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76, 

BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL RULES- 
Question re. rule 12A of the 510. 
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tiKAYNE, The Honourable Mr, A. F. L. — 

• lays on table Agreement between the United Kingdom and Estonia re* 

tonnage measurement of Merchant ships. 21. 

Currency Bill — 

Motion to consider. 674-676. 

Consideration of clause 4. 739-740. 

Consideration of clause 5. 770-771. 

Motion to pass. 771. 

■Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill — 

Motion for reference to a Joint Committee. 775-776. 

Nomination of Members to serve on the Joint Committee. 832. 

Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill — 

Mot'on for reference to a Joint Committee. 776. 

Nomination of Members to serve on the Joint Committee. 832. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 784-785. 

Consideration of clause 2. 798-709. 

Consideration of Schedule III. 821-822. 

Motion to pass. 823. 

Madras Salt (Amendment) B'll — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 23. 

Motion to consider. 88. 

Motion to pass. 89. 

Oath of Office. 

Presentation of the General Budget for 1927-23. 316-328. 

Resolution re . — 

Amendment of the Indian Income-tax Act. 117-118. 

Interest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Govt. Securities 
belonging to Musalmans. 181-182. 

Proh'bition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under the direct 
control of the Government of India. 34-36. 

Removal of restrictions imposed on medical practitioners in regard to 
the dispensing of opium. 263-264. 

Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 331. 

Motion to consider, 546. 

Motion to pass. 546. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR— 

Question re. exhibition of Indian goods at the . 614. 

BRITISH REGIMENTS- 

Question re, supply of beef to 479-80. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE(S)- 

Question re. exhibition of the earnings from first, second and interme- 
diate class passengers in the . 7, 

BUDGET/GENERAL- 

General discussion of the 416-472, 

Message from His Excellency the Governor General appointing days for 
the presentation to the Council of State and Legislative Assembly of 
the 186. 

Presentation of the for 1927-28. 316<r28. 



IQ^ mjjiia m council of state desatbs. 

BUDGET/RAILWAY— 

General discussion of the 211t-245. 

Message from His Excellency the Governor General appointing days for 

the presentation and discussion of the . 2. 

Presentation of the for 1927-28. 185-202. 

BURDWAN DIVISION— 

Question re, number of Muhammadan clerks in the Postal Department in 
the . 19. 

BURGLARIES— 

Question re. thefts and in New Delhi. 780. 

BURMA— 

Question re . — 

Annual increments of the clerical staff of the office of the Accountant 
General, . 561-62. 

Pay of the clerical staff of the office of the Accountant General, . 

560-61. 

Railway between India and . 413. 

Railway from India to . 27. 
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CALCUTTA- 
Question re . — 

Expenditure on the seventh Congress of the Far Eastern Association of 

Tropical Medicine to be held at in December next. 155. 

Muhammadan Judges of the High Court, . 92; 

CAREER(S)~- 

Question re. open to Indians in the service of the Government in 

India. 412. 

CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS— 

Announcement of the result of the election to the Panel for the 267. 

Motion re. election of a Panel for the . 135, 266. 

Nomination for the Panel for the . 203. 

CENTRAL LEGISLATURE— 

Question re. representation of Coorg in the . 8-9. 

CENTRAL RESERVE BANK OF INDIA— 

Question re. protests from London bankers regarding the proposed estab- 
lishment of a . 163. 

CENTRAL ROAD DEVELOPMENT FUND— 

Resolution re. formation of a — n, 49-59, 

OtSl>ON BOAT MAa TRAINS- 

Question re. provision of intermediate class accommodation on the of 

the South Indian Railway. 6. 
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OHANDAUSI TRAINING SCHOOL- 

Question re, promotion of subordinate officers of the Eastern Bengal Bail- 
way trained in the - — to the superior grade. 414. 

OHARANJIT SIN(tH, The Honoi kablk Sabdae — ^ 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of claust* 4. 698-700. 

,, General. discussion of the General Budget. 446-448. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 796-797. 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 283. 

CHARGEHANDS— 

Question re . — 

Differences in designations, pay and prospects of and chargemen 

in the Jamalpiir workshops. 248. 

Leave on full pay of and chargemen on the East Indian Railway. 

249. 

Sick leave of and chargemen. 249. 

OHARGEMEN- 

Qnestion re. — 

Differences in designations, i)a 3 and prospects of chargehands and 

in the Jamalpur workshops. 248. 

Leav(‘ on full pay of chargehands and on the East Indian Railway 

249. 

Siek leave of ehargehands and - - 249. 

GHETTIYAR, Tbk Honourable Sir ANNAMALAI— 

Nomination of to the Panel of Chairmen. 2. 

Oath of office. 315. 

Question re. assisted emigration of Indians in South Africa to countries 
other than India. 545. 

Resolution rr. compulsor> military training of University students. 495-9^* 

CHIEF JUSTICE(S)- 

Rpsolution re. appointment of vakils as permanent of High Courts. 

97-102 

CHOLERA- 

Question re. proposal of Sir Leonard Rogers for controlling in the 

pilgrim centres. 61Chl6. 

CINEMATOGRAPHS— 

Resolution re, censorship and control of and other public resorts of 

amusement. 630-42. 

CIVILIAN APPRENTICE StOREHOLDERfi— 

.. ^ QpBStion re, in arsenals- 9-11. 

CIVIL JUSTICE OOMMtTTBB- 

* Questfoti re, recommendations contained in Chapti^rs 89 and 90 of the ^ 
Report of the . ^)9-10. 
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CLERICAL STAFF— 

Question m , — 

Annual increments of the of the office of the Accountant General^ 

Burma. 561-62. 

Pay of the of the office of the Accountant General, Burma. 5C0-61. 

CLOTH, FOREIGN— 

Question re. different rates on State Railways for hhaddar and 248,' 

COAL— 

Question re. — 

Output of in the collieries of Bihar and Orissa, etc. 479, 

Reduction in the freight on long distance . 622. 

Total imports of from Natal, etc. 478. 

COAL TRADE— 

Question re. grant of relief to the . 477-78. 

COLLTERY(IES)— 

Question re. output of coAl in the of Bihar and Orissa, etc. 479. 

COLONIAL OFFICE— 

Question re. transfer of Aden to the . 514. 

COLONIES— 

Question re. number of Indians in Government service in Great Britain 
, ' and the . 4-5. 

COMILLA— 

Question re. arrival of trains at inconvenient hours at Bogra, and 

Noakhali in Bengal. 13-14. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, His Excellency the— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 438, 441. 

Resolution re. transfer of the Poona District Headquarters from Poona to 
Secunderabad. 104-105. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT— 

Question re. Standing Advisory Committee, . 97. 

CQMMTSSTON(S)— 

Question re . — 

Action taken on resolutions by the Historical Records . 134. 

Visit of the Royal on Agriculture to England during the summer. 

134-35. 

COMMITTEE(S)— 

Election to the Panel for the Standing Advisory of the Department 

of Education, Health and Lands. 833. 

Election of the Panel from which nominations to the Standing for the 

Department of Industries and Labour are to be made. 203. 

Election of the Panel from which nominations to the Standing — ~ OB 
Emigration are to be made. 202-203. 
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COMMITTEE(S)--con«6^. 

Motion for the election of a panel for the Standing Advisory to be 

attached to the Department of Education, Health and . Lands, 672. 

Motion re. election of a panel for the Standing for the Department of 

Commerce. 266. 

Motion re. elect’on of a Panel for the Standing —— on Emigration. 135. 

Motion re. election of a Panel for the Standing to advise on subjects 

in the Department of Industries and Labour. 135. 

Nominations for the Panel for the Central Advisory for Railways. 

203. 

Nom'nations to the Panel for the Standing Advisory for the Depart- 

ment of Education, Health and Lands. 741. 

Question re. — 

Action taken on the recommendations of the Indian Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces . 510. 

Action taken on the recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry . 509. 

Action taken on the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry to 

make India self-supporting in the matter of salt supply. 93-94. 

Number of cases dealt with by the Railway Rates Advisory . 27- 

28. 

Publication of the Report of the Indian Sandhurst . 13. 

Railway Wc'lfare on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 414. 

Recommendations conta’ncd in Chapters 29 and 30 of the Report of the 
Civil Justice . 409-10, 

Recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine . 13. 

Recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry . 13. 

Recommendations of the Indian Territorial Force . 13. 

Recommendations of the Raven regarding workshops on State Rail- 

ways. 563. 

Standing Advisory , Commerce Department. 97. 

Report of the appointed to enquire into the privileges and status of 

the Members of the Council of State. 21. 

Resolution re, elect’on of Departmental Advisory . C06-10. 

COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS— 

Constitution of the . 2. 

COMMUNAL ELECTORATES- 

Resolution re. abolition of . 665 92. 

COMMUNAL RIOTS— 

Question re.. — 

. 620-21. 

Recent at Kharagpur. 20. 

COMPANY-MANAGED RAILWAYS— 

See under ‘*Railway(s)*\ 

CONFERENCE(S)— 

Statement by the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah re. settlement 
reached at the recently held in South Africa. 205-10. 

CONGRATULATIONS— 

from the Honourable the President to the Honourable Sir John Bell 

on the Knighthood conferred upon him. 22. 
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^ tiaOPERATlVE CREDIT SOCIETIES-- 

Questton re. mde$btedn#ss of the Indian subordinate st^ 6t f&e Ipasten 

Bengal Railway to . 414. 

COORG- , 

Question re. — 

Maknt Forest Exploitation h^ ine - - . 8. 

Representation of — in the Central Legislature. 8-9. 

Surpluses from the ihreet administration of by the Government 

of India. 9. 

^ CORBETT, The Honourable Mr. G L. — 

Indian Lighthouse Bill — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 81. 

Motion to refer to Joint Committee. 136-141. 

Nomination of Members to serve on the Joint Committee. 832. 

Motion rr election of a Panel for the Central Advisory Council for 
Railways. 135. 

Oath of office. 25. 

Resolution re. — 

Construction of a railway line between Mangalore and the nearest point 
in British India to Marmagoa. 483-84. 

Opening of new railway stations between Madras and Arkonam on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 396-97. 

Provision of intermediate elass accommodation on the South Indian 
Railway. 127-129. 

Railway bridge over the Netravathi river. 176-178, 179. 

COUNCIL OF STATE— 

Message from His Excellency the Governor General appointing days 

for the presentation to the and Legislative Assembly of the 

geHj^al Budget. 185. 

Message from His Excellency the Governor General nominating members 
of the to be on the Panel of Chairmen. 2. 

Question re . — 

Action taken on Resolution passed by the . 623-27. 

Addition of Rules lOA and 24A to the Rules of the . 408. 

Report of the committee appointed to enquire into the privileges and 
status of the members of the . 21. 

Resolution re . — 

Assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to Membem 

of the , of the Legislative Assembly and of provincial Legislative 

Councils. 658-69. 

Daily allowance of members of the . 548-58. 

President of the . 642-58. 

COURT-FEES ACT— 

Resolution re. amendment of the , 252-259. 

CURRENCY-^ 

Question re. deflation of and sale of Reverse Council Bills. It., 

CURRENCY BlLL- 

See under “BilKs)". 
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D 

The Honoukable Sik MANECKJI — 

Currency Bill — 

Motion to consider. 676-682, 683, 686, 687. 

Consideration of clause 4. 710-722, 723, 724, 725, 726, 727, 735, 737. 
Consideration of clause 1. 762^ 762-767. 

Motion to pass. 771, 772, 774. 

General discussion of the General Budget. 428, 435-438, 458. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 226-230. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 792-794. 

Consideration of Schedule 1. 800, 806-807, 810. 

Motion to pass. 827. 

Indian Forest Bill — 

Motion to consider. 143-144. 

Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill (Amendment of sections 20 and 21 
of Limitation Act) — 

Consideration of clause 3. 86. 

Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill (Amendment of Article 182 of Limi- 
tation Act) — 

Consideration of (dauses. 5^17. 

Motion rc. appreciation of the results achieved b> the Government of 
Indian Delegation to South Africa. — 286. 

Resolution re . — 

Abstention of official members from voting on non-official Bills and 
Resolutions. 69-71. 

Amendment of the Indian Forest Act, 1878. 527-28. 

Amendment of the Indian fncoinc-tax Act. 117. 

Assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to 
Mernbeis of the Council of Slate, of the Legislative Assembly and 
of Provincial Legislative Councils. 662, 667. 

Control of the craze for medicinal drugs. 519. 

Leaders of Indian delegations to the League of Nations. 640, 541, 
543. 

President of the Council of State. 645. 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 38, 39. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 355-59. 

DAILY ALLOWANCE(S)— 

Resolution re. of Members of the Council of State. 548-58. 

DAS, The Honourable Mr. S. R.— 

Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 23. 

Motion to consider. 81 . 

Motion to pass. 82. 

Hindu Family Transactions Bill — 

Motion to refer to Select Committee. 186, 

Indian Forest Bill — 

Motion to consider, 141, 145, 146. 

Consideration of clauses. 146, 147. 

Motion to pass, as amended. 147. 
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DAS, The Honourable Mr. S. U,—contd. 

Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill. (Amendment of sections 20 oni 
21 of Limitation Act) — 

Motion to consider. 84. 

Consideration of clauses, 85-86. 

* Motion to pass. 87. 

Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill. (Amendment of Article 182 of 
Limitation Act) — 

Motion to consider 546. 

Consideration of clauses. 547-48. 

Motion to pass. 548. 

Indian Registration (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 87. 

Motion to pass. 87, 

Repealing and Amending Bill — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 330. 

Motion to consider. 645. 

Motion to pass. 646. 

Resolution re. — 

Daily allowance of Members of the Council of State. 555-56, 558. 
Delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of the Indian 
Legislature. 600, 603-05. 

Leaders of Indian delegations to the League of Nations. 635-37. 

DEBT REDEMPTION— 

Question re. provision made for during the years 1916-17 to 1925-26. 

611-12. 

DELEGATION(S)- 

Resolution re. Leaders of Indian to the League of Nations. 631-44. 

DELHI- 

Question re . — 

Appointment of the District Inspector of Schools, , as Assistant 

Superintendent of Education. 618-19. 

Elimination of Muslims from the Education Department, . 61C-17. 

Expenditure on the move of the Government of India between 

and Simla. 783, 

Inspection of the Government of India Presses at Simla and by 

Factory Inspectors. 315-16. 

J. V. classes to be attached to the Anglo- Arabic College, . 617-18. 

Location of the Army Headquarters Offices in old . 7^0-81. 

Non-issue of through tickets to intermediate class passengers from 
Madras to . 91. 

Opening of the railway station near Ajmere Gate, . 664. 

Representation of Muhammadans in the administrative staff sub- 
ordinate to the Superintendent of Education, and Ajmor- 

Merwara. 616. 

DELHI PROVTNCE- 
Question re. — 

Muhammadan District Inspector of Schools, , etc. 617. 

Muslim reoresentation on the Board of Secondary Education for the 
. 618. 
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DELHI RAILWAY STATION- 

Question re. location of the Inquir 3 ^ Office at the . 261. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE(S)— 

Resolution re. election of - — . 606-10. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— 

Motion re. election of a Panel for the Standing Committee for the — w 

266. 

Result of the election to the Standing Committee attached to the 

313. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS— 

Election to the Parcel for the Standing Advisory Committee of the . 

833. 

Motion for the election of a Panel for the Standing Advisory Committee 
to be attached to the . 672. 

Nominations to the Panel for the Standing Advisory Committee for the 
. 741. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR— 

Election of the Panel from ^\hich nominations to the Standing Com- 
mittee for the are to be made. 203. 

Motion re. election of a Panel for <he Standing Committee to advise 
on subjects in the . 135. 

DESIGNATIONS- 

Questioii rc. differences in , pay and prospects of chargehands and 

chargeraen in thq Jamalpur Workshops. 248. 

DESIKA CHART, The Honourable Mr. P. C.— 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of clause 1. 747-756, 768. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 211-214. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 797-798. 

Consideration of Schedule 1. 803-805, 813, 814, 817. 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 269-271. 

Question re . — 

Annual increments of the clerical staff of the office of the Aooountaiit 
General, Burma. 661-62. 

Pay of the clerical staff of the office of the Accountant General, 
Burma. 560-61. 

Pay, Overseas allowances, leave rules, etc. of covenanted Indiim 
Pffioers in the different Company-managed Railways. 661-62. 

Resolution re . — 

Abstention of official Members from voting on non-official Bills and 
Resolutions. 59-64. 

Atmendment of the Court-fees Act. 252-254. 

Amendment of tiie Indiati ]iioome-ta:a Aot. 112416| 128. 
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DESIKA CHARI, The Honourable Mr. P. C.—contd. 

Resolution re — contd. 

Assignment of a suitable place ‘in the Warrant of Precedence to 
Members of the Council of State, of the Legislative Assembly and 
Provincial Legislative Councils. 664-65. 

Compulsory military training of Unives’sity students. 496-97. 
Constitution of a separate sell-governing Andhra Province. 161-163. 
Control of the craze for medicinal drugs. 523-24. 

Interest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Government securities 
belonging to Mussalmana. 183-184. 

Leaders of Indian delegalitins to the League of Nations. 537-38. 
Opening of new railway stations between Madras and Arkonam on the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 398-400. 

President of the Council of State. 644-46. 

Reduction of agricultural indebtedness. 302-303. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to add new clause 3. 383-85. 

DINAJPUR RUHTA RAILWAY LINE— 

Question re. selection of the route for the . 13. 

DISMISSAL(S)— 

Question re. of Haripadi Banerjee, a relieving station master in the 

Paksey District, by the Eastern Bengal Railway. 415. 

DISPENSARIES— 

Question re. number of in the different provinces. 16. 

Dispute- 

Quo stion 77 . between the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab 

regarding the use of the Indus water for irrigation. 150-151. 

DISTRICT JUDGES— 

Question rr. training of I.C.S., officers as Munsiffs and Subordinate 
Judges before appointment as . 92. 

divisional SUPERINTENDENT{S)— 

Question re. on State Railways. 563. 

DIVORCE LAWS— 

Question re. in connection with indigenous marriages. 5Mil. 

DOMINION(S)- 

Question re. bar against Indians being employed in Great Britain and 
in the . 6. 

DRAFTSMAN— 

Question re. training in the work of of Indian apprentices in the 

Jamalpur Workshops. 249-250. 

DRINKING WATER— 

Question re. supply of for the railway employees of the Eastern 

Bengal Railway at Naihati and Ishurdi. 414-415. 
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DRIVER(S)— 

Question re, number of Indian drawing the maximum pay of Rs. 220 

on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 414. 

DRUGS— 

Resolution re. control of the craze for medicinal . 515-525. 

DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK, Their Royal Highnesses the— 

Question re. visit of to an Indian port on their return from Australia. 

152. 


£ 


EAST AFRICAN GOVERNMENT— 

Question re, levy by the of a poll-tax on Indians. 11. 

EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY— 

See under Railway (s)’^ 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY 
Sit under “ Railway (8)’\ 

EDUCATION- 
Question re — 

— — of the children of the migratory employees of the Government of 
India. 782. 

Free and compulsory in each province of British India. 17. 

Income of each province and 4ts expenditure on . 15-16. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, DELHI— 

Question rr. elimination of Muslims from the . 616-17. 

ELECTORATES- 

Resolution re, abolition of Communal . 565-92. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Question re, equipment of third class carriages on State Railways with 
. 3-4.'‘ 


EMIGRATION— 

Moiton re. election of a Panel for the Standing Committee on . 135. 

Question re, assisted of Indians in South Africa to countries other 

than India. 545. 

EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD- 

Question re. Indian representation on the . 614-15. 

EMPIRE PALACE OF ARTS— 

Question fe. formation of an in London. 133. 

ENGLAND— 

Question re, visit of the Royal Commission on Agriculture to during 

the summer. 134-35. 
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ENGLISH MAILS- 

Question rc. late arrival of the . 166. 

ENQUIRY OFFICE- 

Question re. location of the at the Delhi Railway station. 261. 

EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION- 

Question rc. Government servants and membership of the . 673. 

EVANS, The Honourable Mr. FREDERICK BUISSON— 

Oath of office. 1. \ 

Resolution rc. constitution of a separate self-governing Andhra Province. 
163-166. ) 

EXCAVATION(S)— 

Question re. publication of a report on at Mahenjo-Daro. 149-160. 

EXCESS FARES— 

Question re. amount of realised by Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 

State Railways. 329-30. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILS— 

Question re. names and qualifications of Indian Members of of the 

different Provincial Governments for the last seven years. 316. 

EXPENDITURE— 

Question re . — 

on the move of the Government of India between Delhi and Simla. 

783. 

on the preservation of ancient monuments. 260. 

on the publication of notices and advertisements relating to State 

Railways. 248. 

on the Vizagapatam Harbour. 27. 

Income of each province and its on education. 16-16. 

Percentage of incurred by Provincial Governments under certain 

specified heads. 478. 

Retrenchments in of the Government of Bombay. 509-10. 

EXPORT— 

Question re. of peacock feathers. 476. 




FACTORIES— 

Question re. fatal accidents in . 151. 

FACTORY INSPECTORS- 

Question re. inspection of the Government of India Presses at Simlli and 
Delhi by . 315-316. 


FAIR(S)- 

’ Question re, overcrowding 
Railway during . 


of trains on the Bengal and North-Western 

16 . I 
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FAE EASTEEN ASSOCIATION OF TEOPICAL MEDICINE— 

Question re. expenditure on the seventh Congress of the to be held 

at Calcutta in December next. 155. 

FAEE(S)— 

Question re . — 

Amount of excess realised by Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 

State Eailways. 329-30. 

Comparison of on the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar Eailway and 

the Eastern Bengal Eailway. 14. 

Eeduction in passenger on State Eailways. 94-96. 

Eeturn journey on the Easteran Bengal Eailway 15. 

FAEIDPUR— 

Question re. — 

Absence of platform and waiting rooms at station. 12. 

Train service from Eajbari to . 14. 

FENCING— 

Question re of the railway lines between Kharagpur and Midnapur 

93. 

FISH-CURING YARDS— 

Resolution re. management aiifl upkeep of in the Madras Presidency. 

401-0C). 

FLOOD(S)- 

Question n in the Saian District in 1923. 15. 

FOREST, THE Honourahle Mr. HENRY TELFORD STONER— 

Oath of oilice 1. 

FREIGHT- 

Qucstiou /V. reduction in Ihe — on long distance coal. 622. 

TEOOM, The Honourable Sir ARTHUR— 

Currency Bill — 

Motion to consider. 690. 

Consideration of clause 4. 691, 724, 725, 736. 

Motion to pass. 774-775. 

General discussion of the General Budget. 429-432. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 219-221, 230. 

Indian Forest Bill — 

Motion to pass, as amended. 147-148. 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa, 269. 

Provident Funds (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to pass. 82-83. 

Resolution re. — 

Amendment of the Indian Income-tax Act. 116-124. 

Assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to 
Members of the Council of State, of the Legislative Assembly and 
of Provincial Legislative Councils. 663-64, 666. 

Election of Departmental Advisory Committees. 607-08. 

Formation of a Central Road Development Fund. 51-53. 

President of the Council of State. 647-649. 

FURNITURE— 

Queation re. supply of extra to tenants in Government quarters in 

Vew Delhi 782 . 
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GENERAL BUDGET- 
See under Budget 
GERMAN EXPERT— 

Question re. recent visit to India of a on hydro-electric power. 413; 

GHEE- 

Question re. chemical composition of artificial . 565. 

GHUZNAVI, The Honourable , HA JI ABU AHMED, A.K.— 

Question re. contemplated placing under restraint of 26w 

GOALUNDO— 

Question re. absence of a through train from - - to North Bengal. 14. 

GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL— , 

See under Bill(s)*’ 

GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY- 
Question re . — 

. Dispute between the and the Government of the Punjab regarding 

the use of the Indus water for irrigation. 150-151 
Retrenchments in expenditure of the . 509-10. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA- 
Question re. — 

Dual control of Aden by the United Kingdom and the . 613. 

Education of the children of the migratory employees of the . 782. 

Expenditure on the move of the between Delhi and Simla. 783. 

Reduction of the period of stay of the in Simla. 783. 

Surpluses from the direct administration of Coorg by the — — . 9. 

Resolution re. prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations 
under the direct control of the . 28-49. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA DELEGATION— 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the to South 

Africa. 267-292. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA OFFICES— 

Question re. number of quarters available for the migratory staff of the 
in New Delhi. 777-778. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PRESSES— 

Question re. — 

Inspection of the at Simla and Delhi by Factory Inspectors. 

315-16. 

Vacancies of overseers or Assistant Managers in the . 816. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB— 

Question re. dispute between the* Government of Bombay and the — — 
regarding the use of the Indus water for irrigation. 150^151. 
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GOVERNMENT SECURITIES— 

Resolution re. interest on deposits in Postal Saving Banks and 

belonging to Mussalmans. 179-184. 

GOVERNMENT SERVANTS- 
Question re , — 

and membership of the Anglo-Indian and Enroxjean Associations. 

673. 

and membership^of the Indian National Congress. 673. 

GOVERNMENT SERVICE- 

Question rt. number of Indians in in Great Britain and the Colcnies. 


GOVEROK (GENERAL, llis K.vm.KNoy the 

Assent of - to certain Bills. 21. 

Message from the appointing days for the presentation and discus- 

sion of the Railway Budget. 2. 

Message fn)ni appointing days for the presentation to the Council 

of Slate and Legislative Assembly of the General Budget. 185. 

Message from nominating Members of the Council of State ta be 

on the Panel of Chairmen. 2. 

GOVIND DAS, The Honourable Seth— 

Currency Bill- 

Motion to consider. 678, 682-683. 

Consideration of clause 4. 690-696, 715. 

Consideration of clauBC3 1. 744-747, 762, 765. 

General discussion of the General Budget. 426-429. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of Schedule I 800, 809, 812. 

Motion to pass. 828. 

Question re , — 

Action taken on Resolutions passed by the Council of State. 623-27. 

Appointment of an Indian as Postmaster General of a Presidency. 
029. 

Differential treatment accorded to Anglo-Indian and European em- 
ployees in respect of pay, allowances, leave etc. 628. 

Increase of the percentage of Indians holding superior posts in the 
Indian Stores Department. 628. 

Indianisation of the staff of the High Commissioner for India in 
London. 622-23. 

Method of recruitment to the higher posts of the Postal Department. 
628-29. 

Method of recruitment to the superior posts in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 629. 

Reduction in the freight on long distance coal. 622. 

Rupee tenders for Stores. 622. 

Subsidies to newspaperB. 622. 

Resolution re , — 

Delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of ttie Indian 
Legislature. 503-99, 605-06. 
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GOVINQ DAS, The Honourable Seth — contd. 

Resolution re, — contd. 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquor in Local Administrations under th© 
direct conirol of the Government of India. 37-39. 

Reduction of Postal rates. 105-109. 

Reduction of railway fares for third class passengers. 77-79, 80. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to pass. 388-90. 

GRATUITIES- 

Question re. f grievances of workmen of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway regarding service . 132. 

GRAY, The Honourable Mr. W. A.— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 424-425 
Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 787-789. 

Resolution re. deliA crv of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of the 
Indian Legislature. 601. 

GREAT BRITAIN— 

Question re. — 

Bar against Indians being employed in and the Dominions. 5. 

Number of Indians in Government Service in and the Colonies. 

4-5. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY-^ 

See under Railway(s)”. 

GRIEVANCE<S)- 
Question re. — 

of the employees of the Telegraph Department 152. 

of the Members of the Indian Service Pensions i^sooiation. 777. 

of workmen of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway regarding 
service gratuities. 132. 

GUN LICENCES- ^ ^ 

Question re. gi-ant of to non-co-operators and their relations. 260, 


S 


HABIBUI.LAH, The Honoukact.e Sib MUHAMMAD— 

Motion for the election of a Panel for the Standing ^visory 
to be attached to the Department of Education, Health and LandB. 


Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Govenwient of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 287-291. 

Motion re. election of a Panel for the Standing Committee on Itaugra^ 
tion. 135. 

Provident Funds (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion for leave to introduce. 22-23. 

MoDion to consider. 82. 

Motion to pass. 82-83. 
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HABIBULLAH, The Honodkable Sir MUHAMMAD — contd. 

Requests Members who do not propose to move Resolutions shown 
against their names in the agenda to give timely notice to the 
Government Members in Charge so as to obviate the necessity of 
considerable time and labour being spent in the preparation of 
their cases. 406. 

Resolution rc. — 

Amendment of the Indian Forest Act, 1878. 529-30. 

Compulsory military training of University students. 501-08. 

Reduction of ngrlciiltural indebtedness. 299-301, 302, 310-312. 

Treatment of tuberculosis. 507-08. 

Statement by re. settlement reached at the Conference recently held 

in South Africa. 205-210. 

Statement of Business by — 23-24, 313. 

HAIG, Tuf Honopuahle Mr. HARRY (iRAHAM- 

Oath of office. 1. 

Resolution /v. — 

Abstention of official Members from voting on Non-Official Bills and 
Resolutions. 64-67. 

Amendment of the Court -fees Act. 254-257. 

Appointment of vakils as permanent Ghief Justices of High Courts. 
101 - 102 . 

Assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to 
Members of the (^ouncil of State, of the Legislative Assembly and 
of Pro\incial Legislative Councils. 665-66, 6C7, 668-69. 

Censorship and control of cinematographs and other public resorts 
of amusement. 634-38, 641. 

Constitution of a separate Self-governing Andhra Pro\ince. 168-170, 
171. 

Election of Departmental Advisory Committees. 608-09. 

Societies Registration (Amendment) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 266. 

HEADS OF PROVINCES— 

Question rc. special postal and telegraph facilities to . 7-6. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA IN LONDON— 

Question re. Indianisation of the staff of the . 622-23. 

COURT(8)- 

Question re. original sides for the Lahore and Allahabad . 6. 

Resolution re. appointment of vakils as permanent Chief Justices of . 

97-102. 

HIGH COURT, CALCUTTA— 

Question re. Muhammadan Judges of the . 92. 

HIGH COURT, PATNA— 

Question re. appointment of Mr. Justice Wort aa a Judge of tibe 
621. 
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HIGH COURT JUDGES— 

Question re. recruitment of from members of the Provincial Judicial 

Service. 91-92. 

HINDI- 

Resolution re. delivery of speeches in or Urdu by Members of the 

Indian Legislature. 593-606. 

BINDLEY, The Honourable Sir CLEMENT— 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 241-245. 

Oath 'of OflSce. 185. 

Presentation of the Railway Budget for 1927-28. 185-202. 

HINDU FAMILY TRANSACTIONS BILL- 
See under “ Bill(s)^\ 

HISTORICAL RECORDS— 

Question re. the Parasnis collection of and pictures at Satara^ 

131. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSIOIS- 

Question re. action taken on Resolutions by the . 134. 

HOUSERENT ALLOWANCE^ 

Question re. grant of compensatory — to men living out of New Delhi. 

780 . 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER— 

Question re. recent visit to India of a German expert on . 413. 


Z 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILI^ 

See under '^Bill(s)". 

IMPLEMENT(S)- 

Question re supply of good seeds and improved to agriculturist^. 

17 

INCOME- 

Question re of each province and its expenditure on educatioai. 

15-16. 

INCOME-TAX- 
Question re.— 

Exemption from of the portions of profits paid by Life Insurance 

Offices to policy-holders. 612-14. 

collected in each of the last two years from Life Offices working 

in India, on profits paid to their policy-holders. 619. 

INCOME-TAX OFFICERS— 

Question re. appointment of 


% 6. 
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INCREMENT(S)— 

Question re. annual of the clerical staff of the office of the Account** 

ant-General, Burma. 561-62. 

INDIA— 

Question re . — 

Railway between and Burma. 413. 

Railway from to Burma. 27. 

INDIA HOUSE- 

Question re. cost of the proposed new in London. 784. 

INDTAN(S)- 

Question re. careers open to in the service of the Government ia 

India. 412. 


INDIAN AUXILIARY AND TERRITORIAL FORCES COMMITTEE— 
Question re. action taken on the recommendations of the . 610. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE— 

Question re promotions from the Bombay Civil Service to the . 

475-76. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE OFFICERS— 

Question re. training of as Munsiffs and Subordinate Judges before 

appointment as District and Additional Judges. 92. 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE— 

Question re. cancellation of the promotion of an Indian member of the 
to the selection grade. 411-412 

INDIAN FINANCE BILL— 

See under “ Bill(s)^^ 

INDIAN FOREST ACT, 1878— 

See iinder ‘‘ Act(s)^’. 

INDIAN FOREST BILL— 

See under “ Bill(s)”. 

INDIAN INCOME-TAX ACT— 

Resolution re. amendment of the . 112-124^ 

INDIAN LEGISLATURE— 

Resolution re. delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of 
the . 693-606 

INDIANISATION— 

Question re. of the staff of the High Commissioner for India in 

London. 622-23. 

INDIAN LIGHTHOUSE BILL- 
See under “ Bill(s)'^ 
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INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL- 
See under Bill(s)^'. 

INDIAN MEDICAL SEKVICE- 

Question re. extension of the Lee Commission's concessions to Indian 
Members of the . 559-60. 

INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE COMMITTEE— 

Question re. recommendations of the . 13. 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS— 

Question re~ 

Government servants and membership of the . 673. 

Treatment of the as a political association. 673-74. 

INDIAN NAVY-- 

Question re. legislation in connection with the . 783-784. 

INDIAN PENAL CODE- 

Question re. prosecutions under section 153A of the during the last 

five years. 12. 

INDIAN REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL- 
See under Bill(s)’\ 

INDIAN ROAD AND TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION— 
Question re. . 615. 

INDIAN SANDHURST COMMITTEE— 

Question re. publication of the Report of the . 13. 

INDIAN SERVICE PENSIONS ASSOCIATION--- 

Question re, grievances of the members of the . 777. 

INDIAN STORES DEPARTMENT- 
Question re. — 

Increase of the percentage of Indians holding superior posts in the 
. 628. 

Pay of the Chief Superintendent, . 779-80. 

' The Chief Superintendent, . 779. 

INDIAN TAXATION T:NQUIRY COMMITTEE— 

Question re. rpcommendations of the . 13. 

INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE COMMITTEE— 

Question re. recommendations of the . 13. 

INDIGENOUS MARRIAGES- 

Question re, divorce laws in connection with — . 251. 

INDUS WATER— 

Question re. dispute between the Governments of Bombay and the Punjj^ 
251. 

regarding the use of for irrigation. 160-161. 
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INNES, The Honourable Sir CHAELES— 

Resolution re . — 

Formation of a Central Road Development Fund. 55>68. 

Reduction of railway fares for third class passengers. 79. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 360-67. 

Motion to add new clause 3. 376-80. 

INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS- 
Question re. — 

Appointment of the District Delhi, as Assistant Superintendent 

of Education. 618-19. 

Muhammadan District , Delhi Province, etc. 617. 

INTERMEDIATE CLASS ACCOMMODATION— 

Question re . — 

Abolition of on Railways. 560. 

Provision of on the Ceylon boat mail trains of the South Indian 

Railway. 6. 

Resolution re. provision pf on the South Indian Railway. 124-130. 

INTERMEDIATE CLASS PASSENGERS— 

Question re. — 

Issue of 14 days’ return tickets to on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

412-413. 

Non-issue of through tickets to from Madras to Delhi. 91. 

Waiting Rooms for on State Railways. 410. 

INTEREST- 

Resolution re. on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Government 

Securities belonging to Mussalmans. 179-184. 

IRRIGATION— 

Question re. dispute between the Governments of Bombay and the 
Punjab regarding the use of the Indus water for . 150-151. 

ISHURDI- 

Question re. — 

Construction of a light railway from to Bera via Pabna. 415. 

Supply of drinking water for the railway employees of the Eastera 

Bengal Railway at Naihati and . 414-415. 

Suipvey and construction of a railway from to Pabna. 416. 

J 

JAFFER, The Honourable Sir HAROON— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 418-419. 

NoDstiiiatioii of - — as a member of the Committee on Petitions. 2. 
Question re. — 

A€cident(| to military aeroplanes during the last five years. 161. 
Action taken on Resolutions passed by the Historical Records Commis* 
sion. 134. 
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JAFFER, The Honoubable Sib HAROON— con^^f. 

Question re , — 

Army in India Reserve of Officers. 131. 

Beam wireless station near Poona. 614. 

continuance of the present practice of taking iahoots over the Sangam 
Bridge on Wellesly Road, Poona. 475. 

Discovery of silver in the Kangra Valley and the Kulu Valley. 132. 

Dispute between the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab regard- 
ing the use of the Indus Water for irrigation. 150-151. 

Establishment of a Sanskrit College in Poona. 149. 

Exhibition of Indian goods at the British Industries Fair. 614. 

Expenditure on the seventh Congress of the Far Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicines to be held in Calcutta in December next. 155. 

Export of peacock feathers. 476. 

Fatal accidents in factories 151. 

Formation of an Empire Palace of Arts in London. 133. 

Grievances of the employees of the Telegraph Department. 152. 

Grievances of the workmen of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
regarding service gratuities. 132. 

Indian representation on the Empire Marketing Board. 614-15. 

Indian Road and Transport Development Association. 615. 

Late arrival of the English Mails. 155. 

Opening of an experimental malarial station at Karnal. 152-153* 

Printing of stamps at the Security Press at Nasik. 153-154. 

Promotions from the Bombay Civil Service to the Indian Civil Service. 
475-76. 

Proposals of Sir Leonard Rogers for controlling cholera in the pilgrim 
centres. 615-16. 

Protests from London bankers regarding the proposed establishment 
of a Central Reserve Bank of India. 153 

Publication of a report on the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro. 149-150. 

Recommendations of the Lee Commission relating to the All-India 
Services. 407-408. 

Researches by a Norwegian meteorologist regarding weather fore- 
casts. 133. 

Sale of the collection of pictures in the Parasnis Museum. 614. 

Settlement of the families of Moplah convicts in the Andamans. 
133-134. 

Slavery Convention. 132. 

The Parasnis collection of historical records and pictures at Satara, 
131. 

Transfer of the Poona District Headquarters to Secunderabad. 613. 

Visit of the Royal Commission on Agriculture to England during the 
summer. 134-135. 

Visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York to an 
Indian port on their return from Australia. 152. 

Visit to India of an official of the Rockefeller Foundation. 615. 

Resolution re , — 

Control of the craze for medicinal drugs. 615-18, 519*’524. 

Interest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Government Securi- 
ties belonging to Mussalmans. 179-181. 

Transfer of the Poona District Headquarters from Poona to Seeuxir 
derabad. 102-104, 105. 

Treatment of tuberculosis. 503-08, 608. 
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JAMALPUR- 

Question re , — 

Apprentices employed in the workshop of the East Indian Railway at 
. 93. 

Differences in designations, pay and prospects of chargehands and 
chargemen in the workshop at . 248. 

Diffei^nces in pay and prospects of Indian as compared with European 
or Anglo-Indian apprentices employed in the electrical branch of the 
workshops at . 249. 

Inclusion in the annual classified list of Indian first grade apprentices 
employed in the workshops at . 249-50. 

'Nomination of the accountant of the State Railway workshop at 

as a Member of the Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa. 330. 

Terms of employment of Indian, European and Anglo-Indian appren- 
tices of the railway workshops at on completion of their appren- 

ticeship. 248-49. 

Training in the work of draftmen of Indian apprentices in the work- 
shops at . 249. 

JAMMOOEE STATION- 

Question re. provision of an overbridge and waiting shed for inter- 
mediate and third class passengers at on the East Indian 

Railway. 247. 

JAYAGANJ— 

Question rc. delays in the delivery of letters to places like in the 

district of Dinajpur in Bengal. 12. 

JUDGES- 

Quesjbion re . — 

Muhammadan of the Calcutta High Court. 92. 

Number of Muhammadans appointed as of the Calcutta High Court 

from the ranks of Vakils and Barristers since 1908. 92-93. 

JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS— 

Question re. separation of . 17, 

K 


KANDHAICHAK— 

Question re. removal of “ More ” station on the East Indian Railway to 
the village of . 329. 

KANGRA VALLEY- 

Question re, discovery of silver in the and the Kulu Valley. 132. 

KANNADA PROVINCE- 

Question re, formation of a separate . 251. 

KARNAL— 

Question re, opening of an experimental malarial station at 152-153. 

KENYA— 

Question re. polLtax on Indians in 25. 
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KHADDAR- 

Question re. different rates on State Railways for and foreign cloth. 

S46. 

KHADPAR OLOTH-^ 

Question re. enhancement of the Railway freight on . 25;26. 

KHAPAilDE, The Honourable Mr. G. 8.— 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 704-'710. 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 275-276. 

Question re.— 

Inspection of the Government of India Presses at Simla and Delhi by 
Factory Inspectors. 315-316. 

Vacancy of overseers or Assistant Managers in the Government of 
India Presses. 315. 

Resolution re . — 

Abstention of official members from voting on non-official Bills and 
Resolutions. 71-73. 

Daily allowance of Members of the Council of State. 551-52. 

Leaders of Indian delegations to the League of Nations. 538-40. 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 40-42. 

Societies Registration (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 264-265. 

Motion to pass. 265. 


KHARAGPUR- 
Question re . — 

Fencing of the railway lines between and MidnapUr. 93. 

Provision of an intermediate class waiting room at . 18. 

Recent communal riots at . 20. 

KULU VALLEY— 

Question re. discovery of silver in the Kangra Valley and the . 132. 

KUMBH MELA— 

Question re. railway traffic. 564-65. 


L 

LAHORE— 

Question re. Original sides for the and Allahabad High Courts. 5. 

LAND, ACQUISITION OF— 

Question re. for the Vizagapatam HaAour. 26. 

LEAGUE^ OP NATIONS- 
Qaestion 

Contribution By India to the . 512. 

Number and salaries of Indians on the staff of the . 612^. 

Resolution re. Leaders of Indian delegaMons to the 881^ 
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LEAVE— 

Question re . — 

Differential treatment accorded to Anglo-Indian and European em- 
ployees in the State Hail ways in respect of pay, allowances, , 

^ etc. 628. 

Grant of 15 days’ on average pay to members of the Provinciil 

Judicial Service, Bengal. 93. 

on full pay of chargehands and chargemen on the East Indian 

Railway. 249-250. 

Sick of chargehands and chargemen. 249-250. 

LEAVE RULES— 

Question re. pay, overseas allowances, , etc., of covenanted Indian 

Officers in Company-managed Railways. 562-63. 

LEE COMMISSION— 

Question re . — 

Extension of the concession's of the to Indian members of the 

Indian Medical Service. 559-60. 

Recommendations of the relating to the All-India Services. 407- 

408. 

LEGISLATION— 

Questiji^n re. in connection with the Indian Navy. 783-784. 

tablSLATIVE ASSEMBLY- 

Bilh passed by the laid on the table. 20, 156, 251, 252, 671, 702, 

831. ^ 

Message from His Excellency the Governor General appointing days for 

the presentation to the Council of State and of the General 

Budget. 185, 

Message from the expressing concurrence in the proposal to refer 

the Indian Lighthouse Bill to a Joint Committee. 784. 

Message from the intimating agreement in the amendment made by 

the Council of State in the Indian Bar Councils Bill. 20. 

Message from the intimating that that Chamber had agreed to the 

amendment made by the Council of State in the Indian Finance 
Bill. 831. 

Message from the intimating that that Chamber had agreed to the 

amendments made by the Council of State in the Indian Limitation 
(Second Amendment) Bill. 831. 

Message from the intimating that that Chamber had agreed without 

any amendments to the following Bills: — 

1. Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill. 

2. Provident Funds (Amendment) Bill. 831. 

Message from the intimating that that Chamber had agreed without 

any amendments to the following Bills: — 

1. Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill. 

2. Repealing and Amending Bill. 831. 

Message from the ^recommending the reference of the Gold Standard 

and Reserve Bank of India Bill to a Joint OommllEee. 1U9L 

Message from the recommending the reference of the Imperial Bank 

of India (Amendment) Bill to a Joint Committee. 741. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY— conid. 

Besolution re. assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Prece- 
dence to Members of the Council of State, of the and of Provin- 

cial Legislative Councils. 658-69. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL(S)— 

. .Question re. Aominati 9 n of the accountant of the State Bailway work- 
' shop at Jamalpur as a Member of the , Bihar and Orissa. 330. 

Besolution re. assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Prece- 
dence to Members of the Council of State, of the Legislative Assem- 
bly and of Provincial 658-69. 

LETTEBS— 

Question re. — 

Delays in the delivery of — — to places like Jayaganj in the district 
of Dina j pur in Bengal. 12. 

Beduction of postal rates on and postcards. 19. 

Safe delivery in towns and the mofussil of Bihair and Orissa of , 

money orders, etc., bearing addresses in Urdu. 250. 

LIFE INSUBANCE OFFICES— 

Question re. exemption from of the portions of profits paid by — 

to policy-holders. 512-14. I 

LIFE OFFICES— 

Question re. Income-tax collected in each of the last two years from 
working in India on profits paid to their policy-holders. 619. 


LONDON— 

Question re. — 

Cost of the proposed new India House in . 784. 

Formation of an Empire Palace of Arts in . 133. 

LONDON BANKEBS— 

Question re. protests from regarding the proposed establishment 

of a Central Beserve Bank of India. 163. 

LUGGAGE— 

Question re. weighment of passengers' . 3. 

LUGGAGE BATES— 

Question re. on the North-Western Kail way. 410. 

H 


‘ MADKAS— 

Question re. non-issue of through tickets to intermediate class passen- 
gers from to Delhi. 91. 

Besolution re. opening of new ritfilway stations between and Arko- 

nam on the and Southern Mahratta Railway. 393-400. 

JJADBAB SOtJTHfe&F KAiliWAY- 

See under ^'Railwayfs)”. 
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JHADBAS LOCAI/ OPTION BILIi- 
See under 

MADRAS iPRESIDENOY— 

Resolution re. management and upkeep of fish-curing yards in the 
. 401-06. 


MADRAS SALT (AMENDMENT) BILL- 
See under ^^Bill(s)”. 

MAHENDRA PRASAD, The Honourable Mr.— 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 716. 

Gjeneral discussion of the Railway Budget. 218-219. 

Question — 

Floods in the Saran district in 1923. 15. 

Free and compulsory education in ea'ch province of British India. 17. 
Income of each Province and its expenditure on education. 15-16. 
Number of dispensaries in the different provinces. 16. 

•Overcrowding of trains on the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
during fairs. 18. 

PaJy of certain officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 17. 

Provision of waiting rooms at stations on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. 18. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive functions. 17. 

Supply of good seeds and improved implements to agriculturists. 17. 

MALARIAL STATION— 

Question re, opening of an experimental at Karnal. 152-153. 


MAKUT FOREST EXPLOITATION SCHEME- 
Question re. , Coorg. 8. 


(MANGALORE— 

Resolution re. construction of a railway line between and the 

nearest point in British Indian territory to Marmagoa. 480-84. 


MANMOHANDAS RAMJI, The Honourable Mr.— 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 694, 724, 727-730. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 796. 

Question rd. — 

Booking of picture-frames, motor tyres, etc., at parcel rates on State 
Railways. 3. 

Delivery by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway of parcels at Wadi 
Bunder instead of at Victoria Terminus. 4. 

Equipment of third class carriage on State Railways electric 
fans. 3-4. 

Purchase of silver. 4. 



86 moBx VO ooxjsoiL (n* staib deIatm. 

MANMOHAN DAS BAMJl, The Honoitsabud JlB.-~ieonid). 

Question re. — {contd.). 

Sale of silver in India or abroad. 4. 

Standing Advisory Commifctee, Commerce Department. 97. 
Weighment of passengers’ luggage. 3. 

MARMAGOA--- 

Resolution re. construction of a railway line between Mangalore and 
the nearest point in British Indian territory to . 480-84. 

MARRIAGE(S)— 

Question re. divorce laws in connection with indigenous . — 251. 

MoWATTERS, The Honourable Mr. A. C.— 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 730-734. 

Consideration of claAise 1. 746. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of Schedule I. 807-810 
Motion re. election of a Panel for the Standing Committee to advise* 
on subjects in the Department of Industries and Labour. 135. 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Resolution re . — 

Reduction of postal ra)tes. 111. 

Separation of the Post and Telegraph Departments. 75-77. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS— 

Resolution re. removal of restrictions imposed on in regard to the 

dispensing of opium. 260-264. 

MEDICINAL DRUGS- 

Resolution rt . control of the craze for . 515-25. 

MEHR SHAH, The Honourable Nawab Sahibzada Saiyid MUHAMMAD— 
General discussion of the General Budget. See Appendix p. 473-74. 
Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 287. 

MESSAGE(S)- 

from His Excellency the Ojovernor General appointing days for 

the presentation and discussion of the Railway Budget. 2. 

from His Excellency the Governor General appointing days for 

the presentation to the Council of State and Legislative Assembly of 
- the General Budget. 185. 

— — from His Excellency the Governor General nominating members 
of the Council of State to be on the Panel of Chairmen, 2. 

from the Legislative Assembly expressing concurrence in the pro- 
pose;! to refer the Indian Lighthouse Bill to a Joint Committee. 784. 
from the Legislative Assembly intimfiting agreement in the amend- 
ment made by the Council of State in the Indian Bar Councils 
Bill. 20. 
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MESSAG5E(S)— 

— ; — from the Legislative Assembly intimating that that Chamber hail 

agreed to the amendraent made by the Council of State in the 
Indian Finance Bill. 831. 

from the Legislative Assembly intimating that that Chamber had 

agreed to the amendments made by the Council of State in the 
Indian Limitation (Second Amendment) Bill. 831. 

* from the Legislative Assembly intimating that that Chamber had 

agreed without any amendments to the following Bills: — 

1. Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill. 

2. Provident Funds (Amendment) Bill. 831. 

from the Legislative Assembly intimating that that Chamber had 

agreed without any amendments to the following Bills : — 

1. Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill 

2. Kepealing and Amending Bill. 831. 

from the Legislative Assembly recommending the reference of the 

Gold Standard and Reserve Hank of India Bill to a Joint Com- 
mittei^— 742. 

from the Legislative Assembly recommending the reference of the 

Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill to a Joint Committee. 741 

METEOROLOGIST— 

Qin^stion /v. r(‘S(‘orches by a Norwegian regarding \N(‘ather’ fore- 

casts. 133. 

MIDDLE CLASSES- 

Qnesfioii /y unemployrnint amoiig the . 409 

M ID N A PUR- 

QuesLon r< . fencing of the railway lines l>et\veen Kharagpur and 
03. 


MILTTXRY DEPARTMENT— 

Question re. purchase of paints by the . 514. 

MILITARY TRAINING— 

Resolution re. compulsory — — of University Students. 484-503. 

MISRA, The Honourable Pandit SHYAM BEHARI— 

Resolution re. reduction of agricultural indebtedness. 311. 

MITRA, The Honourable Sir BHUPENDRA NATH— 

Indian Finance Bill- 
Consideration of Schedule I. 813-817. 

MOHENJO-DARO- 

Question re. publication of a report on excavations at . 149-150. 

MONEY ORDERS- 

Question re. sfiife delivery in towns and the mofussil of Bihar and 
Orissa of letters, , etc., bearing addresses in Urdu. 250. 
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MONaHYR DISTRICT— 

- ^Uestioa rd number 6f post offices having telegraphic connection in tho 
sub-division of Begusarai in the . 619. 

MONUMENTS- 

Question re, expenditure on the preservation of ancient . 250. 

MOPLAH CONVICTS- 

Question re. settlement of the families of in the Andamans. 133-134. 

MORARJI, The Honourable Mr. RATANSI D.— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 448-451. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 235-237, 244. 

‘^MORE^’ STATION- 

Question re, removal of on the East Indian Railway to the village 

of Kandhaichak. 329. 

MOTI CHAND, The Honourable Raja— 

Question re . — 

Cancellation of the promotion of an Indian member of the Indian 
Educational Service to the selection grade. 411-412. 

Careers open to Indians in the service of the Government in India. 
412. 

Observation of the United Provinces Government on the Police Ad- 
* ministration Report for 1925. 410-411. 

MOTOR TYRES— 

Question re. booking of picture-frames, , etc., at parcel rates on 

State Railways. 3. 

‘MUDDIMAN, The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER— 

Resolution re . — 

Abolition of communal electorates. 570-77, 591-92. 

President of the Council of State. 646-47, 652-54. 

MUHAMMAD ALI MUHAMMAD KHAN, The Honourable Maharaja 

Sir of Muhammadabad — 

Oath of Office. 205. 

MUHAMMADAN(S)- 
Question re . — 

Number of appointed as Judges of the Calcutta High Court 

from the ranks of Vakils and Barristers since 1908. 92-93. 

Number of clerks in the Postal Department in the Burdwan 

Division. 19. 

Representation of in the administrative staff directly subordinate 

to the Superintendent of Education, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara^ 
etc. 616. 
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MUKHEEJEE, The Honoueablb Seijut LOKENATH-— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 441-446. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

* itsideration of Schedule I.i 800-803. 

Question re . — 

Bathrooms of class quarters in New Delhi. 781-782. 

Education of the children of the migratory employees of the Govern- 
ment of India. 782. 

Expenditure on the move of the Government of India between Delhi 
and Simla. 783. 

Giovernment servants and membership of the Anglo-Indian and Euro- 
pean Associations. 673. 

Government servants and membership of the Indian National Con- 
gress. 573. 

Legislation in connection with the Indian NaVy. 783-784. 

Eeduction of the period of stay of the Government of India in Simla. 
783. 

Eestricted supply of water in orthodox quarters in New Delhi. 782. 

Supply of extra furniture to tenants in Government quarters in New 
Delhi. 782. 

Treatment of the Indian National Congress as a political associatioiL. 

673-674 

Resolution re . — 

Compulsory Military training of University Students.: 498-600. 

Delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by members of the Indian 
Legislature. 602. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 367-69. 

MUN8IFFS- 

Question re. training of Indian Civil Service Officers as and sub- 

ordinate Judges before appointment as District and Additional 
Judges. 92. 

MUSLIMS— 

Question re . — 

Elimination of from the Delhi Education Department. 616-17. 

Representation of on the Board of Secondary Education for the 

Delhi Province. 618. 

MUSSALMANS— 

Resolution re. interest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Govern- 
ment Securities belonging to . 179-184. 

MYMENSINGH-BHAIRAB BAZAR-RAILWAY- 

See under '^Railway(8).'' 


isr 


NAIHATI- 

Question re. supply of drinking water for the railway employees of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway at and Ishurdi. 414-415. 
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NASIK- f 

Question re. printing of Stamps at J}he Security Press at . 

NATAL- 

Question re. total imports of coal from , etc. 478. 


153>154. 


NAVY— 

See under “Indian Navy.'' 

# 

NAWAB ALI KHAN, The Honourable Kaja— 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 791. 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Govt, of India 
Delegation to South Africa. 212-21 A. 

Resolution re. President of the Council of State. 644-648. 


NETRAVATHl River- 

Resolution re. railway bridge over the . 175-179. 

NEW DELHI- 
Question — 

Bathrooms of “D’^ class quarters in . 781 782. 

Grant of compensatory house rent allowance to men living out of 
. 780, 

Number of quarters available for the migratory establishments of the 

Govt, of India in . 777-778. 

Principle followed in the allotment of quarters in — 778-779. 

Quarters allotted to the different officers in . 77S. 

Railway station in . 613. 

Bestricted supply of water in orthodox quarters in . 782. 

Supply of extra furniture to tenants in Government Quarters in 
. 782. 

Thefts and burglaries in . 780. 


NEWSPAPERS— 

Question re. subsidies to . 619-20, 622. 

NOAKHALI— 

Question /y. arrival of trains at inconvenient hours at Bogra, Comilla 
and in Bengal. 13-14. 

NON-CO-OPERATORS— 

Question r( . grant of gun lic'cmces to and their relations. 250. 

NORTH BENGAL- 

Question r( , absence of a through train from Goalundo to -- — . 14. 

NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY- 
See under ^ ‘Rail way (8)^^ 

NOTICES— 

Question re. expenditure on the publication qf — and advertisements 
relating to State Railways. 248. 
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OAT^ OF OFFICE— 

'Bijay Chand Mahtab, the Honourable Maharajadhiraja Kir, of 
Burdwan. 1. 

Brayne, the Honourable Mr. Albert Frederick Lucas. 1. 

Chettiyar, the Honourable Sir Annamalai. 315. 

Corbett, the Honourable Mr. Geoffrey Latham. 25. 

Evans, the Honourable Mr. Frederick Buisson. 1. 

Forest, the Honourable Mr. Henry Telford Stoner. 1. 

Haig, the Honourable Mr. Harry Graham. 1. 

Hindley, the Honourable Sir Clement Daniel Maggs. 185. 

MeWatters, the Honourable Mr. Arthur Cecil. 1. 

Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, the Honourable Maharaja Sir, of 
Mahmudabad. 205. 

Rainy, the Honourable 8ir George. 267 

Richy, the Honourable Mr. James Alexander. 475. 

Sams, the Honourable Mr. Huliert Arthur. 611. 

Stow, the Iiorioural)le Mr. Alexander Montague. 509. 

Swan, th(‘ Honourable Mr. John Arthur Lang. 81. 

Symons, tiu' Honourable ?Jajor-General Thomas Henry. 247,407. 

Tek Chand, the Honourable Diwan. 1. 

Thomas, the Honourable Mr. George Arthur. 1. 

OBEROl, The Honourable Sardar SHIVDEV STNGH- 

Motion rr. ai)preeiation of the results achi(‘vefl by the Govt, of India 
Delegation to South Africa. 283-284. 

Resolution re . — 

Abolition of commune 1 eh‘ctorateB. 579-81, 587. 

Abstention of official members from voting on non-official Bills and 
Resolutions. 68-69. 

Amendment of the Indian Income-tax Act. 118-120. 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquois in Local Administrations under the 
direct control of the Govt, of India 43-45. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to add new clause 3. 380-82. 

OLD DELHI- 

Question re. location of the Army Headquarters offices in . 780- 

781. 

OPIUM— 

Resolution re. removal of restrictions imposed on medical i)ractitioners 
in regard to the dispensing of — . 260-264. 

ORTHODOX QUARTERS- 

Question re. restricted supply of water in in New Delhi 4 782. 

OVER-BRIDGE— 

Question re. provision of an and waiting-shed for intermediate 

and third class passengers at Jammooee station on the East Indian 
Railway. 247. 
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9VEBSEAS ALLOWANCES— 

Question re, pay, , leave rules, etc., of covenanted Indian officers in 

different Company-managed Bailways. 662-63. h 

OVEBSEEBS— 

Question re, vacancies of or Assistant managers in the Goverument 

of India Presses. 315. 


P 


PABNA- 

Question /e . — 

Construction of a light railway from Ishurdi to Bera via . 415. 

Survey and construction of a railway from Ishurdi to . 415. 

PADSHAH, Sahib Bahadur, The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMJVIAD. — 
Besolution re. abolition of communal electorates. 588-91. 

pAINTS- 

Question re. purchase of by the Military Department. 514. 

PAKSEY DISTBICT— 

Question re, dismissal of Haripadi Banerjee, a relieving station masterj^ 

in the by the Eastern Bengal Railway. 415. 

PANEL OF CHAIRMEN— 

Message from His Excellency the Governor General nominating Mem- 
bers of the Council of State to be on the . 2 

PARAS INS MUSEUM— 

Question ve. sale of the collection of pictures in the . 614. 

PARCEL(S)— 

Question re. delivery by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway of 

at Wadi Bunder instead of at Victoria Terminus. 4. 

PARCEL RATES— 

Question re. booking of picture-frames, motor tyres, etc., at on 

State Railways. 3. 

rASSE.NGER(S), FIRST, SECOND AND INTERMEDIATE CLASS- 
Question re. exhibition of the gamings from in the bx dget esti- 

mates. 7. 

PASSENGERS, INTERMEDIATE AND THIRD CLASS- 

Question re. provision of an over-bridge and waiting shed for — 
^mmooee station on the East Indian Railway. 247. 


PAY- 

Question re. — 

Differences iih designations, and prospects 

chargemen in the Jamalpur workshops. 248. 


of chargohands and 
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Question re. — ocrvtd. 

Differences in and prospects of Indian as compared with European 

or Anglo-Indian apprentices employed in the electrical branch of 
the Jamalpur workshops. 249. 

Differential treatment accorded to Anglo-Indian and European em- 
ployees in the State Railways in respect of , allowances, leave, 

etc. 628. 

Number of Indian drivers drawing the maximum of Rs. 220 on 

the Eastern Bengal Railway. 414 

of certain officers of the Provincial Civil Service. 17. 

of the Chief Superintendent of the Indian Stores Department. 

779-780. 

of the clerical staff of the office of the Accountant General, Burma. 

560-61. 

, overseas allowances, leave rules, etc., of covenanted Indian Officers 

in Company-managed Railways. 562-63. 

PEACOCK FEATHERS— 

Question re, export of . 476. 

PICTURE(S)— 

Question re.— 

Sale of the collection of in the Parasins Museum. 614. 

The Parasins Collection of historical records and at Satara. 131. 

PICTURE-FRAMES— 

Question re. booking of motor tyres, etc., at parcel rates on State 

Railways. 3. 

PILGRIM CENTRES- 

Questlon re. proposals of Sir Leonard Rogers for controlling cholera. 

in . 615-16. 

PLATFORM(S)- 

Question re . — 

Absence of and waiting rooms at Faridpur Station. 12. 

Provision of a raised- at Purabsarai station on the East Indian 

Railway. 247. 

POLICE ADMINISTRATION REPORT FOR 1925- 

Question re, observations of the United Provinces Government on 

the 410-11. 

POLICY-HOLDERS- 

Question re, exemption from income-tax of the portions of profits paid’ 

by Life Insurance Offices to . 612-14. 

POLITICAL ASSOCIATION— 

Question re, treatment of the Indian National Congress as a . 673- 

674 . 
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POLL-TAX- 

^ Question re.— 

Levy by the East African Government of a on Indians. !!>* 

on Indians 'in Kenya. 25. 

POONA- 

Quostion 7 (\ — 

Beam wireless station near . 614. 

Coni^nuance of the present practice of taking tahoots over the Sangam 

Bridge on Wellesly Eoad, . 475. 

Establishment of a Sanskrit College in . 149, 

POONA DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS- 

Question rt. transfer of the to Secunderabad. 613. 

Resolution r( . transfer of the from Poona to Secunderabad. 102- 

106. 

POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH FACILITIES— 

Question n . special to Heads of Provinces. 7-8. 

POSTAL DEPARTMENT— 

Question rr. — 

Method of recruitment to the higher posts of the — . 628-29. 

Number of Muhammadan clerks in the — in the Burdwan division. 
19. 

POSTAL RATES— 

Question rr. reduction of — on letters and postcards. 19.* 

Resolution re. reduction of . 105-111. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS— 

Resolution rf . interest on deposits in and Government Securities 

belonging to Mussalmans. 179-184. 

POST A L SUPERINTENDENTS— 

Question re. number of probationers appointed as in Bengal. 19. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENTS— 

Resolution re. separation of the . 73-77. 

POSTCARDS— 

Question rc. reduction of postal rates on letters and . 19. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL- 

Question re. appointment of an Indian as of a Presidency. 629. 

POST OFFICE(S) * ^ . 

Question re. number of having telegraphic connection in the sub- 

division of Bogusarai in the Monghyr District. 019. 

PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE— 

Resolution re. . 642-68. 
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PBESIDENT, The Honourable the— 

Congratulations from to the Honourable Sir Jo^jn Bell on the 

Knighthood conferred upon him. 22. 

Decision by that the most convenient form in which the Council 

should take the Currency Bill into consideration was to start with the 
ratio clause. 690. 

Lays down procedure to be followed in moving amendments to the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Bill. 345. 

Postponement by of certain questions. 205. 

Kuling by that a member before putting in a question should make 

himself responsible for the accuracy of any statement contained therein. 
409. 

Ruling by that as the discussion on postal rates is one that can 

come and almost inevitably must come on in a few weeks^ time in the 
consideration of the Finance Bill, it is desirable that the House should 
express its opinion on the amendment moved to adjourn the discussion. 
111 . 

Ruling by that Dr. U. Rama Rau should refrain from making on 

the Resolution re. the construction of a railway line between Manga- 
lore and Marmagoa the speech which he apparently intended to make ' 
on a Resolution which had been disallowed on the ground that it 
affected the relations of the Government of India with the administra- 
tion of an Indian State. 481. 

Ruling by that Honourable Members should, as far as possible re- 

frain from putting forward their argiynents in favour of the grant 
of full responsible government to India as a whole in connection with 
the resolution for the constitution of a Self-governing Andhra Pro- 
vince. 161-162. 

PRESS(ES)- 
Question re . — 

Inspection of the Government of India at Simla and Delhi by 

Factory Inspectors. 315-16. 

Vacancies of Overseers or Assistant Managers in the Government of 
India . 316. 

PRIVILEGES— 

Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the and status 

of Members of the Council of State. 21. 


PROBATIONERS- 

Question re. number of appointed as Postal Superintendents in 

Bengal. 19. 

PROHIBITION- 

Resolution re. of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under 

the direct control of the Government of India. 28-49. 

PROMOTION- 

Question re. cancellation of the of an Indian member of the Indian 

Educational Service to the selection grade. 411-412. 
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PROSECUTION(S)— 

Question rt, — under section 163* A of the Indian Penal Code during 
the last five years. 12. 

PEOVIDENT FUNDS (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See under Bill(s) 

Pr6vINCE(S)- 

Question re. opening of new railways in the different . 412. 

PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVICE— 

Question re. pay of certain officers of the . 17. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT(S)- 
Question re . — 

Names and qualifications of Indian Members of Executive Councils 

of the different for the last seven years. 316. 

Percentage of expenditure incurred by under certain specified 

heads. 478. 

Reports from on the working of the reformed constitution. 509. 

PROVINCIAL JUDICIAL SERVICE— 

Question re . — 

Grant of 15 days^ leave on average pay to Members of the , 

Bengal. 93. 

Recruitment of High Court Judges from Members of the . 91-92. 

PURABSABAT RTATTON— 

Question re ^ro'^ision of a raised platform at on the East Indian 

Railufiv 917 


Q 


QUARTERS- 
Question re . — 

Bathrooms of "'D'^ class in New Delhi. 781-782. 

Number of available for the migratory establishments of the Oxyy- 

ernmcnt of India offices in New Delhi. 777-78. 

Principle followed in the allotment of in New Delhi. 778-779 

allotted to the di^er^nt officers in New Delhi. 778. 

Restricted supply of water in orthodox in New Delhi. 782. 

Supply of extra furniture to tenants in Government in New 

Delhi. 782. ; 


QUESTIONS- 

Postponement by the Honourable the President of certain . 205. 


B 

RAILWAY BRIDGE- 

Question re. at Bally. 28. ' 

Resolution re. over the Netravathi river. 176*1^9. 
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B.AILWAY BUDGET- 
See under “ Budget 

KAILWAY EMPLOYEES- 

Question m supply of drinking water for the of the Eastern Bengal 

Railway at Naihati and Ishurdi. 414-416. 

RAILWAY FARE(S)~ 

Resolution re. reduction of for third class passengers. 77-80. 

RAILWAY FREIGHT- 

Question re. enhancement of the — ~ on Khadder cloth. 25-26. 

RAILWAY LTNE(S)- 

Question re. fencing of the between Kharagpur and Midnapur. 93. 

Resolution re. construction of a between Mangalore and the nearest 

point in British Indian territory to Marmagoa. 480-84. 

RAILWAY RATES ADVISORY COMMITTEE— 

Question r(. number of cases dealt with by the . 27-28. 

RAILWAY STATIONS— 

Resolution r(. opening of new between Madras and Arkonam on 

the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 393-400. 

RAILWAY(S)- 

Announcetnent of the result of the election to the Panel for the Central 

Advisory Council for . 267. 

Question re . — 

Abolition of intermediate class accommodation on . 560. 

Construction of a light from Ishurdi to Bera via Pabna. 416. 

Opening of new in the different provinces. 412 

between India and Burma 413. 

between Santragachi and Vishnupur. 19. 

from India to Burma. 27. 

Survey and construction of a from Ishurdi to Pabna. 415. 

BENGAL AND NORTH-WESTERN— 

Question re . — 

Overcrowding of trains on the during fairs. 18. 

Provision of waiting rooms at stations on the . 18. 

-- - COMPANY-MANAGED- 

Question re. pay, overseas allowances, leave rules, etc., of covenanted 
Indian officers in , 562-63. 

EASTERN BENGAL- 

Question re . — 

Comparison of fares on the Mjnnensingh-Bhairab-Bazar Railway and 
the . 14. 

Dismissal of Haripada Banerjee, a relieving station master in the 
Paksey district by the - 7 - 7 ;. 416. . „ , . . ^ 

^ llindishtediiess of thd Indian subordinate siaff of the — —to Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies. 414. 
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BAILWAY(S)--EASTERN BENGAL-(conerf.) 

Question re, — (contd,). 

Issue of 14 days’ return tickets to intermediate class passengers on/ 
the . 412-413. 

Number of Indian drivers drawing the maximum pay of Rs. 220 on 
the . 414. 

Promotion of subordinate officers of the trained in the Chandausi 

Training School to the superior grade. 414. 

Railway Welfare Committee on the . 414. 

Return journey fares on the . 15. 

* Supply of drinking water for the railway employees of the at 

^ Naihilti and Ishurdi. 414-416. 

EAST INDIAN- 

Question re.^ 

Apprentices employed in the workshop of the at Jamalpur. 93. 

Leave on full pay of chargehands and chargemen on the . 249- 

250. 

Provision of a raised platform at Purahsarai station on the . 247. 

Provision of an overbridore and waiting-shed for intermediate and 
third class passengers at Jammooee station on the — — . 247. 

— Removal of More ” station on the — - to the village of Kandhai- 
chak. 329. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA- 

Question re . — 

Delivery by the of parcels at Wadi Bunder instead of at 

Victoria Terminus. 4. 

Grievances of workmen of the regarding service gratuities. 132. 

MADRAS AND SOUTHERN MAHRATTA- 

Reaolution re. opening of new railway stations between Madras and' 
Arkonam on the . 393-400. 

MYMENSINGH-BHAIRAB-BAZAR— 

Question re . — 

Comparison of fares on the and the Eastern Bengal Railway. 14. 

Slow speed of the trains of the . 14. 

- NORTH-WESTERN— 

Question re . — 

Luggage rates on the . 410. 

Supply of defective underframes for the . 563-64. 

- RAIPUR-VIZIANAGRAM— 

Question re. progress in the construction of the . 26. 

^ SOUTH INDIAN- 

Question re. pjrovision of internaediate class accommodation on the 
Cevlon Boiit Mail trains of the . 6. 

Resolution re. provision of intermediate class aceommodatfoil on tile 
. 124-136. 
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EAILWAY(S) STATE— (cQntd,) 

Question re. — (contd.) 

Abount of excess fares realised by Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 

329*30. 

Appointment of Indians as Agents of . 5G1. 

Booking of picture frames, motor tyres, etc., at parcel rates on . 3. 

Different rates on for khaddar and foreign cloth. 248. 

Differential treatment accorded to Anglo-Indian and European em- 
ployees in the in respect of pay, allowances, leave, etc. ,628. 

Divisional Superintendents on . 563. ^ 

Equipment of third class carriages on with electHc 3^ 

Expenditure on the publication of notices and advertisements relatii^ 
to . 248. 

Heads of Stores Departments in . 663. 

Nomination of the accountant of the workshop at Jamalpur as a 

member of the Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa. 330. 
Recommendations of the Raven Committee regarding workshops Ott 
. 563. 

Reduction in passenger fares on . 94-96. 

Return tickets on . 251. 

Waiting rooms for intermediate class passengers on . 410. 

TELLICHERRY-WYNAD-COORG— 

Question le. . 91. 

RAILWAY STATION(S)— 

Question re. — 

Opening of the — -near Ajmere Gate, Delhi. 664. 

in New Delhi. 613. 

RAILWAY WELFARE COMMITTEE— 

Question n . on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 414, 

RAILWAY WORKSHOPS- 

Question re. terms of employment of Indian, European and Anglo-Indian? 
apprentices of the at Jamalpur on completion of their apprentice- 

ship. 248-49. 

RAINY, The Honoukable Sir GEORGE— 

Oath of Office. 267. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to conSlider. 331-44. 

Motion to add new clause 3, 383, 386-87. 

RAIPIJR-VIZIANAGRAM RAILWAY^ 

See under Railway(s) 

RAJRABI— 

Question re, train service from to Faridpur. 14. 
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BAMADAS PANTULU, The Honourable Mr. V.-~ 

Currenpy Bill — 

ConsiderRtion of clause 4. 735-739. 

Motion to pass. 771-772. 

General discussion of the General Budget. 458-463, 466. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 230, 237-241, 243. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to pass. 823-827, 828. 

Indian Forest Bill — 

Motion to consider. 142-143. 

Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 84-85. 

Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider- 88-89. 

Motion re. Appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 277-278. 

Question re. — 

Grant of compensatory house rent allowance to men living out of 
New Delhi. 780. 

Location of the Army Headquarters offices in old Delhi. 780-781. 
Number of quarters available for the migratory establishments of the 
Government of India offices in New Delhi. 777-778. 

Pay of the Chief Superintendent, Indian Stores Department. 779- 
780, 

Principle followed in the allotment of quarters in New Delhi. 778-779. 
Quarters allotted to the different officers in New Delhi. 778. 

The Chief Superintendent, Indian Stores Department. 779. 

Thefts and burglaries in New Delhi. 780. 

Resolution re.-~~ 

Abolition of communal electorates. 583-86. 

Abstention of official members from the voting on non-official Bills and 
Resolutions. 67-68. 

Amendment of the Court-fees Act. 257-259. 

Amendment of the Indian Forest Act, 1878. 528-29, 530. 

Amendment of the Indian Income-tax Act. A20rl2l. 

Appointment of Vakils as permanent Chief Justices of High Courts. 
97-101, 102. 

Censorship and control of cinematographs and other public resorts of 
amusement. 630-34, 640-41. 

Compulsory military training of University students. 484-91, 492, 
497, 500-01, 502. 

Constitution of a separate self-governing Andhra province. 156-161, 
172-174. 

Daily allowance of Members of the Council of State. 548-51, 563, 656 . 
Delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of the Indian 
Legi si atu re. 601-02. 

Rlection of Departmental Advisory Committees. 606-07,. 609-10. 
Management and upkeep of fish-curing yards in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 401-06. 

President of the Council of State. 644, 649-62, 653 , 656 - 57 . 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations uirifoi* Wi 
direct control of the Government of India. 28-34, 46-48. 

' T|cdc(‘tion of agricultural indebtedness. 293-298, 308-310^ 311. 
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BAMADAS PANTULU, The Honourable Me. ’^,—contd. 
Resolution re. — contd. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 345-55, 358, 361. 


RAMA RAU, The Honourable Dr. U. — 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 696-698. 

Consideration of clause 1. 756-759. 

General discussion of the General Budget. 419-424. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 221-226. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 794-796. 

■Question re, — 

Abolition of intermediate class accommodation on Railways, 560. 

Addition of rules lO-A and 24-A to the rules of the Council of State. 
408. 

Civilian Apprentice Store-holders in Arsenals. 911. 

Exhibition of the earnings from first, second and intermediate class 
passengers in the budget estimates. 7. 

Extension of the Lee Commission's concessions to Indian members of 
the Indian Medical service. 559-60. 

Formation of a separate Kannada province. 251. 

Luggage rates on the North Western Railway. 410. • 

Makut Forest Exploitation Scheme, Coorg. 8. 

Non-issue of through tickets to intermediate class passengers from 
Madras to Delhi. 91. 

Provision of intermediate class accommodation on the Ceylon Boat 
Mail Trains of the South Indian Railway. 6. 

Recommendations contained in Chapters 29 and 30 of the Civil 
Justice Committee’s Report, 1924-25. 409-410. 

Regulation and control of beggary and vagrancy. 408-409. 

Representation of Coorg in the Central Legislature. 8-9. 

Special postal and telegraph facilities to Heads of provinces. 7-8. 

Surpluses from the direct administration of Coorg by the Govern- 
ment of India. 9. 

The Tellicherry Wynad-Coorg Railway. 91. 

Unemployment among the middle classes. 409. 

Waiting rooms for intermediate class passengers on State Railways. 
410. 

Resolution rr . — 

Censorship and control of cinematographs and other public resorts of 
amusement. 638-39. 

Constitution of a separate self-governing Andhra province. 167-168. 

Construction of a railway line between Mangalore and the nearest 
point in British India to Marmagoa. 480-83, 484. 

Control of the craze for medicinal drugs. 619-2V 524. 


Opening of new railway stations between Madras and Arkonam on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 393-96, 400. 
Prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under direct 
control of the Governrtient of India. 42-43. 

Provision of intermediate class accommodation on the South Indian 
Railway. 124-127, 129-im * 

E 2 
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KAMA RAU, The Honoubablb De. TJ,—contd. 

Resolution re. — contd. 

Railway bridge over the Netravathi river. 175-176, 178-179. 
Reduction of agricultural indebtedipiess. S04-306. 

Removal of restrictions imposed on medical practitioners in regard 
to the dispensing of opium. 260-263, 264. 

Separation of the Post and Telegraph Departments. 73-74. 

RAMPAL SINGH, The Honoukable RAJA SIR— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 463-456. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 232-33. 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 285-286. 

Nomination of as a member of the Committee on Petitions. 2. 

RAM SARAN DAS, The Honourable LALA— 

Currency Bill — 

, Motion to consider. 685-689. 

Consideration of clause 4. 700, 708, 716, 717, 718, 722-727, 730 

Consideration of clause 1. 766. 

Consideration of clause 3. 768-769. 

Motion to pass. 772, 773. 

% General discussion of the General Budget. 465-458. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 214-218, 244. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 797. 

Consideration of Schedule I. 8^, 810-811, 814. 

Consideration of Schedule fll. 819-820. 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 274-275. 

Nomination of as Chairman of the Committee on Petitions. 2. 

Question re . — 

Appointment of Indians as Agents of State Railways. 564. 

Chemical composition of artificial ghee. 565. 

Divisional Superintendents on State Railways. 663. 

Heads of Stores Departments in State Railways. 563. 

Kumb Mela railway traffic. 664-65. 

Opening of the railway station near Ajmere Gate, Delhi. 564. 
Recommendations of the Raven Committee regarding workshops on 
State Railways. 563. 

Supply of defective underfyames for the North-Western Railway* 663- 
64. 

Resolution re . — 

Assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to mem- 
bers of the Council of State, of the Legislative Assembly and of 
Provincial Legislative Councils. 658-61, 665-666, 668, 669. 

Interest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Government Secu- 
rities belonging to Musaalmans. 184. 

Railway bridge over the Netravathi river. 178. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to add new clause 3. 382-83. 

RANGA RAO, The Honourabijb BAJA SRI RAVTI SWETAOHALA- 
PATI RAMAKRISHNA BAHADUR-OP BOBBILI— 

Resolution re. constitution of a separa^ self-goveimiiig Ahdhra pro- 
vince. 167. 
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aaATEs- 

Question re, different on State Railways for hhaddwr and foreign 

cloth. 246. 

RATIO- 

Question re, representations in favour of fixing the at Is. to 

the rupee. 476. 

RAVEN COMMITTEE- 

Question re. recommendations of the regarding workshops on State 

Railways. 663. 

RECRUITMENT(S)~ 

Question re. — 

Method of to the higher posts of the Postal Department. 628*29. 

Method of to the. superior posts in the Telegraph Department. 629. 

of High Court Judges from members of the Provincial Judicial 

Service. 91-92. 

REFORMED CONSTITUTION-- 

Question re. reports from Provincial Governments on the working of 
the . 509. f 

REFORMS INQUIRY COMMITTEE— 

Question re, action taken on the recommendations of the . 509. 

REGULATION III OF 1818- 

Question T( . release of persons detained under . 11. 

REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL- 
Sec under Bill(8) 

REPORT(S)— 

Question re . — 

Recommendations contained in Chapters 29 and 30 of the of the 

Civil Justice Committee. 409-10. 

of the Committee appointed to enquire into the privileges and 

status of Members of the Council of State. 21. 

RESEARCH(E6)- 

Question re. by a Norwegian meteorologist regarding weatfier fore- 

casts. 133. 

’RESOLUTION(S)— 

Question re. — 

Action taken on passed by the Council of State. 623-27. 

Action taken on passed by the Historical Records Commissipn, 

134. ^ 

Abolition of communal electorates. 566-92. 

Abstention of Official Members from voting on non-official Bills and 

, 89-*73. ^ 

Amendment of the Court-fees Act 252-269. 

Amendment of the Indian Forest Act, 1B7S. 529-^1. 
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EESOLUTION(S)-~cone^. ^ 

Question re . — 

Amendment of the Indian Income-tax Act. 112-124. 

Appointment of Vakils as permanent Chief Justices of High Courts* 
97-102. 

Assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to Mem- 
bers of the Council of State, of the Legislative Assembly and of Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils. 658-69. 

Censorship and control of cinematographs and other public resorts of 
amusement. 630-42. 

Compulsory military training of University students. 484-503. 

Constitution of a separate self-governing Andhra province. 156-174. 

Construction of a railway line between Mangalore and the nearest 
point in British Indian territory to Marmagoa. 480-84. 

Control of the craze for medicinal drugs. 515-25. 

Daily allowance of Members of the Council of State. 548-58. 

Delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of the Indian 
Legislature. 593-606. 

Election of Departmental Advisory Committees. 606-10. 

Formation of a Central Road Development Fund. 49-59. 

Intejrest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Government 
securities belonging to Mussal^ians. 179-184. 

Leaders of Indian Delegations to the League of Nations. 531-44. 

Management and upkeep of fish-curing yards in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 401-06. 

Opening of new railway stations between Madras and Arkonam on the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 393-400. 

President of the Council of State. 642-58. 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 28-49. 

Provision of intermediate class accommodation on the South Indian 
Railway. 124-130, 

Railway bridge over the Netravathi river. 175-179. 

Reduction of agricultural indebtedness. 293-313. 

Reduction of postal rates. 105-111. 

Reduction of railway fares for third class passengers. 77-80. 

Removal of restrictions imposed on medical practitioners in regard to 
the dispensing of opium. 260-264. 

Separation of the Post and Telegraph Departments. 73-77. 

Transfer of the Poona district Headquarters from Poona to 
Secunderabad. 102*106. 

Treatment of tuberculosis. 503-08. 

RETURN TICKETS— 

Question re . — 

Issue of 14 days^ — to intermediate class passengers on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 412-418. 

on State Railways. 251. 

RETRENOHMENT(S)- 

Question re. in expenditure of the Government of Bombay. .509-10. 

EEVEESE COUNCIL BILLS- i m 

Question re. deflation of Currency and sale of 12, 
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BICHEY, The Honourable Mr. JAMES ALEXANDEE— 

Oath of Office. 475. 

Resolution re, compulsory military training of University students^ 
492-94. 


RIOTS— 

Question re , — 

Communal . 620-21. 

Recent communal at Kharagpur. 20. 

ROAD AND TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT— 

Question re, Indian Association. 615. 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION- 

Question ?v . visit to India of an official of the . 615. 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS— 

Question r( . — . 510-11. 

ROGERS, Sir LEONARD— 

Question /y. proposals of for controlling cholera in the pilgrim 

centres. 615-16. 

ROUTE- % 

Question re. selection of the for the Dinajpur-Ruhia Railway line* 

IE. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE— 

Question re. visit of the to England during the summer. Id4-135i 

ROY CHOUDHURI, The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR— 

Currency Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 700-702, 712. 

Consideration of clause 5. 769-770. 

General discussion of the General Budget. 451-453. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget. 233-235. 

Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill — ^ 

Consideration of clause 3. 86, 

Indian Registration (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion to consider 87. 

Question re. — 

Absence of a through train from Goalundo to North J^engal. 14. 
Absence of platform and waiting rooms at Faridpur station. 12. 
Acquisition of land for the Vizagapatam Harbour. 26. 

Arrival of trains at inconvenient hours at Bogra, Comill a and Noakhali 
in Bengal. 13-14 

Comparison of fares on the Mymensingh-Bhairab-Bazar Railway and 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. 14. 

Construction of a light railway from Ishurdi to Bera via Pabna. 416. 
Construction of a railway from Ishurdi to Bera. 415. 

Contemplated placing under restraint of the Honourable Haji Abu 
Ahmed A. E. Ohaznavi. 2f. 

Deflation of currency and '^ale of . Reserve Council Bills. 12. 
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EOY CHOUDHUftI, Tm Hokoueablb 14e. KUMAB BAISKAH-^-contd. 

Qttesfcioii re, — contd. 

in the delivexy of letters to places like Jayaganj in the ^triot 
of Dinajpur in Bengal 12. 

Dismissal of Haripada Banerjee, a relieving station master in the 
Paksey district by the Eastern Bengal Eailway. 416. 

Dual control of Aden by the United Bangdom and the Government 
of India. 613. 

Enhancement of the railway freight on khaddar cloth. 26-26. 

Expenditure on the Yixagapatam Harbour. 27. 

Indebtedness of the Indian subordinate staff of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway to Co-operative Credit Societies. 414. 

Issue of 14 days’ return tickets to intermedinate class passengers on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. 412-413. 

Levy by the East African Government of a poll-tax on Indians. 11. 

Manufacture of aniline dyes and artificial silk. 413. 

Number of cases dealt with by the Railway Rates Advisory Conunittee. 
27-28. 

Number of Indian drivers drawing the maximum pay of Rs. 220 on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. 414. 

Opening of new Railways in the different provinces. 412. 

Poll-tax on Indians in Kenya. 25. 

Progress in the construction of the Raipur-Vizianagram Railway. 26. 

Promotion of subordinate officers ofKffche Eastern Bengal Railway 
trained in the Ohandausi Training School to the superior grade. 
414. 

Prosecutions under section 153A, of the Indian Penal Code during 
the last five years. 12. 

Provision made for debt redemption during the years 1916-17 to 1925-26. 
611-12. 

Publication of the Report of the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 13. 

Railway between India and Burma. 413. 

Railway bridge at Bally. 28. 

Railway from India to Burma. 27. 

Railway Welfare Committee on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 414. 

Recent visit to India of a German expert on hydro-electric power. 413. 

Recommendations of the Indian Territorial Force, Indian Mercantile 
Marine and Indian Taxation Enquiry Committees. 13. 

Release of persons detained under Regulation III of 1818. 11. 

Return journey fares on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 16. 

Selection of the route for the Dinajpur-Ruhia Railway line. 13, 

Slow speed of the Mymeiisingh-Bhairab- Bazar trains. J4. 

Supply of* drinking water for the railway employees of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway at Naihati and lehurdi. 414-415. 

Survey and construction of a railway from Ishurdi to Pabna. 416. 

Train Service from Rajbari to Faridpur. 14. 

Resolution re. President, of the Council of State. 664-65. 


EULE(S)- 

Question re,^ 

Addition of — lOA. and 24A. to tile — r of the Ooimcil of State. 
406. 

12-A. of the Bombay Legislative Council 610. 
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iEULING(S)— 

by the Honourable the President that a member before ptittixilg in 

a question should make himself responsible for the accuracy of any 
statement contained therein. 409. 

by the Honourable the President that as the discussion on pdstal 

rates is one that can come and almost inevitably must come on in a 
few weeks’ time in the consideration of the Finance Bill, it is 
desirable that the House should express its opinion on the amend* 
ment moved to adjourn the discussion. 111. 

by the Honourable the President that Dr. U. Rama Ran should 

refrain from making on the Resolution re. the construction of a rail- 
way line between Mangalore and Marmagoa the speech which he 
apparently intended to make on a Resolution which had been dis- 
allowed on the ground that it affected the relations of the Govern- 
ment of India with the administration of an Indian State. 481. 

by the Honourable the President that Honourable Members should, 

as far as possible, refrain from putting forward arguments in favour 
of the grant of full responsible government to India as a whole in 
connection with the Resolution for the constitution of a self-govern- 
ing Andhra Province. 161-162. 

RUPEE— * 

Question 7 r. representation in favour of fixing the ratio at Is. Qd. to the 
. 476. 

RUPEE TENDERS— 

Question rc. for stores. 622. 

S 


salt supply— 

Question re. acLion taken on the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry 

Committee to make India Self-supporting in the matter of . 

93-94. , 

SAMS, The TTonoijkable Mr. HUBERT ARTHUR— 

Oath of office. 611. 

SANGAM BRIDGE— 

Question re, continuance of the present practice of taking taboots over 
the on Wellesly Road, Poona. 475. 

gANKARAN NAIR, The Honourable Sir— 

Indian Forest Bill — 

Motion to consider. 144-146.^ 

Nomination of as a member of the Committee on Petitions. 2. 

Resolution ^ 

Abolition of communal electorates. 666-70, 687, 688, 692. 

Constitution of a separn^te self-governing Andhra Province. 170-172. 
President of the Council of State. 642-44 657-68. 

Prohibition of .alcoholic liquors in Local Administtations under liie 
direct eontro) cf the Govemment of India. 38-40. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill- 
Motion to add new 4atiie 3. 371*70, 337: 
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SANSKRIT COLLEGE— 

Question re. establishment of a in Poona. 149. 

SANTRAGACHI— 

Question re. railway between and Vishnupur. 19. 

SARAN DISTRICT— 

Question re. floods in the in 1923. 15. 

8ATARA— 

Question re. the Parasnis collection of historical records and pictures 
at . 131. 

SEA CUSTOMS (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See under '' Bill(s)’\ 

SECUNDERABAD- 

Question re. transfer of the Poona District Headquarters to . 613. 

Resolution re. transfer of the Poona District Headquarters to . 

102-105. 

SECURITY PRESS— 

Question re. printing of Stamps at^'the at Nasik. 153-154. 

SEED(S)- 

Question re. supply of good and improved implements to agricul- 

turists. 17. 

SELECTION GRADE— 

Question re. cancellation of the promotion of an Indian Member of the 
Indian Educational Service to the . 411-412. 

SERVICE GRATUITIES— 

Question re. grievances of workmen’ of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way regarding . 132. 

SETHNA, The Honourable Sir PHIROZE— » 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 278-283. 

Nomination of to the Panel of Chairmen. 2. 

Question re . — 

Action taken on the recommendations of the Indian Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee. 610. 

Action taken on the recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee. 509. 

Contribution by India to the League of Nations. 512. 

Exemption from income-tax of the portion of profits paid by Life 
1 Insurance Offices to policy-holders. 512-14. 

Income-tax collected in each of the last two years from Life Offices 
working in India on profits paid to their policy-holders. 619, 

Number and salaries of Indians engaged on thfe staff of the League of 
Nations. 512. 

Purchase of paints by the Military Deplkftment. 614. 
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SETHNA, The Honourable Sir PHIBOZE— 

Question re, — contd. 

Reports from Provincial Governments on the working of the reformed 
constitution. 509. 

Retrenchments in expenditure of the Government of Bombay. 609-10. 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellowships. 510-11. 

Rule 12- A. of the Bombay Legislative Council Rules. 610. 

Transfer of Aden to the Colonial Office. 514. 

Resolution re . — 

Daily allowance of members of the Council of State. 558-55. 

Leaders of Indian delegations to the League of Nations. 531-35, 
540-43. , 

SETT, The Honourable Mr. NALININATH-- 
Currency Bill — 

Consideration of Clause 1. 759-760. 

Indiap Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 785-787, 789. 

Resolution re. election of Departmental Advisory Committees. 607. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 369-70. 

SICK LEAVE— 

Question re, of chargehands and chargemen. 249. 

SILVER— 

Question re . — 

Discovery of in the Kangra Valley and the Kulu Valley. 132. 

Purchase of . 4. 

Sale of in India or abroad. 4. 

SIMLA— 

Question re. — 

Expenditure on the move of the Government of India between Delhi 
and . 783. 

Inspection of the Government of India Presses at and Delhi by 

Factory Inspectors. 315-316. 

Reduction of the period of stay of the Government of India in 

783. 

SINGH, The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir RAMESHWARA , of 

Darbhanga — 

Currency Bill — 

Motion to consider. 685. 

SINHA, The Honourable Mr. ANXJGRAHA NARAYAN- 
Question re * — 

Grant of relief to the coal trade. 477-78. 

Madras Local Option Bill. 476-77. 

Output of coal in the collieries of Bihar and Orissa, etc. 479. 
f Percentage of expenditure incurred by Provincial Governments under 
certain specified heads. 478. 

Representations in favour of fixing the ratio at 1.?. to the rupee. 
476. 
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SINHA, The Honourable Me. ANUGRAHA NARAYAN— contrf. 

% Question re. — oontd. 

Total imports of coal from Natal, etc. 478. 

Besohition re. amendment of the Indian Forest Act, 1878. 525-26, 630. 

SLAVERY CONVENTION— 

Question re, . 132. 

SOCIETIES REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See under ** Bill(s)^*. 

SOUTH AFRICA— 

Motion re. appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 267-292. 

Question re. assisted emigration of Indians in to countries other 

than India. 545. 

Statement by the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah re. settlement 
reached^at the Conference recently held in . 205-210. 

SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY— 

See under ** Railway(s)^^ 

SPEECHES— 

Resolution re. delivery of in Hindi or Urdu by Members of the 

Indian Legislature. 593-606. 

STAMPS- 

Question re. printing of at the Security Press at Nasik. 153-154. 

STANDING ADVISORY COMMITTEE(S)— 

Election to the Panel for the of the Department of Education, 

Health and Lands. 833. 

Motion for the election of a panel for the to be attached to the 

Department of Education, Health and Lands. 672. 

Nominations to the Panel for the in the Department of Education, 

Health and Lands. 741. ^ 

Question re. , Commerce Department. 97. 

STANDING COMMITTEE(S)— 

Election of the Panel from which nominations to the — — for the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour are to be made. 203. 

Motion re. election of a panel for the for the DepaHment of Com- 

merce. 266. 

Motion re. election of a Panel for the to advise on subjects in the 

Department of Industries and Labour. 135. 

Result of the election to the Panel for the attached to the Com- 

merce Department. 313. 

19TANDI1TO OOMUntTEE ON EMIGBATION— 

Nleotion of the ranel from which noEoinations to the are to he made. 

aos-03. 

lifotion re. election of a Panel for the 1S5. « 
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STATEMENT OF BUSINESS— 

by the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah. 23-24, 313. 

STATEMENT(S) (LAID ON THE TABLE)— 

— re, action taken on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee. 480. 

re, agreement between the United Kingdom and Estonia regarding 

tonnage measurement of merchantships. 21. 

re, agreement between the United Kingdom and Greece, respecting 

the measurement of tonnage of merchantships. 565. 

rt. further commercial treaties which Effect India. 330. 

STATE RAILWAYS— 

*SV€ under “ Railway (s)’\ 

STATION(S)— 

Question re. provision of waiting rooms at on the Bengal and North- 

Western Railway. 18. 

STATION MASTER(S)— 

Question re. dismissal of Haripada Banerjee, a relieving in the 

Pakscy District by the Eastern Bengal Railway. 415. 

STATUS— 

Report of the Comjniftee appointed to inquire into the privileges and 
of Members of the Council of State. 21. 

STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTEC TION) BILL— 

See under Bill(8)^\ 

STORES— 

Question re. rupee tenders for . 622. 

STORES DEPARTMENTS— 

Question re. heads of in State Railways. 663. 

STOW, The Honourable Mr, ALEXANDER MONTAGUE— 

Oath of Office. 609.* 

STUDENTS— 

Resolution re. compulsory military training of University 484-603. 

SUBORDINATE JUDGES— 

Question re. training of Indian Civil Service officers as Munsiffs and 

before appointment as District and Additional Judges. 92. 

SUBSIDY(IES)— 

Question re, to newspapers. 610-20, 622. 

SUHRAWARDY, The Honourable Mr, MAHMOOD— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 432-435. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

ConsideratioD of Schedule 1. 806, 812-813, 
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.filTHABWARDY, The Honourable Mb. MAHMOOD— cowtd 

Motion re, appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 286-287. 

Question re , — 

Action t^ken on the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee to make India Self-supporting in the matter of Salt Supply. 
93-94. 

Appointment of the District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, as Assistant 
Superintendent of Education. 618-19. 

Apprentices employed rti the workshop of the East Indian Railway at 
Jamalpur. 93. 

Elimination of Muslims from the Delhi Education Department. 
616-17. 

Fencing of the railway lines between Kharagpur and Midnapur. 93. 
Grant of 15 days’ leave on average pay to members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service, Bengal. 93. 

Grievances of the members of the Indian Service Pensions Associa- 
tion. 777. 

J. V. Classes to be attached to the Anglo-Aral)ic College, Delhi. 617-18. 
Muhammadan District Inspector of Schools. Delhi Province, etc. 617. 
Muhammadan Judges of the Calcutta High Court. 92. 

Muslim representation on the Board of Secondary Education for the 
Delhi Province. 618. 

Names and qualifications of Indian Members of Executive Councils 
of the different Provincial Governments for the last seven years. 
316. 

Number of Muhammadan clerks in the Postal Departiiienf in the 
Burdwan Division. 19. 

Number of Muhammadans appointed as Judges of the* Calcutta High 
Court from the ranks of Vakils and Barristers since 1908. 92-93. 

Number of probationers appointed as ^Postal Superintendents in 
Bengal. 19. 

Provision of an intermediate class waiting room at Kharagpur. 18. 
Railway between Santragachi and Vishnupur. 19. 

Recent communal riots at Kharagpur. 20. 

Recruitment of High Court Judges from members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service. 91-92. 

Reduefion in passenger fares on State Railways. 94-96. 

Reduction of postal rates on letters and postcards. 19. 

Representation of Muhammadans in the administrative staff directly 
subordinate to the Superintendent of Education, Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwara, etc. OlG. 

Training of Indian Civil Service Officers as Munsiffs and Subordinate 
Judges before appointment as District and Additional Judges. 92. 
Resolution re . — 

Abolition of communal electorates. 577-79. 

Formation of a Central Road Development Fund. 49-61, 68. 

Interest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Government secur- 
ities belonging to Mussalmans. 183. 

fSUKHBIR SINHA, The Honourable Lala— 

General discussion on the Railway Budget. 230, 231-233. 
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SUKHBIR SINHA, The Honourable hkhk—vont<L 

Indiaii Limitation (Amendment) Bill- 
Consideration of clause 3. 86. 

Question re , — 

Appointment of Income-tax Officers. 6. 

Bar against Indians being employed in Great Britain and in th^ 
Dominions. 5. 

Location of the Inquiry Office at the Delhi railway station. 261. 
Number of Indians in Government service in Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 4-5. 

Original sides for the Lahore and Allahabad High Courts. 5. 
Railway station in New Delhi. 613. 

Return tickets on State Railw^ays. 2B1. 

Supply of beef to British regiments. 479-80. 

Resolution re. reduction of postal rates. 110-111. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, DELHI AND AJMER- 
MERWARA- 

Question re. representation of Muhammadans in the administrative 
staff subordinate to the , etc. 616. 

SITRPLUS(ES)— 

Question re. from the direct administration of Coorg by the Gov- 

ernment of India. 9. 
r’ 

'swan. The Honourable Mr. JOHN ARTHUR LANG— 

Oath of Office. 81. 

SYMONS, The Honourable Muor-Oeneral THOMAS HENRY— 

Oath of Office. 247, 407. 

Resolution re , — 

Control of the craze for medicinal drugs. 521-23. 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 45-46. 


T A BOOTS— 

Question re. continuance of the present practice of taking over the 

Sangam Bridge on Wellesly Road, Poona. 475. 

TAXATION ENQUIRY COMMITTEE— 

Question re. action taken on the recommendations of the — — to make 
India self-supporting in the matter of salt supply. 93-94. 

TEK CHAND, The Honourable Diwan— 

Oath of Office. 1. 

TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT- 

Question )e. Grievance*" of the employees of the . 162. 

Method recruitment to the superior posts in the . 629 
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TELLICHEKRY-WYNAD-COORG RAILWAY— 

See under Railway(s) ^ 

THEFTS— 

Question re, and burglaries in New Delhi. 7B0. 

THIRD CLASS CARRIAGES— 

Question re. equipment of on State Railways with electric fans. 

3-4. 


THIRD CLASS .PASSENGERS— 

Resolution re. reduction of railway fares for . 77 80. 

THOMAS, The Honourable Mr. GEORGE ARTHUR- 
Oath of Office. 1. 

TICKETS- 

Question re non-issue of through to intermediate class passengers 

from Madras to Delhi. 91. 

TRAIN(S)- 

Question re . — 

Absence of a through from Goalundo to North Bengal. 14 

Arrival of at inconvenient hours at Bogra, Comilla and Noakhali 

in Bengal. 13-14. 

Overcrowding of on the Bengal and North-Western Railway 

during fairs. 18. 

Slow speed of the Mymensingh-Bhaiiab-Baz.i r 14 

TRAIN SERVICE— 

Question re. from Rajbari to Faridpur. 14. 

TRAVELLING TICKET INSPECTORS— 

Question re. amount of excess fares realised by on State Railways. 

329-30. 

TROPICAL MEDICINE(S)- 

See under ''Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine^\ 
TUBERCULOSIS— 

Resolution re. treatment of . 503-08. 


V 

UMAR HAYAT KHAN, The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir- 
Currency Bill — 

Motion to consider. 683-685. 

Consideration of clause 4. 704-722. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget 211. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 790-62. 

Consideration of Schedule I. 811-812. 
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UMAB HAYAT KHAN, The Honourable Colonel Nawab Siu.—contd. 

Motion r(^, appreciation of the results achieved by the Gjovernment of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 271. 

Besolution re . — 

Abolition of communal electorates. 686-87. 

Assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to Mem- 
bers of the Council of State, of the Legislative Assembly and of 
Provincial Legislative Councils. 661-62. 

Compulsory military training of University students. 497-98. 

Delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of the Indian 
Legislature. 599-600. 

Election of Departmental Advisory Committees. 607 

Interest on deposits in Postal Savings Banks and Government secur 
ities belonging to Mussalmans. 182. 

Leaders of Indian delegations to the League of Nations. 537. 

Opening of new railway stations between Miadras and Arkonam on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway. 398. 

President of the Council of State. 648. 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors in Local Administrations under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 45. 

Beduction of agricaltural indebtedness. 310. 

Steel Industry (Prt)tection) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 2. 359-60. 

Motion to pass. 390-91. 

UNDEBFBAMES— 

Question re. supply of defective for the North-Western Bailway 

563-64, 


UNEMPLOYMENT-- 

Question re. among the middle classes. 409. 

UNITED KINGDOM— 

Question re. dual control of Aden by the and the Government of 

India. 613. 

UNITED PBOVINCES GOVEBNMENT— 

Question re. observations of the on the Police Administration 

Beport for 1925. 410-411. 

UNIVEBSITY STUDENTS— 

Besolution re. compulsory military training of . 484-603. 

UBDU— 

Question re. safe delivery of letters, money orders, etc., in towns and 

the Mofussil of Bihar and Orissa bearing addresses in . 250. 

Besolution re. delivery of speeches in Hindi or by Members of the 

Indian Legislature. 593-606. 


▼ 


VAOBANCY- 

Question re, regulation and control of beggary and 408-409. 
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VAKILS- 

Question re. number of Muhammadans appointed as Judges of the 

Calcutta High Court from the ranks of and Barristers since 190ft. 

92 - 93 . 

Resolution re. appointment of as permanent Chief Justices of High 

Courts. 9M90. 

VICTORIA TERMINUS- 

Question re. delivery by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway of parcels al 
Wadi Bunder instead of at . 4. 

VISHNUPUR- 

Question re, railway between Bantragachi and . 19. 

VISIT(S)— 

Question re . — 

of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York to ao 

Indian port on their return from Australia. 152. 

to India of an official of the Rockefeller Foundation. 616. 

VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR- 
Question re . — 

Acquisition of land for the . 26. 

Expenditure on the . 97. 


W 

WACHA, THE Honourable Sir DIN SHAW— 

General discussion of the General Budget. 463-465. 

Motion re, appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of 
India Delegation to South Africa. 267-269. 

WADI BUNDER- 

Question re. delivery by the Great Indian Peninsula Railw'ay of parcels 
at instead of at Victoria Terminus 4. 

WAITING ROOM(S)-~ 

Question re — 

Absence of platform and — at Faridpur Station. 12. 

Provision of an intermediate class at Kharagpur. 18. 

Provision of at stations on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

18 . 

for intermediate class passengers on State Railways. 411). 

WATTING SHED- ^ 

QiiestiofU re. provision of an over-^bh*dge and' fot infc^rmed^'atiB and 

third class passengers at Jattrtnohee^statibn oA thfe feafift Indian Railway. 
247 .^ 

WARRANT OF PRECEDENCE- 

Re««oln^’on re. assi’^^nment of a ^ifijtshle nlace Tn the to Members of 

the Cn^^neil of S^ate, of +he Legislative Assembly and of -Riwviaeial 
li^gil^lative Cquncils^ , 
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WATER-- 

Question re. restricted supply of in orthodox quarters in New Delhi. 

782. 

WEATHER FORECAST(S)- 

Question re. researches by a Norwegian meteorologist regarding — 138 
WELLESLY ROAD, POONA— 

Question re. continuance of the present practice of taking tabootn over 

the Sangam Bridge on . 475. ' 

WIRELESS STATION- 

Question re. beam near Poona. 614. 

WORKMEN— 

Question n . grievances of — —of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway re- 
garding service gratuities. 132. 

WORKSHOP(SV 

Question re . — 

Apprentices employed in the railway of the East Indian Railway 

at Janialpur. 93. 

Differences in designations, pay and prospects of chargehands and 
chargemen in the at Jamalpur. 248. 

Differences in pay and prospects of Indian as compared with European 
or Anglo-Indian apprentices employed in the electrical branch of 
the Jamalpur . 249. 

Tnelusion in the annual classified list of Indian first grade apprentices 
employed in the Jamalpur -* - . 249-50. 

Nomination of the accountant of the S^^ate Railway at Jamalpur 

as a membei* of Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa. 330. 

Recommendations of the Raven Committee regarding on State 

Railways. 563. 

Terms of employment of Indian, European and Anglo-Indian appren* 
tices of the railway— — at Jamalpur on completion of their appren- 
ticeship. 218-49. 

Training in the work of draftsmen of Indian apprentices in the Jamal- 
pur . 249. 

• 

WORT, Mr. Justice— 

Question re. appointment of as a Judge of the Patna High Court, 

621. 


Z 

ZUBATR, TTTP Hovottp^hle SHAH MUHAMMAD — 

Indian Finance Bd1 — 

Consideration of Schedule I. 806. 

Question re . — 

Amount of eveess far*»q realised by Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 
State Rnilwpvs. 329-30, 

Anr»ointment of Mr. Justice Wort as a Judge of the Patna High Court. 

621 . 
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ZUBAIR, THE Honourable SHAH MUHAMMAD— ctwtd. 

Question re. — contd. 

Communal riots. 620-21. 

Differences in designations, pay and prospects of Chargehands and 
Chargemen in the Jamalpur Workshops. 248-260. 

Differences in pay and prospects of Indian as compared with European 
or Anglo-Indian apprentices employed in the electrical branch of 
the Jamalpur Workshops. 249-260. 

Different rates on State Railways for Khaddar and foreign cloth. 248. 

Expenditure on the |Pbblibation of notices and advertisements relating 
to State Railways. ^' 248. 

Grant of gun licences to non-co-operators and their relations. 260. 

Inclusion ^ the annual classified list of Indian first grade apprentices 
employed in the Jamalpur Workshops. 249-260. 

Leave on full pay of chargehands and chargemen on the East Indian 
Railway. 249-60. 

Nomination of the accountant of the State Railway workshop at Jamal- 
pur as a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 330. 

Number of post offices having telegraphic connection in the sub-division 
of Begusarai in the Monghyr District. 619. 

Provision of a raised platform at Purab Sarai station on the East 
Indian Railway. 247. 

Provision of an over-bridge and waiting shed for intermediate and third 
class passengers at Jammooee station on the East Indian Railway. 
247. 

Removal of '' More railway station on the East Indian Railway to 
the village of Kandhaichak. 329. 

Safe delivery in towns and the Mofussil of Bihar and Orissa of letters, 
money-orders, etc., bearing addresses in Urdu. 260. 

Sick leave of chargehands and chargemen. 249-260. 

Subsidies to newspapers. 619-20. 

Terms of employment of Indian, European and Anglo-Indian appren- 
tices of the railway workshops at Jamalpur on completion of their 
apprenticeship. 248-249. 

Training in the work of draftsmen of Indian apprentices in the Jamal- 
pur workshops. 249-260. 

Resolution re. delivery of speeches in Hindi or Urdu by Members of the 

Indian Legislature. 602-03. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday, the 8th February, 1927. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House in New 
Delhi, at Eleven of the Clock, being the first day of the Third Session of the 
Second Council of State, pursuant lo section 63 D (2) of the Government 
of India Act, the Honourable the President (the Honourable Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Kt., C.I.E.) was in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

The Honourable Mr. Harry Graham Haig, C.I.E. (Home Secretary); 

The Honourable Mr. Albert Frederic Lucas Brayne. C.I.E. (Finance 
Secretary) ; 

The Honourable Mr. Arthur Cecil Me Watters, C.I.E. (Industries and 
Labour Secretary) ; 

The Honourable Mr. Frederick Buisson Evans, C.S.I. (Madras: Nomi- 
nated Official) ; 

The Honourable Mr. Geprge Arthur Thomas, C.I.E. (Bombay : Nomi- 
nated Official); 

The Honourable Diwan Tek Chand, O.B,]rf. (PunjaB : Nominated 
Official) ; 

The Honourable Mr. H^ry Telford Stonor Forest (Bihar and Orissa-: 

^Nominated Official); 

t 4 . * , " 

The Honourable Maharajadhitaja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, of 
Burdwan, G. C.I.E., It.C.S.I., I.O.M. (Bengal: Nominated Non- 
Official). 
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MESSAGES FEOM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOE GENERAL, 

Panel of Chairmen. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have a Message for the Council 
from His Excellency the Governor General. It is as follows: — 

“ In pursuance of the provisions of sub^section {S) of section 63- A of the Govern- 
ment of India Acty /, Edward Frederick Lindley, Baron Irwin, hereby nominate the 
following Members of the Council of State to be on the panel of Chairmen of the said 
Council of State: ^ 

In the first place, the 1l^0nourahle Sir Phiroze Oursetji Sethna; in the second 
place, the Honoufubte 8w S. It. M. Annamalax Chettiyar ; in the third 
place, the Honourable Sir John William Anderson Belt: and lastly, the 
Honourable Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Karim. 

* Sd. IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General 

(The message was received by the Members of Council standing.) 

Presentation and Discussion of the Railway Budget. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : There is a further Message from 
His Excellency, as follows : — 


“ For the purposes of sub-section (1) of section 67 A of the Government of India 
Act and tn pursuance of Rules J^S, Jf.6 and If! of the Indian Legislative Rules and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Orders, I, Edward Frederick 
Lindley, Baron Irwin, hereby appoint the following days for the presentation to the 
Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of 
Railways and for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the Council of State and 
in the Legislative Assembly, namely : — 


Friday, February 18th, Presentation in both Chambers; 

Monday, February 21st, General discussion in the Council of State; 
Tuesday, Februaty 22nd, General discussion m the Legislative Assembly; 
Wednesday, February 23rd, 


Thursday, February 2Jf.th, 
Friday, February 25th, 
Saturday, February 26th, 


Voting of demands for grants in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 


Sd. IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Goverrwr Gmeral^** 

(The message was received by the Members of CouAcil standing.) 


COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. ^ 

The Honourable the PBESH^felNT : Cirder 76 of the Council of 

State Standing Orders I am required at the^^oknmencement of the Session 
to constitute Commit1||be on Petitions consisting of a Chairman and four 
Members, TTie following Honourable Members h^ve at my request kindly 
consented to preside over and serve on the Committee. I hereby aipoord- 
ingly have much pleasure in nominating as -CJhairman of the Qojmnittee 
the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ban^ Saran Das, and as^Mdj^Brs the 
Honourable Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Honourable^ Sir EbrahS|^'^Taffer, 
£he Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair ana the Honourable Mr. P. C: Desika 
Chari. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Weighment or Passengers*’ Luggage. 

1. The Honourable Mr, MANMOHANDAS EAMJI: (a) Is it a 
fact that passengers* luggage especially in the third class, is weighed in 
moving trains of Bailways under State control; and, if found even slightly in 
excess of the allowed weight, is charged for the total weight without 
deducting the allowance? ' 

(h) If the answer be in the aflBrmative, do the Government propose 
to discontinue this practice and arrange in future to enforce stricter 
vigilance before allowing passengers to enter the platform? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE : (a) Government understand 
that when luggage in excess of the free allowance is found unbooked en 
route, the whole is weighed and charged for, as free allowance is only admis- 
sible when luggage is booked at the starting station. Passengers who have, 
however, booked a portion of their luggage and received the free allowance 
and who are subsequently found with additional luggage are charged only 
on the weight of such additional luggage. 

(b) It is understood that the prevention of excess unbooked tuggage being 
taken into trains is receiving attention. 

Booking of Picture-frames, Motor Tyres, etc., at Parcel Rates 

ON State Railways. 

2. The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS EAMJI: (a) Is it a 
fact that, on certain State-managed Railways, passengers carrying certain 
articles of luggage, such as picture-frames, motor-tyres, etc., are compel- 
led to book them separately at parcel rates without their being allowed 
to include their weight in the allowances? 

(6) Is it a fact that, before the Government took over tho 
management of the Railways from the Companies, passengers had the 
privilege of booking such articles as their personal luggage ? 

(c) If the answer to (b) be in the affirmative, what is the reason for 
this ' departure imder Government management? 


The Honourable ^r. A, F. L. BRAYNE : (a) Government have no in- 
formation but imderstand that articles that are not bond fide luggage and 
bulky articles of any description which are considered inconvenient to carry 
as luggage are not^ficcepted by railways as such 

(b) Government have no informatiaS* 

(c) Does not arise. 



Equipment op Thirh Class Carriages on ^tate Railways with 
, Electric Fa s. 


Ti^ Honourable IVfl. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI : (a) Will the* 
Govejilfetliit ''he to state whether third class carriages of long 

distariq#'' trains of Railways under State management are equipped with 
electric ftos, at least during the five hot months of the year, March to July? 
(b) If not, do tbey».|»opose to provide Ijhis convenience? 
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The Honourable Mr. A, F. L. BRAYNE : (a) and (b). Government do 
not propose to provide electric fans in lower class stock. The initial and 
recurring expenditure would be much too heavy. 

Delivery by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway op Parcels at 
Wadi Bunder instead of at Victoria Terminus. 

4. The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI: Is it a fact that 
the delivery of parcels booked over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Bombay is now made at Wadi Bunder instead of at Victoria Terminus 
where it was made till recently? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: Government have no in- 
formation. 

Purchase op Silver. 

5. The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI : Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to give the following figures : — 

(a) quantity of silver purchased by them every year during the 

last ten years; 

(b) average prices at which these purchases were effected; and 

(c) quantity of silver lying at present with the Government for 

currency purposes ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: (a) and (b) The information 
required by the Honourable Member may be obtained from the Finance 
and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India vide Accounts No. 87A 
and 87B in the Finance and Bevenue Accounts up to 1920-21 and Nos. 91 
and 91 A thereafter showing the profit and loss on rupee coinage. 

(c) The w'eekly statement of the accounts of the Currency Department, 
which is published in the Gazette of India, gives the quantity of silver held 
on currency account. 


Sale of Silver in India or Abroad. 

6. The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI : Do Gbvem- 
ment propose to effect sales of silver either in this country or abroad? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 3BAYNE : The (^Vemment are not pre- 
pared to make any statement onHhis subject at urgent, ‘ 

Number op Indians in Government Service in Great Britain , 

AND THE CorA)NIES. 

r 

7. The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA: Will Government 

lay on the table a statement showing the number nf Indians in Govern- 
ment service in various? Departments in Great Britain and in the, British 
Dominions and Colonies in the year 1926? ' 

The Honourable Mr, H G. HAIG : Ther Government of India Ao not 
consider they w^ould be justified in putting other Governments to Hje trouble 
involved in the collection of this information ' ^ 

The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR STNHAi: May I put a supplementkry 
question, Sir?^ Can the Honourable Member have a statement prepared 
of Indians in Great Britain only? ' * 



QUESTION^ AKD ANSWERS. 


a 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : I think, Sir, it would cause a good 
deal of trouble to all the Departments in Great Britain to supply the infor- 
mation. 

The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA : If Government do not 
mind I would like to have the statement that I require. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : I will consider the matter. 

The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA : 1’hank you. 

Bar against Indians being employi'D in Great Britain and in 

THE Dominions. 

8. The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA: Is there any bar 
against Indians getting service in Great Britain and in the British 
Dominions ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG,: The Honourable Member is pre- 
sumably referring to legal disqualifications having special appUcation to 
Indians The Government of India are not aware of any. 


Original Sides fob hie Laiiohl and All\iiabad High Courts. 


9. The Honoubable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA : Will Government be 
pleased to state why an Original Side has not yet been opened in the 
Punjab and Allahabad High Courts? 

The JTonouhable Mr H. (t HAIG: The Letters Patent of the Lahore- 
and Allahabad High Courts do not confer on them ordinary original civil 
jurisdiction and there is therefore of course no Court oxer^Ssing that jurisdic- 
tion. The Presidency High Courts inherited this jurisdiction which is not 
inherent in the constitution of a High Court from the former Supreme 
Courts, on the abolition of which it became necessary either to give the 
jurisdiction to the Courts which took their places, or to create new Courts 
fqf its exercise. The jurisdiction was conferred on the Presidency High 
Courts by their Letters Patent, and was practically confined to the towns 
of ’Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. The Calcutta High Court which was 
succeeded by the High Court for the North-Western Provinces did not 
possess such jurisdiction over those Provinces, and it was considered neither 
nece8^y'.i|or desirable to confer it on the Allahabad High Court. Such 
jurisdiction klso did not vest in the Punjab Chief Court before its conversion 
into a High Court, and the Letters Patent of the Lahore High Court conse- 
quently did not cbnfor it. Government are not aware of any practical 
necessity for altering the arrangements in Allahabad and Lahore where 
c<Miditiotis similar to those of the Presidency -towns do not obtain. 


T^ Honourable Lala &UKHBIR BINHA • A supplementan^ question, 
Sir. Has not the Chief "Court of Oudh this power at present ? 

. The Honourable JVftt. li. G. HAKJ: No, Sir. 


Tup Honourable Lala SUKHBIR BINHA : Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Ife. EE. HAIEE? : To the best of my information it 
not that power. ' ’ ' 

Ji. .Air 
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The Honourable Lala SUKHBIB SINHA: I think it has. 

The Honourable Mr H. G. HAIG : The power only exists in the three 
Presidency-towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA : Will the Honourable 
Member kindly ujquire and let me know whether the Chief Court of Oudh 
has the power or not? I think it has. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has had 
an answer 


ArruNi'MENT OF Income-tax Officers. 

10. The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA : Is the previous 
sanction of the Appointment Board or of the Local Government obtained 
to appointments made by Income-tax Commissioners to the office of 
Income-tax Officer? 

The Honourable Mb. A F. L. BRAYNE : The Income-tax Officers are 
appointed by the Commissioners of Income-tax subject to the approval 
of the Local Government. 

Provision of Intermediate Class Accommodation on the Ceylon 
Boat Mail Tiuins of the South Indian Railway. 

11. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. BAMA RAU : (a) Is 
intermediate class accommodation provided in the up and down Ceylon 
Boat mail trains the South Indian Railway metre-gauge? 

(b) If intermediate class accommodation is provided, when was it 
first introduced, and what is the fare charged per mile? 

(c) What was the average number of passengers per day that travelled 
in the intermediate class during the past three years, and what was the 
amount realized from passenger fares from that class during the saniie 
period ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: (a) Yes. 

(b) On the Ist June, 1922 The fare is pies per mile. 

(c) During the past three yea^^ intermediate cfaSS pa8sen||dfrs % this 
train aveijaged slightly over 41 per diem, and the earnings from them 
averaged about Rs 9i,000 per annum. 

Intermediate Class A ocommo^iation on the Souu^ InIjUK 

Railway. 

12. The Honourable Ra^ BAmi Bb. Tfi BAMA EJTI : the 

attention of Government been called'^ ^e stfitiSment made in^the pro- 
<5eeding8 of the Standing Finance ^ 0<?|nmitt# , Railii%ys, dated 20th 
January 1926, Vol. II, No. 6, pag| 64 that ^tnere is no Inter class on 
the South Indian Railway’*? tltis stat^ent correct? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAY^^: As the HoAou^le'M^- 
her points out there was a slig;ht H^&xawtude ih the stat^went which 
is otherwise correct, since on One omy, the Ceyloii boat mdil, 
mediate class accommodation is provided on thsi South Indian # 
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Exhibition of the Earnings from First, Second and Intermediate 
Class Passengers in the Budget Estimates. 

13. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. EAMA EAU : Will the Gov- 
ernment kindly explain why the earnings from first, second and inter- 
mediate class are not separately exhibited in the Budget estimates sub- 
mitted to Government by the Eailway Companies, but are grouped under 
the heading “upper class’'? To what head was the income from inter- 
mediate class in the South Indian Eailway credited since its introduction — 
upper or third class? 

The Honourable Mr A. F. L BEAYNE : There is a limit to the 
amount of details that can be exhibited in the budget estimates with- 
out making them too unwieldy for the practical purpose of this House 
and of the Legislative Assembly, and Government are therefore averse 
from making additions to iho forms in which the estimates are prepared, 
which were approved by the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways, 
unless there is clear necessity for doing so. But the income from each 
of the upper classes, including 1;he intermediate class, is shown separately 
by Eailways in the accounts, and the Honourable Member will find the 
figures for past years in volume II of the reports by the Eailway Board 
on Indian Eailways for those years* The statement for 1925-26 is 
on page 89 of the report. 

The income from intermediate class on the South Indian Eailway 
has been included in the income from upper class passengers* 

Special Postal and Teleorath Facilities to Heads of Provinces. 

14. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. EAMA EAU : Will the 
Government be pleased to state: — 

(a) the total expenditure incurred annually by the Post and Telegraph 
Department in affording special postal and telegraph facilities to Heads 
of Provinces, e.g., such as is involved in the establishment of separate 
cfiiUp post offices for their benefit? 

<(b) whether, in view of the commercialization of the Post and Tele- 
gri^]j)h Accounts, these charges are debited to the respective provinces and, 
if not, whether the Government will consider the desirability of transferring 
this expenditure to the Provincial Eevenues in future? 

(c) Is it 4 fact that, in the Province of Burma, the offices of Postmaster 
General, Director of Telegraph Engineering and Deputy Director of Eailway 
Mail Seirvioe are combined in a single official, as against three distinct 
oflGf^^ePB AAHhe Presidencies and other Provinces? 

80 , -what is the saving effected annually by this arrangement? 

(e'l Have the Government considered the possibility of extending the 
systej^ n^;w oStaming in Bnrma, namely, concentrating in a single indi- 
vidual the separate fmiotiCfitts now devolving on the Postmaster-General, 
Director, TeleglUph Bngfipteering, and ^e Deputy Postmaster General, 
Bailway Mail Service, and have they t«ied the experiment in other places; 
if 90* will the Goi^ernment^ kiadly publish the results of the experimiknt 
cc^duotod^^by them'? 

" The .jSifR. A. 0. ^|nW.^!i?BES : (a) The information is 

hling c^ll^ted and will be fumiahea thi Honourable Member as soo? 
%ir «K)tsihfe. ^ 
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(6) These charges are not debited to the respective provinces. The- 
Director-Oeneral is considering the desirability of reducing the special 
postal and telegraph facilities referred to in (a). 

He is also considering the possibility of relieving the Department of 
the loss, if any, incurred in ^ving special postal and telegraph facilities 
to Heads of Provinces. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The saving in having a combined Postmaster-General, and Direc- 
tor of Telegraph Engineering in Burma, is Ks- 26,796 a year. There 
is no saving in respect of the E. M. S., because in Burma, there is only 
one E. M. S. Division, which would not in any case warrant the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Postmaster-General, E. M. S- 

(e) Yes, in the Bombay and Central Circles the Postmasters-Gencral 
are, as an experimental measure, responsible both for postal and for 
telegraph engineering work. Governmdnt are not yet in a position to 
publish the results of the experiment- In the Bombay Circle, the Post- 
master-General has recently been put in charge also of the Foreign Mail 
Division and of the “B” and ''W'' Divisions of the Western Circle, 
^E. M. S. 


The M^kut Forfst Exploitatiok Scheme^ Coorg 

15. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. EAMA EAU : (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state: — 

(i) if it is a fact that the Makut Forest in Coorg was ordered 

by fibe Government of India to be exploited for wood for 

aeroplanes during war time; 

(ii) whether the scheme proved a failure resulting in loss to the 

Government of Coorg; and 

(iii) if so, the amount of loss incurred on this account and the officer 

responsible for the failure? 

(b) Have the Government of India made or caused to be made any 
inquiries in regard to the Forest administration of Coorg with particular 
reference to this scheme? 

(c) Are the Government aware that the Makut Forest ex]^itation has 
since ceased to operate? 

(d) If so, has the previous sanction of the Government of India or of 

the Inspector- General of Forests been obtained to the winding tip of %is 
concern and, if not, why not? » 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULfcAH: 
Information is being collected and will be fetxppliad to the Honourable 
(Member as soon as possible. 

tif 

Representation of Cooro in the Central Legislature. 

16. The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA EAU : (nj Will tite- 
Government be pleased to state whether tl^e Province of Coorg is represent- 
ed in the Central Legislature and, if not, why pot? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the Legislative Council of Coorg has passed a Eesolu- 
tion demanding a seat for that Province in the Central Legislature and 
that their request has been forwarded to the Government of India with 
the favourable recommendation of the Coorg administration thereon? 

(c) Will the Government kindly place on the table of the House all 
the correspondence that passed between the Government of Coorg and the 
Government of India on this subject, and state if the Government of India, 
are prepared to reconsider their decision refusing to comply with the 
request of the Coorg administration to allot a seat for that Province in the 
Central l.egislaturc ? 

The Honourable Mu. H* it. HAIG: (a) No. T invito the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the oonsideratiions stated by Lord Keadini 2 in his 
reply to th« address presented to him by the Coorg Landholders Associa- 
tion in 1923. 

(b) Yes. 

(r) Gov(‘rnmeiit are not prepared to place the correspondence on the 
table nor to revise their decision, which was reached after careful consi- 
deration of the factors involved. 


SrUPLUSKS FROM THE IHTLfT M)\U\ TSTU \TIO\ 01' COORO BY THE 
(jOVERNMFA'T OF InHTA 

17. The Honourable Eao Hahib Dr. U. KAMA RAU : (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state the total amount of surpluses accrued from 
the direct administration of Coorg by the Government of India and appro- 
priated by them during the period i8e57 — 1924 or for any lessei. period for 
which figures may be available? 

(b) What was the opening balance left with the Government of Coorg 
at the time when its administration was provincialised in 1924? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Coorg administration asked for a substantial 
opening balance to be allotted for them? Has any allotment been made and, 
if so, how much? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F- L. BRAYNE : (a) Separate figures for 

the revenue and expenditure of Coorp are not available in the published 
accounts prior to the year 1924-25, when Coorg was constituted as a 
separate province- 

(b) No opening balance was left with Coorg. ^ 

(c) The answer to the first part of the quetftion is in the affirmative 
A^ regand^s the second part, Ihe matter is under consideration. 

Civilian Atprenttce STORE-iflkmERs in Arsenals, 

* 

18. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : (a) Is it a 
fact that, in pursudkee of the policy of the Indianization of the Army De- 
partment, the Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores invited apjli- 

’^cations for the appointment of civilian apprentice store-holders in the 
vitious Arsenak in India in February, 1924? 

' (b) li so, what was the number applications received and how many 
jR^ere finally selected and appointed? 
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(p) How many of the civilian apprentice store -holders so appointed 
were Indians and how many Anglo-Indians, and what was the pay offered 
to each of them during apprenticeship? 

{d) Has any scheme been submitted by the Military Department to 
the Government of India, with regard to the Indianization of the Army 
Stores Department and, if so, when and what orders have been passed 
by the Government of India thereon? 

(e) Will the Government kindly lay on the table of the House the 
scheme, if any, so submitted and all the correspondence, together with 
the final orders of the Government of India on this subject? 

(/) Is it a fact that all these civilian apprentice store-holders have 
been given a month's notice of discharge and, if so, on what date? 

{g) Will the Government be pleased to state if the notice of discharge 
was the outcome of their inefficiency; if not, what was the specific reason 
for dispensing with their services? 

(h) Will the Government kindly place on the table all the periodical 
reports submitted by the officers of the various Arsenals, relative to the 
work of these civilian apprentice store-holders and to their character and 
capacity ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDEB-IN-CHIEF : With your permis- 
sion, Sir, I will deal with all the eighl clauses of this question as a 
whole. 

With a view mainly to economy, an experimental scheme for the 
j.a|)pointment of civilian store-holders in arsenals was inaugurated in Feb- 
fuary, 1924. The permanent appointments are at present held by. 

British warrant and non-commissioned officers. Applications were in- 
vited for 20 posts of civilian apprentice store -holders. 53 candidates 
applied, and 20 were appointed. 13 of them were Indians and 7 Anglo- 
Indians- All were paid Rs. 4 per working day. Promising candidates 
were obtained with ^eat difficulty, aind of those who were originally 
appointed, one Anglo-Indian resigned very soon ; one Indian has already 
been given other employment; and one Anglo-Indian has resigned re- 
cently. The appointed candidates were given clearly to understand at 
the time that they i^ere on probation and had no claim to permanent 
employment. 

The experiment was originally sanctioned for one yoar,^ but at the 
end of that time (as was stated in reply to a question asked in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, on the 9th September, 1925), the reports l?vere not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to xi^arrant its permanent adoption, and the period 
was extended for another year. This extended period expired on the 
Slst October, 1926, and a month's notice was served on each anprenfSce 
on the 1st October. The .notices were, however, subsequently can- 
‘fcel&ed* 

Reports received at the end of last year confirm the view that a per- 
manent scheme is most unlikely to prove successful The difficulty is 
that these store-holders are required to deal almost entirely with British 
subordinate military personnel, to do which successfully, previous mili^ 
tary training is in all but exceptional oases obviously necess$®y. 
purifications are therefore required which differ from those expected of 
ordinary store-keepers. Moreover, owing to thc^ nature of their duties, the 
majority of the establishment must always consist of British warrant anft 
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non-commissioned officers- The opening for civilia^n store-holders is 
thus very much restricted, and the prospects are not such as, generally^ 
speaking, to attract candidates with the requisite qualifications. A 
mixed personnel of civilians and subordinate military ranks does not, In 
practice, function efficiently or without friction. 'Government therefore 
have reluctaoitly abandoned for the present the idea of an expanding 
Scheme of civilisation of the establishment of store-holders in Arsenals; 
but they do not wish to close the door permanently to the appointment of 
civilians. Civilians will continue to be eligible if they possess the quali-‘ 
fications required to enable them to work satisfactorily with British mili- 
tary personnel- 

Of the 17 apprentice store-holders still remaining, 3 Indians and 3 
Anglo-Indians have been reported on as efficient and likely to be fit to 
replace British store-hoiders- Their cases are being examined with a 
view to their permanent retention in place of British personnel. As 
regards the remainder, orders have been issued that those who are likely 
to be suitable for employment as clerks will be given the option of trans- 
fer to clerical appointments, while those who are unlikely to prove effi- 
cient in any capacity ^^n\\ be discharged. 

The periodical reports submitted on the work, character and capacity 
of these apprentice store-holders are confidential reports, and cannot 
therefore be laid on the table; but if the Honourable Member would care 
to satisfy himself by applying either to me or to the Army Secretary, 
we should be glad to give him all the information that we can. 

Levy by the East African Government op a Poll-tax on Indians. 

19. The Honourable Mr. KUMAK SANKAR BOY CHOUDHURI:* 
Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of East Africa propose to levy a poll-tax on Indians? If so, what 
steps do the Government propose to take in the matter? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: 
Yes. Ordinances have recently been passed in Kenya imposing taxes of 
308. and 208- pe^^ head on European and Indian adint males for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to cover the cost of education in these two com- 
munities. Government are in communication with the Colonial Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

REtEASf OT PERSONS DETAINED UNDER REGULATION HI OP 1818. 

20. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHUEIr 
Will th€J Government be pleased to state whether they contemplate bring- 
ing the persons arrested under Regulation III of 1818 to trial or settiag 
them free at an early d^atie? If so, when? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: The policy of Government in 
regard to the release of persons detained under Regulation III of 1818 
is to release them as and when considerations of the public safety permit. 

staled recently by His Excellency the Viceroy, Government are pre- 
pared to release individuals as soon as they are satisfied that their release 
%ould not defeat the object for which they have been put under restraint, 
namely, 4he prevention of terrorist outrages. 
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Deflation of Currency .^nd Sale of Reverse Council Bills 

21. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI : 
Will the Government be pleased to state on how many occasions during 
the last five years they have adopted the policy of deflating the currency 
and selling Reverse Council Bills? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : There were no sales of 
Reverse Council Bills between September, 1920 and April, 1926. At tho 
‘beginning of April, 1926, it was announced that the Imperial Bank of 
India would s^ll sterling without limit of amount on behalf of Govern- 
ment at Ihe export gold point conesponding to the ratio of 8*47512 grains 
of fine gold per rupee, i.e., at Is. 5Jd. for telegraphic transfers. No offers 
were made until last December when sterling to the amount of nearly 
£1J millions was sold and the corresponding deflation of currency was 
effected. Net contractions of the currency, apart from seasonal operations,, 
were also effected in the years 1921-22, 1922-23 and in the current year. 

Prosecutions under Section 153A op the Indian Penal Code 

DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 

22. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state how liiany prosecutions have been 
institutcid under section 153A of the Indian Penal Code during the last 
five years in the different provinces of India, respectively, and with what 
jresuits? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: The information will be obtained 
from Local Governments, and when collected will be laid on the table of 
the House. 

4)elay in the delivery of Letters to Places like Jayaganj in ihe 
District of Dinajpur in Bengal. 

23. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Is it a fact that letters take nearly 3 or 4 days to go from Calcutta to places 
like Jayaganj in the district of Dinajpur in Bengal, which is only about 8 
miles distant from Nfiphamari, a railway station on the northern section of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway? If so. what is the reason for such delay? 

T^e Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES: It is a fact that letters 
from Calcutta have been reaching Jayaganj on the morning of the third 
day, ag^ the Nilphamari post office was despatching mails for Jayaganj 
before the receipt of the Calcutta mails. Orders have beeii issued for the 
despatch of Jayaganj mails from the Nilphamari post office afti^ the receipt 
of Calcutta mails so that Calcutta letters may reach Jayaganj on the 
second day. 

^ Absence of Platform and Waiting Rooms at Paridpur Station 

24. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the absence of a 
platform and waiting rooms at the Faridpur (East Bengal) railway 
station ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: No. The matter is one 
that the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway can settle himself and a 
copy of the question and this answer will be sent to him. 
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Selection op the Rotite for the Dinajpur-Ruhia Railway Line. 

25. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state whether the route for the Dinajpur- 
Ruhia railway line has been finally selected? If so, througK what im- 
portant places will it pass? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: The alignment, as selected 
for the Dinajpur-Ruhia Railway, will pass through Bpchaganj, Pirganj and 
Bhibganj and within a couple of miles of Thakurgaon, the headquarters of 
a Sub-division of the District. This alignment has had the approval of the 
local authorities and the approval of the Government of Bengal has been 
applied for. 

Recommendations of the Indian Territorial Force, Indian 
Mercantile M^RINE and Indian Taxation Enquiry Commiitbes. 

26. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state when and in what manner they 
are going to give effect to the recommendations of — 

(a) The Indian Territorial Force Committee ; 

(/>) The Indian Mercantile Marine Committee; and 
(c) The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : (a) The views of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the Report (ff \he Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Committee are now before the Secretary of State and Government are 
unable to make any further statement. 

(b) The S. S. “ Dufferin ” is being adapted as a training ship and is 
expected \o be ready for use by September next. For the rest the Honour- 
able Member is referred to the debate in the Legislative Assembly on Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar s Resolution on the subject in March last. 

(c) The recommendations of the Committee are still under the con- 
sideration of the Central and Provincial Governments, and in this connec- 
tion I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the debates 
on the subject in Simla last August. 

Publication oe the Retort of the Indian Sandhurst CcMMteiE. 

27. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state when they will publish the report 
of the Indian Sandhurst Committee ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : The Government of 
India are now in correspondence with the Secrolary of State on the question 
of the publication of the Report and connected matters. 

As soon as a decision is reached an announcement will be made. 

Arrival op Trains at inconvenient hours at Boqra, Comill \ and 

Noakhali in Bengal, 

28. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the inconvenient 
hours at which trains reach tEe towns of Bogra, Comilla and Noaldiali 
in Bengal? If so, what steps do they propose to take? 
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The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: No, but a copy of the 
Honourable Member's question has been sent to the Agents of the Assam 
‘Bengal and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

Absence of a Through Train from Goalundo to Nobth Bengal. 

29. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHUEI: 
Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the absence of a 
through train from Goalundo to North Bengal and to the late hour of tiie 
change at Poradah? If so, what steps do they propose to take? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : No, but a copy of the 
Honourable Member’s question has been sent to the Agent, Eastern Bengal 
Railway, within whose competence it is to take any action that may be 
desirable and practicable. 

Train Service from Rajbari to Paridpur 

30. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state why a train starts from Rajbari 
(Eastern Bengal Railway) for Faridpur at 11 a.m., instead of at 11-40 a.m., 
at which hour she could also take passengers going by the up Chandpur 
mail from Calcutta and other places? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : I am afraid I do not know, 
bulj I have had a copy of the Honourable Member’s question sent to the 
Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, who will no doubt consider the matter. 


Comparison of Fares on the Mymensingh-Bhair.\b Bazar Railway 
AND THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

31. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state whether the rate of passenger 
fares prevailing in the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar Railway is higher than 
that of the Eastern Bengal Railway? If so, why and what steps will 
the Government take to have them reduced? 

The\ Honourable A. F. L. BRAYNE : Third class passenger fares 
on the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar Railway are higher than on the Eastern 
Railway, but are the same as those on the Assam Bengal Railway 
which in the working agency. Government have vat present no intention 
of proposing a reduction in them to the Managing Agents of the Mymen- 
singh-Bhairab Bazar Railway Company. 


Slow speed of the Mymensingh-Bhmrab Bazar Trains. 

32. The Honourable Mr, KUMAR SANKAR. ROY CHOUDHUEI: 
Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the slow speed of 
the Mymensingh-Bhairab Bazar trains? If so, what steps do the Gov- 
ernment propose to take? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : No, but I have had a copy 
pf the Hotiourable Member’s question sent to the Agent, Bengal 

Railway. 

/ 
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Return Journey Fares on the Eastern Bencal Rulway. 

33. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Is the rate for return journey fares prevailing on the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way higher than that on the East Indian Railway? If so, do the Govern- 
ment propose to bring it down ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F L. BRAYNE : Return journey fares are 
generally higher on Ihe Eastern Bengal Railway than on the East Indian 
Railway. The financial results from the Eastern Bengal Railway do not 
at present warrant a reduction. 

Floods in tjhe Sar\n District in 19’23. 

34. The Honourable Mr, MABffiNDRA PRASAE*. (a) Is it a fact 
that a serious flood affected the eastern portion of the Saran district in 
1923, and caused great damage to houses and crops there? 

(b) Is it a fact that the committee appointed to consider measures 
for protection from flood suggested the construction of an embankment 
along the bank of the Ganges to protect the country from the havoc of 
the Ganges flood? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what the cost of such an 
embankment will be, and when the work is likely to be taken up? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state what action is being taken 
by Government to ask the Bengal and North-Western Railway author- 
ities to provide sufficient waterways in the new line between Sonepore and 
Dighwara to allow the flood water accujnulating on the south of the line 
to pass down into the Chaunr on the north of it? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state what action is being 
taken by the Local Government to drain off the rain or flood water of the 
Chaunr on the north of the new line, known as Hardia Chaunr, so as 
to make the land culturable after rains? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: (a) The reply is in the 
affirmative. 

(6) The Government of India have been unable to find any reoommend- 
' ation in the report of the Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa to investigate the matter in the terms mentioned. On 
the contrary the Committee w’ere generally of 0|)inion that the construc- 
tion of a continuous embankment on the Ganges was not desirable. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Government have not taken and do not propose to take action 
in the direction suggested by the Honourable Member as the Committee 
have made no recommendations of the kind in their report. 

(e) The Government of India have no information. 

Income of each Province and its ExrENDiTriiE on Education. 

35. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDRA PRASAD : Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the income 
of each Province and its expenditure on (a) Education, total, and (6) on 
Sanskrit education? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB UIJLAH: 
A statement is laid on the table. 
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statement showing the income of each province and its expenditure on (AJ Education as a 
I whole and (EJ Sanskrit Educationy 192,5^26. 


Province. 

(1) 

Total 

income of the 
province. 

(2) 

Total 

expenditure on 
education. 

(8) 

Expenditure on 
Sanskrit education. 
^^Approximately). 
(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras ...... 

16,93,59,763 

1,87,44,520 

54,296 

Bombay ..... 

16, 00, 05, 496 

1,92,38,248 

10,036 

Bengal ...... 

10,70,68,000 

1,81,72,599 

2,19,811 

United Provinces .... 

12,71,10,478 

1,86,00,000 

86,000 

Punjab 

12,66,40,000 

1,83,04,876 

Not available. 

Bnrma 

10,56,02,968 

(o) 97,01,124 

Nil. 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

6,78,64,000 

88,47,414 

(b) 1,49,924 

Central Provinces .... 

5,46,15,476 

68,47,607 

63,019 

Assam ...... 

2,58,83,000 

25,11,000 

16,000 

Coorg 

13,96,266 

1.43,483 

1,600 

Delhi 

22,60,762 

6,81,147 

Not available. 

Baluchifl+an ..... 

22,00,000 

2,78,000 

840 

A j mer- Merwara 

21,73,223 

2,70,697 

Not available. 

North-West Frontier Province 

Not available. 

18,39,667 

{b) 1,982 


(a) Exclusive of expenditure on buildings, 

(h) Exclusive of expenditure on Sanskrit teajchers in ordinary schools and colleges. 


Number oi Dispensaries in the different Provinces. 

36. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDEA PEASAD : Will the Gov- 
•erameat be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the area of 
-eaeh Province and the number of dispensaries in them, giving the average 
area served by each dispensary? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH : 
.A statement giving the information as far as available is laid on the table. 


Statement showing the area of eachjarovince and the number of dispensaries in them with 

Coverage area per dispensarif^ 


Province. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal • 

Unit^ Provinces . 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Oentral Provinces and Berai 


Assam 

N, W. E. Province 
C^rv: 


lym 


Area in 
square 
milosi 

Number of 
dispensaries 
at tbe end 
of 1926. 

' Average 
area per 
dispensary 
(square 
miles.) 

Remarks. 

142,260 

W 959 , 

148*3 

(a) During 1924, 

123,541 

(a) 637 ^ 

193*9 

tbe figures for 

76,848 

986 

77*9 

1925 not being 

106,296 

557 

190*8 

available. 

99,846 

666 

149^ 


288,707 

(a) 291 

803*1 


88,161 

580 

143*4 


99^876 

303 

329*6 


53,016 

237 

223*6 


13,419 

{h) 86 

167*7 


1,682 

(i)l2 

181*8 

(5) Figures for 

698 

25 

23*7 

1924-25. 
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Pay op (EmAiN Opi-icehs oi* the Provincial Civil Services. 

37. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDBA PBASAD : WilJ the Gov- 
ernrnent be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the scale of 
pSy given to (a) (Jfhcers of the Provincial Civil Service (Judicial and' Ex- 
ecutive, separately), (h) Officers in the Provincial Educational Service/* *(c) 
Graduate teacdiers in Governiucait iJigh Schools other than Head Masters, 
and (df) Graduate Sub -In specters or Sub-Deputy Inspectors of schools in 
each Province ? 

The TfoNonuABLE Kitan llAfiADUR Sill MUHAMMAD HABTBULLAH : 
(a), (h), (c) and (d). Infonnaiion regarding the Provincial Civil and 
Falueational S(‘rviees is given jn the Provincial Civil Lists, and >paragraphs 
53, 54 and 141 of thc‘ Eighth Qiiinqii(‘nnial Beview on Education, volume 
T, furnish the information dc'sinal in r('sp{‘cd of the subordinate educational 
sc‘rvi(*(\s in a eonsolidiitc'd form. Tlie Honourable Member is referred to 
these pul)li(aitions. 


Fute and Comtulsoim Ei)rc\TioN in E4<ii Province of Bb tlsh 

Tm)i \ ' , 

38. Tttf ITonouimbtl Mr. IM \TIFNDBA PBASAD: Will the Gov- 
(Tnnuait f)e pl('as(‘d to lav on the* table a stalc'inent showing the names 
of District Boards or ]\Tunicipalitios in each Province of British India 
which liave inadi* education (1) free and compnlsorv, and (2) only free, and 
th(' ext (Hit and stage to which education has been made free or compulsory? 

Tirn IIoNinTRABLE Khan Bmiadur Sir lUUIIAlMlMAD HABIBULLAH: 
Primaiw ediuaition wIkho (*oinpulsorv is alwnvs free It is free in the 
North-Wi'G Frontier Provinra' without being eornpulsory. For further 
in format ion tin* Honourabh' Afeniber is referred to page 22 of the publi- 
cation ‘'Education in India in 1924-25”, a copy of which has been placed 
in tilt* liibrnry. 

Skpatjatiox of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

^9. Trre Honoi^rable Mr. MAHENDEA PJl^^AD : Will the Gov- 
ernnnmt be pleased to state what steps have been taken in oacB PrQ- 
vince for separation of the Judicial and Executive and where the e^ara- 
tion has actually been effected? 

The Honourable Mr. II. G. HAIG; Proposals have bee4 tetjef^ed 
from the Governments of Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa which are being examined by the Government of India. 


Supply of good Seeds and Imfroa^ed Implements to Agriculturists, 

40. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDBA PBASAD ; Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state what steps are being taken for the supply of good 
seeds and improved implements of cultivation, such as ploughs, etc., to the 
village agriculturists by the Agriculture Department in each Province? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAIMMAD HABIBULLAH: 
The information asked for is contained in Chapter V of the Eeview of 
Agricultural Operations in India for the year 1924-25, a copy of which is 
available in the Members’ Library, 

B 
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Overcrowding op Trains on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway during Fairs. 

41. The Honourable Mr MAHENDEA PRASAD: (a) Is it a fact 
that great overcrowding occurs in the trains of tho Bengal and North- 
Western Railway during fairs, and that the passengers are carried in 
goods trains for want of a sufficient number of carriages for passengers? 

(b)'Will the Government be pleased to state what action, if has 
been taken by Government to compel the railway auihorities to have 
a sufficient number of carriages always in stock to meet the exigencies of 
fairs and big gatherings and other occasions of a rush of pilgrims? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : A certain amount of 
crowding is inevitable during heavy meJa traffic, and occurs on all railways 
during similar occurrences. 

As regards the employment of goods wagons for the conveyance of 
passengers, the Bengal and North-Western Railway have been advised of 
the earnest desire of the Government of India that the carriage of pas- 
sengers in goods wagons should be avoided, and that the possibility of 
pooling resources with other metre gauge railwavs to meet wela demands 
should be considered. All railways have also been asked to report all 
cases of the use* of goods wagons for the carriage of passengers. 

* 

Provision of Waiting Rooms at Stations on the Bengal and 
North-Western Rahway. 

42. The Honourable Mr. MAHENDEA PRASAD : Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the names of 
the stations on the Bengal and North-Western Railway in the Province of 
Bihar, where 1 Up and 2 Down trains stop, which have no waiting rooms? 
Have the Government ever asked the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
authorities to provide waiting rooms at least at such stations? If not, 
do they intend asking the railway authorities to do feo now? 

The Honourable M». A. F. L. BRAYNE: The Government have 
conmually pressed on Railway Administrations, including the Bengal and 
Railway in recent years, the desirability of increasing 
ameniti^for passengers, third class passengers in particular, and if the 
Honourable Member will refer to the Administration Reports for the last 
8 will find much information on the progress made by the differ- 

ent^'^iN%vs in this respect. But they cannot undertake to decide on the 
relative uigencv of such improvements as may be required. They must 
leave that to the Agent. 

Provision of an Inteb mediate-class Watting Room at Kharagpur. 

43. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Is it pro- 
posed to provide a separate Intermefliatenclass waiting room at the Kharag- 
pur Railway station of the Bengal Nagpur Railway in the District of 
Midnapore (Bengal)? 

The Honourable Mr. F. L BRAYNE * We have no information 
to this effect, but a copy of the Honourable Member’s question has been 
sont to the Agent, Beng^ Nagpur Railway, n 
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Railway between Santragachi and Vishnupur. 

44. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOR SUHEAWAEDY : (a) Will the 

Honourable Member in charge of the Bailway Department be pleased to 
state if any scheme was set on foot and acted upon by the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway to open a railway line bc‘tween Santragachi and Vishnupur in the 
District of Bankura (Bengal), but subsequently abandoned owing to the 
outbreak of the last Great War? ^ 

(b) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state if the aforesaid 
scheme will again be taken up by the railway authorities? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BBAYNE: (a) and (b). A survey of 
the line has been carried out but its consideration has been deferred until 
better estimates can be made of the flow of trade and the development of 
suburban traffic. It will be taken up again at a favourable opportunity. 

Number op Probationers ArroiNTED as Postal Superintendents in 

Bengal. 

45. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHBAWABDY : (a) Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state the number of Probationers 
appointed as Postal Superintendents in Bengal during the last five years? 

(b) Ho\v many of those probationers are Muhammadans, and how many 
of them have been confirmed as Superintendents of Post Offices? 

The Honourable Mu. A. 0. MeWATTEBS : (a) Two, (6) One, who 

has not vet been confirmed. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD ‘SUHBAWABDY: May I know 
from the Honourable Member when the information will be laid on the 
table of this House? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEBS : I do not quite follow the 
question. I have answered the question as it is on the paper. 

Number oe Muhammadan Clerks in the Postal Department in 
THE Burdwan Division. / 

46. The Honoukable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHBAWARDTi, 
Government of India be pleased to state the number of Mufi^ftmadans 
appointed as clerks in the Postal Department in the Burdwan 

stating separately .the numbers in Midnapore, Bankura and 

The Honourablk Mr. A. C. MeWATTEBS: The informatron is being 
collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Reduction op Post.\e Rates on Letters and Postcards. 

47. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHBAWABDY: (a) Will the 
Government of India be pleased to state if it is in contemplation to reduce 
the rates of letters and postcards and to bring them to the pre-war level? 

(6) If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state the date when the intention will be.j^ven effect to? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEBS : (a) and (b). It is im- 
possible to answer the question in anticipation oi the budget statement. 
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Recent Communal Riots at KHAUAGruR, 

48. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : (i) Wil] the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Home Department be pleased to 
state if an attempt was ever made by the Governm,ent to inquire into the 
cause of the recent communal riots that took place' at Kharagpur in the 
District of Midnapore (Bengal)? 

(ii| If so, will the Honourable Member in charge please state the 
result of the enquiry? 

(hi) Will the Government be pleased to state what precautions have 
been taken by them to prevent the recurrence in future of such communal 
troubles ai Kharagpur witlhn the railway area at the Jicngal Nagpur Rail- 
way Workshops ? Did the Government ever suggest ways and means to the 
railway authorities to put a stop to such communal troubles within the 
workshops at Kharagpur in the District of Midnapore, Bengal? 

The Honourable Mr. H, G. HAlG: A report on the outbreak 
was received from the Government of Bengal. 

(ii) The ultimate cause of the riot wns the wadespriaid communal ten- 
sion, which had been aggravated at Kharagpur by reports of the distur- 
bances wdiich had taken place a little previously in Calcutta. The im- 
mediate cause was a quarrel which arose between sohie Muhammadans 
and a parly of Telegus, while the latter were escorting a corpse with 
music past a mosque. Exaggerated rumours of the affair wx^re quickly 
circulated and led to an outbreak of rioting. 

(iii) Various precautionary measures tor the future^ were under the 
consideration of the liocal Goxernnuait when they sent their report but, 
as the matter is primarily one for th(' fjocal Govc'rnment, I am not in a 
position to sjiy exactly what steps have been taken. The (tovernmoni of 
India did not make any suggestions to the railway authorities. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LECHSLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON 

THE TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNGUj : Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 of 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of a Bill further to 
th<^ Indian Lindt ation Act, 1908, for ceroain pury)oses (Amend- 
fheronof * sections 20 and 21); a Bill further to ameji^d the Indian Rc'gis- 
tr^i^ 'Aot^,J908, for a certain purpose; and of a^ill further to amend 
tne^ Jiidiaib Limitation Act, 1008, for a certain prtoojjq (Amendment of 
Articfe ^2 of Schedule T), which Bills wore pas^cJ*G)v the la^gisTatTve 
Assemhl/ at its meetings held on the 81st January and 2nd and 7th 
February, 1927. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, the following Message has been 
received from the Legislative Assembly. The Message runs as follow^s : 

“3". ™ t"pSia: 



• ooveenoe Geneeal’s assent to bills. 

SECEETAEY of the COUNGTL : Sir, information has been received that 
His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to grant his assent 
to the following Bills*: 

The Usurious Loans (Aniendrneii’t) Act, 1926. 

Th-e Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The ISfegotiable Instruments (Interest) Act, 1926. 

The Indian Evidence (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Administrator General’s (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

’I'he Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Sind Courts (Supplemcnlar)^) Act, 1926. 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act^ 1926. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure (Third Anr^endment) Act. 1926. 
The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Indian Bar Councils Act, 1926. 

Tl\e Provincial Insolvency (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

The Indilii Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926. 


agreement BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ESTONIA 
RE TONNAGE MEASUREMENT OE MERCHANT SHIPS. 

Tiik lIoNouuABLE Mil. A E. L BRAYNE (Einance Secretary) : On 
behall ol the lloriourablc Mr. Corbett, I lay on the table the Agreement 
between the United Kingdom and Estonia regarding Tonnage Measure- 
ment ol Merchant Ships, together with Notes exchanged. 


REPORT OF THE COMIMTTTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO 
THE PRIVILEGES AND STATUS OE MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE. / 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I lay on the table the ileport 
of the Comniiiteo anointed to inquire into the privileges arid status. of 
Members of the Council of State, 

Members of |&ousc will remember that this Committee-'^was ap- 
pointed at ‘the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy, wiio w^as a member of the 
Committee and wKo would in the ordinary course have presented the Re- 
port. As he has gone to another place, I have laid it for him as Chair- 
man of that Committee. 

I desire to explain to the House that having laid the Report I propose 
personally, for obvious reasons, to take no further steps in the matter. 
The proper course, if any Member desires to pursue the matter further, 
is for him to give notice of a Resolution recommending to the Govern- 
rhont that it should give effect with or without modification or should not 
give effect to the various recommendations contained in the Report. 
That Resolution, if admitted and if it obtattis a place in the ballot, will 
then come on for discussion in the ordinary course. 

( 21 ) 



CONGEATULATIONS TO THE HONOUEaM^E SIE JOHN BELL. 

The Honourable the PEEbIHENT: Belore proceeding to the legis- 
lative business oi the Session — a notable** Session in that it takes place 
in this spacious building which was opened by llis Ejc^llency the Viceroy 
three weeks ago — 1 have to ask tJ|o ^ouse to pm witn me in offering our 
congratulations to one who has been honoured since we last met. I do 
not pi%p ose to speak of the Honourable Sir John Bell’s labouiMI|Outside 
the Legislature, m public life and* in the world of eoinmerce. ’They |i>re well 
known all over the country. Sir John Bell has been a MemDer of this 
Council for several Sessions. Latterly he has boon one of the Chairmen 
appointed by His Excellency the Governor General. In debate Sir John 
has invariaBly followed the rule which so many Members of this House 
have set for themselves — never to speak unless ho has thorough mastery 
of his subject; and it is for that reason tliat I irom my place hero have 
noticed that whenever ^ir Jdhn rises to speak his words are listened to 
with interest, care and atlention, and that his views command respect 
from all sides of the House. MoroovcT, Sir John Bell, though his acti- 
vities outside are nurriotouR and must ind(‘ed at times be overwhelming, 
has invariably been assiduous in attending to his duties in the Legisla- 
ture. I would ask the House to join wilb me in qongratulating the 
Honourable Sir John Bell on the dignity of knight hoodjfteenfly conferred 
upon him and in hoping that he may live long to enjoy the honour. 

The Honourabt.e Sir JOHN BELTj (P>engal Clnunber of Commerce): 
Sir, I desire to thank you very warmly for the very kind reference you 
have made to me and T also am very Tiinch indebted io my Honourable 
friends, the Members of the Council of Stale, for the manner in which 
they have received your remarks. Tt adds vt^ry much to the 'pleasure 
that I feel at having received the honour to know that it is approved of 
by you. Sir, and by my Honourable friends the Members of this Council. 


PEOVIBENT funds (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
(Education, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, 1 move for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill further to amend the Provident Funds Act, 1925, for a cer- 
tain- purpose. 

Bill, as Honourable Members trill havfe noticed, is a very small 
oi0 and of a non-controversial nature. proposes to confer ' certain 

benefits on a class of servants employed in the Edticationnl Department 
who, owing to the law being what it is, are denied mat privilege. At the 
present moment, only teachers employed in educational institutions have 
the benefit of becoming members of any provident fund which the Gov- 
ernment might organise. ^ Cases have come to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India in which similar concessions are called for but which could 
T wording of the present Act. The cBses 

I have in view relate to the clerical establishments employed in the 
offices of the educational councils Which have come into existence, parti- 
cularly m the Madras Presidency, as a result of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1920 which the Madras Legislature passed. The two other 

under the ambit of this privilege, 
if this Bill 18 sanction^ relate to librarians and clerks employed in edu- 
cational institutions. These small officials ‘lare, in common with the 

( 22 ) 
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PROVIDENT FUNDS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

teachers who already gof^hc benefit, in non-pensionable service, md il 
is only meet aiid proper that some provision must be made ior their old 
age, 

I therefore move, Sir, for leaye to introduce the Bill. 

The motion wa^nflopted. 

The JIoNOTJiiABLE Khan Baitaduii Sir MUTTAMMAB HABTBITLLAH : 
Sir, I4l*fci?oduee the Bill. 

TENANCY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The TTonourarle Mr S B. DAS (Law Member) : Sir, I move for 
leave to inlrodnco a Bill further to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
for a certain purpose. 

As Honourable JMembers will have noticed this is even a smaller Bill 
th.an that intrf)duced by my coneagiio. Tt is int^i^ded to give effect to 
on(' of the r('(‘omnicndations of the Civil Justice Committee and refers 
tp the Bc'pnnl T('nanev Act Under that Act, ihc appeal to the High 
Court in rent suits of Miinsif^ or Subordinate Ttrdges are restricted to 
decrees above the valiu' of Bs 50 .md Bs TOO, respectively, and the object 
of this Bill is to V^ise that hmit to Os. 100 and Bs. 200, that is Bs. 100 for 
IMunsifs and Bs.' 200 fcr Subordinate Judges and District Judges. But 
it does not affect tlie present right of appeal oven from decrees of smaller 
vahies where ibose deereeft^ affect the question of title or rate of rent. 
iThe recommendation has been approved by the Government of Bengal 
and the Calcutta High Court and the necessity for bringing it in the 
Central L('gislf\ture is that it affects the appellate jurisdiction of the High 
Court. 

Sir, T move 

The motion was adopted 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS- Sir, T introduce the Bill. 


AIADBAS SALT (AMENDMENT) BIT^L. 

The Honourable Mr. A, F. Jj BBAYNE (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Madras Salt AcL 
1880, for a certain purpose. ' % 

This, Sir, is a very tiny meastire indeed and has been fully slatecT in 
the Statement of Obj-ects and Bensons. I do not thiri£ it is necessary 
for me to add any further statement. 

Sir, I move for leave to introduce the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. ,, 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BBAYNE: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
(Education, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, the list of business for 
to-morrow is already in the bands of Honourable Members. The Business 
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[Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad IIabibullaEi| 
on the next official day will include a motion by the Honourable Mr. 
Corbett for leave to introduce a Bill to cpnsoli4ate and amend the law 
relating to the provision, maintenance ang control of lighthouses by the 
Governtnent ^in British India, and motioipB for the*" oohsideration of the 
Bills which have been introduced to-day, as well as of tjie Bills passed by 
the Assembly which have been laid on the table to-day. ^ 

As the tlpeo days’ interval rtferred to M Eulo^^7 of the Ifldw legis- 
lative Rules ' ^tid in the proviso to Standing Order 37 will nofe expire in 
^the case of these Bills till Friday next, it is suggested 4hat the next 
official mfeting might conveniently be held on that day instead of on 
Thursday. ^ , 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Council Vill now adjourn 
till 11 o’clock to-morrow rnornjng and tliorc after, in view of what the Hon- 
ourable the Leader qf the House has just said^^'the next meeting will be 
one for the disposaPof Government biisige^s on Friday, the Tlth 
February. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesdav, 
the 9th February, 1927. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Wedneiday^^Qih February, 1927. 


Tl:^ Council met in the Council Chamber of the Cp^cil House at 
Eleve^ ^ the Clock, th^ Honoiqjpable the Pfiesident in the cfc||ir. 


MEMBER SWORN: 

The Honour^e Mr. G. L. Corbett, C.l.E. (Commerce Secretary). 


questions and answers. 

Contemplated placing under Restraint op the Honourable Haji 
Abu Ahmed A. K. Ghuznavi. 

t 

49. The HoHodra^ |4[r. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOU£)HURI: 
Will the Govern^ent^a pleased to state — 

(а) whether it is #|tact that the Government of Bengal decided or 

recominendel’* or contemplated a few months ago that the 
Honourable Haji Abu Ahmed A. K. Ghuznavi should be 
bound over or placed under restraint or interned; 

(б) if the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Government 

be pleased to state the grounds on which such detention, 
restriction or internment was decided upon, recommended or 
contemplated and why the same was not given effect to? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: The GoveAiment of India have 
no information. ^ 


Poil-tax on Indians in Kenya. 

50. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the proposed poll-tax 
sought to be imposed on Indians m Kenya? If so, what steps do the 
Government propose to with regard to it? 

The Honourable Kiiasn feA’&ADUR Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: 
’The attention o^Jthe Hoi^ifSnrable Member is invited to the reply given by 
me yesterday ta^Jiis qjiiition No. 19 on the same subject. 

Enhancement op the Railway Freight on Khaddar ^^Cloth. 

61. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOTJDHUET: 
Is it a fact that railway freight on Khaddar cloth has of late been raised 
by about 147 ppr cent, over what it was 6 years ago, and that the rule 
that such rates cannot be enhanced by more than 25 per cent, has been 
abrogated to give effect to such enhancement? 

( 25 ) 
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The Ho^puRABLE Mr. G. L. COEBETT ; No. Ithaddar is classified onf 
all railways und^ fhe head of piece-goods, permissible rates for which 
di#ing the last seven years have not been raised by more than 25 per cent. 
The Honourable Member is probably referring to the fact that prior to 
1924 some railways charged Khadi or Khaddar imder a lower classification, 
then, existing, but now abolished, for^Garah or Kharwa cloth, and onr 
thos# railways this^ increaSis has, of cou 3 ||^, owing teethe change in classi- 
fication, bl^en larger, though nothing like 147 per cent* but the classifica- 
tion of Kha4dar as piece-goods was adopted generally on all railways in 
1924. 

I^Acquisition of L\nd f r the Vizag^ta^tam arbour. 

52. The Honourable Miv KIJMAE SANKAE EOY CHOUDHUET 

(a) Will the Government be^pleased to state the amoi|pt of money spent 
in acquiring sites for the Vizagapatam harbour? 

(b) Is it a fact that in dirtain cases the prices paid foij the acquisition 

of lands for the above harbour are higher tj;ian the current market prices? 
If ^0, how much higher? * , 

(c) Did the Government of Madras prosecute an officer in charge of 

land acquisition for the said hariiour? If so, what has happened to such 
prosecution ? ' 

(df) Are the Government contemplating the ' criitiinal prosecution of the 
officer or officers responsible for the mismanugement, if any, ‘with regard 
to the land acquisition for the said harbour ^ 

(e) Is it a fact that the Chief Engineer in charge of the Said harbour 
scheme has imported certain contractors from Portuguese India for con- 
structing the harbour? If so, have the claims of the Indian contractors 
been considered? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT: (a) Es. 45,00,000 approx- 
imately. 

(6) Yes. t 

(c) and (d). An inquiry was held by the Government of Madras into 
the conduct of the officer responsible for the acquisition of land for the 
Vizagapatam Harbour and as a result of this he was dismissed from Gov- 
ernment service. No criminal prosecution is contemplated. 

(e) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative and 
tte second does not arise. 

Peogress in the Consteuction of the S!iwF|l^^-VlziilifAGRAV Railway. 

53. The Honourable Me. KUMAR SANKAE EOY CHOUDHURI- 
Will the^overnment be pleased to state the progress made in the Raipur- 
Vizianagram railway construction? 

The Honourable Me. G L. CORBETT : The section from Vizianagram 
to Parvatipuram has been open for traffic since March, 1909. On the 
remaining section from Parvatipuram to Raipur, which is now under 
construotion, about 10 per cent, of the work has been completed. 
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Expenditure on the Vizagapatam IfiE%)UR. 

54. The Honourable Mr. KUMAB SANKAB BOY CHOUDHUBI: 

(a) Will the Government be pleased to state the total amount of money 
spent up to now on the construction of the Vizagapatam harbour and 
whether it has been up to, or In excess of, %e estimate of expenses and 
the amount of excels, if any? ' 

(b) Pfis the attention of Government been drawn to the necessity of 
constant dredging involved in the Vizagapatam harbour scheme by the 
fact of a river flowing ihto the said harbour? 

(c) Is it a^iact that the sea at the mouth of the above harbour is 
showing a tendency to recede? If so, is the Government satisfied of the 
feasibility of taking steps to prevent such Haceding? 

The Honourable Mr G. L. COBBETT : (a) Bs. 60,96,760 had been 
spent on the construction of the harbour tip to 30th September, 1926. 
A revised estimate of the cost is shortly expected, but, apart from any 
additional works which be proposed, it is not anticipated that it will 
l^ary appreciably from the original estimate. 

(b) Naturally, Government did not overlook the point raised by the 
Honourable IMember’s question, and would not have undertaken this 
scheme if the cost of dredging to keep the harbour open had been likely to 
make the project unprofitable. But the project provides for tidal scour 
'hasins wBieh wull have they^effect of keeping the channel bar clear by tidal 
itetion, and there are therelore no grounds for the Honourable Member's 
apprehensions. 

(c) There are no indications that the mouth of the harbour is showing 
a tendency to recede. 


Railway from India to Burma. 

55.. The Honourable Mr. KUMAB SANKAB CHOUDHUBI f 

Are the Government contemplating the connection of India with Burma 
by railway? If so, when and by vmat routfe? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COBBETT: Surveys have been made of 
several routes connecting India with Burma, but construction is not likely 
to be taken in hand in the near future nor has a route been decided on. 


Number of Cases dealt with by the Railway Rates Advisory 

Committee. 

66. The Honoctrable Mr. KUMAB SANKAB BOY CHOUDHUBI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state the number of cases dealt with 
by the Bailway Bates Tribunal? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBJETT : Up to date two cases have 
been referred to the Eailway Bates Advisory Committee. Six other 
applications have ^ been made to Agents of various railways. Of these six 
applications, two have been forwarded to the Government of India with 
the Agents' remarks and are under consideration. Agents* statements are 
awaited as regards the other four cases. 

A 2 
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The HoNouRi^L^Mii. V. EAMADA8 PANTTJLU : Do the Gtovemment 
ei^et that there will be an increased number of cases as a result of the 
neoent changes in the rules ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COBBETT : I am afraid I could not quite 
hear, ^ Sir. ^ . 

(The question was ®t repeated.) 

Railway Bridge at Bally. i ^ 

57. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAE ROY CHOUDHURI : 
Will the Government be pleased to state — 

fa) the progress made in the proposed constructioufof the Railway 
bridge at Bally in Bengal; and 

(6) whether and to wJ^t extent the materials fqr the construction 
of the said bridge are Indian? 

The Honourable Mr. GK'^L. CORBETT: (a) The work has only lately 
been put in hand and progress in the initial ^Q>geQ of the construction is, 
of necessity, rather slow. 

(b) Orders for pontoons and well curbs have been placed in Calcuttlt.^ 
Designs for the superstructure are still under preparation, and tenders for 
this portion of the work will be called for in due course. ^ 


RESOLUTION RE PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS IN 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATIONS UNDER ^teE DIRECT pONTROJi 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General' in Council that a policy of 
prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquors should be adopted in the local Administrations 
under the direct control of the Government of India.” 

I wish to say a word, Sir, with reference to the frame and the scope 
of my Resolution. Now that the excise revenue is a provincial source of 
income and is a transferred subject, I have necessarily to limit the scope 
of my Resolution to sources of income from excise which the Central 
Government derives. I know that the custom duties on foreign liquor 
throughout India are still a source of income for the Central Government, 
but 1 wanted to raise the whole question of prohibition relating to foreign 
li(|uors as well as indigenous liquors, and, therefore, I have chosen to 
^restrict my Resolution to the Administrations ilnder the direct control of 
the Government of India, so that I may “be able to speak generally on 
the policy of prohibition. 

Sir, ^ with regard to the policy of the GotJlmment which has hitherto 
been pursued it may be compendiously described as a policy of ‘"regulation** 
as opposed to a policy of prevention or “prohibition.** From the very 
inception of the raising of excise revenue by the Government their policy 
has been one of mere regulation. So early as 1888-89 I find that in a 
Despatch Lord Crewe laid down three definite principles as forming the 
fundamentals of the Government excise policy. His Lprdship said : 

‘That any extension of the habit of drinking was to be discouraged; secondly, that 
the tax was to be as high as possible without encouraging illicit manufacture and 
vend; and thirdly, that, subject to these eoRsiderations. the maximum revenue waa 
to be raised from the minimum consimption of intoxicating liquors.” 
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The general effect of the recommendations of the Excise Committee of 
1905-06 has been merely to follow this policy only in greater detail. I find 
that the Government of India in their Eesolution of 1905 have reiterated 
their policy in these words: 

** The Oovernment of India have' no desire to interfere wUh the habits of thop« 
who «Be iileohol ih moderation. This is regard^ by them as outsiije the duty of the 
Governmenl^ and it is necessary in their opinion to make due provision for the needc 
of persons. Their settled policy, however, is to minimise the temptation to those 
who do not drink and to discourage excess among those who do.” 

Then again, as a result of a deputation, headed by Sir Herbert Boberts, 
which waited on Lord Crewe in the year 1912, the whole question of the 
excise policy was, reviewed both by the Government of India and by the 
Secretary of State, and in a comprehensive Eesolution the Government 
of India laid down once more their excise policy in 1914. I find, Sir, that 
the Government of India then said : 

” In these circumstances w« ilo not consider that we should be justified in prohibit- 
ing moderate consumption eveh with a view to check occasional abuse. Our policy 
IS not aimed at those who use alcohol in moderation. We merely attempt by raising 
the retail price to minimise the temptation to those who do not drink and to discourage 
excess among those who do.” 

That this policy remains the same to this day is evident from the fact 
4hat in the year of grace 1927 my Honourable friend, Mr. Brayne, has 
tabled amamendment to my Eesolution which is substantially in the 
same won^^which were used by Lord Cross in 1888.^ So a careful perusal 
of the official documents relating to excise policy brings out two matters 
very promirfently, namely, that the Government of India are very definitely 
opposed to a policy of prohibition or prevention, and secondly, that the 
Government of India admit and they indeed claim that they are pursuing 
a policy of moderation by regulating the use of liquor. With regard to 
the first, I shall have something to say when I give my reasons in favour 
of a policy of prohibition. With regard to the second, namely, the claim 
of the Government to have succeeded in effectively regulating the us6 
of alcoholic liquors, I shall deal immediately. The Government have 
controverted very vigorously the criticisms levelled against them that their 
policy has really tended to increase the consumption of liquors. They have 
defended themselves by saying that drink is not an evil which has come 
to India in the wake of the British advent. They say that the drink evil 
bad been there before the British came; and they have made also the 
astounding statement that the classes whose habits of life are framed with 
a strict regard to social restrictions form in India no larger proportion 
of the population than in other countries; that i^^ the teetotallers of 
other countries correspond to the non-drinking classes in India. That is 
the first claim they maki^i Secondly, they say that they have adopted 
a policy whereby they have effectively checked consumption. The policy 
may be very briefly suirimed up in three words. Firstly, a strici adminis*- 
trative control over the trade by the extinction of the illicit trade by 
extending the distillery system or otherwise; secondly, by materially reduc^ 
inff the facilities for drink; and thirdly, by economic cheek on the use of 
lupldrs by taxatioia and the consequent enhancement in the price of liquor. 
By this poliey they ^laim they have reduced consumption. I may at once 
state that tms claim of the Government of India is challenged by some 
very well-informed people. The Government of India, when they make 
tihe statement the dmk evil is as much an evil as in other countries, 
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a|re, I think, making a statement which is somewhat hazardous. So far^ 
as India is concerned, there are vast communities of people who by senti- 
ment, by religious t^enets, by social custom, are precluded from drinking 
and look upon drink as a thing to be absolutely avoided. The Hindu, the 
Muhammadan and the Buddhist communities are all interdicted from drink- 
ing by their religious precepts. The ancient law-giver, Manu, is still respect- 
ed in India, and in one dictum he says: 

“ With the drinkers of Madhv let no one eat, no one join in a sacrifice, no one 
read. With such a wretch let no one be allied in marriage. Let him be abject and 
excluded from all social privileges. 

Though many of our social regulations are now relaxed, I maintain that 
the dictum of Manu is still respected by the vast majority of the people. 
The Buddhistic injunctions aim at the same result, and the Koran I am 
told contains* very strict injunctions against drink. Therefore, the claim 
vC)f the Government of India that the drink evil had already been in vogue 
m a very large measure when they came to India is, I should think, abso- 
lutely unfounded. Then they say that their policy has resulted in a 
material reduction of consumption, and quote statistics. Becently Sir 
Basil Blackett has adduced many figures to show that there has been a 
material reduction in the consumption of country liquors during the last 
12 years. I am not disposed to dispute his' statement. It may be that 
there has been some reduction in the consumption of country li;q[fii6rs. But 
that statement by itself does not amount to very much for the r^a||pns' wliich 
I shall immediately state. First of all, there is great difficulty in finding 
out the actual' j)roduction and consumption of all sorts of liquors, in the 
province from which I come there is a variety of drink called fermented 
toddy, which yields no less than 46 per cent, of the total excise revenue of 
the, province, and there are certain accounts to show the number of trees 
tapped. But, so far as I know, there are no accounts from which we can 
gather either the quantity of liquor produced by these trees or the amount 
consumed. Therefore, if country spirits are made dearer, there is no 
guarantee that the people have not resort.ed to the less costly or the cheaper 
variety of toddy. I find that in Burma as much as 41 per cent, of the 
revenue is derived from this kind of toddy, and I find that in Burma, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal, the United Provinces and Assam, there are no accounts 
to show even the number of trees tapped, not to say that there are no 
accounts to show either the quantity of liquor produced or the amount con- 
sumed. 

Therefore there are really no reliable statistics: to show that if there is a 
decrease in the consumption of country spirits there has not been a corres- 
pomding increase in the other variejbies of the cheaper liquors. In fact, 
when the Government of India made this somewhat sweeping claim for the 
success of their policy in the Besolution of 1914, Lord Crewe himself very 
politely demurred to their claim in these words : 

“ The general conclusion that the aetkm of Governmerit has checked any wide- 
spread expansion of consumption over India as a whole is unfortunately qualiSed 
by the fact that in certain areas alluded to in the Local Governments* reports aa 
increase alike of consumption and of intemperance must be admitted and faced.** 

Therefore, Sir, I matfitedn that the popular belief that the drink evil has, 
grown is, in my opiniq 5 |, absolutely justified, Government of India 
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.admit that there has been an increase, an enormous increase, in their excise 
revenue, but justify it by saying that it is the natural result of their excise 
system, which does not indicate that there has been a proportionate increase 
in the consumption. In 1904 the total excise revenue of India was 7-^ 
crores. Twenty years later, in 1924, it was 21 crores. It is somewhat 
diflScult to believe that the Government increased their revenue from 
to 21 crores without a very large increase in the consumption of liquors'. 
Therefore, I maintain that the policy hitherto adopted by the Government 
has been a failure and it has not resulted in any effective checking of the 
use of alcoholic liquors. Therefore it is now’ time for the Government of 
India to consider whether, in the interests of the country and the interests 
of the poor people who are the chief victims of this evil, they should not 
revise their policy and adopt a more stringent policy towards prevention or 
prohibition. 

This policy of prohibition is essentially based upon a moral issue. I 
do not w’isli to expatiate upon the morals of not drinking, but I only wish 
to say what a moral issue really means. Of the various views put forth 
upon this question of moral issue I believe that the definition of moral 
issue by an American WTiter is the best suited to India. What he says is : 

“ A moral iesue it, an issue on which something akin to emotional horror is evoked 
against a given practice. Such a feeling is commonly evoked against killing, stealing, 
lying, adiilUxy and a far ether things. When such a feeling of emotional horror exists, 
it IS useJe talk of the differences between moderate and immoderate indulgence. 
The thing ijlelf even in the moderate form is looked upon with emotional aversion.** 

The question is^ is the drink evil a thing \vhich ought to excite such emo- 
tional horror and which ought to be prevented? I maintain that it is. 
Even the Government of India do not dispute the fact that drink is a serious 
evil and that it is injurious both to the individual as well as to society. 
They only say that the State cannot resort to compulsion, and it would be 
outside the duty of the State to take up any attitude of prohibition. But 
if we survey the whole question from the results which have already been 
produced in India and from the results produced elsewhere in the world 
and the conclusions arrived at by expert bodies which were asked to investi- 
gate the question, there can, I think, be no two opinions on the question 
that drinking* ought to he prohibited in every well-managed State. I shall 
not now refer to America, because a volume of controversy is raging over 
the sucooss of prohibition in America, though personally, from the literature 
I have read and also from the very important and useful information which 
"I received from the exponents of prohibition who recently visited Madras 
and delivered a series of lectures, I am satisfied that prohibition is a great 
success in America. 1 shall not allude to That question in this Council 
to-day, but I shall refer to one or two opinions which were recently expressed 
hy very expert bodies which I think ought to make any State to pause and 
consider and revise their excise policy. In the year 1918 an expert scientific 
committee appointed by Lord D'Abemon and which included such eminent 
scientists as Professor Sherrington and Sir George Newman collected a 
lot of evidence and said that they found indications in that evidence that 
parental alcoholism may have a serious detrimental influence on the stock ; 
l)ut at that time they said that they lacked eonfinnation and that the issue 
was BO vital in its nature that they would prefer to ie|er their conclusions 
smtil con^rmation i% ^received from other sources, confirmation very 
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9il|ifl)|jy feUiewwd mi it EsaBe from iDvestigatiau made ni £«akfdl«r’B Insti- 
oi Madwiil BMEEieh aad also by .tbc Hatit«nsl Birtb-Bata Oolmaiwsioa 
qi 1919'20. That (lomaiissiaQ said ia tlMir nport : 

“ Tbs eTi4eace b«iqjr« them eetabliehed beymd qqettion that pa^ntal aleoholiim 
iff capibbje of oatercising an injurious influence on the birth-rate both from a quantita* 
tive tjKi qualitative |»oiiit of view.** 

TkerQ o ap no t bu wy poBsible doubt after these and other opinions of experts* 
it is a racial poison which ought to be eliminated m the interests of 
the future population of this country, and I think a very heavy reaponsi-^ 
bility rests upon the State to see that the future of this country is not in- 
juriously affected by persisting in their excise policy which is having the 
effect of spreading the drink evil. Another autferity, Sir Leonard Bogers, 
characterised the opinion that in tropical climates alcoholic beverage in 
small quantities is a necessity as a ** mischievous delusion**. It is unneces- 
sary for me to multiply authorities on the question of the evils of drink 
which ought to be patent to every well-wisher of the country. 

On the side of economic efficiency, the Great War has revealed to us 
that real economies in men and food can be effected only by eliminating the 
drmk evil. The experience of America and even of England itself of the 
enormous economies which could be effected, and how the sociaj, material 
and moral conditions of the country could be improved if onljff^ section of 
the population is weaned away from this drink evil is sufficfeflj^ to reveal 
to anybody who reads the history of the War the benefits tha# flowed from 
a policy of even partial prohibition that was carried on in those countries. 
Therefore, I do not think I need plead very much more for this policy of 
prohibition. 

But the question is, how is it to be effected? It may be effected either 
gradually b^ resorting to local option or by taking the very serious and 
bold step of total prohibition, I know that the Government of India are- 
not friendly even to the policy of local option. In fact, in the Besolution 
of 1914 the Government of India objected to local advisory committees 
being invested with any large licensing powers because those, boards would 
introduce local option by prohibiting the sale of liquor altogether in locali- 
ties. Lord Crewe very mildly hinted that that attitude of the Government 
of India was not quite the right one. He said that, if public opinion* 
favoured prohibition of drink, the Government of India ought not to object 
to local option and that the powers of advisory committees ought not to 
• be stringently restricted in that direction. One or two arguments that were 
adduced against prohibition I may briefly allude to. The most formidable 
objection that is raised is that the prolIflb^tion of the use of alcoholic liquors 
will Yesult in a tremendous fall in revenue to the oonntry. In 1924, the 
amount of revenue was 21 orores. I do not know bow much it is to-day. 
The question is, how to make up this large sum of money if we resort to 
prohibition all of a sudden? Th<*t does not trouble me, because it is not 
tor me to slig^st ways and means to the Government of India as to how 
ihey should l^d thfefi* revenue if they were to lose this immoral source of 
Revenue. Irntporal sources should go. If the Government kri fnakihg^ 
teoney by the slk're firaffic or the dWnl traffic, fifat income 'otn?ht to 
end it is for tbeni to find opt ways and itl Thave iabt 
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to moko tbo Budget for the Gknremmeiit of Indio. Lot tko Goremmont of 
Indio pljBrCe the financial administration of this country in the peoples' 
hands; they will be able to make up a Budget in whk^ the drink traffic 
win not find a place on the credit side. The Govemment can find ways, 
and means of meeting deficiencies. Apart from that, if the question is 
seriously tackled, ways and means will follow. This revenue comes from 
the poorest of the poor, people who have no wealth and lands and who* 
are sunk in ignorance and poverty. When that source of revenue is cut 
off and you have to find other money, the burden will naturalTy fall upon 
the shoulders of people who have property, who have money to contribute, 
but who are not responsible for the loss of this revenue. If social justice 
is to be done to the poor classes, the richer classes will not draw back from 
their rej^ponsibility of shouldering the Burden, and any readjustment of 
taxation will not be unwelcome to the people of this country, because they 
know that the national strength lies in the uplifting of the poorer classes 
who have become inefficient and demoralised through the drink habit. I 
can assure you that this' House and this country will not fail to do its 
duty by their poorer brethren, who are sunk in this miserable condition on 
account of drink. 

Again, in regard to the question of ways and means, if the Government 
are serious, that question can be tackled by appointing a committee which 
will go into the whole matter of finding out ways and means. That problem 
has nevef been tackled, for the simple reason that the Government policy 
has beefi to derive as much revenue as possible from this immoral source, 
justifyinf^ action by saying that the increase in revenue has not re- 

sulted in an increase in consumption. Even the Government of India do 
not say that the increase in taxation and the consequent enhancement of 
retail prices has resulted in any decrease fn consumption ; but they say 
that it has not resulted in an increase in consumption. This is a poor 
consolation. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett went so far as to compare 
India with other countries and to say that the effects of the Government 
of India policy have home fruit. He said that while the consumption per 
hundred of population is 2*68 gallons in India, it is 15’33 gallons in Ceylon 
and 30 gallons in England, and 58 gallons in Scotland. The sentiment in 
the countries he names does not object to drink. Everybody there drinks, 
though they may not get drunk. So such a comparison does not hold good 
with a country like India where large numbers do not drink at all. If the 
question of ways and means is taken up seriously by the Government of 
Bidia, then they could tackle this question of prohibition or preveniion. 

Then again this fall of 20 crores in revenue may be spread over 20 years 
or any period that the Government may fix so as to be gradually wiped out. 
The Ministers of the Government of Bombay have laid down that their 
goal is prohibition in 20 years, though recently a committee appointed by 
the Bombay Government have arrived at an opposite conclusion. It should* 
not be itopossible idt the Ooveminent to find out how this loss of revenue 
can be spread over a period of years. 

Tnn HoNoumBLB tw BEBSIDENT : I would remind the Honourabl<e 
Member that he hee tyiro minutes left t warn him now because, in vie# 
^ the heavy Uet of bueiness, I do not think it will be fair to t^se whn* 
haise buainees to bring hirwiurd«.to. allow any latitude in the t!me4ilnii. 
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The Honourable M*r. V, EAMADAS PANTULU : There is a precedent 
that when the opium traffic with China had to be given up, Govern- 
ment found some method by which they could make up the revenue. A 
similar measure could be adopted here, and the whole country will be 
.behind the Government of India. 

In view of what the Honourable the President has said, I not 
wish to take up more time at present. I shall have to say a few words 
more when replying. I am aware that at the present time there are 
various administrative and other difficulties in regard to pushing 
fprward this policy. There is conflict between the Government of 
India and the provinces. I know that in my province recently per- 
mission was refused to introduce a local option Bill. In Bombay 
the Minister was also tied down because his policy encroached on 
the Government of India's rights. Any measure of local option would 
he futile, if it docs not d(‘al wdth prohibition of foreign liquors also, 
which is the Central Government's concern. These difficulties are not in- 
surmountable because they are matters of financial adjustment between 
the Government of India and the provinces, and I therefore hope that 
the Government of India will see their w\ay to act courageously and adopt 
a policy of prohibition in the place of one of moderation, which the Gov- 
-emment Member is going to re-advocate by his amendment in spite of 
it having failed in the past. 

With these words I commend my Resolution to the House. 

' d 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE (Finance Sccretar^^) : Sir, I 
'^heg to move as an amendment : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted, namely : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a policy 
designed to promote and ensure moderation in the use of alcoholic liquors 
should be adopted in the local Administrations under the direct control 
of the Government of India.’ ” 

Sir, as my Honourable friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu observed, this 
• amendment is a statement in epitome of the declared policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India, to which they have held for many years before the 
Reforms. It is a policy designed to check consumption by imposir^^ taxa- 
tion at a high rate, but not so high as to induce illicit distillation and 
-smuggling. It is also designed to effect drastic limitation in the num- 
’ her of shops and in the facility of obtaining liquor. It is further design- 
ed to limit the hours of sale and the strength of liquor, and they have, 
as far as possible, followed the policy of consulting local opinion. That 
'this general policy has achieved a igireat measure of success is clear from 
the fact that the consumption of country liquor in India has fallen from 
" gallons per hundred of population, in 1883, to 4 gallons in 1912-13, and 
to just over 2J gallons in 1923-24, while imports of alcoholic liquor from 
abroad have decreased from 6f gallons in 1913-14 to 5| gallons in 
1925-26. My “Honourable friend Mr. Pantulu rather questioned these 
^ statistics, but until he is able to produce more reliable statistics I am 
r afraid they must stand. The Government have never regarded a policy 
'Of prohibition as either desirable or feasible lE’ India. At this stage I 
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may say, I think, Sir, that we are not concerned with the revenue aspect 
of the question. This Resolution deals only with the Administrations 
under the Government of India, and I think our total excise revenue from 
that source is only about 20 lakhs. The Resolution need not be dis- 
cussed on the question of revenue. As regards other revenue which the 
Government of India obtain from customs duty on imported liquor^ this 
also need not enter into the discussion as the Government of India can- 
not enforce a policy of prohibition on Local Governments. The objections 
to the policy, as a whole, fall under three heads: one, that it is unmoral: 
two, that it is unattainable or practically unattainable, and three, so far 
as the territories under the Government of India are concerned, it is un- 
no(*(‘S8ar\ . It is unmoral for the reason that it interferes with the 
liberty of the subject in matters that ought to be left to him to work 
out his own salvation. The State has no right to interfere with the 
domestic concerns of the individual, unless there is evidence of a very 
sevcTt' abuse, so serious indeed that it is a menace to the well-being of 
the body politic; and also prohibition makes a crime of wdiat is not a 
crime'. It is a policy which has bet*n adopted in many countries and 
almosi e\er\ whore; ailtr it has been adopted, it has been rejected 
v('r\ btrgoh bc'causo it has led to deterioration in the moral 
fibre of tlu' people*. What actually happens is, that under a policy of 
prohibition illicit distillation and snAigglmg are rife* These o\ils cannot 
be prevented b\ anv menns because the profits from illicit distillation are 
so enormous that those who carry out the excise administration arc bound 
to b(' corrupted. Pc'oj^le then see that the law is broken stealthily or 
even op^^nly, and from the breaking of the excise laws there proceeds a 
gradual development of lawlessness in almost every other department 
of life- There is also the grave danger of stimulating the traffic in dan- 
gerous drugs, such as cocaine. I need not refer to America, as the 

TT(ai uirable Mr. Pantulii has only briefly raised that question, but I 
think there is much to be said on both sides about America. At any rate 
it is too early to dogmatise. It is for reasons such as these that the 
impossibility of carrying out prohibition in the Canadian States, in 
Kev\ foiindland, in Hungan^ and, to li certain degree, in Norw^ay, was re- 
cognized. Also in the second place, true prohibition is practically un- 
attainable in the territories under the control of the Go\emment of India; 

I I’cler particular!} to Delhi, Ajmer, the North-West Frontier Province 

and Paluchistan. T should like to carry the House back to the year 

1810, wdieri tlu' Phnperor Alauddin Khilji reigned in Delhi. Apparently 
through a fit of remorse, because, I believe, he liinibclf was not a total 
abstainer, he imposed a policy of prohibition on the city of Delhi, w’hich 
was th<^n a walled city. There would be greater difficulty to-day because 
T have not heard that the Government of India propose to build a wall 
round the New City. I quote a paraphrase from the Tarihh-i-Firoz Shah, 
which w^as written about 1356, and is reproduced in the B9th Volume of 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Alauddin proclaimed general 
prohibition. Distillation however continued and a considerable amount of 
liquor was imported into the city. The guards on the gates were doubled 
and smugglers were very severely handled by the law, but w'e have it 
that the evil thing still continued and people resorted to villaeies at a 
safe distance to drinks or distilled in their own homes. Evontuallv after 
a struggle the Emperor was driven* to permit that distillation might be 
conducted privately and alcohol so distilled might be consumed in private, 
and the only restriction which remained was upon its sale. It is curious 
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hotr history repeMs itself- That is exactly what has ha|p(pened in. 
Afnerica to-day, as the law eourtc in America have, 1 understand, held, 
that distillation is |>efKni86ible in private. If then it was so difficult 
then, I would ask the House how it would be possible to-day to enforce 
a policy of prohibition, say, in Delhi- It would be necessary to arrange 
for a very large cordon of guards, a very large establishment indeed, on^ 
the boundaries. All communication by road and rail would be most 
severely restricted. Further, inside the Delhi area, we would have a 
large preventive staff, giving rise to espionage and constant interference 
with the sanctity of the home because illicit distillation is so simple a 
process. Further prohibition could not even be attempted unless the 
neighbouring provinces of the Punjab,, and the United Provinces and the 
Indian States could be induced to accept the same policy- It is also 
in fact unnecessary to enforce this drastic measure because there is no 
evidence of a great drink evil in the territories under the Government of 
India. I notice from the report of the Excise Committee in Bombay in 
1924 that, strong prohibitionists though they were, they were compelled 
to admit that India was an abstemious country, that the great majority 
of the people were entirely sober, and that the regular drunkard was un- 
known- I think the same statement would apply to the territories 
und^r the Government of India. As I have already stated, the average 
consumption of country liquor for India, as a whole, has decreased by 50 
per cent, since 1883, and the figure that remains, 2^ gallons per hundred of 
the population per annum is an extremely moderate one. At 
the same time the importation of foreign liquors is nothing so great 
• as it was before the War. I quote a few statistics in support of the 

view that steady progress has been made in the reduction of consumption 
of alcoholic liquors in the areas now under consideration. The consump- 
tion of country spirit in Delhi has decreased from 32,000 proof gallons in 
1912-13 to 16.000 gallons in 1924-25. The consumption is still very low 
in the North-West Frontier Province, about one gallon per hundred of 
the population per annum- It has* been kept at that figure in spite of 
a considerable growth of prosperity and peaceful conditions, and, if the 
figures for Ajmer and Baluchistan are not quite so good, it is largely due 
to the peculiarly difficult conditions under which excise restrictions are 
imposed in those areas. But at the same time the number of liquor 
shops has decreased in these 12 years in Ajmer from 128 to 106; in the* 
North-West Frontier Province, with a population of 2J millions, from 
37 to 26, and in Baluchistan from 62 to 51. Statistics of the number of 
convictions for drunkenness are as follows. They indicate an increasing 
sobriety under the policy of restriction now pursued. In Ajmer there 
were 162 in 1912-13, but only 62 in 1924-25. In the North-West Fron- 
tier Province convictions decreased from 96 to 21, and in Baluchistan from 
65 to 40- There is I maintain absolutely no evidence of any abuse m 
the present use of liquor in these areas such as would justify so drastic^ 
a measure as prohibition. I would therefore ask the House to accept the 
amendment which I have proposed and which seems to me a much more 
reasonable course of action- 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB or 
Burdwan (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I must candidly con'- 
fess that I do not like either the Eesolutioi, of my Sianourable friend! 
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jyir. Eamadas Pantulu or that moved as an amendment by the Honourable 
JMr. Brayne. I may say that I am myself a teetotaller; in consequenee. 
iihe Eesolution does not affect me personally. But I am always opposed to 
Any Eesolution which affects social reform being brought into a House of 
Jliders like the Council of State. I should have thought that the elders 
-of this House, being experienced human beings, would have realized that 
, there are certain human failings which, however much one may desire 
that they should not be there, however much one may wish to bring 
man to the level of God, are not likely ever to go. Just like the sexual 
appetite, there are certain other appetites in man which have got to be 
satisfied. It is true we deprecate drinking, and we do not like to see a 
^drunkard. But it is equally true that drink is a habit that has lasted 
since the world was created. I admit that tq a Hindu like my friend, 
the Mover of the Eesolution, there is, apart from any other sentiment, 
a religious sentiment against drinking. There is also the other side of 
the question that one does not like to see the habit of drink being on the 
increase in one’s country. But I must say, Sir, that what the Honour- 
able Mr. Brayne has pointed out^is very true, and one cannot help ad- 
mitting another fact here, and that is, that on the question of drink, at any 
rate, the eastern mind must differ in certain fundamental aspects from 
that of the western mind; and I am sure that my friend, even wdthin the 
small area in which he wishes to bring in this total prohibition would 
allow Mr Bra\ne or anybody else to have his whisky and soda, and 
w^ould not consider that to be a sin according to the Shastras. What I 
think, therefore. Sir, is this that such legislation and such wdshes should 
be severely left alone inside the chamber of a legislative body like this. 
If w^e have got any influence among our people, we can make them 
drink less, but I do not think that more than that is possible. After a 
hard day’s labour in Bengal when the labourer goes to the toddy or Pachw^ari 
shop, from the humanitarian point of view I say is it quite fair to deny 
him entirely a drink? As I say, I am a teetotaller, but I feel that There 
are alw^ays two aspects of a thing, and because the other, the mere human 
aspect, appeals to me, I am unable to accept the Eesolution of mv friend: 
and the reason that I am not much in favour of the Eesolution of the Hon- 
ourable Mr Brayne — although of course if the Govemnyent wish to put it 
forward, I for one wall not oppose it — ^is this, that there is no true ring 
of sincerity in it. England, being a western country, realizes, knows, w’hat 
the value is, even from the health point of view of a little drink: and I 
sav that there is no true sincerity in the amendment proposed, and for 
that reason I do not favour that either. 


The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces : General) : I 
rise, Sir, to support the Eesolution of my Honourable friend, Mr. Eama- 
das Pantulu. I am surprised to see, Sir, that even to such a beneficial 
Eesolution an amendment is moved. It is reallv difficult to understand 
the official mind and its working. The Honourable Mover of the amend- 
ment has just said that, unless there is an urgent necessity, the Govern- 
ment should not interfere in such a thing. May I ask him, Sir, if this is 
not the most urgent thing in the country at present? The whole population 
of the countrv is suffering terribly on account of this evil. I have personal 
experience, Sir, of hundreds of my villagers and I venture to say that 
the majority of the population of the rural areas are suffering tremendously 
'On account of -this evil. ' ^ 
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The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Pro- 
'vinces: Nominated Non-Official): What about ganja and bhang in 
Jubbulpore? 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS: That is also a thing which 
requires consideration later on. That evil has not of course gone so far 
as this drink evil has; everybody will have to admit that. Well, Sir, I 
have seen, and it is my personal experience, that hundreds of villagers^, 
cannot reap their harvest, cannot sow their seeds at the proper time on 
account of this evil. And then, Sir, the Honourable Mover of the amend- 
ment says that, unless it is an absolute necessity, the Government should 
not interfere. Well, Sir, I think that this is the most vitat^ssue in the 
country at present, and if the Government are going to neglect this, I 
think they are neglecting their first and foremost duty. Then, Sir, my 
Honourable friend, the Maharaja of Burdwan, has said that questions 
of social reform should not be considered in this House. He goes further 
and asks: “Will you hamper the wishes of the people? Would you like 
that a man toiling for a whole day vAio goes to a toddy shop should be 
prevented from going there?” Well, Sir, 1 would ask him, supposing 
after great toil a man wants to commit suicide, is he not goin <7 to hamper 
that? Well, Sir, if^^he'^will go a little deeply into the question, he will 
see that the people, though they do not commit suicide all of a sudden 
on account of drinlc, dp so gradually, and many people, and I sav manv 
rich .people and tnany Maharajas too have lost*^ their lives on account of 
this evik Then, Sir, it k generally said that such questions should not 
be 'brought into the Legislature and people should educate public opinion. 

I may point out that we were doing this very thing in 1020 end 1 021 at 
the tune of the non-co-operaTion movement. That is also mv personal 
experience. Sir: I was myself picketing, I was a volunteer, and I went 
12 Noon. picketed. And, Sir, what came in our wav? 

wav at that had not come in our 

TthflSfsP M ^ have been no need to bring this proposition 

bnmkt that time m the name of law and ordor we were 

Sfd tie^Dubhe wo 

s*ay Oi " nol 

Resolution S less^^i °be ^dd“o1f th Mo^er of the 

of the amendment Wo 17 q® Honourable the Mover 

adopted by America America haa when this policy was 

per cent. I admit that war and otL fb- 

,U. p^perity. I ip pp. a«.p ttS. 
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of the main reasons for the prosperity of America. There is no doubt of 
this at least in my mind. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJ f DADABHOY : If you had come to 
MsTiden’s Hotel yesterday you would have seen of Americans something 
very different. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : I did not go to Maiden's 
Hotel yesterday, nor am 1 likely to go there in future. Then, Sir, I think 
what America could achieve in such a long time India can achieve in a 
shorter time, because, as the Honourable the Mover of the Ilesolution said, 
both from the religious point of view and from the point of view of social 
customs we are all opposed to this drink evil. With these few words, 
Sir, I support the Kesoliition of my Honourable friend Mr. Kamadas 
Pantuh] and oppose the amendment which is merely a pious wash and a 
wish for which, I think, the Honourable the Mover of the amendment 
himself is not ready to do anything. 

The Honourable Sir SANKAIIAN NAIR (Madras : Non-Muham- 
rnadaii) : Sir, I regret the Honourable Member who spoke on behalf of 
Government has ignored the groat moral and social issues involved in this 
matter. We, in India, of both religions, Hindus and Muhammadans, 
loathe this drinking habit, we detest it and we Want Government 
therefore to carry out ^Jiis prohibition policy. It is in consonance wath 
the highest dictates of Cliristian civilization. The policy of a foreign 
Government in India should never be to lag behind the moral conscience 
of the country; if they pass a law to-day that there should be prohibition 
throughout the country from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin the moral 
conscience of the country will support them. Why should not they do 
that? There have been detestable practices in this country supported 
by religion which were being followed during the time of the East India 
Company and later. They have been silently, quietly, without anybody 
saying anything, swept away by the Penal Code. Nobody raised a voice 
against it. The Indian Penal Code stood in the way of those detestable 
practices and they have all been swept away. Suppose you pass a law 
of prohibition in the country, then every social leader, every reform 
leader, will take advantage of it. They will feel that the Government are 
behind thfrn They can go on preaching, as my friend said he had Peen 
doing, -o .al reform. This law will be a power behind them and they will 
be able to say : ‘‘Don't do the thing. This is the right thing and the Gov- 
ernment are with us." Why do you say you should not interfere with 
the freedom of the people? Don't you interfere with the freedom of 
people when they want to commit a thing which is not right? If vou sav 
you will not interfere, you are ignoring the history of social reform in 
England for years past. Don't they in England prohibit the sale of liquor 
durmg certain hours and to certain classes of individuals? Don't they 
prohibit obnoxious ^iractices in England and in India? What is the use 
of saying then you will not interfere in a matter of this sort if we feel 
that it 18 not right thing to do? To me it appears totally absurd 
J here were just one or two words which the Honourable Mover ‘said with 
reference to this great moral issue. He said it is "not desirable " I do 
not know why he said that and why it is not desirable from this moral 
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standpoint he does not say. Does he mean to say that the moral con- 
sciousness of England is against j)rohibition? Otherwise why should it 
not be carried out? Apart from that fact, Sir, they say it is not practi- 
oable. I do not base my argument on practicability. If the thing is 
right, if it is necessary in the interests of morality, if it is necessary in 
.the ihterests of the health of the j)eople, if it is necessary for the futur^ 
well-being of future generations of the country, the Government must do 
it. A Home Rule Government will enforce it. I said I do not rest my 
argument upon that, Jbut still I inay jsay a word against it. What did 
they do with the salt manufacture? Didn't the Government stop it? 
Didn't people do everything that they could in order to evade laws? If 
" they can do that in a matter w^hich brings them revenue, is it not b^ause 
‘this will deprive them of revenue that they do not take the necessary 
steps which are necessary for the ^enforcement of that moral law ? I sub- 
mit there should be no " hesitation. Muhammadans will support you, 
Hindus will support you. Suppose you pass a law that no liquor should 

’ be sold to a Muhammadan, male or female. Do you think any Muham- 
madan will object to it? Suppose you pass a law that no liquor should 

be sold to a Brahmin. Do you think any Brahmin will object to it? 

'They will support"' it wholeheartedly. Do you think they will oppose a 
law that no liquor should be sold to women? The whole country would 
support you. If you “^ass a law that no liquor should be sold to a child 
or a boy, do you mean to say that the whole conscience of the country 
would not siippoi% you What is the meaning then of saying that you 
will not interfere in the matter of the liberty the people? I do not 
understand that. I do not speak of Europeans. They may have their 
liquor. But I say, so far as Hindus and Muhammadans are concerned, 
we want it. We want it on religious grounds, we want it on moral 
grounds, we want it on social grounds, we want it in the interests of the 
health of the country. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative): 
Sir, I rise to oppose the proposition as moved and to support the amend- 
ment as it has been moved also, and the reason why I do this is that 
the view which the Government of India take, as embodied in the amend- 
ment, to my mind rep»p$ents the etemgl policy t^t we have followed in 
India. Mention has been made about Hindus and liquor not being sold 
to Hindus and all that sort of thing. As a m^^er of fact, this craving 
for liquor or intoxicant is implanted in man by nature, and no amount of 
legislation or no amount of pious cursing will take it away. It cannot be 
eradicated. In the Hindu religion, of which I can speak with some know- 
ledge I believe, what did they do? They followed the same policy as 
the" Government of India are following now. The Government of India 
want to discourage drink by imposing taxes and making it difficult for 
people to obtain it. Manu did the same thing. He says if you want to 
drink ‘‘ Sowthramanyam suragrahaha/* When you perform the sacrifice 
of Santramani you may drink. We are in i;ppdem,tiiae8, but even then 

when you perform some religious duty you have a glass of champagne or 

whisky. Then there are others who in the performance 4^ their duties do 

require liquor. Are you going to prohibit tfeis? Mentidn was made of 

religious ceremonies. I do not think my friend has heard of the ceremony 
called Communion, in which the wine is changed into the blood of Christ. 
'Wine is a very ancient part of the ceremonies #hioh have entered into 
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religions. Apart from the religious aspect of the matter, take the case of 
the poor working man who has no other comfort but a glass of wine to 
drink after his hard day's work. He has no palatial house to live in, no 
one to shampoo his legs when he returns home, he has a glass of wine and 
goes to sleep. You want to deprive that man of the comfort of a glass in 
the evening. ' ♦ 

My friend said that poverty has increased because of drink, and the 
^'death-rate has also increased. Every day we come nearer to death. We 
cannot help it I suppose, no matter whether we drink or not. From the 
time of birth }Ou are approaching death nearer and nearer. (An Honour- 
able Member: But by drink still nearer!”) I do not think so. If drink 
brought death nearer, how is it that doctors prescribe it under certain 
circumstances? There are prescriptions given in the form of liquor. In 
the ancient days they gave you stimulants that lasted six months, one 
dose. My friend thinks that death is hastened by liquor. I sa;y that 
death is delayed by liquor. When a man gets a cold you give him a strong 
drink of whisky. When a man has been drowmed }^ou give him a glass of 
whisky and he comes round You prcfcT a man to die rather than 
administer a glass of wine to bring him round. These things are carried 
to extreme's always by fanatics My friend talks of his personal experience 
in picketing Tht'y called it non-co-operation and non-violence, but non- 
violence meant shutting of the doors and shouting ever\body down. They 
call it non-violence but in my language I call it ver) , great violence. 
Thev were very viok'ntly intolerant of the opinions of others My voters 
were shut up in a room and they would not let them ceme out and vote for 
rne. I do not say everybody should get drunk. That is not my idea nor is 
it that of the Oovernmenl of India We want reasonable hours, a reason- 
able limit. A man is entitled to enjoy what God has provided, so that 
what right have the Government to take away what little comfort there 
is in life, especially in the lives of poor people? In this world a man 
cannot do what he wishes to do. This is about the only thing a man may 
do. He can drink in his owm room as much as he pleases and nobody 
can interfere with him. If you walk on the road you must walk on the 
left or get run over. Do w’hatever you lilvc the law comes in. I object 
to the law being permif|i0d to penetjrate to my bed]f(^m. 

Another thing that ha^^been said is that — but on second thoughts I need 
not go into the question. ^ I think America is more wet to-day than it 
was before. In my nature and in th^ nature of many people, there is 
an element which prompts one to do a thing because it is prohibited. If 
a thing is prohibited there is all the more reason for doing it. I think 
prohibition with regard to liquor is just the way of increasing the evil of 
drink, and prohibition ought therefore never to be carried out at all. In 
the olden days they made the performance of religous observances a sort of 
check, and common sense is 'also a good check. If my friends can go about 
and persuade people not to ^nk, that v’ould be the best way to prevent 
the evil. If you p#*bhibit traSm they will go into the forests and distil 
liquor. What can the police do? Nor can you watch every tree. Toddy 
was iilentioned the Honcprable Mover. Toddy is a food, it is not a 
drink. You take it from the tree. Many people live on it. So is the 
Mohawa flower. People eat it and during famine times that is the only 
food that the poor peoplq^yet. You want to stop them. This is civilisation 
gone mad. Civilisation becomes a fad vriien you carry it to extremes. 
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1 therefore support the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Brayne. It is about the wisest policy that has been followed up to this 
time from the days of Manu. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA" EAU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it is admitted by all that alcohol has got very bad 
etfects on the body. It is admitted also, by scientists and doctors, 
religionists, moralists and socialists that alcohol has a bad effect on the 
mind, because 50 per cent, of the inmates of the lunatic asylums are those 
addicted to drink. It affects the stomach because it retards digestion. 
It poisons the blood and instead of preventing disease, alcohol predisposes 
towards disease. In fact alcohol is poison to every part of the body, 
not. only for the human body but also for plants and lower life, so that 
alcohol is noi good for anybody and any thing except when used as a 
chemical. It shortens the life of individuals, it makes men mad, it drains 
a man’s purse, it makes him neglect his home, and altogether it is an 
extremely bad thing which ought not to be used at all. My friend, the 
Honourable Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, said it was just like sexual 
appetite. Everyone has sexual appetite which is a physiological function, 
whereas the appetite for alcohol is pathological and is not common to 
everyone. I challenge him to prove it. 

Then again, he said **the labourer after his day's w^ork ^\hen he comes 
home wants some comfort”. 8ir, when a labourer comes home after a 
heavy day’s work, with his body aching, what ho requires is some food 
w^hich will strengthen and revive him and not something which will intoxi- 
cate him. Alcohol ]s a poison which intoxioatos and instead of that he 
ought to have coffee or milk or tea, which will revive him and strengthen 
his body. So, to advocate that a labourer should take alcohol at the 
end of his day’s work is one of the most dangerous things any one can do. 

Then, Sir, it is said that doctors use alcohol for their patients. But those 
days are gone. Nowadays, doctors do not use alcohol. I have been practising 
for the last 30 years and I have never used even a drop of alcohol for 
my patients and they have all recovered without it. On the other hand, 
patients addicted to aJjaohol cannot whilst and casep of serious illness, like 
pneumonia. So, alcohol is no good for sick people. {An Honourable 
Member: ” Well, doctors use poison also.”) jl know that, Sir, but is 
that a reason why you should permit all the people to take alcohol. Another 
question has been raised about the eating of opium and taking of cocaine, 

I know a few years ago the habit of eating cocaine was the order of the 
•day in Calcutta, But now all that has been stopped owing to the law 
prohibiting its sale to the public anS people are not in the habit of taking 
cocaine at all now. The only plea put forward is the loss of revenue 
from alcohol. Sir, it is owing to alcohol that 50 per cent, of the people 
in hospitals are suffering ; 50 per cent, of our criminals are alcohol addicts ; 
while our lunatic asylums furnish further ig^vidence of the terrible effects 
of this evil. And I submit that to some Extent the loss of revenue by 
abolishing drink could be made up by the savings effected from hospitals, 
jails and criminal administration. Besides, this revenue is obtained 
from a sinful and immoral traffic which must be put a stop to. 

Then, Sir, most of the civilized nations of the world have adopted a 
policy of total prohibition and have succeeded in it. Here in India we are 
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still considering and wavering between total prohibition and moderate 
drinking. The amendment tabled by my Honourable friend Mr. Brayne 
advocates a policy of moderation in drink. The Honourable Member who 
has moved this' amendment has conveniently |orgotten the fact that there 
is no middle course the use of alcoholic liquors. Moderation in drink 
is the first stage, tlilfe' IMtial stage, and when a man begins to drink at first 
in moderation though, overcoming all his fears and prejudices, he gets a 
craving for it which it is impossible for him to give up during the rest 
of his life. If a man takes one peg to-day, he will want to take two pegs 
to-morrow in order to cre?ite the same effect, and three pegs the day 
after and so on; he goes on multiplying. So the habit of drinking must 
not be encouraged. And to say find the policy should be one of promoting 
and ensuring moderation in the use of alcoholic liquors is mc^aningless and 
mischievous. I do not blame Ihe Mover of the amendment for it, because 
that is the mentalhy of the Government. The fact is that the Government 
are not prepared to part with the substantial revenue derived from excise. 
The Indians arc as a nation sober and the mere withdrawal of temptation 
from their midst is enough to make the country dry in no time. We 
have had a clear indication of it in the days of the non-co-operation move- 
ment when the magnetic influence of Mahatmaji made even the ignorant 
pt^ople abstain from drinking, caused a tremendous fall in the excise 
revenue and made the Government restless and uneasy for a time. If 
only the (ff)vemment had then co-operated with Midiatmaji in this matter 
we would have visualised the dawn of a dry India already. Not only did 
the Government nol co-operate with him then, non-co-operator as he was 
and still is, thev also actually promoted drinking by putting peaceful 
picketers into prison in the name of law and order. Well. Sir, the 
Government may ask, how do you propose to compensate the loss of 
revenue from excise, if we adopt the policy of total prohibition?’’ We 
will show them the means of doing it. Apart from all this a dry India 
is an asset a valuable asset bv itself, and is worth more than all the 
revenues of India put together. The Indian nation will then be stronger 
and wealthier and feel prouder and happier and could bear all this 
loss without a murmur. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would appeal to the Government, in the words of 
the daily prayer, Lead ns nob into temptation, but deliver us from evil ” 
and ask them to accept the Besolution. With these words, I strongly 
support the Besolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu. 

The Honourable Sardar SHTVDEV SINGH OBEBOI (Punjab : 
Sikh) : Sir, I gladly associate myself ^with the Honourable Mover of this 
Besolution. I think il my sacred duty to do so. I believe in my heart of 
hearts that it is the sacred duty of every one who feels sympathy for his 
fellow-beings to take part in any legislation which is meant to serve the pur- 
pose of prohibition of alcoholic drinks. II is the unanimous verdict of the 
world, socialists, moralists apej religionists, and even of Governments, that; 
it is an evil and it is a greai' evil. It must be keenly felt that this evil 
has very drastic consequences upon a poor country like India. It has 
been said that this reform must be effected by social reformers. Undoubtedly 
social reformers must try to eradicate this evil from society, and they are 
doing it ; but is it not a fact that the foremost duty of Government is to 
alleviate the social, moral and economic condition of the people it governs? 
Should the doors of Government be closed against any legislation put 

B 2 
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foi*ward in its Legislature to eradicate a social or moral evil from society? 
Should the Government not take any part or legislate with regard to the 
alleviation of the social, moral or economic condition of the people? it 
has struck me many times how it is that the evil^ drink has been pro- 
nounced against unanimously by the prophets Mio' have come to this 
world to improve the moral tone of the people, hndf it has been pronounced 
as an evil by Governments. How then has it captivated the ’mind of 
man to such an extent that in spite of all these efforts people are still 
addicted to this evil habit? I would call it the weakness of human 
nature. 1 would attribute it to the fact that real virtue is the lot of 
but few. As regards the point that this is the work of social reformers 
I would say, as the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair has said, that the 
English Government itself has made laws in England for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the social evils of the country. And in every country 
wherever it has been considered necessary to alleviate or improve social 
eonditions by legislation, legislation has been passed for the purpose. 
Take, for instance, education. It is a good thing; it has been considered 
necessary to educate the people and to develop their intellectual faculties. 
But the masses generally have not taken kindly to the idea of education, 
and so we find that wherever primary education has been considered 
necessary for the people legislation has been passed for ^compulsory edu- 
cation, oven against the will of the people, and in time people have come 
to obey such laws gradually and naturally. Will the Muhammadans object? 
I say, no, emphatically. Will the Hindus object? I know if a law for 
the prohibition of the sale of alcoholic drink is introduced, I would say 
emphatically that they would not object. Will the Sikhs object? I would 
say that the Sikhs will nol object at all because in my community this 
is considered a very great evil and they consider that it leads to many 
sins. And I would like to place another view before the House and that 
is this, that I arn sure that if Ihe use of alcoholic drinks is reduced, is 
prohibited altogether, it will certainly reduce crime in the country. 
It has a great effect on the criminal tendencies of human nature. Alcoholic 
drinks accelerate to a very great extent the animal part, the animal 
nature of the human mind, and that leads to many crimes. I am sure 
in lily heart of hearts that if prohibition is enacted in the country, it 
will certainly lead to st very great redtiction in crime. 

I have tried to follow the arguments of my Honourable friend, Mr 
Brayne, who has put forward an amendment that “ a policy designed to 
promote and ensure moderation should be adopted This has not been 
very well understood by me — how any policy can be designed to promote 
and ensure moderation. Moderation is such a word as has no proper 
definition I should say. Just a pelg of whisky may be moderate for one 
individual, while half a bottle may be for another, while a third gentleman 
may consume a bottle and still he would say that he is taking il moderately 
because he is in his senses after taking a full bottle. This is no propeV 
definition, and I fail to understand how this policy of moderation can be 
property designed. He has tried to convincTa ' the House by giving figures 
that the use of country liquors has been reduced to one-half of the con- 
sumption in the year 1912-13. Of course as the figures come from the 
Honourable Government Member, they should be taken as qufte correct, 
but it may be quite possible that, if the sale of country spirits in the shops 
has been reduced, illicffc distillation may have increased. It may be 
argued against me that if by the reduction in sales illicit distillation has 
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increased, by prohibition it will increase by leaps and bounds. It is an 
argument which can be very well set against this point, but I beg to ask, 
is ft impossible, is it impracticable with the very wide hands of the law 
of the Government, to entirely checkmate illicit distillation? I would 
say no. It is not impossible. Government can check illicit distillation 
of country spirits. With llhese few words, Sir, I support the Eesolution 
of the Honourable Mr. Pantulu. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAB HAYAT KHAN 
(Punjab : Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, 1 rise as I think that a Muham- 
madan should also take part in this debate. When speaking as a 
Muhammadan, of course I have got no way out but strictly to bow to 
religion. In our religion, liquor is prohibited — and thus we have to give 
no arguments at all, as some of my friends have been doing. When it 
is ordained, it is ordained; and I think that from the Muhammadan point 
of view, if the Eesolution was adopted, the whole country would be 
pleased (Hear, hear.) The Honourable Mover of the Eesolution and I 
do not generally see oyb to eye, but this is ta time when I must strongly 
support him. 

The Honourable Major-General T. H. SYMONS (Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service) : Sir, this discussion on alcohol appears to have 
assumed aspects which I never anticipated when I came to the House 
this morning. It has been approached from all sides — from the revenue 
side, from the poison side and by my Honourable friend, Dr. Eama Eau, 
from the j)hysiol()gical side. As regards the revenue side, I have nothing 
to say. But I would like, if I may, to draw the attention of tfcie House 
for a few minutes to regard alcohol from two aspects, from its physiologi- 
cal side and from its poison side. Now it has been said from the earliest 
times, “ Give a dog a bad name and hang it ”, and most of the speakers 
on alcohol have dealt with it as a poison; they have left out, in their dis- 
cussion, considering the question that alcohol has a physiological side and 
is a food. Alcohol is a poison just like all other excess foodstuff is poison 
if taken in excess. You take tea in excess, it is a poison; you take coffee 
in exc(‘S8, it is a poison, you take rice in excess, it is a poison; every article 
of food or drink consumed in excess, if not taken in moderation, "may oe 
considered straightaway as poison. I should state, therefore, that it is not 
fair to assume that alcohol straightaway is a poison. I would rather, if J 
may, approach it from its physiological side and from fts value as a food. 
Let me state straightaway that, in moderation — and what I am speaking is 
in favour of the amendment — that in moderation, alcohol is decidedlv a 
food. (The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. 17. Rama Rau: “Question?”) 
When taken in moderation, 98 per cent, of alcohol is absorbed or taken 

into the system — whether it be whisky^ beer, toddy or arrac ^S8 per cent, 

of that is absorbed by oxidization. Again, it has been proved and proved 
by a German, named Kaufmann, that actual starvation may be prolonged 
and the burning up of the normal tissues of the body mav 'also be stayed 
by the use of alcohol. (The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. V. Rama Rau: 

An old theory.”) I am afraid I disagree with you. I think Dr. Eama 
Eau stated that alcohol was considered to be a poison. I think he has 
not read the New Testament where we are told by St. Paul, “ Take a 
little wine for your stomach's sake.” Again, wine taken in ’moderation 
18 described as laltimulaift to the gastic juices; it aids digestion, thereby it 
aids assimilation, and therefore it aids bodily nutrition. 1^ admit, if taken 
in excess, it is a poison : I have already said so. Again my Honoyrable 
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friend, Mr. Khaparde said, “ Why should you deprive a man of his 
alcohol after a day’s work?” I take it that the Mover of this Kesolution 
is out to protect the larger proportion of the population of Indians, namely, 
the ryot. The ryot has very hard work to do,^ Th^ physiological call on 
his body is for something to overcome the nervous irritability as the result 
of the excessive work that is done. And we know physiologically alcohol 
is a nervous sedative. Alcohol in moderation, it does not matter in what 
form, does overcome nervous exhaustion. (An Honourable Member: 

‘‘ Question?”) My Honourable friend will realise that after a hard day’s 
work or when returning from a long day’s shoot a little whisky is a sedative 
when taken in hot tea. Again, it has been said that 50 per cent, of the 
inmates of the mental hospitals are tlie results of drinking. 1 cannot 
refute the figures, but I ]oin issue on that point. I am sure the Honour- 
i^ble Member is not correct in what he has stated. Then again he said 
that doctors do not use alcohol. I am afraid I must again join issue with 
him. We all Icnow^I am afraid it is becomings a medical discussion — 
we all know that in serious diseases, especially typhoid, or in acute diseases 
like pneumc^nia, when certain complications arise, the medical officer falls 
hack upon alcohol land prescribes small doses of the best variety as a cordiac 
stimulant and also as a food. The general effect of alcohol on the body 
is to conserve the body fat and the body proteins; and again, as I have 
said, alcohol is burnt up by oxidization and by oxidization it adds force. 

I would therefore ask the House to support the amendment and I would 
like to supp( rt the statement made by the Maharaja when he says, that 
to his mind, it is a question of the education of the people. Alcohol in 
moderation is needed, and we should not deprive them of their liquid which 
is at times essential. 

The Honourable Mr. V. KAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, with your leave 
I wish t ) say a few words on the amendment. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jli’avne, was frank enough to admit that his amendment did not 
indicate the slightest cluinge in the policy pursued hitherto by the Govern- 
ment of India. I am glad of the confession. What I want is a real change 
in the policy. Therc3fore, it is evident that I cannot accept the amendment. 
His first objection was on the score of not resorting to compulsion by the 
Government. That was very effectively answered by Sir Sankaran* Nair 
and other speakers. Therefore, I do not propose to say anything on that 
issue. If it is a moral issue, if prohibition is good, I do not see why com- 
pulsion should not be resorted to. A very curious argument was put forward 
by the Honourable Mr. Khaparde that if w’^e prohibit a thing, there will be 
a tendency to do it He might as well say that the Ten Commandments will 
lead to an increase in crime. Because it is said ” Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ”, therefore people would commit adultery. I cannot understand 
that at all. 

With regard to America being more wet or less wet, I have already 
said that I believe in the statement that it is considerably less wet and 
it is very much more dry. Therefore, I wish to join issue on that question 
with the Honourable Mr. Khaparde, In this connection I may clearly 
point out that Dr. G. W. Saleeby in a very remarkable speech which he 
delivered at th| International Conference in jLausannfe five years ago 
watoed the histdric European nations that unless they resorted to pro- 
hibitipn and removed the racial poison of alcoholic drinks, the historical 
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European nations will show a racial decadence, while the nations of North 
America will show a racial ascendance. That speech is worth reading and 
those who jeer at America's dry policy will do well to read that speech. 

With regard to persisting in the policy of enhanced taxation and thereby 
reducing consumption, I wish to point out, Sir, that the present financial 
arrangements under the constitution have rendered even that policy some- 
what more difficult. Eecently we have had two examples in Bombay and 
in the Punjab. The Bombay Government, on the advice of the Ministry in 
charge of the Excise Department, have put up higher excise duties upon 
country-made liquors. They have increased them so enormously that it 
was found that the duly on irnportod foreign liquor was much less, and 
therefore foreign liquor could be imported into Bombay at a much cheaper 
price than country liquor and the consumption of foreign liquor increased 
correspondingly to compensate for the decrease in that of country liquor. 
The Government of Bombay immediately resorted to a lowering of their 
revenue upon excise. A similar thing happened in the Punjab. Therefore, 
the financial adjustments between Imperial and Local Governments have 
rendered the iraditional policy of deriving the maximum revenue in the 
different provinces to reduce consumption, according to local conditions also 
somewhat more difficult ; and th('re is a continuous conflict between the 
Goverumcnf of Indja and the Provincial Governments, because the import 
of foreign liquors is an income of the Central Government, while the pro- 
vincial excise is the income of the provinces and a harmonious working of 
excise policy is impossible when the Government of India have the upper 
hand and when in fact all the financial proposals which emanate from the 
il( ‘Served or the Transferred Halves are subject to the approval of the 
Government of India. Therefore, the Government of India really exercise 
their supreme control over the wffiole question. Even the Rberty given to 
the provinces is illusorw"; it is incapable of being exercised. 

Then, a word wdth regard to the Honourable Major-General Symons’ 
remarks about alcohol having a food value if given in moderation. I wish 
he had quoted some authority. I know ho is a great authority himself, and 
I feel proud that he comes from tho province from which I come, and as 
Surgeon- General of my province he has had a very great reputation as a 
medical man. Nevertheless I am bound to question some of his state- 
ments, because I find that eminent authorities have said quite the contrary. 
I onlv ask my Honourable friend to refer to a few pages of a little book 
written by my friend Mr. John Mathai who is now on the Tariff Board 
and see wdint the conclusions of the British Committee on alcoholic con- 
sumption appointed in 1916 say. The recommendations w^ere bodil;^ 
embodied in that book ; the recommendations were to the effect that 
alcohol had no food value and that the oxidation caused by alcohol is 
more injurious than helpful to the human system. Mr. John Mathai 
wrote that hook more as an apologist of Government. Nevertheless he 
says, and the other authorities that I have cited, also say, that the 
physiological effects are injurious. It has very deleterious effect on the 
birth-rate quantitatively and qualitatively and this is borne out by the 
verv" greatest authorities; and, God willing, we shall take stops to send •a 
copy of this debate to the Association in England ; we shall get the opinion 
of the best medical authorities in England and try to renew the debate 
next year. ^ ^ 

I do not wish to take up any more time, but I will only say one word 
in conclusion. This question of revenue was very definitely raised by 
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Lord Meston before the Joint Parliamentary Committee and he pointed 
out that it had to be faced some time and warned the Government of 
India to be on their guard in this matter. I do not know what the Gov- 
ernment of India have done to meet the warning of iCprd Meston. T would 
urge that in this country the policy of prohibition !s very easy, because 
public sentiment favours it. My British friends may find it difl&cult to- 
advocate a policy of prohibition in England. I know it is almost impossible. 
The vested trade interests there are very large; the local associations are 
linked up with the national federation of drink, and trade is so influential 
as to influence Parliament. The evil had gone so far as to lead Lord 
Boseberry to say that if the State does not control the liquor trafl&o, the 
liquor traffic will control the State. You do not find sucli conditions 
here. There an* no vested interests, and the people cannot influence the 
Government. I therefore appeal to the Government to consider the whole 
question very calmly, though they are not able to accept my proposition 
now and to deal with the matter as a moral issue more than as a fiscal 
issue. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The original Eesolution was: 

** That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a policy 
of prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquors should be adopted in the local Admin- 
istrations under the direct control of the Government of India." 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

✓ 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted, namely : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a policy 
designed to promote and ensure moderation in the use of alcoholic liquors 
should be adopted in the local Administrations under the direct control 
of the Government of India.’ ’’ 

The question that 1 have to put is that the amendment moved by the 
Honourable Mr. Brayne be substituted for the original Eesolution. 

The Council divided : 


AYES— 21. 


Bell, The Honourable Sir John. 

Bijay Chand Mahtab, The Honourable 
Maharajadhiraja Sir, of Burdwan. 
Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 
Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 
Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji Byramji. 

.Das, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 
Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B, 
Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 
Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 
Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 


Habibullah, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Kliaparde, The Honourable Mr. 
G. S. 

MeWatters, The Honourable Mr. A. C. 
Misra, The Honourable Pandit Shyan< 
Bihari. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 
Symons, The Honourable Major- 
General T. H. 

Tek Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 
Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 
Wacha, The Honourable Sir Dinshawr 
Eduljji^. 
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NOES— 14. 

Desika Chari, The Honourable Mr. 

P. C. 

Govind Das, The Honourable Seth. 

Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Saiyad Mohamad. 

Morarji, The Honourable Mr. R. D. 

Moti Chand, The Honourable Raja. 
Mukherji, The Honourable Sri jut 
Lokenath. 

Oberoi, The Honourable Sardar 
Shivdev Singh. 

Ramadas Pantulu, The Honourable 

Mr. V. 

The niot/ion was adopted. 


Rama Rau, The Honourable Rao 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Roy Choudhuri, The Honourable 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sankaran Nair, The Honourable 
Sir Chettur. , , ,, nr 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. M. 

Umar Hayat Khan, The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 

Zubair, The Honourable Shah Muham- 
mad. 


EESOLUTION BE FOEMATTON OF A CENTEAL EOAD DEVELOP- 
MENT FUND. 

Thk HoNt)iRABLE Mr, MAHMOOD SUHEAWAEDY (West Bengal: 
MuliniMmadan) : Sir, I beg to move the Eesolution which stands in my 
rLMiiie and which runs as follows : 

“ This Council recommends to tlie Governor General in Council that the proceeds 
of luxation on motor transport be earmarked in a separate account for Road Develop- 
ment and that a Central Road Development Fund under the Government of India be 
formed out of which yearly grants he made to each Local Government according to 
its needs and necessities for the development of quicker transport in rural areas for 
the benefit of the agriculturist in India.” 

Sir, it is with considerable diffidence that I rise to address the House 
for tlu' first time. T3ut I do so impelled by a sense of duty which I owe 
to inv electorate. T hesitated a good deal before sending in a Resolution 
of this kind, but I hope the deplorable condition of the Indian agi*iculturists 
is grav(‘ enough to secure the sympathy and support of this House. 

Sir. I hope the House will concur with me if I say that India is mainly 
an agricultural country, and agriculture gives occupation to a large majority 
of the population of Ihe country. It has been estimated that nine-tenths 
of the rural population of India live, directly or indirectly, upon agricul- 
ture. Sir John Strachey says: 

“It ft probable that 90 per cent, of the whole population are so closely connected 
with the land that they may properly be called agricultural.” 

Taking into account this immense importance of agriculture, the Government 
of India have from lime to time enquired into the condition of the Indian 
peasants. The appointment of the present Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture fully justifies our assumption that India is purely an agricultural 
country and adequate steps should be taken to develop its agricultural 
resources and prosperity. 

I have no doubt that the Royal Commission after a careful and ex- 
haustive enquiry will make proper recommendations for the improvement 
of agricailture on most modern lines, and we cannot be too grateful for 
their disinterested labours. 

Sir, I may take it for granted that none of the Honourable Members 
of this House would question the supreme importance of motor transport 
1pm ^ twentieth century — ^the century of scientific develop- 
ment. Even those of my Honourable friends who delight to be 
known as Swarajists and who generally look at public questions from 
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a different tangle of vision will not deny its economic utility in^the amelio- 
ration of the village masses. Its utility for multifarious purposes is 
increasingly felt and appreciated by the village people themselves. In 
large commercial cities, oars fitted with solid tyres are greatly used as 
vehicles for transpor^t purposes. The same vehicles may be utilised with 
great advantage even in rural areas. But the chief impediment for the 
successful introduction of motor transport in rural areas is the absence of 
a network of metalled roads and bridges throughout the country. It is 
common knowledge that there are not ^ many good metalled roads in the 
neighbourhood of villages and, as a result, we find the villages shut out 
from the more progressive parts of the country, and if I may say so, 
they are living in a state of splendid isolation. In consequence, their 
outlook is obviously narrow, their habits primitive, their standard of living 
necessarily low and their ideals, if any, are uncommonly poor. From the 
economic point of view their condition is deplorable, they are literally 
hewers of wood and drawees of water. The introduction of cheap motor 
transport facilities, 1 am convinced, will go a great way to raise-them 
from this low state of insularity and strengthen their economic condition 
all round. 

*The days when the villages were considered to be self-sufficient are 
past and an era of “looking ahead” has begun. There is everywhere a 
new aspiration, new ideals, and new wants. The village industries cannot 
develop further than is needed ito minister to the simple wants of a 
community of peasants. For want of cheap and adequate transport facili- 
ties, the village artisjin or cultivator cannot market his goods in the best 
places and earn a better profit. In fact, he is not much affected by a 
greater demand and higher price for his goods in any distant markets. On 
the other hand, in those rural parts where transport facilities are greater, 
the villager is no longer absolutely dependent on the local dealers. As 
the development of means of transport is still far behind the actual require- 
ments of this vast country, the self-sufficiency of the villages is impaired 
in most places. Poor, ignorant and conservative in their habits and out- 
look, Itjie village peasants and artisans know very little of the world beyond 
the confines of their villages and hamlets, and cannot therefore turn to 
good account the economic advantages that may present themselv'es out- 
side the narrow circle of their familiar fields. In the absence of cheap 
transport, facilities, the pursuit, of hereditary professions and small scale 
production are the natural result of this state of things. 

Sir, my Eesolution is therefore intended to improve their social and 
'economic condition. Sir, I feel keenly for their present low economic 
condition, as many of my Honourable friends also do. Their low economic 
position is the root cause of many of 'their grievances. One of the surest 
ways to improve their present low position is to secure to them cheap and 
adequate transport facilities and thus second the noble efforts of the Eoyal 
Agricultural Commission to improve their lot. By providing easy, cheap 
and quick communication, we would enable the surplus population in 
congested 'areas to move towards more sparsely populated parts where 
labour alone will be needed to make the soil yield bountiful harvests. 
Tn a word this would secure sufficient mobility of labour. It would also 
help to equalise prices in agricultural produce and cheapen the imported 
goods. ^ ^ 
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Sir, before I conclude, I may be permitted to suggest that the heavy 
import duties on motor vehicles are to be considerably reduced as recom- 
mended by the Taxation Enquiry Committee contained in paragraph 419 
iit page B03 of its Eeport. A heavy taxation might bring in a large 
revenue to the Grovemment coffers, but it would act as a restraint on 
^quicker and more convenient transport in rural areas. I gather from their 
Keport that the present duty is about BO per cent. The reduction of this 
import duty is sure to give ample facilities for the increase of trade in 
rural parts and the Government would not have to incur any loss in 
matters of revenue. The loss of revenue under this head will be more 
than compensated for by other kinds of income derived from duties on 
motor accessories to vehicles. I would therefore suggest that the Gov- 
ernment should ]*educe 'the import duty on motor vehicles to an appreciable 
extent, and should earmark' the revenue derived from this source exclu- 
^ive]\ for the development of roads and the improvement of rural transport. 
To altain this object the Central Government should establish a Central 
Hoad Developmenl!^ Fund and should allocate grants annually to each 
Local Government according to its nei‘ds and necessities for the develop- 
ment of quicker transr)ort in rural areas. 

Sir, I would lastly sa\ that, in view of the immense importance of 
the subject, I conimeiid iny Itesolution to the careful consideration of this 
Bouse. 

The IIonouuvble Sir AETHUE FEOOM (Bombay Cliamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, tlie thanks of this Council are due to the Honourable Mr. 
IMahmood Suhrawardy for bringing forward this Eesoluiion on the question 
of road developmc'nt in India. I'o ni} mind it is a subject which has been 
overlooked far too much in the past. I cannot over-emphasise the import- 
ance in which we all hold it and I recommend a close inquiry into it in 
the future, Whihu however, T am in accord wdtb Ilie o})ject which my 
Honourable friend has in view in bringing forward his Eesolutiou, I do not 
agree with the wording of the Eesolution. 

T propose. Sir, to move an amendment. The amendment I wish to 
move is : 

“ Tliat tliis Council recommends to tlic Governor General in Council to appoint 
ti Committee, including Mertibers of both Houses of the Central Legislature, to 
examine the dosirabdity of developing the road system of India, the means by which 
such develojjinent could be most suitably financed, and to consider the formation 
of a Central Road Board for the pur{x>se of advising in regard to. and co-ordiiiating 
the policy in respect of, road development in India.” 

Sir, the Honourable Members of this Council will at once recognise that, 
in the amendment T am moving, there is no direct antagonism to the 
Honourable Mr. Malimood Suhrawardy ’s Eesolution, but that we both have 
the same object at heart, which is an effective and progressive development 
of the roads in this country. Where the Honourable Member and I differ, 
if indeed we do differ, is, as I have already said, as regards the means by 
which our object can best and most readily be secured. It seemed to me 
on reading the Honourable Member's Eesolution that the Government might 
find some difficulty in adopting it as it stands, and my amendment recom- 
mends’ to Government a step to be taken in order to tackle efficiently this 
most important problem. In his admirable speech the Honourable Mr. 
Suhrawardy has placed before us the necessity for the development of our 
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roards, and I will not therefore weary the Council by going over the same 
ground. I would like however to emphasize one or two points. 

The improved roads such as we ask for would not compete \\ith the rail- 
ways but they would act as feeders to the railways, not only to the main 
lines but they would also act as feeders to the small lines which connect 
with the main lines. It has been stated that the present system of bullock 
carts, travelling over bad and indiSerent roads, enables the railways to 
tap a productive area extending only to some 20 miles on either side of 
a railway- line. Now, Sir, given good roads, capable of sustaining motor 
transport, that agricultural area should bo and would be increased fourfold, 
to the benefit of the agriculturists and to that of the railways alike. 

Next, Sir, improved road development, in addition to opening up new 
areas for cultivation, would provide by means of motor transport better 
living conditions for the agriculturists; they would be able to live away 
from congested areas and they would at the same time be in closer touch 
with the larger towms. Education would spread, and increased employment 
would be provided. 

Sir, I could enumerate the advantages of the development of road com- 
munications for a very long time, but the advantages must be so apparent 
to Honourable Members that 1 will not say more now'. The present posi- 
tion in this country is that, as yet, little or no advantage has been taken of 
the modern advancement in motor cars, motor lorries and in motor trans- 
port generally. Pending the manufacture of motor vehicles inilhis country, 
w'hich 1 hope will be arrived at some day India can draw all her require- 
ments from overseas, but w'hat would be the use of importing commercial 
rAotor cars without sufficient good roads on which they could be employed ? 
Not only have w'e to improve our existing roads, but we have to build more 
roads. 

Now, Sir, I invite the attention of Honourable Members to the w’ording 
of my amendment. First of all, I am moving that this Council recom- 
mends the appointment of a Committee. I do not suggest that the Com- 
mittee should be made up solely of Members of the Central Legislature, 
as I recognize that on such a Committee an expert or experts might be 
most advantageous. Then the Committee is desired to examine the desir- 
ability of developing the road system in India; about this I think there 
should bo no question. The finances then will have to be considered, and 
for that reason there is room on the Committee for a representative of the 
Finance Department. I do not lay down tliat the whole o? the import duty 
on motor vehicles should be diverted to a road fund, nor do I insist here that 
the excisH duty on petrel should be so dealt with, though it might well be, 
but I suggest that the Committee should examine this question; funds 
must be provided. Lastly, the Committee is desired to consider the forma- 
tion of a Central Board In putting forward this, I do not in any way 
propose that the prerogative of the Provincial Governments should be inter- 
fered with unduly roads being a provincial subject, but it will be necessary 
to have a Central Eoad Board to co-ordinate the policies of the various 
provinces and to advise and help them towards the common end of a 
satisfactory road system throughout India. 

One point more, Sir — T wish to revert to the question of funds. The pro- 
posal which the Mover of this Eesolution has at heart and which I, in* 
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moving my amendment, have equally at heart is a productive one, and this 
I am sure will appeal to the Finance Member. Any funds earmarked for 
the development of roads in this great country of India will come back a 
hundredfold in the shape of increased agricultural prosperity, a 
prosperity which, as my Honourable friend has already pointed out, a 
Royal Commission is at present touring the country in order to promote. 
Sir, I have much pleasure in moving my amendment. 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir BUAY CHAND MAHTAB of 
Burdwan (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I am very suspicious of 
Doth these Resolutions. As regards Mr. Suhrawardy’s Resolution, it is an 
impossible one. We cannot earmark the proceeds of taxation on motor 
transport in the way he suggests without undue interference with the rights 
and privileges of District and Taluqa Boards. We cannot earmark the 
proceeds without interfering with provincial revenues, and therefore the 
matter requires vei'y serious consideration before we can proceed any fur- 
ther. In fact, this is a matter on which Local Governments need to be 
consulted, and consulted very carefully. On paper, Sir Arthur Froom'e 
Resolution seems to be a very plausible one, and certainly if a Resolution 
had to be adopted, it would bo better to appoint a Committee to go into the 
whole question of the desirability of developing the road system of India. 
But if it was only a (piostion of opening up more roads and highways and 
of adding to those highways feeder roads from the mofussil one would be 
inclined to ask why should not each province be left to do so and to go 
into its requirements? But wdiere the danger lies i^ this, that there are 
road and public w orks cesses in different provinces wdiich are levied for the 
maintenance of roads and w’hich are now^adays handed over by Local Gov- 
ernments to locfil bodies to utilise them for the improvement of commuip- 
cations in the interior. If now w^e w'cre to start a Central Road Board 
it would mean asking us without due consideration to commit ourselves in 
some form or another to the possibilities of a new source of revenue, of 
a new form of taxation, and I am not prepared to do 'so at this stage. 

I am therefore unable to accept either the Resolution or the amendment 
unless from the Government benches I can hear that there are cogent 
reasons for accepting the latter. 

The Honourable Sir JOHN BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) • 
Sir, I rise to support the amendment to this Resolution that has been 
projiosed by my Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom. But in doing so. 
I should like to point out that in its ultimate intention there is practically 
no difference betwT*en the amendment and the Resolution. It is merely a 
question of the means by wffiich that intention can best be achieved, and 
that being so I hope it wall be possible for my Honourable friend Mr. 
Suhrawardy to acceptf the amendment. 

In common wn'th my Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom I feel greatly 
indebted to the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy for having brought this im- 
portant subject before this Council. 

I would hardly have thought it necessary to say anything with regard 
to the first section of the amendment had it not been that this is one of the 
days on which my Honourable friend the Maharaja of Burdwan regards all 
Resolutions and amendments with suspicion and therefore it would appear 
that there may be some differeiioe of opinion. 
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I think it would be an exaggeration to say that an up-to-date and 
efficient system of roads is the most important element in the development 
of any country, but 1 do not think it would be any exaggeration to say that 
no country can be properly developed unless it has an efficient road system. 

My Honourable friend has made reference to the Agricultural Commis- 
sion which is at present studying the development of agriculture in India, 
and I feel sure that it is the wish of every Member of this Council that its 
efforts should be of lasting benefit to the agriculturist. But the recom- 
mendations which they may be able to make will be very much less useful 
to the agriculturist than they wT)uld otherwise be if lie bo not provided with 
a more up-to-date system of road transport, which will resuli in the opening 
up of new areas and will enable him with greater profit to himself to 
develop the areas at present under agriculture by making it possible for him 
to market the producte of these areas more cheaply. 

Again, wo have in this country a highly efficient Bailway Board which 
has done a very great deal for the development of the railway system in 
India. Much of their time has been spent in formulating schemes for the 
extension of existing railways and for laying down now lines. But their 
efforts will be very much handicapped if they are unable to count upon the 
services of an efficient subsidiary service — I may call it that — wffiich in 
Wn is dependent on the existence of more efficient roads. Tliese feeder 
services on which the railways must largely depend in the future to a very 
great extent will provide what my Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom has 
referred to and that is the means by which the railways wdl) be in a position 
to tap large areas round their lines and not a few miles on either side as 
they do at present. 

Given good roads, there is an enormous field for development of motor 
transport in India. In the United States of America there is one motor 
vehicle registered for every 7 persons in the country. In Great Britain there 
is one motor vehicle registered for every 76 persons in the coimtry, and in 
Indfa there is one motor vehicle registered for every 6,500 persons in the 
country. That will give some idea of the extent to which ^the development 
in India can be carried. 

The second part of my Honourable friend’s Besolution deals with the 
question of finance. That will be one for this Committee which it is pro- 
posed to form to consider, and I need therefore at this stage make no 
suggestions, but the Committee will doubtless bear in mind that in no 
country in the world are motor cars and motor accessories so highly taxed 
as they are in India, and that it does not seem unreasonable that at least 
some portion of the very large revenue which is derived from this source 
should be applied to the improvement of roads. 

The third part of my Honourable friend’s Besolution deals with the 
formation of a Central Boad Board. This has been found necessary in 
Great Britain. Until the formation of, what is equivalent to a Central 
Boad Board, the Ministry of Transport, the development of the roads of 
the country wm entirely in the hands of Town Coimcils and District Boards, 
and although to a certain extent up to the time of the War this was found 
to be a satisfactory arrangement, after the War owing to the dislocation 
that followed, ' the system broke down and it was necessary to form this 
central body in order to coK)rdinate the work of these different institutions. 
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The success of the system was immediate. If a central system is neces- 
sary in Great Britain, I think it is even more necessary in India, in order 
to co-ordinate the work of the different provinces, particularly in view of 
the fact that the policy of one province with regard to its roads, and with 
regard to its bridges, might be in conflict entirely with the policy of the 
provinces on either side. 

It seems to me that it is quite as necessary to have the road system of 
the country controlled by a central authority as it is to have the Bailway 
system so controlled. 

The time seems now to have come when it appears to be necessary for 
India to take some definite st(‘p in ihe direction of the scientific develop- 
ment of her road system, and a necessary preliminary appears to be the 
formation of the Committee that has been suggested by my Honourable 
friend Sir Arthur Erooin. I }ioi)e tliis very reasonable sugg;estion will meet 
with the support of the House generally, both of the Members on this side 
and the Members on the other side. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Twentv-five Minutes to Three 
of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after launch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, the Honourable the President m the Chair. ^ 

The Honourable Sir CIIAUfiES INNES (Commerce Member): Sir 
I must sa) that it wa^ a great relief to me when the Honourable Si^* 
Arthur Eroom moved this amendment. Every one, I think, in this Hous(‘ 
must s}mpathize with the object which lies at the back of the Besolution 
proposed by the Honourable the Mover. That object, as the Honourabl* 
Sir Arthui: Eroom defined it, is the progressive improvement of roads in 
India, and that is an object which all Governments in India have very 
much at heart. But I think also that every Honourable Member of this 
Council would agreed that the Government could not have accepted 
the Besolution in the form in which it was drafted by the Honourable the 
Mover. But Sir Arthur Eroom ’s amendment puts the matter on a differ- 
ent ground. I was very glad to sec it because it was an indication that 
that great commercial community, which is so ably represented in this 
Council by my Honourable friends from Bombay and Calcutta, are being 
converted to the view which the Government have always taken in regard 
to this very important subject. Our view shortly has been this. We 
have alw^ays been in great sympathy with the object behind this move- 
ment for a Central Boad Board and a Central Boad Fund. At the same 
time we have always felt that it is a matter in which the Government of 
the country could not allow themselves to be rushed. It is a matter in 
which we must walk very warily and very delicately. That was what 
I tried to bring out when I spoke on this subject last at Cawnpore. Of 
course we recognise that the development of motor transport in India has 
brought the matter of roads into a new prominence, and that it has also 
brought up many difficult problems. I know something of this matter 
be9ause for many years of my life I was Co^ector of a Bistrict and in 
that capacity I was President of a Bistrict Bo^d. 'As P^esid^it of that 
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District Board I had something like 1,600 miles of road to keep in order 
with a very inadequate allotment, and now that allotment, so far as I 
know, remains very much the same; but this development of motor trans- 
port requires a higher standard for your roads, and that is one of the great 
difficulties which we have to face in India at the present time. I should 
also like to make it clear, because I believe there is some misunderstand- 
ing or suspicion on the subject, that there is no objection to this move- 
ment for the improvement ot our roads and the setting up of a Koad Board 
on the part of the railways. It is perfectly true that in England and 
America railways are complaining more and more of the competition of 
motor transport. It is also true that that competition h^^s begun to affect 
our earnings on certain railways in India, but we take what I might call 
a large view of the rntB^ttif. From the railway point of view wo recognise 
that on the balance and in the long run an improvement of road facilities 
and an improvement^f our road system will bring in more revenue and 
traffic to the railways; and we recognise that the modern tendency 

to look upon roads as a necessary adjunct to your railway system, and 
ftota the railway point of view we should welcome anythin/^that could 
to, improve and extend our road system in India. But what we 

’ Ime always felt in the Government of India, as I said just now, was 

' useless to rush a matter of this kind. Sir Arthur Froom 

'defimtely kept off the financial aspect of this matter, but it is perfectly 

useless to have a Central Road Board unless you also have a Central 
Road Fund, and where are you going to get the money with which to en- 
^w your Central Road Board? The suggestion which has always been 

uld be eamarked for the purposes of this Cepf|^ ^oad Board. Well, 

Son f to whether or not that MSe a practical propo- 

sition. All I say is that at the moment it is imp^cticable for we in the 

Tnt-i °°°toibution8 at the earliest possible date. That takes priority 
qidte imposSleTor these provincial contributions, it woufd hi 

and to“K£k a LS *Ws new departure 

pose, however desirable and revenue for any other pur- 

Lt reason S That is the 

this matter could not be rushed™”'^” always thought that 

• <Jiffioulties which we have got to bear in 

mind, I refer of course^to the constitutional difficulties in this matter You 
have all heard the Honourable the Maharaia of "Rnr^lTiror, i 
morning. The Honourable the Maharaj^wS himseH nl ver^lof 
a member of a Provincial Government, and as soon «b Iia qo ^ 
the Resolution, but also the amendment he was so to snenlr ^ 

ra. tat of tte m,tter i. that deliberately aoTS ^tl^o e 
tion hife made roads with one small exception to whieh I need 
not only a provincial subject, but a pro-dncial tmn Jf need not refer, 

maintenapec of the roads is governed in tie differtnf ^ subject. The 
Act. abJn™ Have dway, ^elt^•X (CemmlS 
very oarefttl; bow we, so to speak butt in on wJ,<.f ?f ^ 
subject. »Iii‘ e*va^hing we 'do in a mniten of fv * i^- transferred 

.essential^batjAust^arry th^LocTl >'* is 

?# -»> the Local aov,„t.„"‘'‘„rw 
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suppose that we are going back on the constitution fmd that we propose 
to encroach on a subject which that constitution deliberately reserves lu 
them. 

Then again, Sir, another difficulty which I personally have felt^ is 
what I might call a certain lack ot clarity of ideas about this conception 
of a Koad Board and a Central Road Fund. For instance the first refer- 
ence I saw in the public Press to the proposal to establish a Centml Ro^ 
Board was the report of a meeting of a certain Planters’ Association in 
Southern India, and as far as I remember those planters said words^to 
the following effect. They said, “We welconne this Road Board; we have 
always objected to paying these road tolls.’’ In other words, they regard- 
ed the Road Board as an idea that the Government of India should come 
in and supply Local Governments with funds wbidh w^ould enable Local 
Governments to get rid of road tolls. 

Then, Sir, the next time the Central Road Boatfd came before me it 
carao^eipore me in the conception that the best way we could encourage 
and devclom/notor transport in this country was to encourage long distance 
motor transport by making all-India roads all over India. I myself 
not take that view, and it was for lhat reason that deliberately^ wRefl 1 
spoke on this subject at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Cawnpore I made a speech which was intended to point out 
certain difficulties and to get those who are interested in the subject to 
think about the matter; and I am glad to sav I was successful. From 
Cawnpore I went on to Calcutta and there I met a gentleman who is 
very greatly interested in this idea of starting a Central Road Board and 
a Central Road Fund. He told me that he did not care very much about 
the functions of the Board * all he was anxious to get was some 

security that certain l^ds should be put aside by the Govr^rnment of 
India for the development of roads im India. 

The next development was that a deputation from a body which 
styles itself the Indian Roads and Transport Development Association 
came to visiit'me in Delhi not very long ago; and again we discussed the 
wdiole of this ma|*ter in the fullest detail, and I am very glad to saj that 
wffien we got do?p^ to it I found there was very little difference of opinion 
between myself^ k^d the organisers of that Association. Their idea — I 
think T am not giving away any secrets — is that public opinion through- 
out India should be educated to realise the value of motor transport to 
India, particularly to the agriculturist of India, and that people should 
set to work to think what will be the best way of improving the roads so 
that full use might be made of motor transport in India. And they went 
on to say that in their view the best plan was to make a careful study in 
each pro-vince of the road system of that piiovince, to draw up sketch maps 
and on those sketch maps to show what were the main lines of pro^mcl^ 
communications, what roads were of more than protincial impon^ce, 
rather of national importance, and what roads were of merely minor and 
provincial importance, and also to show on those sketch maps which of 
those main provincial or national roads Were interrupted either bv lack 

bridges or in anv other way and where. And when all this informa- 
tion had been sot together then, in the idea of thie A^ociatiop, thev 
would be able to come before the Government Of India wiHi'a ^erv 'jmiich 
stronger case than has ever been put before. the (^ver^ngent,,^ t may 
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say that I told them the Government of India would welcome preli^ai^ 
work of that kind. As the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom# has put it, this 
amendment of his is designed to be a step towards the possible formation 
of a Road Board or at any rate towards the formation of some scheme 
for a comprehensive review of the road system of India to see where that 
road system requires improvement and where it requires supplementing. 
In that view the Government of India will be quite prepared to accept 
this amendment or at any rate not to vote against it— on one understand- 
ing. As the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan has said, we are here 
treading on rather delicate ground and we shall have to consider very 
carefully before we take steps to set up a Committee on the lines suggest- 
ed by my Honourable friend from Bombay how we stand as regards Local 
Governments and what view Local Governments will take of this matter^ 
For myself, I do not ihink there is any reason why they should object^% 
the Government of India appointing a Committee of this kind. Ti^have 
just got the report of a Committee which was appointed in 1925 to 
examine the whole road problem of South Africa very much the lines 
of the Committee which Sir Arthur Froom has now suggested. I have 
the report here. It examines the system of roads of each province in 
South Africa and it makes suggestions as to how those roads can be im- 
proved; and judging from the experience of other countries it makes 

Certain statements which I think are relevant in the present connection. 
The first statement they make is that t»ev ‘Consider that so long as road 
development has to be financed entirelv from the resources of the several 
provinces without agreement with -r material help from the Central Gov- 
^nment no satisfactory development will be possM^.*’ Then thev so on 
to say : v ^ 


“ In ooiintDes wliprp an interest has 
in the development of road systems such 
the prosperity which has followed.” 


I^een displayed hy^ the Central Grovernment 
interest has been justified in every case by 


I tJimk Sir, speaJfing without prejuaice, thnt the Committee which is 
proposed m this smenrlment might perform a very useful function— at onv 
rate, it will give this rather difficult and very impartant subject that 
^orouc^h exploration which we. the Government, thin^ f Requires. If mv 
Honourable friends opposite will only understand that 4e must safeguard 
our position vu a vis Local Governments and that we must consider care- 
fuliv whether they will require to be consulted before we annoint this 
ommittee, then, Sir, subject to that reservation, the GovemmeL will be 
very happy to accept the amendment. 

The Honourable Me. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY: I accept the 
Amendment of mv Honourable friend Sir Arthur Froom which is almost 

T^T r the Honourable the Government 

MeBftlPMr.lor his sympathy for this scheme. i^Tovernment 


The original question was that 


The THE PRESIDENT: 

the fonc«(if^‘'*I^e^ation be adopted: 

OMpcttVoramwids to the Governor General in Counril ih.t .i.. w. o 
of taxatiottjwa' liptflr transport be earmarked ir > P^^ceeds 

De+elopfl^W JSl a ftehtral Road De^Iopment PnndTnd^ 

yearly gr;n^rCmade^o"^tB ^ 
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‘Since which an amendment has been moved: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint a Com- 
mittee, including Members of both Houses of the Central Legislature, to examine the 
desirability of developing the road system of India, the means by which such develop- 
ment could be most suitably financed and to consider the formation of a Central 
Road Board for the purpose of advising in regard to, and co-ordinating the policy in 
respect of, road development in India,’ ” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT* The question then is that the 
•amended Resolution be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 


^{ESOLIITION re ABSTENTION OF OFFICIAL MEMBERS FROM 
VOTING ON NON-OFFICIAL BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

The Honourable Mu. P. C. DESIKA CHART (Burma: General): 
Sir, I bepf to move tiu' Resolution which stands in my name and which 
runs as follows: — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to move the 
Governor General or, if iieces.sary, His Majesty’s Government to issue instructions 
to the official Members of the Central Legislature to refrain from voting on non- 
official Bills and Resolutions in the Indian Legislatures.” 

Sir, before jiroceeding to deal with the proposition which I 
wish to place before ^ou for your acceptance, I should like 

to say a few words as regards the reasons which prompted me 

3pm table a Resolution of this kind- I hope the Honourable 

IVIembers of the Treasury’' Benches will not misimderstand 

my attitude towards them. It is not in a spirit of hostilitv 
to the official IMembers that I have brought forward a Resolution 
of this Jkirid- i have been actuated by the strength of fellowship and 
cordiality which has always characterised the relationship between the 
official and non-official IVIembers of this House from its inception to this 
very day. I do not think it is necessary for me to apologise any further 
as regards the position which I wish the Honourable Members of the 
Treasury Benches to take, if I may be permitted to go through the grounds 
wliich prompted the authors of the present constitution to 
bring in the official block for the purpose of promoting legis- 
lation and for the discussion and adoption of various measures which 
are brought forv^ard in this House. Sir, it may be necessary for 

me to refer at the outset to that legal objection which may perhaps at 
ffirst sigRt appear to some Honourable Members as a stumbling block to 
ray Resolution, I mean the provisions of section Q3-D, sub-chujp »(4). 
whereby all questions brought before this Couu«cil or before ^ibe other 
Legislature should be determined by a majority o| votes' of Members 
present, except in the case of the President wbo hap, and |vbo shiall exer- 
cise a casting vote in the case of an equality ot vote#, I am a'^a^e of 
this provision and I would submit to you that the of ’^a provi- 

sion of this kind has never been thought to hfi an db^ta^e^ in the wc^y 
of setting up a convention or practice for gloiip# » to 

and to instruct the Members of those groups, to vote lb a particuls? gabion 
or to give necessary instructions as regards the ^xeioise of that vpte on 

c 2 
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particular questions. Sir, I may at the outset refer to certain conven- 
tions which are suggested in the Montagu- Chelmsford Eeport in this 
connection- I cannot do better than refer you to the particular passage- 
which is contained in paragraph 283 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport: — 

“ There seem to us good and sufficient reasons for not dispensing entirely with the 
official element in the legislative councils. Once the official bloc is swept away the 
main objection to the presence of officials no longer exists; their presence has the- 
advantage of tending to steady discussion and of keeping it to practical issues; and 
their official experience will be invaluable. The exact number of official represent- 
atives will be a matter for the committee to consider. We advise, however, that the* 
official element appointed by the Governor should be no larger than is considered 
necessary for the transaction of business. The members of the executive council 
should be ex-offtcio members of the legislative council, and there should be so many 
other official members as will provide the Government with first-hand knowledge of the 
matters likely to be discussed both in the council and in committee. We wish tO-* 
see the convention established, though we propose to lay down no rule on the point, 
that on the subjects transferred to the control of ministers, the official membei*s Of 
the legislative council would abstain from voting and leave the decision of the ques- 
tion to the non-official members of council. On other matters, except on occasions 
when the Government thinks it necessary to require their support, the nominated 
official members of the legislative councils should have freedom of speech and vote.” 

I would also invite your attention to certain passnres in the first 
Eeforms Despatch and T would refer you to paragraph 90 of that Des- 
patch which refers to official Members voting in the Provincial Councils 
and to paragraph 115 which refers to official Members voting in the 
Central Legislature. 

“ One more matter connected with the conduct of ]jinsincs'> may be mentioned here. 
In paragraph 233 of the Eeport it is suggested that as a matter of practice official 
members should abstain from voting on transferred subjects, while on other matters 
official members should nave freedom of speech and vote, except when the Government 
considers it necessary to require their support. There is some diversity of opioion among 
local Governments upon these suggestions. It is urgei^ that for some time to come 
administrative experience will continue to be vested chiefly in thd. official members 
and that as full members of the council and also, in some measuEralis representing 
the views of the masses they should have a right, not merely to etffftess their views, 
but to give point to their opinions by the exercise of a vote. As regards the second 
proposal the Government of Bengal feel doubtful whether in practice it will often be 
feasible to relax the obligation of official members to support the Government; indeed 
they think that it is only when the Government preserves an hpeft mind upon any 
question that such freedom can be allowed. Our own view is th#t as regards trans- 
ferred subjects it is undesirable to set up a convention, which may have the effect 
of emphasising the cleavage between official and non-official members; and that the 
existinj^ convention by which official members invariably support Government has been 
too rigidly observed. In both cases, therefore, we think that the official members of 
the legislature should have freedom of speech and vote, except in so far as the Gov- 
ernment, in exercise of the responsibility which it feels towards the particular question 
before Council, thinks it necessary to give them instructions.” 

These opinions express the pros and cons of allowing the official 
Members freedom of speech and vote. But I refer you to these parti- 
cular ^Il^ages because I want to emphasise this point, that there is no 
legal 01 ^ iotostitutional difficulty in adopting a Eesolution of the kind which 
I now ^ It is only for this purpose that I want to refer to these 

passages in^the Moittagu-Chelmsford Eeport and in the first official des- 
patch on that.Beport, The only question is whether it is expedient or 
l^iecessary. , But before I proceed to deal with the terms of the Eesolu- 
|ion I shoiUa io iijVite your attentiem to the objects and aims of 
the fraipa^s of ^hoastitution. The aim of Parliament in giving a 
constitution of this irind* was to see to it that the bureaucracy did not- 
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tenforce its views upon the people directly, but indirectly through the 
people by inducing the representatives of the people to agree to their 
views. It was this object which induced them to introduce the offi- 
cial element into the Central Legislatures as well as in the Provincial 
Legislatures. The primary object of the existence of this official bloc 
in their mind was not as we find it actually working in practice but 
for the purpose of aiding discussions and training non-official representa- 
tives in administrative matters and methods, for the formulation c^f policy 
with the aid of the representatives of the people and for finding the ways 
and means of putting that policy into execution. That is what the offi- 
cial element has been retained for. The constitution given to us can 
^only be effective with the best of goodwill on the part of both the offi- 
<5ial and non-official Members of the Council. Unless there is this good- 
will the working of the constitution is impracticable-. To make it work- 
able it is necessary that the official Members should look to the aims 
and objects of the framers of the constitution and g|ive effect to it. 
As it is, wo find that the responsibility of the Government of India to 
Parliament is left unimpaired. They do not conceal the fact that by 
this onstitution the Government of India is not to be made responsible 
to the Central Legislature in any manner- But at the same time the 
framers of the constitution were anxious to point ou« that the method of 
home control lias been relax to a considerable extent and the\ did 
not relax it to giv(‘ more freedom of action to the official agency where- 
by Parliament controls the destinies of India In so far as the home 
'Control has been relaxed by the various provisions of the present consti- 
tution, they intended, and the\ deliberateh intended, that that control 
oug/ht to be supplemented by the control and the influence which the 
representatives of the people of India w’ould have in the Central Legis- 
lature. The\ wanted to replace to some extent the control of Parliament 
by the control of the non-official representatives of India, and in effect, 
the British people and th(‘ British Parliament w'ere anxious to give to 
India a half-wa> house betw'een autocracy and democracy, betw’een the 
old traditionaF|)olicy of the bureaucracy enforc*ing its view^s absolutely 
without deference to the views of the national leaders and the extreme 
parliamentary sovereignty of making the Executive responsible to the 
TiegiRlature. It' is this half-way house that the framers of the consti- 
tution wanted to establish, and it is the duty of the official Members to 
see that this aim and object is carried into effect I believe the adoption 
^f the course which I propose in this Resolution w^ould translate into 
action the aims and objects which the framers of the constitution had in 
view. I mav refer to the principles and the conditions underhing the 
structure of the present Government of India Act as contained in the 
IVSontagu-ChelmsJord .Report. I w'ould invite your attention to para- 
"graph 270 of that Report: — 

“ But a constitutional element of delay may be found in the character of the 
Xiovernment itself. Because it is hureaucratic it is naturally less anxious t^^ove than 
8 responsible Government. In the matters where Parliament does not affect it, its 
duty is to its ovm conscience — or perhaps we should say to its successors in *^t)ffice — and 
not" to any constituents. We should do well to associate with it a really representa- 
tive assembly, so as to ensure that in the comparative seclusion of its domicile in 
l)elhi and Simla, the wishes of the country are aceurat^'ly and regularly presented 
Tto it and that its action is adequately criticised. In this wav not merely shi^l 
get a succession of stimuli from outside which would benefit the Oovemment i|| 
India, but the Secretary of State in England will have the means of indtfing what 
wiew is taken in India of the actions of the Government, and so the modified measure 
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of home control which we propose will oome to be exercised not merely in. accordance • 
with British views but with regaid also to the expressed views of those who represent 
constituencies in India. These . > ’ the cciis»derations underlying the proposals which 
we put forward for changes ni i stiuctuio ot the Government of India both in its 
executive and legislative aspects 

Well, Sir, it is clear that the fiamers of the constitution had in their minds 
Ihis object prominently in view, and it is this .... 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: Order, order. I would ask the 
Honourable Member not to refer again to the objects and aims of the 
framers of the constitution unless he has something entirely different, 
entirely new, to say. He has repeated himself aV least six times on that 
point. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAEl: I am sorry. Well, 
with this object in view, we have been given a constitution, and I would 
^request the official Members on the Treasury Benches to accede to the 
view of the non-official Members in so far as it is necessaiy lo give effect 
to these aims. As Lord Meston puts it, we have got under the constitu- 
tion the official and non-official Members; that is, the representatives of. 
aulocracy and democracy should walk hand in hand till democracy learns * 
its paces and is in a position to walk alone. I would only request the 
Honourable Members of the IVeasury Benches to allow us some space 
within the constitution to walk alone s<) far as the present constitution 
permits us to do so. We have walked hand in hand these six years and 
more, and I hope and trust that the official Members will allow the non- 
cfficial representatives to give an uncoloured verdict on the questions before 
this Council on those matters which are dealt with in non-official Resolu- 
tions and non-official Bills and will give them a free scope. 

Coming to the terms of the Resolution, what I want that on non- 
official Resolutions and Bills the official Members should refrain from voting. 
As regards Resolutions, they are merely recommendations and it is not 
obligatory on the part of the Government to carry into effect any Resolu- 
tion which the Government disapproves of. Such being the case, I Ihink 
it is but fair to allow the non-official representatives of the people to give 
a verdict as members of a jury do, and to allow the Government to decide 
upon it in the light of the verdict given by Ihe non-official representatives. 
The officials have got a right to have the last say in the matter because* 
I take it that the official Members of Ihe Central Legislature are merely 
the representatives of the Governor General in Council ; appointed as such 
no doubt under the Act, they have got the full powers of Members, and 
I do not dispute their legal right to take part by vote and speech on every 
one of tlto questions that are brought before the Council, but I would only 
request Aem to carry into effect the aims and objects of the framers of 
the consptution who merdly meant the official bloc for a particular purpose, 
and that purpose was purely with reference to guiding the non-official’ 
Members on certain subjects and with the object of carrying into effect 
necessary measures and necessary legislation which the Governor GeneraL 
m Council thinl^s necessary in the discharge of his responsibility to the 
‘^Becretary of Stata, and through the Secretary of State to Parliament. I 
do not know if it would serve any useful purpose to refer to various* 
paBsa|es inHhe Montagu-Chelmsford Report which would indicate that* 
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the object of the retention of the official bloc was for this purpose and 
this purpose only ; and in the concluding portion in summarising their 
proposals they are very careful to point out that the official element should 
confine its activities strictly to those limits. As to how far those limita- 
tions ought to be carried into effect they have merely made suggestions 
and it is not possible in framing a constitution to make rules of limitation 
as regards the powers of various Members of both Houses of the CentVhl 
Legislature. They have left it to be worked out in a spirit of* goodwill 
and co-operation with non-official Members and in the discharge of the 
duties that ore entrusted to Government and through the Government to ' 
the official bloc, in this as well as in the other House, I would request 
official Members to help us as far as possible in coming to our own con- 
clusions and to guide us in our deliberations, to point out to us ways and 
means of advocating the policy which we think would be conducive to 
national interests and to show to us the way of practical execution of the 
policy. There is another aspect of the non-official Kesolutions which I 
should like to emphasise. It is this. By the officials being allowed to* 
vote on non-official Besolutions the views of the representatives of thd 
people are a great deal coloured. It is not possible easily to ascertain what 
the views of the non-official Members are as they emerge after delibera- 
tions here. Very often the intervention of ihe official votes gives a differ- 
ent colour to the views of the representatives cf the people here to what 
it is; and it is this aspect of unreality that I want to bring forward when’ 

I advocate the setting up of a convention w'hich I advocate in this Eesolu- 
tion. Then, there is the other aspect of allowing Parliament to judge and 
the Secretary of State to have a clear idea of the views of the nationalists 
or the representatives of the people here. If the officials are allow^ed to 
intervene and vote on non-official Kesolutions, the imallo\ed view’s of the 
non-official representatives are not allow^ed to appear in their true colouts, 
and as the control of the Secretary of State and the Parliament has been 
relaxed solely with the object of allcwdng non-official views to be given 
free j)lay, I submit that my Kesolution would serve the purpose wffiich 
they have in view^ It will give Parliament an opportunity of ascertaining 
the views of the non-official representatives as apart from the views of 
the c fficial representatives which would appear to them through different 
channels. Tlien, there is anotlier aspect of the question which is very 
important. It is necessary to train the electorate, to teach them the 
effect and the value of the vote and if it is necessary to teach them is it 
not necessary to allow the non-official representatives free scope to criticise 
the policy of the Executive and also to allow the non-official representa- 
tives to give their owm independent views as a body in clear and unmis- 
takable terms, so that the electorate may be educated and may be in a 
position to judge whether the representatives of the people represent the 
people or not. 

As reprds the second portion of the Resolution, dealing with non- 
official Bills, I would submit these considerations ought equally to apply 
to legislative measures which the non-official Members may bring'^rward. 
There is no danger in allow^’ng non-official Members free scop<S in the 
matter, as free a scope as in the matter of Resolutions. There are various 
safeguards against the misuse of the power by the representatives of the 
people in ‘the matter of non-official Bills in the Central Legislature. Thera 
are various safeguards, for instance, in the shape of getting the pretiou^ 
assent of the Governor General in some important matters; and in all 
matters unless the assent of the Governor General is obtained to any Bill 
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does not have any operative effect. And Ihen the Viceroy has goc 
ample powers of intervening at any stage to prevent any mischievous 
Bill or any mischievous clauses in any Bill which may be introduced by 
non-official Members. It is quite open to him to put a stop to further 
proceedings by Ihe powers which the Viceroy has got in the Government 
of India Act itself. And then it is quite clear that Parliament never 
intended that this official bloc should be used by the Governor General 
in Council to assert its own responsibility to Parliament in an indirect 
manner. It is made perfectly clear that as and when the Governor General 
in Council thinks it necessary to have recourse to legislation and measures 
which he considers necessary for the discharge of his duties, powers have 
been given which are meant to be exercised on his own responsibilitv , and 
he is not expected to exercise those powers in an indirect manner. It is 
with this object that I have brought forward this Eesolution for allowing 
some scope within the Constitution itself to the non-official Members to 
-exhibit their fitness for shouldering responsibility when (he question comes 
Up for decision at a later stage. In this connection I should like to point 
out that views may differ as regards the fitness of Indians to shoulder 
responsibility all at once, but whatever it is, it would not serve any useful 
purpose to have a purely academic discussion and I would request you ;:o 
confine yourselves for the present within the scope given by the constitu- 
tion. I am only asking that we must be content with the present constitu- 
tion till we get a better one. We should be allowed fre{‘ scope and 
free part in the deliberations of these Legislatures, and wo should be allowed 
to show our fitness in some way, to do our own work unaided by officials 
who have been put in here with a view to guide us. I am not saying that 
they ought not to guide us. I am onl\ saying that with their guidance 
we should be allowed at least to have our own say, independent say, and 
to give the verdict of the representatives of the people unallowed 
without the intervention of the votes of official Members. It is 
in this spirit that I ask you to consider this question, and not to 
approach it from a purely technical or restricted aspect of the present consti- 
tution. I hope and trust that the adoption of a Eesolution of this kind 
will go a long way to create that spirit of harmony and co-operation which 
is absolutely necessary for translating into effect the aims and objects of 
Parliament and of the framers of the constitution. 

With these words, I commend the Eesolution for your acceptance. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: I would ask the Honourable 
Member wdio has just spoken, when he has a little leisure to read more 
Carefully the terms of the proviso to Standing Order 61, which fixes the 
time limit for speeches. He will find what he has appfirently not yel 
realised, that it is not mandatory in its terms and does not compel the 
Mover of a Eesolution to speak for thirdly minutes. It is merely per- 
missiv4.| 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG (Home Secretary) : Sir, when I 
read the terms of this Eesolution I confess I assumed that the Honour- 
able Member intended to recommend to this House that the official Members 
lof the Central Legislature should not only refrain from expressing their 
'^opiniorf by vote, but that they should also refrain from expressing it by 
Toice, and on this understandins:. Sir, I confess that I personally apprcached 
the Eesolution with a little of the sympathy t|i#it the Honourable Member 
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sBsks for, though as an official it is my painful duty to oppose ft. After 
listening to the Honourable Member’s speech I am nol sure whether he 
intended to release us from those duties, and it appeared to me that 
possibly his suggestion was that the official Members of this House should 
be in the position of — shall I say Vakils? They would be allowed to plead 
their cause but would take no part in the judgment. I do not think, Sir, 
that is a position which is likely to commend itself, nor do I think that 
it is probable that the Honourable Member would be able to stop at the 
position he has indicated and merely prevent us from recording our vote. 
I do not know whether the Honourable Member is a tennis player. If he 
were he would realise that, })leasant as ft is to win, it becomes a little 
tiresome if one always wins love sets. I taka it that the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s proposal was designed to give him at any rate an undue proportion 
of love sets. 

While I was listening to the Honourable Member’s speech I wondered 
whether at the back of his mind he had the idea that there are certain 
♦questions which concern onl\ non-officials and in which the official Members 
of the Central Legislature should not take part. Well, Sir, I turn to the 
liesolutions on the i)aper to-dav. What are they? A Resolution on 
prohibition, a Resolution on motor transport and the formation of a Central 
Road Development Fund, a Resolution on the release of the Bengal detenus. 
’Surely, Sir, these are all questions in which the Government is very closely 
concerned, and in wliich it must be exj^ected to have an opinion and to 
express it and to rccord.it. As my Honourable friend said, the aim of the 
constitution is to bring together the Executive and the popular repre- 
sentatives, In this transitional form of constitution that is the great diffi- 
culty with which we are faced We have an official Executive, we have 
popular representatives. It is obviously undesirable that the} should stand 
apart from each other, having no relations. The object of the censtitution 
was that these two elements should bring their influence to bear on each 
other and I believe, Sir, that in fact they do. I am perfectly certain that 
the non-official Members bring a great deal of influence to bear on the 
Executive and I hope that occasionally, though not perhaps so frequently, 
the Executive are able to exercise a little persuasive influence on non- 
official Members. And it is a good thing. Sir, that in these Councils we 
should endeavour to appreciate each other’s point of view. This morning 
I heard one Honourable Member express with emphasis and apparently 
with satisfaction his complete inability to understand the official mind. 
It may bo a hard and perplexim. task to understand the official mind, but 
it is a task that has to be essayed. The ability to appreciate other people’s 
points of view is surely one of the first principles of democracy, and I trust 
that on further considr^^ation my Honourable friend will discard his auto- 
cratic prejudice. It appears to me that if the Resolution which my 
Honourable friend has moved were brought into effect, it would create, 
not as he suggests a spirit of responsibility, but a spirit of ^responsibility. 
If the official Executive knew that whatever they said, whatever efforts 
they fnade, they were bound to be defeated every time, thev might begin 
to regard the Resolutions of the Central Legislature as things of little 
account, and the Members themselves, the non-official Members, if they 
realised the probable result of such a system on the attitude of Govern- 
ment, they might also tend to become a little irresponsible and to give 
•expression to opinions and to pass Resolutions wffiich they expected woul^J 
not be accepted by Government. I think that the present balance whereby 
jtbjB Gpverncaent have to fight hard in order to get a victory, and are not 
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infrequently defeated, is a system which promotes a spirit of responsibility 
throughout the Central Legislature. But however that may be, we have 
to take the constitution as we find it. The constitution has been framed 
on the basis of a certain official representation in the Legislatures. So long 
as the officials are Members they must have the full rights of Members. 
That, Sir, is the answer which was given to a somewhat similar proposal’ 
by a body which is not without authority in T-his Council, the Eeforms 
Inquiry Committee. These are their words (they are talking of officials) : 

“ So long as they are members, we are agreed that they must have the full righta 
oi members.” 

That, Sir, appears to me to be a sound and unassailable position, and really 
it would be possible to leave the matter there. 

But there is a further point. I think when I have developed it the 
House will agree with me that the Honourable Member’s proposition is 
really entirely impracticable. The proposal which he has put forward 
originated in connection with a form of constitution which we do not possess 
in the Centra] Legislature. It originated in the form of constitution known^ 
as * 'dyarchy”, and 1 observe with some interest that the majority of the 
quotations which the Honourable Member read out to us from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beport and other constitutional documents had reference to 
that dyarchicnl ^constitution in the provinces. Now, Sir, there we have two- 
separate executives; ve have an executive for the reserved subjects, 
and an executive for the transferred subjects, but have only one 
Legislature. It may be argued — do not say whether it is a 

reasonable argument or an unreasonable one, for present purposes I need 
not go into that point, but it is at any rate an intelligible position — that as 
there is a separate executive for the reserved side and a separate executive 

for the transferred side, so there should be separate Legislatures for the 

two sides of the Government. People who hold those views, looking round 
and finding in existeuce a single Liegislature in the provinces, have 
hit upon the idea that they can, while maintaining the single Legis- 
lature, in fact make it into two by this device of 8a\ing that the 

official Members and non-official Members should ^ both vote on 
the reserved subjects, but that on the transferred feubjectjs 
only the non-official Members should vote. That, Sir, in fact 
would amount to the constitution of two separate Legislatures, and 
that is a proposition which at any rate is arguable. My Honourable friend 
has transferred those ideas from a sphere to which they are entirely appli- 
cable to a sphere in which they have no application at all. namely, the 
Central Legislature. Here we have no dyarchy. Our subjects are all 
dealt with by the same Govemm'ent, and my Honourable friend was 
obviously faced with some difficulty in making any suggestion as to how 
to decide which subjects should be voted upon by the non-officials and 
which by the w'hole House. His solution is that non-official Bills and 
Resolutions should be assigned to non-official Members. But, Sir what 
is a non-official Bill or Resolution, and how does it differ from an official 
Bill or Resolution? Thev deal with exaotlv the same subjects, and it is 
frequently a mere accident whether a particular Resolution is brought for- 
w/ard bv an official or bv a non-official. I can irnagine. under the svstem 
recommended by mv Honourable friend, that there would be possibly an 
unseemly rush in order to table Resolutions- We should fin,d my 
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able friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu endeavouring to be just ahead of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Brayne in tabling his Resolution about prohibition. 

If Mr. Brayne were able to get in before him, then the official Members 
would have the opportunity of recording their votes on the Resolution. On 
the other hand, if Mr. Pantulu was first, then we should all be muzzled. 
That, Sir, does not seem to me to be a practical proposition, and in fact 
there is no means of dividing the Legislature of a unitary Government, 
and that is really what my Honourable friend has proposed should be 
done. On these grounds, Sir, I hope the House will support the Govem.- 
ment in voting against this Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I confess to a certain amount of embarrassment in 

speaking on this Resolution. Frankly speaking, I am not enamoured of it 

because I do not believe in the possibilities o£ the present constitution being 
worked out even with a mute official bloc. The constitution is so bad in- 
herently that this device will not improve it. That is why the Party tO' 
which I belong has thought fit not to take very much part in working the- 
constitution as it is. However, the Resolution has raised one or two ques- 
tions of some constitutional importance and I would like to say a few words, 
^ly Honourable friend on the official side has just said that the officials, if' 
they are asked to express their opinion merely by voice and not by vote, 
’v^'ill be reduced to the position of Vakils I will remind my Honourable- 
friend that the constitution does at present provide for Vakils. The 
Honourable the Leader of this House and the Honourable Mr. Das will’ 
both be Vakils in the Assembly and the Honourable Sir Charles Tnnes 
and the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman will be Vakils in this House. 
There are possibilities in the constitution for Vakils coming and pleading- 
without having the right to vote, only we should like to have a few more 
Vakils. And as a Vakil I may tell the Honourable Mr. Haig that the 
position of Vakils is not so bad as that of official Members because at least' 
we have the privilege of throwing away a bad brief. A Vakil can throw* 
away a bad brief, but that privilege i^^ denied to the official Benches. 

To come to the more serious points in the debate, it is certainly anomal- 
ous that a person who is a Member of the House under the constitution: 
should be asked not to vote. I quite realise the force of the objection on 
the official side, but when we see that the Government of India Act provides 
for a constitution which is itself anomalous and unnatural, which is un- 
precedented in any other constitution, suggestions like those made by Mr. 
Chari need not surprise us much. Is there any constitution under which- 
the permanent officials form a bloc and influence non-official opinion? Is. 
there any constitution in which a large number of persons nominated by 
the Government reflect the opinions of the Legislature? These are- 
wholly unnatural things which we find only under the constitution of the- 
Government of India Act. The division on mv prohibition Resolution 
shows that if officials’ did not vote this Council would have declared in 
favour of a nolicy of prohibition. Therefore if my Honourable friend's* 
Resolution asks for a new precedent being established, I really do not find’ 
any harm in it. Nor do I find it unconstitutional to ask a party not 
to vote. Very often we ask the parties to vote according to a whip*^ 
issued to them. As my Honourable friend know^s, every party does, 
it, and I do not see why the Government Party which now votes accord- 
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; to a particular mandate, may not also Jefrain from vot« 

4pg if the Government asks them to do so. I do not think 
there is anything unconstitutional in this. Under the Government 
of India Act every party has a right to vote or not and decide how 
it shall vote. That is a privilege every party exercises, and fortunately or 
unfortunately the official bloc is a recognised party in the House. It has 
its own official whip; it has its own mandates. {An Honourable Mem- 
ber- '‘Have you not your own?'*) Yes We have and we ask 
the Government also to adopt this plan of not voting on certain 
'Occasions. If there is such a thing as the Government being represented 
by nominated Members on the Legislatures, my Honourable friends on the 
other side ought also to be aware of the system of “weighting the votes" 
which obtains under some constitutions. Under that system of weighting 
the votes any two Government Members may be given a dozen votes each 
to turn the scale. What is the use of such automatic votes? If we are to 
ascertain what the real non-official opinion is, the official members must 
refrain from voting. My Honourable friend Mr. Desika Chari has elabo- 
rated the reasons why Government should ascertain non-official opinion 
in this particular way. Whether it be a Bill or a BeSolution, the Govern- 
ment always have the last word. They can treat any Besolution which is 
passed in this House as being merely advisor}’ or recommendatory and they 
are not ^t)ing to be affected l3y it ; then whv, should not this Council record 
the opinion of the non-official Members? Therefore, I do not think this is 
such an unreasonable request having regard to the unreasonable nature of 
the constitution. In the special circumstances of the constitution I think 
I there is a great deal to be said for Mr, Chari's Besolution. 

One word more and I have done. My Honourable friend has appealed to 
the non-official Members to essay the task of appreciating the Government 
point of view. T do not think the non-official Members of this House have 
•ever been guilty of neglect in this respect. We always look to the Govern- 
ment view, because our salvation lies in taking it into account. We know 
* that the Government view has such a predominance in this House that we 
always make it our business to understand the Government and to find 
arguments to meet it. Our task is an extremely difficult one and we are 
not unmindful of the difficulty. It is thrust on us every day of our lives; 
and I can assure my Honourable friend we always do essay the task of 
appreciating the Government's point of view. It is the Government that 
should cultivate the habit of essaying the task of appreciating and under- 
standing the non-official point of view. Tt is somewhat surprising to be 
told that official non-participation in voting will develop irresponsibility 
in the non-official Member. To whom are we to be responsible? Certainly 
not to the officials. We arc often reminded that the Executive is irresponsible 
“to the Legislature under the present constitution. Am T to understand 
mv Honourable friend that irresponsibility is to be the monopoly of officials? 
' The charge of irresponsibility comes 'with bad grace. 

With these words I support, though with some hesitation, the Besolu- 
^ion of the Honourable Mr. Chari. 

^ The Honourable Sirdar SHIVDEV SINGH OBEBOI fPuniab : 
5?ikh) : I am sorry, I cannot see eye to eye with my Honourable friend the 
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Mover of this Resolution which is meant to deprive the official Members 
of this (House of their first initial right and privilege of membetship and 
it is asked that they should not vote on non-official Bills and Resolutions. 

It is said the official Members must express their views but not vote- 
on points which may be put before the House by non-official Members. 
Now, first of all, I do not find this practice in any country governed on 
Parliamentary lines. There are always two parties, one which represents 
the 'Government and the other which represents the people. Even in those 
countries which are more advanced in their constitution the right to vote 
is not taken away from the official bloc. Of course it is a fact, as my 
Honourable friend Mr Ramadas Pantulu has said, that had the officials 
not voted to-day his Resolution would have been carried. It is also true* 
that the present constitution is full of deficiencies and sho^eomings 
w’hich we hope in due course of time may be removed. But I do not 
see any force in this Resolution — that as the popular point of view is not 
carried, the official bloc should be deprived of the right to vote. Here 
in this Council as well as I think in the Assembly we have got a majority 
of elected Members. I think there are 33 elected Members against 25 
official and non-official nominated Members I cannot believe that every 
official nominated Member is bound to vote for Government. He has 
to use his discretion conscientiously in giving his vote on the matters 
which come before the House for discussion- If it is a matter of vital 
importance in which the Government feel keenly interested, and the 
nominated non-official Member happens to be of one opinion and the 
Government of another opinion, he is at full liberty to vote according to 
his conscience, though he may run the risk of being not nominated a 
second time. The best thing which should be done of course, as I said 
before, is to see that we do not run the risk of being in a minority in 
this House. The elected Members are in a majority, and the best thing 
to be done is to have union and harmony amongst the elected Members 
themselves, so that they may stand together apart from the official 
Members whenever any matter of vital importance to the weJfare of the 
country is being discussed or put to the vote. 

Unfortunately in this House we have no party- We have been unable 
to form either an Independent or Nationalist or Swaraj Party. I find 
there are some Honourable Members who belong to the Swaraj Party. 

Th^ Kpst; thing to fight the Government in a Parliamentary 
^ way is to form parties and to have imanimity of votes on 

matters in wffiich the public view does not see eye to eye with the official 
view. With these few remarks, Sir, I do not support the Resolution and 
I am sorry that I have to oppose it. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I confess I am still unable to see, after 
a very lengthy speech by the Honourable Mover of this Resolution, the 
reason or propriety of moving this Resolution at this stage. Mv friend 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu has also made certain observations regarding the 
unreasonable nature of the constitution. If he as well as the Honour- 
able Mover of the Resolution have by to-day *s speeches sought to pavo 
their way in advance for the expected visit of the Statutorv Commis- 
sion, it is another matter. In that case I could only say that they have 
selected a wrong "forum. Whether the constitution is unreasonable or 
defective or whether the material for which the constitution is provided 
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Jis unreasonable and unsound is to be decided by the Statutory Commis- 
aion- My Honourable friends forget that the whole fabric, the whole 
^roundw^ork, of the e:xisting Eeforrns and the policy indicated in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act is that the Executive, the Government of India, 
is not made responsible to the Indian Legislature, and if that feature of 
the Eeform scheme had been kept in view- the whole of the discussion 
.to-day would be superfluous and infructuous. If the constitution as it 
is framed makes the Government of India absolutely independent of the 
Indian Legislature then all that I can say is that a Eesolution of this 
kind at this stage is wholly premature. My friends are fully aware that 
the present constitution is of a transitory character. India has been 
placed on a period of apprenticeship or stewardship to justify her ability 
for a full measure of responsible government and till that ability, that 
.competence on our part is proved and justified and acknowledged by 
the only authority which the Government of India Act lays down, and 
that will be the Parliamentary Committee, — till their decision is given the 
whole of this discussion seems to my mind to be absolutely barren of 
.Any result- 


My friend Mr. Chari made certain observations in the course of his 
speech which I also regret I have not been able to follow. In abstract 
I am in entire sympathy with him, but when he says that if the officials 
Are precludd(i from votiny and taking part in the debates it will help 
them to understand the non-official aspect of the case on different measures 
-.or Eesolutions which may be brought forward in this House, or, as he 
jnentioned, that the non-official Members will get more scope and be in 
a position to exercise their independence, then 1 must state I am entirely 
unable to understand him- I cannot follow his argument. How does 
the official vote prevent full scope to the non-official Members to represent 
.their view's before the Council? Likewise I am unable to follow how' the 
independence of the non-official Members is taken aw^ay by the mere 
fact that the officials as Members of the Council are entitled to vote? 
He made a great point in respect of this matter and the Council will 
agree with me that the whole of his argument on this point has been 
totally unconvincing. He then states very lightly, I may say with 
levity, '‘Oh, what does it matter if the official Members are precluded 
from voting- The non-official Members can bring in Bills and Eesolutions 
and if they decide among themselves to pass a Bill, well, the Viceroy has 
the right of veto and he need not give his consent-'’ That is the argu- 
ment which my Honourable friend has advanced. What will be the up- 
shot of such an argument? He wants the Viceroy to be put in an 
invidious position every time a Bill is passed in this House. His Excel- 
lency is to consider whether to veto it or not and perhaps he will have 
to veto every Session a dozen measures passed in this Council and a 
dozen more in the other House — a position which would be intolerable, 
which would be inconsistent with the dignity of that great office and 
which to my mind seems to be an extremely ridiculous suggestion. He 
has also stated that if the Government do not take any part in the deli- 
berations of this Council the Government will have a clearer aspect of 
the non-offioial view- There too I am unable to follow him. How are 
the Government precluded from having a clear view of the non-offioial 
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opinion? Every non-official Member has the right to get up and place 
iiis point of vievi^ before the Council and the Government always have 
ijo give full consideration to those views betore deciding any question. 
.The abstinence of the Government Members from voting cannot possibl} 
help either the elucidation of the problems or in the better understanding 
of the views of the different Members of this Council. Sir, 1 am of 
opinion on the other hand that the official vote and the part which the 
official Members take in respect of both Bills and Eesolutions is of a 
guiding and edifying nature. Wo as non-officials do not know the many 
objections, the many intricacies involved in certain problems- We 
have not the materials or the means of ascertaining them and much in- 
formation is excluded from tlie ordinary vision of the non-official Mem- 
bers. The Government Miembers on the contrary are in a position to 
throw a flood of light on many difficult and important problems. Thus 
the official clement is in a b(*tter po.sition to judge of the reasonableness 
or the unreasonableness of any particular proposal before the Council 
owing to its fuller epuipment of information- In my opinion the Gov- 
ernment voting is in a measure a distinct guidance ; and in this transi- 
tory period wher^^ under the law as it stands, official Members have 
been allowed to he appoink'd, it seems altogether unreasonable on our 
part to ask the Government or even to move His Majesty’s Government 
to deprive these men of their just rights and privilorps. T hope this 
Council will not countenance an unreasonable and arbitrary suggestion 
of this nature. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE (Berar Eepresentative) : 
Sir, it appears to me thfit the scope of this Eesolution has been misunder- 
stood. The Honourable Mover’s idea is that here a convention may be 
established that there should be some subjects on which we are agreed 
that the non-officials will have a free hand and decide them for themselves, 
and on other occasions — of course the whole Council sits together and 
docs vote together — there should be no official or legal prohibition to the 
official Members from voting Precedents for this there are, and I am 
going to cite those precedents to-day. One was when the Joshi Bill 
was here — there was a Bill brought in to prohibit Joshis from practising 
as Jeshis and that the fees should not be claimable in court. That was 
in a Delhi Session, and then the officials said in effect: “This is a 

matter purely for Hindus and therefore we shall take no part; you had 
better settle it amongst yourselves.” The Muhammadans also in effect 
said: “ Look here, this is a Hindu Bill, we do not want to bother about 
it, you can do wffiat you please.” TJltimately we settled the Bill after 
the vote of the Hindus alone, and the official Members and the Muham- 
madan Members stood bv. Then there was a Eesolution brought up at 
Simla, I think, that if half the members of a particular community 
opposed a particular measure exclusively relating to that community, 
then that measure ought not to be passed. I took part ih the discussion 
I believe — some Honourable Members may remember the thing — and I 
agreed and we were all agreed, that supposing there is a Bill, say for 
instance something that affects the Muhammadan religion, if half of the 
Muhammadan Members oppose the thing, then we agree to drop it. These 
are not rules, not to be enforced by any particular hard and fast rule or 
anything of that Jiind, but this was to be a sort of convention, a sort of 
understanding, bWween ourselves. Just as we teach a ohfld to walk by 
permitting his attempting to stand up and then allow the child to get up 
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against the wall after a few halting steps, in that way Hot much hurt ia 
caused in learning to walk, in fact the child, leams so much the better fosr 
it. The idea is that there will be some agreed subjects, very few, not a 
large number, in connection with which on some occasions the non- 
officials may be left to themselves. They will get up and perhaps say 
wrong things, I quite agree, and tumble and fall down, that is all true, bub 
no great injury will be done because it will be a small number of subjects 
— just as in the case of children being taught to walk. If you always, 
hold up children and never allow them to w’alk at all, they will never 
learn to walk. So this is a transitory period as my Honourable friend, 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has said, and that is the very reason, because it 
is a transitory period, the idea is to have a convention like this, — not to- 
pass it as a Resolution here or as laws, but amongst ourselves. My 
friend, the Honourable Sardar Shivdcv Oberoi, thinks that there should 
be parties to vote in one way in any matter. I agree to this extent : 
this matter had better be discussed privately amongst ourselves; a con- 
vention is not a matter of rule but an understanding, and if I understand 
the Honourable Mover correctly, he means that there |bould be a conven- 
tion, not a rule nor a provision under which a few small subjects may be 
agreed upon and left entirely to ourselves, and then we can speak on 
them and argue upon them, and the non-officials may advise, but we 
say, “Look here, this is a small matter, we beg to do it just as we like, 
just as we alkiw children to get up against a wall and learn to walk 
That I think ife^4he meaning of the Resolution as put here, as also ex- 
plained by the Honourable Mover himself. If that is so. I do not see 
any objection. It is a matter of pure agreement, not of law. My friend 
the Honourable Sardar thinks that there should be a party. I myself 
rather congratulate this House upon having no parties, because in the case 
of parties bhe Members have got to subordinate their judgment to the 
mandates that are given from outside, and I am unwilling that any 
Honourable Members of this House should subordinate their judgment 
to the judt’jment of others- I am also unwilling that the official Members 
should be hampered in a particular way. But I am anxious that a few 
small subjects which are not very harmful should be left entirely to the 
non-officials, and that will teach us responsibility. At present I believe 
there are no parties in this Honourable House, but elsewhere they appear 
to sav “there is a block, and the measure will not pass through. What 
does it matter? I can say what I choose”. If left to ourselves probably 
we shall first begin to feel the weight of what is a responsible vote and 
then we shall not say or do anything that will provoke laughter. For these 
reasons I think — and^iSf think that is the idea as I have endeavoured to 
gather by reatjipg the Resolution — it would be a very useful thing if we 
may have a f^ small siibiects on which the officials will certainly advise 
but will refrai^'from making their opinion effective by their vote. It is 
not that they should not vote but that they will kindly refrain from voting, 
just to see how we do — in that sense I am afraid the drafting of 
the Resolution has not been very good. I wish the Mover had taken 
the advice of our official draftsmen and then the underlying idea 
could be brought out. As it is, it reads a little too broad, that the ^ 
officials should not vote on non-official subjects. The i^iea is to * 
have a few subjects in which we should be left to ourselves 
to see how we learn to exercise responsibility. From that 
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point of view and on the basis of that understanding, I am disposed to 
suppojrt priginal proposition as put forward. 

Tpp Honourable Sir JOHN BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, I beg to move that the question be now put. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The question is that the question 
be now put. 

'J’he rp,otipn was adopted. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

* Cpuncil recommends to the Governor General in Council to move the 
Governor General or if necessary His Majesty's Government to issue 
instructions to tlie official Members of the Central Legislature to refrain 
from voting on non-official Bills and Resolutions in the Indian Legisla- 
tures *. ^ 

The mcifcion was negatived. 


EESOLUTtON RE SEPABATION OF THE POST AND TELEGBAPH 

DEPABTMENTS. 

Thb Honourable Bao Sahib Dr. U. BAMA BAU (Madras: Non- 
Muhemmad.an) : Sir, I beg to move the following Beso^lution which stands 
in my n^ie : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Post and 
Telegraph Departments be separated and accounts separately maintained for them in 
future." 

Sir, though the accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs are shown separately 
in the Budget, yet for the purpose of profit and loss, both the Depart- 
ments have been combined and a net loss shown in the Budget. By so 
doing, Sir, any reductions of postal rates are denied to the public. Hence 
the need for moving this Besolution, Sir. 

-The separation of Posts from Telegraphs is one of Ahe many insistent 
demands which the Government have been pefSistently refusing to 
comply with. The reason for this is* not far to seek. The Telegraph De* 
partment is working at a considerable loss and is a heavyMrag on the 
Postal Department. The surplus of the Postal Department is: utilized to 
meet the deficits of the Telegraphs so as not to swell the loss* from the 
latter. To repeat an oft-quoted simile, it is like robbing Peter and paying 
Paul. 'The Postal Department is availed of by the masses in a much 
larger measure than the Telegraphs. The Telegraph Department is mainly 
intended for the commercial classes and the State. It is no exaggeration 
when I say that in Wal parts even to-day a telegram is construed generally 
as mgnifymg danger to one^s life or erne's death. With what feverish 
aiaodety, with what heavy sighs and sobs and tears trickling from their eyes, 
the villagers cluster round a telegraph messenger even before the message 

n 
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IS delivered, read and interpreted, is known to every Indian Whose lot was 
cast at one time or other with village life. The postman is for the simple 
lustic a messenger of peace, of good tidings. To deprive him therefore of 
the benefits of a cheap postal service and to make him pay for the Tele- 
graph Department which benefits the Government and the commercial 
classes mostly is harsh, unjust and indefensible. Economy without impair- 
ing efficiency is the only aim in combining Departments together, but 
this object has been frustrated by the unequal yoking up of the Post and 
Telegraph DepiU'trnents. By this combination one should naturally expect 
that all the functions now being discharged at present by three separate 
heads, such as a Postmaster General for the Postal Department, a Director 
for Telegraph p]nginecring, and one Deputy Postmaster General in charge 
of the Railway Mail Service, would be merged in a single individual; but, 
unfortunately, it is not so. In the Province of Burma however there is 
one single individual discharging all these duties but in India we have the 
same old staff maintained still. I understand the experiment in vogue in 
Burma has been tried recently in Bombay but it has been or is about to 
be discarded because a hue and cry is raised against thii^ proposal by 
vested interests. From the view point of economy, therefore, this clubbing 
together js in no way advantageous to the public, unless the Government 
are able to^show substantial savings under establishment, allowances, etc. 
Further \b.^, State teh'groms swallow up a good lot of the people’s money 
and there Is: no tendency of its decreasing. The Telegraph Department 
stands as an impregnable barrier in the way of the people getting cheap 
postal service because whenever the question of reduction of postal rates is 
raised, we are reminded of the stern fact that the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment is not paying its way yet. The public are put to great 
suffering in consequence. Each Department must be able to doveloj) 
in its own way and must not be a hanger-on on the other. Separation of 
these two Departments should therefore be effected at any cost and each 
Department should maintain a separate account. It is only then that 
effective control over the working of the Departments could be exercised. 

The only argument against the separation so far urged by the Govern- 
ment is that the telegraph charges arc paid for in postage stamps and 
there would be difficulty in apportioning the revenues for each Department. 
This argument cannot hold water even for a moment. In the first place 
there is no reason why the telegraph charges should be paid for in postage 
stamps. Granting they have to be paid in stamps only, the difficulty 
in accounting for^and arriving at the corrc'ct revenue from Telegraphs as 
distinguished from Posts, is not after all insurmountable. An adjustment, 
as is done^ the case of unified receipt stamps, is all that is necessary and 
an average for the past few years may be taken as the basis and fixed as 
the revenue from the Telegraph Department, to which may be added a 
certain percentage annually, to allow for the normal growth and expansion 
of traffic. Apart from this I see no other valid ground adduced for sticking 
to this' combined system and in the absence of any, one can only surmise 
that this is only a plausible excuse devised to burke the whole issue. I 
would therefore strongly appeal to the Government .to have these Depart- 
ments separated and have their accounts maintained ^also separately so that 
each may develop its resources independently of the other. With these 
yvords, Sir, I recommend the Resolution foT^your approval. 
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The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES (Industries and Labour Secre- 
tary) : Sir, li I rise early in tho debate on this Eesolution it is because the 
hour is getting late and I hope tho few words which I have to say will tend 
to shorten discussion. The form of the Eesolution is somewhat peculiar. 
It resolves itself into two parts, the first asks for the separation of the two 
departments and the second for the separation of the accounts. There are 
then two quite separate matters, almim strati ve separation and the separa- 
tion of accounts, and I will deal with the second part first. 

My answer to the second part is that it has been done already. The 
Government took this matter up in the year 1920 and they broughl^ out to 
India representatives of an export firm of ('bartered Accountants, Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse Si Co , who went into this matter with very great care. 
During the last few years detailed investigations have been undertaken 
in pursuance of the Chartered Accountants’ report as a result of which the 
whole of the Postal and Telegraph accounts have been reorganised. The 
details of that reorganisation w^re laid before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee last summer in this memorandum which I have here in my hand. 
I will not trouble tho House with all the details Many Members of the 
House arc familiar, no doubt with th(» form of the Post and Telegraph 
accounts'.^ The main feature of those accounts ns reorcranised is the insti- 
tution of a proper Profit and Loss Aeeount and I w^ould call the Honourable 
Mover’s attention to th(' fact tbat it is not a Profit and Loss Account merely 
for the combined department ns a whole but it is a Profit and Loss Account 
for each of the three constituent branches of the department, sepa- 
rately for the Post Offices, separate] v for the Telegraph Department and 
separately for the Telephones; and if iho Honourable Member cares to 
spend a little time in perusing tins vellcw book which is produced at the 
time of the Budget, he will see that fhere are not only separate Profit and 
Loss Accounts in the summary at the beginning of the volume but the 
separation is carried right through the wLole of the subsidiary statements, 
so that the detailed accounts of the three branches of the department are 
already shown quite separately in the Government accounts Moreover, it 
is not merely a pro forma aeeount It is a real Profit and Loss account, 
an integral part of the Government accounts ; that is to sav, the depart- 
ments receive actual credits for services rendered by them and accept actual 
debits. In England I believe the similar department produces only a pro 
forma account In India wt have preferred to include this Profit and Loss 
Account as an integral part of tho Government accounts Our object in 
doing this w'as exactly the object which the Honourable Member himself 
has at heart in moving his Eesolution. It was first of all to see whelher 
the department as a wffiole is paving its w%av or is a burden on the tax-paver 
secondly to see whether each of the constituent branches of the department 
is paying its wav and thirdly as a corollary to that, whether the existing 
rates, for Posts, Telegraphs or Telephones, are or are not sr^able I think 
the House will find when w’^c come to discuss, as no doubt we shall, the 
question of postal rates before the end of the present Session, that tho 
information which is put before them in this yellow book will enable them 
to get a clear idea of the commercial working of the departments separately 
in each of its three branches. So much, Sir, for the question of the form 
of the accounts. 

But as the Besolution stands, it ffe worded much more widely. It 
recommends that the Postal and Telegraph Departments be separated. 
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Miat, Sir, is a very — was going to say — retrograde measure to propose, 
because during the last two decades we have been moving exactly in the 
opposite direction. It was as long ago as 1872, I think, that the question 
of amalgamating the Post and Telegraph Departments was first suggested. 
The proposal was not accepted at that time, but during the succeeding yeafs, 
a number of changes were made in the departments', which have had the 
result of facilitating the eventual amalgamation. I refer, for instance, to 
the introduction of combined post and telegraph offices, which was about 
1884 or 1885, then the combination of the two departments under a single 
Member of Council. That was when the Commerce and Industries Depart- 
ment was founded in 1905, the department which I had the honour to enter 
as an tinder Secretary 17 years ago. Another change that was made was 
the training of Postal Superintendents in telegraph, in order to enable them 
to exercise a more efficient control over the combined offices. Fourthly, 
there was the introduction of the Circle system in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment in 1910. All these changes facilitated the eventual amalgamation 
of the departments, and that amalgamation was not undertaken without 
actual careful experiment. In 1911 a detailed experiment was undertaken 
in the Bombay and Central Circles, under Sir Charles Stuart ^Vilson, as a 
result of t^^hicli the present form of amalgamation was adopted ln^1il4. Tho 
principal features of that amalgamation are that the departments have been 
placed unde^r a single head, the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
and the engineering and traffic work of the Telegraph Department have 
been separated. The telegraph traffic work is now controlled by Postmasters 
General. That is the main feature of the fusion betjween the departments, 
as it stands at present. 

I may add that in 1925 the Ryan Committee in their majority report 
have given their considered opinion that the present line of ^uhalgams^tion 
is the correct one. I will not go into the question whether Utiy further 
fusion is possible. The Honourable Mover himself referred to VflriOus 
experiments which are in progress of which indeed I infomied him yesterday 
in answer to a question which he asked in this House. 

I turn now to the benefits which Were anticipated from this amalgama- 
tion Tn the first place, we are following the policy which had been adopted 
by the United Kingdom, and I think by most other imporiaht countries, 
in amalgamating their Post and Telegraph Departments. ITie position in 
England is very much the same as here. They have a combined department 
of Posts and Telegraphs with a separate Telegraph Engineering branch, tn 
the second place, it is obvious that a single ^ministrative head of two 
allied departments is better for the purposes of co-ordination. Thirdly, it is 
fairly obvious that the engineering staff in the I'elegraph Department are 
far more likely to do their real work properly if they are relieved of traffic 
duties, which is the main feature of the present amalgamation. If you 
consider tKe very great improvements that have been effected in the tech- 
nique of telegraphy, the introduction of modem telegraph inVetltSnfts for 
sneeding up traffic, if you consider tho improvements* in long-distance tele- 
phones, how we can speak from Delhi to fifty places in India if you CMsider 
all these things, then you will a/^ee that these improvements UdUld hartfly 
have been cirrifed out if the telegraph engineers had octttiiwiid ko Ird ham- 
pered by traffic duties. 
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Pinally, the most important question in regard to this amalgamation 
is the question of economy. , As a result of the amalgamation there was an 
immediate saving of 3^ lakhs, owing to the reduction of 28 posts. Those 
28 posts at present rates of pay would represent about 4^ lakhs. Quite 
apart however from that direct saving, there is a further saving caused by 
the greater facilities which the combination of the departments allows for 
the opening of combined offices The number of combined offices has been 
itle^eaeed by about 000 in the last ten years and the number would have 
oottSidefably larger had it not^beon for the War. Secondly, there is 
great economy in inspection, because the same officer is in most cases able 
to do the double inspection of both sides of the office, which otherwise would 
have required extra expenditure in travelling allow^ances, if a telegraph 
officer had to come and inspect the same office. There is a saving of time, 
money and correspondence in the opening of these combined offices. 

I think it would be a great mistake to go back on the present policy. 
It is very much easier to break up an organisation than to build one up. 
Our own experience has show n that it is not at all an easy matter to amalga- 
mate tw^o departments, the recruitment to which has been of different 
classes of officers and on different lines. There are vested interests that 
grow upland it has only been slow^lv and with considerable difficulty that 
the present fusion has been attained. I think the House will readily agree 
that it would be a retrograde step to accept what this Resolution asks, or 
appeal’d to ask, that the Post and Telegraph Departments should be sepa- 
r^ed. As to the separation of the accounts T have already explained that 
that has been done^ and completely done already. 

The Hokou«abi.« the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

** That the following Resefitotion he adopted : 

* This Ctnirtcil rcCOttmetids to the Governor General in Council that the Post 
ftfid Telegraph Depaftmonts be separated and accounts separately maintained 
for tliem in future.’" 

The motion was negatived. 


RESOLUTION RE JtEDUCTION OF RAILWAY Fi^ES FOR THIRD 

CLASS PASSENGERS. 

Tlite HoimuRABLR Beth GOVIND DAS (Ceniral Provinces: General): 
8lf, I rti^ to move the Resolution which stands in my name. It reads as 
follows : 

“ TIffir Coftftdl r»ourti!nends to the Goremer Gksneral in Council to take immediate 
te'ifeduoA railway fares for third class passengers by at least 33 per cent.” 

M this late hour I do not want to take up much of the time of this 
Monourable House tmd I shall finish wdth a few remarks only on this 
Resolution. Let it not be understood, Sir, that it has now become a kind 
annual amuaement to move such Be^lutions in the Indian Legislative 
^sembly ot in tbe €t>uneit of State. There is no doubt that more than 
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once this Besolution was moved in the Assembly, and if I move it to-day 
in this House, it is because I think that the Government did not hear the 
appeals of the people at that time and, though some few concessions have 
been made, they are far from satisfactory. 

It is the dire necessity of the people that makes us move these Eesolu- 
tions again and again. Whenever we go to our constituencies, or when 
we are at home, we receive bundles of requisitions for reducing third class 
fares and it shows the very pressing nature of this grievance. 

No, Sir, if wo go into the merits of the question we see that 98 fev 
cent, of the passengers who travel in India are travelling in the third class 
and 80 per cent, of the earnings of the Eailways are from third class 
passengers. The profits from the third class passenger traffic is about one 
crore of rupees, and what has been done to relieve the third class 
passenger? 

An Honourable Member: What is one crore? 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : The, profits per year." ^ I quote 
these figures from the Railway Report. 

Then, Sir, what has been done for them in this very long period? We 
see that the first and second class fares have been reduced considerably, 
and the fares of the first and second classes are paid by people who can 
easily pay much more than they are paying now. The people who travel 
by the third class and their hardships, the Government themselves know. 
The average income of the people of this country was estimated at the 
time of Lord Curzon at about Es. 26. Now Government say that it has 
increased to a very great extent. It might have, but even supposing it is 
Es. 100 per year, is it not very hard for those people who travel in the 
third class to pay such high fares as they are paying now? In these 
hard times it is very difficult to have sufficient money for even one^s bread 
and blitter, and it is very difficult for the people of India to feed themselves, 
to cover their bodies and to arrange for medicines for their families. 
Then, Sir, travelling is another necessity for which they must provide. 
Third class passengers do not travel for luxury, they travel for business 
only. Therefore, Sir, something should be done for them. Then we must 
see what comforts they have for their money. Very little, because first 
and second class passengers have all the comforts often at the expense of 
the third class passengers. Let me make that point clear. On an 
average. Sir, two carriages are attached on railways for four first class 
passengers, while for 250 third class passengers only eight carriages are 
provided. Thus first class passengers get 14 times more space in addi- 
tion to fans and so many other things than the third class passengers, 
and they have to pay only six times more monev than the third class 
passengers have to pay. Then, Sir, there is another thing. First class 
passengers have facilities for sleeping. Now in other countries no first 
class passengers have facilities for sleeping; they have to pay extra for 
sleeping facilities. Then, Sir, wij^ so many comforts for the first class, and 
none at all for third class, if third class passengers have to pay so much it is 
really an injustice to them. Therefo?^, T request ijhis House to adopt my 
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motion and at least to do bare justice to third class passengers. Well, 6ir, I 
am afraid the Honourable the Commerce Member will get up and ask from 
where he is to get the revenues to make up the deficit. Well, it is his 
look-out to do that. As my Honourable friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said 
this morning, we are not responsible for making the Budget. He is 
responsible and he should see from whore he is to make up the deficit. I 
would however make one suggestion to him. Let him increase the first 
class fares, let him increase the second cla^s fares, and let him charge for 
sleeping accommodation as is done in other countries, and this will to 
some extent make up the deficit. With these few remarks I move my 
Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES (Commerce Member): Sir, 
the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution has been cornmendably 
brief, and 1 propose to frdlow his example. His first statement was that 
many Resolutions had been moved in the Assembly for the reduction of 
third class fares and as no action had been taken it was necessary for 
the Members of this Council to bring up the matter again and again- Sir, 
it would lighten the labours of members of Government and of my De- 
partment on this question if Honourable Members who move Resolu- 
tions of this kind would take the trouble to study the history of Indian 
Railways for the last three years and satisfy themselves as to what the 
Government and the Railway Board have done in this matter. I have 
here, but will not bore the House by reading them, a long list of the 
reductions made on every railw'ay in India in the last three years in 
third class fares and in all fares. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : I did not say nothing had 
been done, I only said very little has been done and it is far from satis- 
factory. 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES : Only last }ear on most rail- 
ways we made very considerable reductions in fares. We did so, being 
a business body, because we hoped that by makingi these reductions of 
fares we should stimulate traffic- WRen the Honourable Member in 
about 11 days' time hears the Budget statement which I will have to lay 
before another place and Sir Clement Hindley will have to lay before 
this Council, ho will find that that hope has not been realised and that 
the reductions of fares that we have made, especially of third class pas- 
senger fares, have led to a considerable loss of revenue. 

Then, Sir, the (Honourable Member proceeded to make the astounding 
statement that the amount of revenue whicli the Railway Board derives 
from passenger traffic was in the neighbourhood of one crore per annum. 
(The 'Honourable Seth Govind Das: “I said one crore profit, not reve- 
nue"-) Let me tell the Honourable Member that if this Council were 
to pass his Resolution and if the Government were to accept it, the loss 
of revenue which we should incur would be in the neighbourhood of 11 
crores per annum. That is what the Honourable Member ^s Resolution 
would cost the country, 11 crores per annum. And, Sir, he gets up 
and calmly makes the suggestion that it is my business to make up this 
loss of revenue, that I must get back this 11 crores by raising first class 
fares. I think 1 need say no mor^ 
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The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : I only said that was one of 
the things which would make it up; I did not say the whole erf it could 
be made up by that. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT; The question is; 

“ 'Phsirt t»he following liiPsolutioii be adopted : 

‘ This Coijincil recoiiimends to Governor General in Council to take immediate 
steps to reduce railway iares for third class pa^sengere by at l^t 33 
per cept.*' 

The motion was negatived. 

The Council tlicn adjourned till Eleven of the Clock op Friday, the 
11th February, 1927. 



COUNCIL OF STATF. 

Friday, 11th February 1927. 


Tlio Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEK SWORN: 

The Honourable Mr. John Arthur Lang Swan, C.I E. (Bengal: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


INDIAN LIGHTHOUSE BILL. 

The Honouhahle Mn. 0 L COllBETT (ComnuTce Secretary): Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to consolidate and amend the law relat- 
ing to the provision, maintenance and control of lighthouses by the Gov- 
enirnent in British India. 

I hope Honourable Members will find this Bill clear and straightforward 
when they come to study it. The subject-matter is unusual and rather 
technical, and for this reason a very full Statement of Objects and Reasons 
has been pn'pared, and I hope that {Jiis will enable Honourable Members 
to get a clear view of the scope of the Bill before it is further discussed. 
I do not think I need supplement this Statement or say anything more at 
this stage. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


BENGAL TENANCY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member): Sir, I move that the 
Bill further to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, for a certain purpose, 
be taken into consideration. 

This is a very short measure, and I explained the purport of it when 
introducing the Bill a few days ago. The object of this Bill is to raise 
the limit of decrees from which appeals lie to the High Court-, in the case 
of rent suits from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, in the case of Munsifs, and from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, in the case of Subordinate or District Judges. It does 
not interfere with the right of appeal when the judgment deals with any 
question of rate of rent or question of title. 

Sir, I move. 

^ ( 81 ) ^ 
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The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr, S. E. DAS: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 
The motibn was adopted. 


PEOVIDENT FUNDS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULLAH 
Bahib Bah.\dur (Education, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, 1 move that 
the Bill further to amend the Provident ^ Funds Act, 1925, for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration. 

I have nothing further to add to what I had stated when I sought the 
leave of the House the other day to introduce this Bill. I will only 
emphasise that this Bill is designed to afford relief to a poorly paid and 
deserving class of public servants employed in subordinate services in 
educational institutions and other bodies which control such institutions. 
On account of the fewness of their numbers it was not considered a prac- 
tical proposition to launch into existence a separate Provident Fund scheme 
for their sole benefit. It was therefore considered necessary to bring 
^ them under the purview of the existing law relating to Provident Funds. 
Ihis object was not attainable unless section 2(d) of the Act was amended, 
and the Bill therefore seeks to carry out that intention. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) ; Sir, I congratulate the Honourable Member on this small Bill 
of his, inasmuch as it seeks to extend the benefits of the Provident Funds 
Act, 1925, to some more employees. 

I think it might interest Members of this Council if I tell them briefly 
what the benefits of the Provident Funds Act of 1925 comprise. The chief 
x>f these are : — 

(1) Contributions to the Provident Fund are exempted from income- 

tkx, 

(2) Compulsory deposits in the Fund are immune from attach- 

ment, 

(8) Interest on securities held by the^^Fund is exempt from income- 
tax, 
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(4) The amount standing to the credit of a deceased subscriber is 
handed over to the widow free from any debt or liability in- 
curred by the deceased or the widow, before the subscriber’s 
death. 

The foregoing are some of the benefits of the Provident Funds Act. of 
1925, and these benefits are now extended, as the Honourable Member has 
explained to the House, to teachers in educational institutions. 

Sir, when the Honourable Member intrckluced this Bill he referral! to 
it as a very small one. I do not seek to suggest that in mailing this 
remark he was apologising for the Bill, but I do suggest th^t ^Hoploi^able, 
Members of this Council would have extended it a greater welcome if thp 
Bill had been a larger one. I would explain here that the Provident !Punaa 
Act of 1925 is an extraordinaril v bad Act. It is an. Act of discrimin^; 
tion. It is an Act in a watertight compartment. Whv? Because t^e 
benefits of that Act extend onlv to the servants of Government . 
semi-Govemmont institutions. In and out of season we have claimep .th^^t 
the benefits of the Provident Funds Act should be extended to private Ppp- 
vident Funds, I do not propose that thev should be extended to. any SQrt^ 
of fund described as a provident fund, because that misrht raise a very 
difficult question in cases of provident funds which are not properly admi- 
nistered. But T do say that the benefits of the Act should be extended to 
proper! V constituted provident funds of private companies and other. insti- 
tutions and associations in India. We discussed this at some leniediH 
at Cawnpore at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce^ 
and T am glad to sav that fbe Honourable the Finance Member, who was 
at that meeting, extended to our proposition the greatest svmpathv. In 
fact he saiS. he undertook on behalf of Government, that, this vexed ques- 
tion — an outstanding question of manv vears — ^wonld be looked into bv 
Government: and that is the reason whv T am referring to it a^ain in, this 
House to-dav I feel quite sure that the Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Hahihullah will also look into this question. It does seem wrong that a 
beneficiary Act like the Provident Funds Act, should be so cirQumser(bedt! 
After all, the Workmen’s Compensation Act was not restricted to Govern- 
ment servants, — all emplovees come under the benefits of the WorkTn^n^’a 
Compensation Act, — and T do contend that the Provident Funds Act.shontd 
he extended to include proper! v constituted provident funds oi private 
companies and other such like associations. 

With these few remarks, Sir, I support the Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Hahihullah *8 motion that his small Bill be passed. 

The Honourabtjb Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD , HABIi^UI^AH 
Sahib Bahadur: Sir, I have listened with the greatest interest to the 
remarks made by mv Honourable friend. He assured us that the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member, who was present at the meqtiDg of/- the 
Chambers of Commerce, has already expressed hip sympathy with the 
obiect which he has in view. If an expression of mv sympathy also will 
infuse into him the hope that the amendment of the Act on the lines 
indicated by him will be soon undertaken by Government, I can give it. 

The Honourable Sir AETHHE FBOOM: PracticRl sympathy? ^ 

The motion was adopted, 



- INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL, 

(Amendment of sections 20 and 21.) 

The Honoueable Mr. S. R DAS (Law Member) : Sir, I move that the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain pur- 
poses, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

This also is a very short Bill. Under the present Limitation Act, in 
the case of any part payment of principal, the fact of the part payment 
has to be in the handwriting of the person making the part payment as it 
is to form an acknowledgment which extends the period of limitatiom; 
but pavment of interest is not required under the present Act to be in 
the handwriting of the person paying that interest The Civil Justice 
Committee recommended that section 20 of the Limiiation Act should be 
amended so as to place the payment of interest on the same footing as 
part payment of principal This Bill, Honourable Members will remember, 
was introduced in the Council of State on the last occasion at its last 
Session and was passed by the Council of State When it went before the 
other House certaih objections were taken to the Bill, and it was pointed 
out that it would be difficult for illiterate persons to acknowledge the fact 
of payment in their own handwriting, and accordingly the Bill was with- 
drawn on that occasion and a further amendment was made to the Bill 
which was passed by this House. That is to say, the now Bill, as amend- 
ed, provides in clause 2 that : 

** Provided that, save in the case of a payment of interest made before the 1st 
day of January, 1928, an acknowledgment of the payment appears in the handwriting 
of, or in a writing signed by, the person making the payment.” 

It is no longer necessary that the acknowledgment should be in the hand- 
writing of the person who makes the payment, whether part pft.yment c^r 
interest. It is sufficient if it is in writing but only signed by him, and 
that would include the thumb impression of any person who is imable to 
sign his name. 

A further objection was taken in the other House that some time 
should be given before this Bill came into operation so as to enable those 
who have not secured acknowledgments to secure them before this Bill 
comes into operation, and the present Bill provides that this Act shall 
apply only in the case of pa 3 iTnent 8 made after the Ist January, 1928. 

The Bill also deals with the right of the karfa of a joint Hindu family 
signing an acknowledgment on behalf of the 'family. No objection was 
talcen to that portion of the Bill by the other House and it remains in the 
same position as it was when it was passed by this House on the last 
occasion. 

I move, Sir, that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“That clause 2 do stand part of tfie Bill.” 

The Honourable Me. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I agree with the Honourable the Law Member that 
the change suggested by the new proviso is a very desirable one. Some 
objection is raised in certain quarters that this proviso unduly restricts 
the rights of creditors and that the law in England and America is differont 

( 84 ) 
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from what is laid down in the proviso; but I am satisfied that the condition 
of debtors in this country is entirely different from the condition of debtors 
in England and America, and that they require the protection suggested 
by the proviso. It is a welcome measure. 

But I wish to know from the Honourable the Law Member why be 
has chosen to change the word “ fact ” which appeared in the old Liinita- 
tion Act into “ acknowledgment I expect that some trouble might 
arise from this change of wording, though it is not intentional I think. 
What I anticipate is this. Under the present Limitation Act if a mortgagee 
is in possession of the debtor’s properties and the debtor has entered into 
a contract ip writing signed by him authorising the mortgagee to appro- 
l^riate the rents and profits towards the interest, such a contract made in 
advance of the realisation of rents is now recognised to be a “ fact of 
payment ” ap})earing in his handwriting. Whether it is strictly right or 
not some High Courts have so interpreted the words fact of payment 
though the payment is coming in the future still as he has agreed that 
the payment is to be made by future appropriation the words ‘‘ fact of 
payment ” have been interpreted to include such future payments also. 
But T now find, Sir, that the word fact ” is removed and the word 
acknowledgment ” is introduced in this Bill. I should find it more 
difficult to say that an “ acknowledgment ” can be made in advance of 
payment ; so a contract for future payment may not properly be described 
by the word “ acknowledgment and it is possible that on future 
occasions the High Courts might try to nullify the beneficial provisions 
of sub-section {2) of section 20 by interpreting the word “ acknowledg- 
ment ” as meaning post facto acknowledgment, acknowledgment made 
after the payment is made. So all contracts for the payment of rents 
and profits in future towards interest may not be covered by the second 
proviso as they are at present covered. I really do not know why the 
word “ fact ” is removed and the word “ acknowledgment ’’ is put there. 
T wish to know something about it from the Honourable the Law Member. 
Though I do not wish to oppose this beneficial proviso, yet a statement 
made by the Honourable the Law Member that the law is not altered 
might perhaps help the courts hereafter, that such is the intention of the 
Legislature. Though the proceedings of the Council are not relevant 
legally in considering the section, still they go a long way to help courts 
to find out the intention of the Legislature. Therefore, if the Honourable 
Member assures me that no change is intended and the benefits of sub- 
section (2) which provide for future contracts of payments of rents towards 
the interest on mortgages are not touched, I shall be satisfied. With these 
words I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. S, B, DAS : Sir, I think I can assure my Honour- 
able friend that no change was intended in the respect that he mentions. 
After all, even under the old section 20 which is being amended, part 
payment or payment of interest was intended as an acknowledgment 
which gave to the creditor a further period of limilation. Where it was 
n promise before actual payment to make a payment subsequently, it was 
treated as an acknowledgment of the debt due and as such extended the 
period of limitation. There has been apart from that decision other con- 
flicting decisions as to the meaning of the words “ fact of payment being 
in the handwriting of the person paying We have used the words 
acknowledgment of payment because it is the fact of the acknowledg- 
ment that -extends the period of limitation, acknowledgment of the debt 
being due which in principle extends the period of limitation. It does 
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not interfere with what amounts to an acknowledgment of the indebted- 
uees as interpreted by the courts. We did not desire to interfere with 
that in any way. If there is an acknowledgment of debt due then it 
comes under this section. If the circumstance of payment does not amount 
to an acknowledgment of the debt due, it is not intended that that should 
extend the period yof limitation. 

Clause 2 was added, to the Bill. 

Tn^ HojTOtJRABLE TUB PEESIDENT : The question is : , 

**That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

^The, Honourable KUMAR SANKAE BOY CHOUDHUBI (East 
Bengf4i‘ Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the purpose of this clause is to make 
an,,aQbBpwledgment made by a Hindu widow or coparcener binding upon 
th6 riayersioners or the other coparceners. My submission is that, unless 
son^^, suc^* words are added as “ except in the case of fraud or collusion 
it ^ would be too hard upon the coparceners or the reversioners to be bound 
by an acknowledgment made by a Hindu widow or Ihe other coparceners. 
I wpuld therefore suggest that some such words should be added at the 
beginning of the clause just before clause (a.) begins — “ except in the case 
of fraud or collusion 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces* 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I am unable to understand the anxiety of 
my. friend rthere in his desire to add the w'ords “ fraud or collusion to 
the clause. The real object of this clause, as I understand it, is to give 
a full measure of protection to a party dealing with a limited owner against 
a reversioner. It is essentially necessary that, where n liability has been 
incurred by a widow or a qualified owner under Hindu law, the acknowledge 
ment passed on behalf of such qualified owner by a duly authorised agent 
should bind the reversioner It is merely an equitable thing to do; other- 
wise in many cases gross injustice would be perpetrated. I see that the 
clause is extremely pertinent. This matter has been the subject of many 
conflicting decisions in the various High Courts in the past, and I am 
glad that once for all this proposition is now to be settled by legislation. 

The Honourable Lala SUKHBTB STNHA (United Provinces Northern: 
Non-kIuhami;nadan) : Sir, I also oppose Ibis amendment as I think that 
the owner, a widow, is full proprietor and has full powers and she must 
haye the right of acknowledgmcmt of payment as a real owner. Her right 
shoul4^ nqt be objected to. Until she is removed from ‘the property or 
from her rights, she must have full power for acknowledgment of payments. 

The Honourable Mr. S, B. DAS : Sir, I do not think there is any 
ground for the apprehension of the Honourable Kymar Sankar Boy 
Choudhuri because fraud or collusion .always vitiates a transaction; it is 
unneoes^Bry to put that down in this clause. If this acknowledgment 
is obtained by fraud or collusion, that acknowledgment will have no effect 
whatever, provided' ihe fraud or collusion is proved. But it is wholly 
unnecessary to put that in the Bill itself. 

Clause 3 was. added to the Bill. 

Qleuse 4(was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to 4ie Bill. 

T^e Title apd Preamble were added to the Bill 

^Speech hot corrected by the HonourriMe Member. 
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The Honourable Mr. S. B. DAS : Sir, I move thal the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN BEGISTEATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. DAS (Law Member) : Sir, I move that the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Begistration Act, 1908, for a certain pur- 
pose, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

This Bill is intended to get rid of the effect of a recent Privy Council 
decision which held that an agreement for sale which recites the payment 
of earnest money or part })ayment of principal needed registration and 
couM not be used in a suit for specific performance or for the purpose of 
evidence unless it was registered. Until that decision was given and from 
the year 1877 when the Kegislration Act was first passed, numerous 
transactions have taken })laee on the basis of the understanding that an 
agreement for sale which created no interest in land did not require regis- 
tnition. The Bill is intended to make it quite clear that such an agree- 
ment need not be registered. 

*The Honourable KUMAK SANKAli BOY CHOUDHUBI (East 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): 8ir, 1 want an explanation from my Honour- 
able friend tlje Law Member. 1 should like to know what will be the effect 
upon the charge created in respect of any advance of the purchase money 
paid. That was, 1 think, the basis of the decision of the Privy Council. 
That point ought to be made quite clear. 

The Honourable Mu. S. B. DAS: Sir, 1 do not think there is any diffi- 
culty with regard to that point. That is a charge created by the Statute 
itself. It is the Transfer of the IVoperty Act itself which creates that 
charge. The fact that the pa\nient is reciteef in the agreement for sale 
does not create the charge. The charge is created by the Statute, and, sc 
far as that charge is concerned, this Bill in no way affects it. All that it 
says is that the document need not be registered. It deals only with the 
recital of the ])aymeni of earnest money in the agreement for sale. It 
does not affect the point that my friend lias raised. 

The Honourable the PBESTDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Dill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, for a certain 
purpose, as passed by tlie Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. DAS : Sir, I move tliat the Bill, as passed 
by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The nSiotibn was adopted. 


Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 




HABEAS SALT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, 1 
move that the Bill further to amend the Madras Salt Act, 1889, for a 
certain purpose, be taken into consideration. 

It is a generally accepted principle that the cost of preventive establish- 
ment and the cost of collection of the salt duty should not be charged to 
private manufacturers of salt, t.e., owners of factories working under licence 
from Government. These charges are properly debited to Government as 
part of the cost of •administration of the salt duty. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that the interests of Government should be protected and that a 
certain limitation should exist in Government’s liability to meet these 
charges. The manufacturer, for example, of salt on an uneconomic basis 
might turn out very little salt, and at the same time it might require a 
very considerable preventive establishment; or he might run his factories 
in such a careless manner that special precautions might be necessary. 
Therefore, it was decided in 1889, when the original Bill was passed, that 
the liability of Government should be limited to 5 per cent, of the salt 
revenue collected at the factory in the previous year. This limit was all 
right 60 long as the duty was Es. 2-8-0 per maund and the cost of preventive 
establishment was small, but the duty is now Es. 1-4-0 per maund and the 
pay and allowances of the preventive establishments have increased very 
considerably since the War, with the result that this 5 per cent, no longer 
represents a proper proportion of the charge, and with the result also that 
a number of factories in Madras have been obliged to pay the excess over 
5 per cent. Some of them, I understand, are liable to extinction if this 
percentage continues. It is, therefore, proposed, in order to avoid frequent 
amendments in the Act, that the Central Board of Eevenue should he 
given the power to prescribe the percentage which would represent the 
proper charge which Government should bear. 

Sir, I move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it is somewhat difficult for me to accord my support to 
any measure which leaves taxation to the Executive. This Bill proposes 
that the Central Board of Eevenue is to fix the limits of this new cess. It 
is some time since the duty on salt was reduced to Es. 1-4-0 per maund, 
and I wish that my friend who moved for the consideration of the Bill had 
given us some facts to show what deficit he found in the difference 
between the 5 per cent, duty and the actual extra establishment charges 
in this period. The Statement of Objects and Eeasons is laconic, and the 
speeqh which the Honourable Member made is more laconic; and it is a 
large order to ask this House to entrust the Central Board of Eevenue with 
the power of fixing the maximum limit of this percentage of duty. It must 
be remembered that any fee which the licensee pays will ultimately fall 
on the consumer, and it will have the effect of putting up the retail prices 
of salt. The endeavour of the Legislature has been to press upon the Gov- 
ernment the desirability of reducing the duty on salt so as to make it 
cheaper to the consumer, and I am not sure that even the Es. 1-4-0 per 
maund duty is not felt to bo heavy, and I am sure that the public is in 
favour of a further reduction of duty on salt. In those .circumstances, 
unless we have mor'e facts and figures, unless it is imperatively necessary 
to have an additiotial cess imposed upon thtt licensees, and unless we are 
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satisfied that the deficit is so large that the Government cannot meet it, it 
is somewhat difficult foi; me- to accede to this Bill. It seems to be a very 
difficult measure to agree to immediately, and I now find that my friend 
proposes to also move that the Bill be passed. I wish to know whether 
it was circulated for opinion to Local Governments or to any persons 
interested in the administration of the Salt Department, and what opinions 
were received from the various Local Governments. I would also appeal to 
my friend to see whether he could not put off the final motion for passing 
the Bill for some time or agree to a small Committee to consider the desir- 
ability of this measure. In essence and principle it is vicious, because it 
entrusts the power of imposing the cess to the Executive, secondly, because 
we have not got the necessary facts to show that the deficit is so large that 
the Government cannot manage to meet the charge, and, thirdly, because 
its indirect effect will be to put up the price of salt. Eor these reasons, 
Sir, I am unable to accord my support to this motion. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE : I am not sure, Sir, that the 
Honourable Mr. Pantulu has quite understood the purpose of this Bill. I 
have already stated that Government accept liability for all charges on 
preventive establishment, except in the most exceptional circumstances. 
The prf>posal to refer the Bill to Select Committeo would only lead to consi- 
derable further delay. Do I understand the Honourable Mr. Pantulu to 
suggest that the relief which Government propose to give to the manufac- 
turers of salt in Madras should be postponed? This charge is now being 
imposed entirely against the intention of the Government. There is no 
question of any increase in the cost of preventive establishment. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The question is : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Madras Salt Act, 1889, for a certain purpose, 
bo taken into consideration 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE : Sir, I move that the Bill be 
passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 14th 
February, 1927. 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday, 14th February, 1927. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council IIouso at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

NoN-issrE OF Through Tickeis to Intihmeptate class Passengers 
FROM Madras to Delhi. 

58. The Honourable Pao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA KAU : (a) Is it a fact 
that no through tickets are issued to passengers travelling in the Inter- 
mediate class from Madras to Delhi uid Bombay? 

(h) If so, will the Government kindly state the reason for this difference 
from the practice in respect of first, second and third class passengers? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COKBETT : (a) and (h). The information 
asked for is not available, but steps are being taken to obtain it and, on 
receipt, it will be communicated to the Honourable Member. 

The Tellicherry-W ynad-Coorg Railway. 

59. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : (a) Will the 
Govemmc'nt be pleased to state when the Tellicherry-Wynad-Coorg Railway 
line was surveyed and when the estimates for the same were prepared ? 

(h) Has the construction work for the above line been undertaken yet, 
and, if not, what causes the delay? 

(c) Will the Government kindly state when the construction work is 
likely to commence? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : (a) 1924. 

(6) The construction has not yet been undertaken as the financial pros- 
pects were not favourable. 

(c) A resuWey of the line from Tellicherry is now being made with an 
extension to Makut. The construction of this portion will depend on the 
result of the survey. 

Recruitment of High Court Judges from Members of the 
Provincial Judicial Service. 

60. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Is it a fadt 
that one or more High Court Judges are recruited from the members of the 
Provincial Judicial Seirvice in all provinces, except Bengal, Burma and 
Bihar and Orissa? 

The .Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: The High Courts at Allahabad, 
Lahore and Rangoon at present include Judges promoted from the Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service. The High Courts at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay 
and Patna do not. 
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S. G^. L P. Railway^ 


Class. 

Pares in force. 

Prior to 1st April, 19^6. 

Ist April, 1926. 

Distance. 

Rate 

per 

mile. 

Distance. 

Rate 

per 

mile. 

I 

1—300 

24 pies. 




plits 


J'All distances . 

18 pies. 


301 and 

18 „ 

) 



over. 




II 

1—300 

12 „ 

) 



plus 


f Do. 

9 .. 


301 and 

8 )> 

3 



over. 




Inter— 'Mail .... 

1—300 

7i 

7 



plus 


{■No change 



301 and 

6 „ 

3 



over. 




Express .... 

As above. ^ 

As above. 

All distances . 

6 pies. 

III.— Mail .... 

1—300 

5 pies. 

) 



plus 


> No change 

..V 


301 and 

4i „ 




over. 




Ordinary 


4 „ 

1—150 

4 pies.. 


plu^ 


plus 



301 and 

„ 

151—300 

3i „ 


over. 


plus 1 





301 and 

3 „ 




over. 



4, N. W. Railway, 


Pares in force. 



Prior to Ist April ,1926, 

Prom Ist April, 1926. 

Ist Pebtuary,- 1927. 

Class. 








Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rhte per 
mile. 

I 

1—300 

24 pies 




18 pies. 


plus 

ir All 

18 pies < 

pivs 


301 and 


‘ r distances. 

301 and 

12 


over. 

18 


(. 

over 


II 

1—300 

12 „ 


C 


9 


plus 


1 »»>• ■ 

9 », ] 

plus 



301 tmd 


301 and 

6 ». 


over. 

9 „ 

y 

( 

over. 


Inter 

All distances 

6 » 

1—50 







plus^ 

$1 and" 


> No change 


111 . . j 



oyer. 

M M 

) 


Do. 

Si 

1—50 

plus 

51 and 

3i „ . 

1—60 

plus 

8i pies.. 





8 „ . 

SI— 800 

8 „ 




over. 


plus 

' 801 and 

2 

n t - - — 





over. 
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Standiso Advisory Committee, Commerce Detartmekt. 

69. The Honocbable Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI : (i) Will the 
Government be pleoaed to state, with regard to their reply to my question 
No. 8ft, dated the 24th August, 1926— 

(a) whether they have received the consent of any Members to 

serve on the Standing Advisory Committee to the Departs 
ment of Commerce; 

(b) who were the gentlemen asked to join' this Advisory Committee; 

(c) has such a Standing Advisory Committee to the Commerce De- 

partment been formed yet or not; and 

(d) if it has been formed, of how many members does it consist 

and what are the names. of its members? 

(ii) Do the Government propose to take advantage of this Slanding^ 
Advisory Committee, if it has been formed, or not? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COKBETT : (i) (a) Yes, but the last rep^' 
was received only two days before the end of the concluding Session of the 
last Legislative Assembly, which was then dissolved, 

(6) The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, 

The Honourable Sir Phiroze C. Sethna. ^ 

Sir Walter Willson. 

M. E. Ey. DiWan Bahadur Mocherla Eamachandrarao Pantulu 
Garu. 

Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai. 

(c) No. With the dissolution of the last Legislative Assembly the 
panel for the Standing Committee elected by it automatically ceased to 
exist. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(ii) Does not arise. 


EESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF HIGH COUET VAKILS AS 
PEEMANENT CHIEF JUSTICES OF HIGH COUETS. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Kesolution : 

V 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Majesty’s Government to take early steps to amend the Government of India Act 
so as to permit the appointment of High Court vakils as permanent Chief Justices 
of the High Courts of Judicature in India.” 

The Eesoluliion aims at securing the removal of a serious disability which is 
supposed to be imposed upon vakils. by the Government of India Act. By 
vakils I mean non-barrister legal practitioners, by whatsoever name they 
are locally known — advocates, pleaders or vakils. The disability is this: 
While vakils cah be appointed as permanent puisne Judges of the High 
Courts they cannot, under the Statute, it is supposed, be appointed as per- 
manent Chief Justices. This disability arises from the construction of an 
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O'fevemmeiit propose to take to make India self-supporting, in tJie matter 
of salt supply, as recommended by the Taxation Enquiry Committee in 
paragraph 179 of their Report? 

(b) Will the Honourable Member in charge be pleased to state whether 
the Government intend to grant any advantage to the local salt manu- 
facturers (of India)? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: (a) and (b). The Govern- 
ment have not arrived at any decision. An officer has been placed on 
special duty under the Central Board of Revenue to investigate this and 
connected questions. 


REBucriov IV PawSSEngir Pares on State Railways 
68. The Honourable Mr MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY : Will the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Railway Department be pleased to 
state whether the reduction of passengers* fares is proportionately the 
same in the case of the different classes on the State Railw^ays; and, if so,, 
will the Honourable Member be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing such reduction? 

The Honourable', Mr. G. L. CORBETT: I lay on the table a statement 
showing the reduction in passenger fares on the four State-managed Rail- 
ways since 1st April, 1925, with the fares in force on these Railways prior 
to that date. I hope this will give the Honourable Member the informa* 
tion he requires. 


Statement of changes in passenger fares over the following State-worked Railways. 


J. Bast Indian Bail way. 


Class. 

Fares in force. 

Prior to Ist April, 1925. 

Ist February, 1927, 

Distance. 

Rate per mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per mile. 

1 

1—300 

24 pies. 

1—100 

24 pies. 


plus 


plus 



801 and over. 

18 „ 

101—800 

18 „ 




plus 





301 and over. 

12 „ 

11 ... . 

1—300 

12 „ 

1—100 

12 „ 


plus 


plus 



301 and over. 

9 „ 

101—800 

9 




plus 





301 and over. 

6 „ 




From 1st Jamuary^ 1926^ 

Inter — 



1 


(E. I. R. Section) — 





Mail .... 

8 

00 

1 

I— 1 

7 

1—800 

7 


plus 


plus 



801 and over. 

« » 

301 and over. 

21 » 

Ordinary , , 

All distances. 

6 « 

1—800 

6 „ 




plus 





801 and over. 

8i 

> .R. Section- 





Mail and or^nary 

Ditto. 

Si w 

As on the E. f, sectiQD. 
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1. jB^ast Indian Railway — contd. 


Class* 

Fares in force. 

Prior to 1st April, 1926. 

1 

Ist January, 1926. 

1st February, 1927# 

Distance. 

i 

Rote per ! 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

III. E. L 11. Section— 


j 





Mail , 

1—800 

6 pics. 

1—300 

5 pies. 

1—50 

5 pies. 


phis 


phis 


plvs 1 



301 A over. 


301— 6C0 

„ 

51—300 ; 

4 




plus 


plvs 





601 & over. 

3 „ 

301 A over. 

21 „ 

Ordinary 

All dis- 

H » 

1—300 

3i „ 

1—50 

3l M 


tances. 


phis 


plvs 





301 & over 

21 „ 

51—300 

3 „ 






ph s 






1 

301 A over. 

2 » 

‘ 0 . & R. Section — 







Mail and Ordinary. 

Do. 


Ah on ilie E. I. Ry. 

As on the 

E. I. Ry. 




section. 

section. 


2, J?. B. Rail way» 



Fares in force. 


Class. 

Prior to 1st April, 1925. 

Remarks. 


Distance. 

Kate 

])er 

mile. 


I. . . . 

1—150 

plvs 

151 and 
over. 

30 pies. 

20 „ 


II 

1—150 

plvs 

151 and 
over. 

15 „ 

10 „ 


Inter 

1—160 

ph>s 

151 and 
over. 

6 „ 

4i .. 

► No change. 

ni.— Mail . , . . 

1—150 

plvs 

151 and 
over. 

4 „ 


Ordinary . * , . 

All 

distances. 

3i „ 
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5. Q. I, P, Railway. 


,1 

Class. 

Pares in force. 

Prior to 1st April, 1926. 

Ist April, 1926. 


Hate 

per 

mile. 

Distance. 

Rate 

per 

mile. 

I 

1—300 

24 pics. 

'i 



plus 


All distances . 

18 pies. 


301 and 

00 

3 



over. 




II 

1—300 

12 „ 

) 



plxis 


[ Do. 

9 


801 and 

9 .. 

3 



over. 




Inter— Mail .... 

1—300 

7i .. 

•) 



plus 


> No change 



301 and 

6 „ 

3 



over. 




Express .... 

As above. ^ 

As above. 

All distances , 

6 pies. 

HI.— Mail .... 

1—300 

5 pies. 

> 



pU(^ 


[-No change . ; 



801 and 

„ 

) 



over. 




Ordinary 

1—800 

4 „ 


4 pies. 


plus 


plus 



301 and 

00 

151—300 

3i „ 


over. 


plus 





301 and 

3 >» 




over. 



4. N, W. 

Railway. 





Fares in force. 


Prior to Ist April ,1926. 

From 1st April, 1926. 

Ist February, 1927. 

Class. 







• 

Distance. 

Kate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rhte per 
mile. 

I 

1—300 

24 pies 

I 



1 

I 

18 pies. 


plus 

T All 

18 pies < 

plus 


301 and 


* C distances. 

SOI and 

12 


over. 

18 « 

j 

(. 

over 


II 

1—300 

12 H 

f Do- 


1—300 

9 „ 


plus 


9 » ) 

plus 1 



301 and 


301 and 

6 


over. 

9 

J 

( 

over. 


Inter . . , 

All distances 

6 » 

1—50 

6 



1 

i 

1 



plus 

51 and^ 


> No change 

... 

III 



I oyer. 


) 


Do. 


1—50 

81 „ . 

1—50 

81 pioB. 




plus 


plus 




51 and 

8 „ . 

61—300 

8 




aver. 


plus 

301 and 

2 


j 




over. 
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Standing Advisory Committee, Commerce Department. 

69. The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS KAMJI : (i) Will the 
Giovernment be pleased to state, with regard to their reply to my question 
, No. fl6, dated the 24th August, 1926— 

(a) whether they have received the consent of any Members to 

serve on the Standing Advisory Committee to the Depart-t 
ment of Commerce; 

(b) who were the gentlemen asked to join' this Advisory Committee ; 

(c) has such a Standing Advisory Committee to the Commerce De- 

partment been formed yet or not; and 

(d) if it has been formed, of how many members does it consist 

and what are the names* of its members? 

(ii) Do the Government propose to take advantage of this Slanding' 
Advisory Committee, if it has been formed, or not? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: (i) (a) Yes, but the last repl^ 
was received only two days before the end of the concluding Session of the 
last Legislative Assembly, which was then dissolved, 

(b) The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom. 

The Honourable Sir Phiroze C. Sethna. , 

Sir Walter Willson. 

M, E, Ry. Ditvan Bahadur Mocherla Ramachandrarao Pantulu 
Guru. 

Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai. 

(c) No. With the dissolution of the last Legislative Assembly the 
panel for the Standing Committee elected by it automatically ceased to 
exist. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(ii) Does not arise. 


RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF HIGH COURT VAKILS AS 
PERMANENT CHIEF JUSTK^.ES OF HIGH COURTS. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 

N» 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Majesty’s Government to take early steps to amend the Government of India Act 
so as to permit the appointment of Hign Court vakils as permanent Chief Justices 
of the High Courts of Judicature in India,” 

The Resolution aims at securing the removal of a serious disability which is 
supposed to be imposed upon vakils^ by the Government of India Act. By 
vakils I mean non-barrister legal practitioners, by whatsoever name they 
are locally known — advocates, pleaders or vakils. Tlie disability is this: 
While vakils cah be appointed as permanent puisne Judges of the Sigh 
Courts they cEmnot, under the Statute, it is supposed, be appointed as per- 
manent Chief Justices, This disability arises from the construction of an 
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ambiguously worded section of the Government of India Act. I shall refer 
to the relevant portions of that section. Section 101 says : 

“Each High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice and as many other Judges as^ 
His Majesty may think fit to appoint: Provided also that the Governor General in 
Council may appoint persons to act as additional Judges of any High Court for 
such period not exceeding two years as may be required.’ 

Then sub-section (3) of section 101 proceeds to lay down the qualifica- 
tions of a High Court. Judge and says that a High Court Judge must 
belong to one of four classes of persons possessing a certain standard : 
barristers of England and Ireland and Scotch Advocates, members of the 
Indian Civil Service, members of the Subordinate Judiciary not below the 
rank of a Subordinate Judge, and, lastly. High Court pleaders. Having 
laid down these qualifications, the section contains a proyiso which is the 
•cause of the whole trouble. The proviso runs thus : 

“Provided that not less than one-third of the Judges including the Chief Jmtictt 
but excluding the additional Judges, must be barristers or advocates aforesaid, and 
not less than one-third must be members of the Indian Civil Service.*' 

The particular words tliat give rise to the difficulty are the words “ includ- 
ing the Chief Justice There is a divergence of legal opinion on the 
interpretation of those words. One view is that the words “ including 
the Chief Justice ” like the words excluding the Additional Judges '' 
-are intended for the purpose of computing the total strength of the High 
•Court out of which the proportion of one-third of the barrister Judges is 
to be worked out. I shall clear the position by an illustration. If a High 
Court consists of 12 puisne Judges and one Chief Justice, 4 barrister 
Judges would satisfy the requirements of the section if the number is to be 
computed out of the total number of Judges only without including the 
Chief Justice; but if the Chief Justice is included, the total number being 
13, 4 will be less than one-third; therefore, the proviso is not satisfied 
until you have at least e5 barrister Judges. Therefore, the view is that the 
words “ including the Chief Justice are merely put in the 
proviso for the purpose of computing the total strength, or, in 
other words, the proviso does not lay down any qualifications for a Chief 
Justice. The other view is that the proportion of one-third barrister 
Judges out of such a total strength should also include the Chief Justice. 
The Chief Justice must be a barrister judere and must bo from among the 
one-third proportion. That is the other view. There is something to be 
said in favour of both these views. The plain grammatical construction of 
the section favours the former view, while the historic retrospect and the 
existing practice favour the latter view. I do not propose to trouble tliis 
House with an examination of the provisions of the regulating Act of 1773 
under which the Supreme Court of Bengal at Fort William was* established, 
or the Act of 1800 under which the Madras Supreme Court was established, 
or the High Courts Act of 1861 or the Letters Patent or any other enact- 
ments which are in pari waferia and which might throw some light upon 
the construction of this obscure proviso. T am content to take settled 
facts as they are. 

Ti is now, Sir, an open secret that the matter came to a head and the 
construction of this proviso was before the Government of India and of 
the Secretary of State when it was proposed to appoint the late Mr. 
K. Srinivasa Aiyangar as Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, We 
are credibly informed that the matter was referred to the legal ot: 
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the Crown in England and that they opined that, although the wording of 
the section might possibly allow the contention of the Indian lawyers, 
they on the whole advised His Majesty’s Government not to depart from 
the existing practice. The fear was entertained that an appointment in 
contravention of the existing usage might perhaps well be tested before 
the Judicial Committee, and that if that tribunal endorsed the view that 
the appointment made contrary to the existing usage was unlawful, then 
the judgments pronounced by the High Court might become invalid and 
tie consequence might be a great deal of confusion. So the advice was 
that no departure should be made until a rule free from doubt was enacted. 
The Indian lawyers also made some inquiry as to why the section was not 
amended in 1919 when the Government of India Act had undergone 
numerous and extensive rnodificaiions. The inquiries. Sir, disclosed a very 
interesting fact. We are told that Mr. Montagu was led into the belief 
by his legal advisers in India that vakils were as much eligible as barristers 
for the office of Chief Justice, and that he would have sought an amend- 
ment if this legal doubt was present in his mind. 

However, whattwer might be the origin of the section and of the discri- 
mination embodied in it, it is absolutely uncontestable in my view that in 
the year of grace 1927 the provision is not only an anomaly, but a barbarous 
anachronism on the Statute-book. The objections to pleaders enjoying the 
same rights, privileg(‘S and status as barristers are no longer tenable. The 
Law Membership of the Government of India is now thrown open to 
vakils, and a recent Bill introduced into Parliament with a view to add 
two ])ersons with Indian experience to the Judicial Committee throws open 
the doors of the Privy Council to vakils, and the last vestiges of the class 
preserves of barristers have practically disappeared with the enactment of 
the Bar Councils Act. What, then, may 1 know, is the justification for 
the antediluvian relic which is found enshrined in the Government of 
India Act? In the name of this Statute, Sir, a great deal of injustice was 
done in the past to distinguished Indian jurists. Men of the high legal 
eminence of Dr. Subramania Iyer of Madras and Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee 
of Calcutta and others were kept out of their legitimate places on the 
"bench as pennanent Chief Justices, which places they would have filled 
with great distinction and benefit to India. These are only instances. The 
case of Justice Shah of Bombay is another instance. How long is this 
manifest injustice to be perpetuated? But while I am glad to learn that 
the Government of India are not at present in a mood to oppose this re- 
form, I gather that they are in no mood to move quickly in the matter. 
This impression I have derived from an answer given by the Honourable 
the Home Member to an interpellation put by Diwan Bahadur 
Bangachariar in another place. Sir Alexander Muddiman said that the 
Government of India had already addressed the Secretary of State on the 
subject. In reply to a further query by Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar 
as to the cause of delay by the Secretary of State, the Honourable the 
Home Member gave two reasons, both of which, to my mind, are not only 
unconvincing, but patently unsympathetic. The one reason he gave was 
lha;t the Secretary of State could not be expected to go to Parliament with 
a Bill for every minor amendment, and that the matter must accumulate 
before action could be taken. But I might remind the Honourable the 
Home Member that instances were not wantins: when the Secretary’ of 
State rushed to Parliament, at the instance of the Government of India, 
when the interests of the heaven-bom service had to be served by small 
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amendments, be it leave rules of their allowances or other things concern- 
ing them. But perhaps in the eye of the Home Member the Indian’s right 
to the Chief Justiceship is insignificant compared with the leave rules of 
the members of his own Service. It is difficult to predict how long it 
would take for the sins of omission and commission of the Government of 
India -Act to accumulate before the Secretary of State will be justified to ^ 
go to Parliament to purge them. 

The second reason, Sir, which the Home Member gave is a misread- 
ing of the situation and also an insult to the intelligence and the corporate 
spirit of the vakils. The Home Member said that the Government of 
India were not aware of any widespread discontent or agitation, and that 
all that he knew was that persons who were immediately affected by the 
disability clause were anxious to have it removed. The implication is 
that the vakils as a class did not agitate for it, but only persons, between 
whom and the Chief Justiceship the rule stood, were clamouring for its 
removal. That is not a correct statement. I am prepared to furnish the 
Home Member with heaps of references to prove that the question has 
been mooted almost ever since the Charter Act was enacted. Legal opinion 
as well as general public opinion was against the provisions of the Act, 
because the form of recruitment prescribed by the Act interfered with the 
efficiency of the Bench. The Indian High Courts, as we all know, are 
composed of heterogenous groups of men of all talents, European 
barristers, Indian barristers, Indian civil servants, members of the sub- 
o^inate judiciary, pleaders of the Higli Court, and so on. And it is 
difficult to say that exceptional talent or special qualifications are to be 
found only among any one particular class of these men. What I know 
is, that there are brilliant men in the subordinate service who rose from 
the rank* of a munsiff, men like Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer, who eclipsed their 
barrister colleagues, their Civilian colleagues and their vakil colleagues. 
There are Civilians of the type of the late Sir Leslie Miller, who was a 
Member of this House, who eclipsed his barrister colleagues and his vakil’ 
colleagues on the Bench. Therefore, it is wrong to ask those who are 
responsible for recruiting Judges of the High Court to select the best men 
from only one particular class. Whenever a junior barrister Judge was 
promoted over the heads of his more capable Civilian and vakil colleagues 
in order to satisfy the requirements of the Statute, there was a great deal’ 
of clamour and loud complaint. Perhaps the complaints did not reach the' 
ears of the Home Member. But I would tell him that any such proce- 
dure is likely to give rise to a great deal of discontent among the ranks- 
of the judiciary, and discontent among the ranks of the judiciary is really 
a serious matter. I cannot put the effect of such discontent more effective*^ 
ly than by citing the words of Lord Brougham in this connection. He 
said, if there was disappointment, the result would be this : 

“The hopes of it, the struggle for it, the chagrin at not receiving it, all inter* 
fere with the perfect calmness, the entire abstraction from court intrigue, the 
complete independence of all party connection, the exclusive devotion to fudiciaA 
duties, which ought to characterise the great functionaries of justice, the oracles, 
of law.” 

Therefore, a. discjontented judiciary, created by the promctioii over the* 
heads of competent men, of men of second and third-rate ability, will not 
tend to the satisfactory administration of justice in this country. In tnp 
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own province, the Madras Vakils’ Association has, to my personal knpw- 
ledge, been agitating for the repeal or modification of this portion of section 
101 for the last 15 years. And recently they have passed a very strong 
resolution, pointing out the iniquity of the rule about the proportions oL 
barristers and civilians in that section and asking for the modification of 
that section. 

Finally, Sir, 1 would point out that the desire to secure a wide field oi 
choice for the Chief Justiceship of the High Court is not based on any 
considerations of prestige or sentiment or material benefit of the vakil class. 
It is due to the desire to secure a rightful place to High Courts in the 
Indian Constitution. Indians, in their struggle for national freedom, are 
anxious to strengthen the High Courts so as to enable them to function . 
as the rei)ositorics of the people’s rights and the upholders of the subject’s 
liberty. The Chief Justice of a High Court is mainly responsible for the 
dignity, the prestige, and the independence of the High Court. He com- 
bines in himself high judicial functions with important administrative func* 
tions. Therefore, we have a right to expect that the best men should 
occupy that place. In the first place, we associate with him the qualifica- 
tions of the type of Judges who are “ consummate and scholarly masters 
of the Science of Jurisprudence or are practical Judges with a masterfuL 
gift for the wise and expeditious despatch of judicial business.” But we 
expect more than this from him. We desire to associate with him another 
great gift. It is the gift of ” men who regard law as an instrument for the 
protection of the liberty of the subject, the maintenance of public order, 
or the promotion of social welfare rather than a technical art and who 
exhibit exceptional talent in directing the narrow English rules of law so ' 
as to achieve those ends.” It is an unreasonable rule which asks India 
to find the highest types of Judges to control its judicial system only 
among European barristers. India will always w^elcome European barristers 
with high traditions and legal learning whenever they are appointed as- 
Chief Justices in India. But our experience of barrister Judges and 
practising barristers in India, with a few notable exceptions, has been too 
unfavourable to induce us to aecept them as Chief Justices of the High 
Courts. They have sadly been found wanting in the essential qualities 
which go to make a good Chief Justice. We really want men who will 
maintain high judicial traditions and administer law in the most pro- 
gressive and civilised manner and try to attain the ideals of Judges like* 
Lord Shaw and Lord Scnitton. Lbrd Morley, in a memorable Minute, 
very correctly pointed out that the appointment of Judges in India had to 
be very carefully done, and he warned the Government both at home and ' 
in India from importing parly politics or any considerations other than 
efficiency and merit into these appointments. The ideals laid down by 
Lo#d Morley, I maintam, are unattainable unless vou throw open the field * 
wide; and to insist, at this time of day, on Chief Justices being only 
Eurc^ean barristers is an anachronism for which there is no justification 
either in principle or in expediency. With these words, Sir, I commend*’ 
this Besolution to this House. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG (Home Secretary): Sir, I do not 
propose to detain the House long this morning, for I am happy to find' 
myself in a position to agree wi^, at any rate, most of the contentions^ 
of my Honourable friepd opposite. The Honourable Mover explained 
cle^ly the provisions of the Government of India Act out of which thiar 
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particular problem has arisen. He explained the ambiguity of the pro- 
viso and showed that it might be interpreted in two different ways. As 
lie says, the construction which is placed upon this proviso is adverse to 
the claims of vakils to appointment as permanent Chief Justices, The 
section is interpreted as meaning that such appointments must be confined 
.to barristers. Whatever may have been the original intention of the 
section, Sir, the Government of India are in entire agreement with my 
Honourable friend that it is not reasonable to differentiate against vakils 
in this manner, and they have already addressed the Secretary of State 
in the sense recommended. The Secretary of State, Sir, is prepared to 
give favourable consideration to that recommendation, but there is one 
caut^n which I must make. The proposal involves an amendment of 
the Government of India Act, and it is clear that the Secretary of State 
cannot commit himself to any date for this. The exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary business at Home preclude any such commitment. It is not, 
Sir, that the Government of India or the Secretary of State are not in 
a mood to move quickly in this business, but the demands on Parlia- 
mentary time cannot be regulated by the requirements of the Govern- 
ment of India. I think, Sir, I have made it clear that the Government 
of India have substantially complied with the recommendation which is 
contained in my Honourable friend’s Besolution, and I trust that he may 
in view of this statement, see his way to withdraw it. 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, in view of what 
the Honourable Mr. Haig has said it appears to me that the Government 
of India have actually done what my Besolution wanted them to do. I 
quite realise that the Socretar\ of State for India cannot altogether 
regulate the course of legislation in Parliament. All that I have asked 
for here is for the Government of India to take early steps so that the 
Secretary of State also may take eHrly steps in PaHiament, and the 
steps have, I understand, been already taken so far as the Government 
of India are concerned. Therefore, I do not see any need to press my 
Besolution to a division now. Therefore, Sir, with the leave of the 
House I beg to withdraw my Besolution. 

The Besolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


“BESOLUTION RE TBANSFEB OF THE POONA DISTBICT HEAD- 
QUABTEBS FBOM POONA* TO SECUNDEBABAD. 

The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFEE (Bombay Presidency: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Besolution : 

recommends to the Governor General in Council that the orders 

fhnnM Poona District Headquarters fiom Poona to Secunderabad 

should be immediately cancelled.” 

^ to make it clear at the outset that I 

■a^d so ^r “y military strategy, 

and so I trust I sha 1 not be misunderstood when I say that so far no 

adduced in support of the proposed move 
the Distnct Headquarters from Poona to Secunderabad As soon as 

-Si™?''® expressed 

their disapproval of the change and many meetings of protest have been 

held m an ende^our to persuade the Army Department to reconsider 
iiheir decision. The All-India Cantonment . Conference held at Ambala 
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last year passed a Kesolution against this transfer, but all in vain. 
Without giving any definite reasons, the fiat has gone forth that hence- 
forth the headquarters of the important Poona District shall be Secun- 
derabad. What is good enough for the Government of Bombay and for 
the Southern Command is not good enough for the Poona District Head- 
quarters. Despite the fact that there is a probability that before many 
years are past Poona will be the permanent seat of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, there is being conducted a move at considerable cost, which will 
take away frimi a central place an important command and plant it down 
in an inaccessible location which is anything but central for the rest o£ 
the command In other words, the change, as I hope to show, cannot 
be supported on grounds of history, geography, economy, necessity, or 
fairness. 

Let me deal with these things in that order. Poona, has for more than 
a centur}^ been the military capital of the Deccan since the foundation of 
the British OovcTnment, and as such there has been built up a large 
Cantonment, thanks to thc‘ enterprise of a number of landholders who 
have never hesitated to erect houses tor the residence of officers who have 
all too often obtained those houses at very cheap rents. But if the Poona 
District Command is removcal to Secunderabad, there will be a correspond- 
ing dc'crease in tlie number of officers resident in the station, which will 
naturally cause considerable loss to the landlords. There is, as far as 
we can see, no urgent lu'ed or reason for this sudden decision to make the- 
change, as no situation has arisen which makes Poona less historically 
important than it ever has been. 

This brings me to rny second point, namely, that of the geographical 
side of the questioh. If we carefully study a map of the Poona district^ 
we see that the most central point is undoubtedly Poona, and not Secun- 
derabad, not coimting the very easy access of Poona to Bombay. Poona 
w^as originally selected as the seat of Headquarters because of that very 
accessibility, and wLile it is admitted that the General Officer Com- 
manding must be called opcasionally to Secimderabad, the geographical 
advantages of Poona certainly rule out of court any real necessity for 
removing the whole district Command to such a distant place. 

Passing on to the grounds of economy, we have another very strong argu- 
ment. It is admitted by the Army Department that the move would have 
been made before this had there been bungalows available at Secundera- 
bad. But as there are not sufficient bungalows, even though it is supposed 
to be a large Cantonment, the order has just gone forth for the expenditure* 
of a large sum of money on the erection of new bungalows and, I presume, 
a headquarters office and other necessary buildinp. Now this is an im- 
warranted waste of money, especially as these buildings are now available 
in Poona and have been thus used for many years.* To leave bungalows 
empty in Poona and erect new ones at Secunderabad in such times of 
financial stress as these could hardly be countenanced even if the other 
arguments in favour of a move were acceptable to this Honourable House, 
but with such a weight of evidence against the propriety or necessity of 
such a change, the expenditure of the extra money most certainly cannot 
be tolerated. 

.When it comes to a point of necessity, it is, I admit, difficult for a 
layman to say much, especially as so little has been said by the Army 
Department on the reasons governing the move. But, we citizens of 
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Poona are at liberty to assume from the absence of any definite explanation 
- of the reasons for the move that these reasons are by no means strong. 
And if Poona is suitable in every other way for the location of the head- 
quarters of the whole Southern Command, there seems no valid argument 
why the Poona District Command should be moved. But even suppose 
some slight advantage might accrue to the authorities from such a move, 
we might well ask: Will the saving, if any, thus made in the General’s 
travelling expenses come anywhere near the great expense of establishing 
the headquarters in Secunderabad? And will not the General located at 
Secunderabad have to come to Poona very frequently to inspect and dis- 
cuss things, with the ^uthem Command? At such a time as this, I 
would emphasise that any additional expense such as that nowi under con- 
sideration should not be undertaken except for the gravest reasons of 
urgency and necessity. And it vdll take a long time to convince us that 
such reasons have suddenly spnmg up. And if they have sprung up, 
then it is the duty of the authorities to inform us of them. Sir, lakhs of 
rupees were spent in estahlishing the headquarters in Poona, and now 
the spending of further lakhs is contemplated, with the consequent waste 
of the existing buildings. 

I trust I have made myself clear as to why I am opposing this move. 
Landlords, shopkeepers and merchants at Poona all fear considerable loss 
at a time when trade depression is just beginning to pick up, and all are 
wondering why the military importance of the Poona Cantonment should 
so suddenly have decreased. The City and Suburban Municipalities and 
the Cantonment Board will also feel the loss in the matter of octroi, and 
hence it is not surprising that the very largely- attended public meetings 
have vigorously voiced their disapproval of the scheme as being xmneces- 
sary, unwarranted and inadmissible on every ground. 

I therefore trust that the Government will announce in their reply to 
this Eesolution that they accept it, and will give immediate orders for all 
plans for the removal to be cancelled. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, ^ listened 
with interest and attention to the speech made by my Honourable friend. 
Sir Haroon Jafier, because I hoped that he would have been able to tell 
us in moving his Eesolution that he was actuated by the public interests, 
interests on behalf of the whole of India, the interests of the Army in 
India or the interests and the welfare of the Indian soldier, and perhaps 
even the interests of the Bombay Presidency. I have been unable to 
•q^oertain from his speech anything, except that he has been carried away 
by his zeal for the interests of the landlords of Poona. I need hardly 
say that the Government of India are v^ry glad always to hear of the 
welfare of my Honourable friend and hia'biuther landlords in Poona; hut 
we cannot think that those interests are paramount and that the interests 
of the Army should be subordinated to them. In deciding upon the 
location of texxps in this country and their general distribution, the Gov- 
ernment of India have to be guided by very mucih wider interests than 
thoae of the Poona landlords. Roughly, what influences lis in such 
matters is tfie strategical and tactical situation from time to time, and 
-as regards the location of troops, as to how they can best be organi8^ji» 
administered and trained. It was after taikiiig into qonsiderationr ^1 
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.those factors that we recently decided upon a certain amount of reorgani- 
zation and redistribution among the troops in Central and Southern 
India, which reorganisation has included the transfer of the headquarters 
the present Poona Division to Secunderabad. My Honourable friend 
in moving his Besolution has made no mention of the fact that, though 
the -divisional headquarters will be moved from Poona, yet Poona will 
-still retain the headquarters of the Southern Army. I think possibly 
Honourable Members of this House, after hearing his speech, might have 
come to the conclusion that Poona will be left naked as regards senior 
.soldiers. That is very far from being the case; for as 1 was saying, it 
will still remain the headquarters of the Southern Army with all its offi- 
«cers, and on the Poona Division removing its headquarters to Secundera- 
bad, it will be replaced hy a brigade command with its staff officers. I 
agree that there will not be as many officers in Poona coming with the 
brigade as those who will leave with the division ; but as 1 have also said, we 
cannot in that matter regard purely the interests of the Poona land- 
holders. As regards the expenditure point of view, 1 can assure my 
Honourable friend that he need spend no sleepless nights regarding that 
because I have always found the Finance Department extremely capable 
of looking after ita interests in this respect. It is true there is a certain 
amount of initial expenditure involved in this transfer; but the eventual 
recurring saving will come to something like 14 per cent, on the capital 
sum invested. As a business proposition I am sure my Honourable friend 
will agree that that is not too bad. 

I think. Sir, I need produce no further arguments beyond what I have 
said, and I am sure the House will agree that we must first of all consider 
the factors which I have mentioned as guiding us in the distribution of 
our troops. I therefore am not prepared to accept the Eesolution 
moved. 

The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER : Sir, I am not at all con- 
vinced by the reply which His Excellency has just given. The brigade 
v/hich is coming to Poona w^ith three officers will not be equal to the 25 
officers going out with the district command. I am really sorry that my 
Resolution has not been accepted by Government, and I leave it to the 
House tq decide whether the Government are justified in not accepting it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the orders 
for the transfer of the Poona District Headquarters from Poona to 
Secunderabad should be immediately cancelled.’ ’’ 

The motion w^as negatived. 


EESOLUTION RE REDUCTION OF POSTAL RATES. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces : General) : 
Sir, I rise to move the Eesolution which stands in my name. It reads 
thus : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take immediate * 
^steps to reduce postal rate? on letters and postcards to 6 pies and 3 pies, respectively.’' 

Here, Sir, I have again brought a, Eesolution which according to the 
calculations ci tl^-c Government would cost them about, I think, 2J 
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crores of rupees; and according to a remark of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Ley last year it is what is called a hardy annual. 

Well, Sir, in the very beginning, when I came to this House from 
the other place, in my maiden speech I made it clear that my views 
may be considered by the Honourable Members of this House of a rather 
extreme nature, but I cannot help that;.#what I feel to be right in my 
mind it is my duty to put forward. ^ 

The other day wlien I moved my Resolution on the reduction of third 
class fares, the Honourable the Commerce Member did not accept it 
because he said that would cost the Government about 11 crores of 
rupees*. I am sure. Sir, that in reply to this Resolution also my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Me Watters will come forward with the sa^e plea and 
would ask me to find 2^ crores for this deficit. I would again say, as I 
said the other day, that the preparation of the Budget has not been en- 
trusted to us. If this task had been entrus.ted to us, Sir, I am sure that 
in the other place my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas or in this House 
any non-official Honourable Member would have found out some way to 
meet the popular demands and make up the deficit. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official): By taxation? 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Not by taxation, but by the 
reduction of civil and military expenditure. 

Again, Sir, when the Government want money, they are able to raise 
crores. They had money for military expenditure to the extent of 87 
crores; they have money to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission. Last year. Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber himself came here to us to provide 37 lakhs for the superior railway 
services, and we had to grant that money. Even jf we had refused I 
am sure the Honourable the Commerce Member would have gone to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and got it. But, Sir, when we ask for a reduc- 
tion in railway fares or postal rates or any such thing, which is calculated 
to alleviate the miseries of the poor, the Government always come 
forward with their financial bogey. ^ 

Now, Sir, coming to the merits of the ques'tion, I may at the very 
outset mention that this question has been threshed out both in the 
Assembly and on the floor of this House so many times that there is 
hardly any new argument left for me to produce. Therefore, Sir, I 
shall confine myself only to reviewing the arguments of both sides. 

*^t has been repeatedly said that the postal rates in India are the cheap- 
est. They were once the cheapest, no doubt, but to-day, I say, they are 
the dearest. I would be interrupted, and the Honourable Member in 
charge would say that in the United Kingdom the people pay an anna for 
postcards and one and a half annas for envelopes. Apparently this is true, 
but if we go a little deeply into the question, we will find that Indians 
pay more. The reason is this. If we consider the income of the people 
of the United Kingdom, we find that it is twenty times more than the 
income of the people of this country, and they pay only one anna for 
postcards and one and a half annas for envelopef. our income is 

so low, we have to «pay not much less. Similart|^^ Sir, in the United 
States of America, we find that they pay the sam^^tes as we do here, 
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ond their income, it isi said, is about a hundred times more than ours. 
So, Sir, if we look at this matter from this point of view, we will see that. 
Indians pay much more than any other people have to pay for postcards 
end envelopes. 

Sir, I may recall here the circumstances under which the postal 
rates were increased. In 1922 there was a deficit in the Budget of ^the 
Government of India to the^#|Etent of 33 crores. At that time, Siif, ftot 
only were the postal rates Acreased, but customs duties, the salt tax, 
and railway farts were also increased. And what is the position to-day? 
To-day, Sir, there has been a reduction in the customs duties; there 
has been a reduction in the salt tax, though not to the extent that the 
people would desire j and there has been also a reduction 
in railway fares, though not to the extent that I want; 
but the postal rates remain the same* Again, Sir, in that year, 
there was a deficit in the 'postal Budget itself to the extent of 57 lakhs. 
But what is the position to-day? If we look at only the Postal Depart- 
ment and exclude Telephones and Telegraphs, as we ought to do, we 
a surplus in the Postal Budget. In 1922-23 there was a surplus of 35 lakhs 
in 1923-24 there was a surplus of 42 lakhs; in 1924-25 there wa^ 
a surplus of 15 lakhs. When the enhancement in the postal rates was 
made, the Government thought that there would be an increase in the 
revenue to the extent of 160 lakhs on account of the enhancement of 
the rates. But, Sir, in the very first year the increase was onh 79 lakhs; 
and what w^as the reason for this? The reason was that the people of 
India could not pay these enhanced rates. Between 1914 and 1915 and 
1921 and 1922 the sale of postqards increased from 469 millions to 648 
Millions, — an increase by about 183 millions. But, Sir, as a result of 
the enhanced rates, the sale of postcards fell again to 528 millions, that 
IS to say a fall by about 125 millions. Betwctn 1914-15 and 1921-22, the 
sale of envelopes increased from 427 millions to 581 millions, and then it 
£.lso fell to 480 millions^ a decrease by about 101 millions. And, Sir, 
it is clear that this decrease was due to the poor economic condition of 
the people of this country. 

Now, Sir, it will be said that the -people are getting used to thes« 
higher rfttes and the sale is again increasing. But that is not a fact. If 
we see the increase during the last four years and compare it with the 
previous four year*?!, we find the difference. In the last four \ears the 
increase in postcards has been only 27 millions, while in tlie preceding 
four years it was 84 millions. In envelopes during the last four yenrs 
the increase has been about 23 millions, while in the preceding four 
vears it was 95 millions. This is the reason why the Government could 
not get the amount which they thought they would get by the enhancied 
rates. 

* Now, Sir, the surplus is diminishing year by year, and the reasons for 
that too are clear. The first reason is that 19 lakhs of rupees have been spent 
for the redress of the grievances of the postal servants. I congratulate 
the Government on this as they have done the right thing in redressing 
the grievances of a hard working class like the postal emplovees. Then 
.the Postal Department has to pay 10 lakhs to the Eailw^ay Department, 
^v1lich they had not to ps,y before. The Postal Department people were 
travelling formerly v^M^^^iree passes as the Military Department people 
are doing even no^,.^ ^ ifi very strange, Sir, that while the Railway D 
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partment is not charging anything to the Military Department for their 
travelling, they should charge the Postal Department which is really an 
injustice. Then there is another thing, and that is, that 57 lakhs are 
being charged as interest on the capital invested in the Postal Depart- 
ment. Now, Sir, we find that this capital is in fact invested from that 
department itself, and it is not a sound bufciaess principle, Sir, that this 
capital should be charged with interest. In our ordinary banking shops, 
we credit the profits of a certain shop to an account which 
12 Noon. called in our Hindustani Vriddhi khata, (ind Sir, wo do not 
charge any interest on that. Therefore, Sir, it is not right on the part of 
the Government also to charge any interest on the capital which is invested 
in the Postal Department. 

Then, Sir, there is another thing to be considered. To-day, in fact, 
the surplus of the Postal Department is being taken up by the Telegraphs 
SJid Telephones and this charge has been accepted by the Government 
themselves. The other day, my Honourable friend, Dr. Eama liau, 
moved a Eesolution in this House urging that these two Departments 
should be separated. The Honourable Mr. Me Wat tors said that they 
were already separated. But, Sir, I say that they are separated only 
in name because in fact to-day also the surplus of the Post Offices is 
making up the deficits in the Telephones and Telegraphs. Many times 
on the floor of this House and also in the other place, it has been said — 
and I also repeat that argument — that in fact the necescaric's of rich 
people, of commercial people, and their luxuries, are bc'ing provided by 
the poorer classes of this country. In riply to this argument, Sir, the 
Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra said in the other House : 

‘Tt is hardly correct to say that the surplus in the postal branch is contributed 
to by the poor man. As has been pointed out by Sir Geoffrey Clarke several times 
on the floor of this House, our rural post offices do not pay.” 

And he went on to say : • 

“The surplus in the postal branch must therefore be contributed largely by men 
living in the big cities and urban areas who are the very people interested in the 
telegraph and connected services.” 

Well, Sir, this, is an astounding statement coming, as iji does, 
Irom the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 1 am afraid he 
imagines that in the urban areas there are only rich people. Well, in 
urban areas too, if he looks at the Census Eeport, the greater part of tlie 
population consist of poorer people. So if the rural post offices do not 
pay and the urban post offices do, it is also from the tpockets of tlie poor 
people that the luxuries of the rich are provided. 

^“-dEven after all these arguments, I am sure tlie Government will again 
bring the financial bogey before us. Sir Basil Blackett last year said : 

*T know that a return to pre-war rates is keenly desired in many quarters fti ' 
the House and in the country; nor would the Government desire to oppose such a 
reduction for a moment if they believed that it was within the range of practical 
politics. I desire, however, to put the question frankly before the House. There 
is in my view no prefoability wliatever of a return to pre-war rates for letters and 
post-cards except at the cost of a heavy and steadily increasing subsidy from the 
pocket of the tax-payer.” 

I may point out. Sir, that there is no need of putting a greater burden on the 
tax-payer. I will give a few suggestions by acting on which I think my 
Honourable friend will be able to make up the defioit. According to the 
recommendations of the Inchcape Committee, "ttie total expenditure of the^ 
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Department should not exceed more that crores and to-day, Sir, it is 
somewhere near 10*17 crores. The Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department should see whether he cannot make further retrench- 
ment in this respect. As I first pointed out, 57 lakhs of interest should be 
remitted and no interest should be charged on the capital, and this will 
also be a means of covering the deficit to a certain extent. Then, Sir, 
10 lakhs which are charged by the Railway Department should not be 
charged as was done hitherto and as they are doing in the case of the^ Mili- 
tary Department even now. If from all these sources the deficit is not 
covered, the Honourable Member can increase the rates of parcels, 
V. P. Ps., money orders, and certain other things which in fact are used 
mainly by the commercial class — a class which can afiord to pay somewhat 
enhanced rates. But, Sir, as 1 said in the beginning, it is his business^ 
to look to that point and not mine, and 1 have merely given some sugges- 
tions. 

In conclusion, I would only point out that for a very long time Govern- 
ment did not consider the Postal Department as purely a business concern. 
But, Sir, Sir Bhiipendra Nath Mitra said in reply to Mr. Neogy last year : 

“My friend Mr Neog^y said that years ago wo used to spend money on postal 
communication without caring whether there was an adequate rteturn for it . . . 

Tlieie IS a perfectly good explanation for this. In those olden days it was essential 
to develop communications and the Government of the day placed that need in a higher 
o-rder of precedence to questions of development of education, sanitation, etc., 
in the country. But tlrngs have now changed. Communications have been estab- 
lislied, to a certain extent, at least.” 

I say, Sir, that the extent is not sufficient, even now\ There are 
certain places, many many places, I should say, in the rural areas, where 
lht‘ lauieficia! activities of the P(yst Office are still unheard of. And, Sir, 

J think that Government should look to this matter from this point of 
view and should consider this Department not a business concern but 
a Dispart numt for the public good. We look upon this Department as a 
national agency, an agency of public utility and public good, though it is 
a monopoly of the Government. The Government ought to look at the 
wdiolc thing from this view-point and should even contribute something to 
this Department from the general revenues. I submit, Sir, they should 
alwaiys have before them the principle of the greatest good of the greatest 
nunilior. 

With those words, Sir, I move my Resolution. 

I'nE ITonouiuble Sir JOHN BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, in placing his Resolution before the Council rny Honourable friend 
secunod to mo to express the opinion that it would be regarded as an 
extremt^ one. I think in this my Honourable friend w’as entirely wTOng. 
Personally, I do not regard it as an extreme one. I think on the contrary 
that my Honourable friend is to bo congi'atiilated on showing sufficient 
4Atierest in the poorer cla.sses in the country to bring forward such a 
Resolution. At the same time, I think tliat he has been unfortunate in 
the time at wffiich he has brought it forw^ard. I think that is generally 
understood by Honourable Members of this House that any reeoinmenda- 
tion made by a House of its standing should be a reasonable recommenda- 
tion, and in order to be reasonable, it must be justified by faeis. Now% 
the position is that, in order to give effect to niy Honourable friend’s 
Resolution, Government w’-ould have to forego a veiy considerable amount 
of revenue. My Honourable friend has estimated t^hat sum at 2^ crores,. 
but I think that that is probably an under-estimate. 

B 2 
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In order that such a recommendation might be justified, two facts, it 
deems to me, would have to be established. In the first place, it would 
iiave to be shown that there was a surplus on the Budget which could be 
applied towards the loss which would be incurred in giving eSect to my 
Honourable friend s recommendation, and, in the second place, it would 
have to be established that there was no more urgent claim to that surplus, 
if there was a surplus, than the object wl^ich my Honourable friend has 
in view. Now, at the present time we do not know whether there is any 
surplus on the Budget and we do not know whether the result of the last 
year's working of the Post Office has been a profit or a loss. Until we have 
some information on both these points I think it would be inadvisable to 
put forward this recommendation. What would be the position of the 
Council if we made this recommendation and if we found in a few weeks' 
time that the result of the working of the Post Office for the past year 
had been a considerable loss or that the Budget showed no surplus what- 
ever? It seems to me that if the recommendation were made now it might 
have the appearance of being unreasonable and would detract from the value 
of future recommendations made by this Council to the Governor General 
in Council. I suggest to my Honourable friend that he should not 
at this time press his Resolution, but that he should postpone it till an 
appropriate date later on, when we have both the results of the Post Office 
working for the past year and the figures of the Budget before us. I 
think that if my Honourable friend were to adopt my suggestion, he would 
probably find that his Resolution would receive a greater measure of support 
from all parts of the House than he seems at the present time to anticipate. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Does the Honourable Member 
move that the discussion be adjourned? 

The Honourable Sir JOHN BELL: I do so. I am sorry that I 
omitted this and I move that the discussion be adjourned till a later date 
after the budget figures have been presented. 

The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR STNHA (United Provinces Northern : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am not in favour of any adjournment, 
because I think this is only a recommendation to His Excellency the 
Governor General to consider the question. This matter has been dis- 
cussed in this House several times. There is a great public demand for a 
reduction in the rates for postcard and envelopes. When the Honourable 
the Finance Member draws up his Budget he will be able to know the 
opinion of this House, if it was carried, how far we are for a reduction 
and if there is a surplus it will be very easy for him to allot that surplus 
to th^ reduction of postal rates. If there is no surplus he will try 
best to make some cuts here and there and provide for this reduction ii 
he likes. Therefore, I think that this is the proper and best time for this 
Council to make this recommendation for a reduction of postal rates. As 
legards the Resolution itself I think there is a great public demand not 
only among the poor, but among the rich also and among merchants, so far 
as I can gather, that these postal rates, are very high and should be reduced. 
As tbe Honourable Member has stated, the number of postcards and envel- 
opes has gone down. That shows that the correspondence also has gcme 
down proportionately. As this Department is meant for the use of the public 
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1 think it should be made as cheap as possible and every effort should be 
made to reduce these rates as much as might be possible. I am for 3-pie 
postcards and half- anna envelopes as before. Therefore, I strongly support 
the Eesolution. I am not in favour of any adjournment. I request the 
House to express their opinion on this matter now whether the reduction 
is required, and whether it is necessary, and desirable or not. 

The Honourable the PE]ii§}IDENT : Before we go any further I think 
I should tell the House whether I am prepared to put the Honourable Sir 
John Bell’s amendment to the House or not. As Honourable Members 
are aware the Chair is not obliged to accept and put any motion for the 
adjournment of a discussion. It is in the discretion of the Chair. In the 
present case it appears to me that as the discussion is one that can come, 
and almost inevitably must come again in a few weeks' time in the con- 
sideration ol the Finance Bill, it is desirable that I should allow the House 
to express its opinion on the amendment moved by the Honourable Sir 
John Bell, that is to say, whether the discussion should take place now^ 
or whether it should be adjourned. The question therefore before the 
House now is: 

“That the discussion be adjourned.” 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTEBS (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Sir, while we on this side of the House are in no way desirous 
of avoiding a discussion on this very important issue, I think that for the 
reasons given by the Honourable Sir John Bell we would be more likely 
to have a fruitful and practical discussion on this question if it were taken 
up when we have before us not only the figures of the working of the 
Department in all its branches, but also the financial position of the country, 
as a whole, as revealed in the Budget. Until we have these before us I 
think there is a danger of the discussion to-day being on somewhat academic 
lines. As has been stated by the Chair, this subject must inevitably come 
up again with the Finance Bill, to which the Postal Schedules are attached, 
and I think therefore the House would be well advised to support the 
motion moved by the Honourable Sir John Bell. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The original question was Ihatr 
the following Eesolution be adopted: 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take immediate 
steps to reduce postal rat^^s on letters and post-cards to 6 pies and 3 pies respectively.*’" 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“That the discussion on the Eesolution be adjourned.” 

The question I have to put is : 

, “That the discussion on the Eesolution be adjourtied.” 

«» ^ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : Up to what time is 
the discussion adjourned? 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The motion was in the vague form 
that it be adjourned, the understanding of the House being, I gather, that 
it will inevitably come forward in connection with the Finance Bill in a few 
weeks' time, not necessarily that the matter will come before the House 
in the form of this Eesolution. 
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The Honourable Mb. P. C. DESIKA CHAEI (Burma: General): Sir, 
I beg to move the Besolution which stands in my name and which runs as 
iollows : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to introduO© a 
Bill in the Central Legislature to amend the Indian Income-tax Act by the intro- 
duction of (a) provision on the English lines for allowances in respect of wives, 
childi^n and dependants of the assessee, (b) px^vision on the English lines for 
objections and appeals against assessment, (c) provision for differentiation for income- 
tax purposes between earned and unearned incomes, and (d’) provision for giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee for setting off the 
loss sustained in one year against the profits earned in the subsequent year.’* 

Sir, my object in bringing forward this EesoluJion is to secure the intro- 
duction into the Indian Income-tax laws of those features of the English 
Income-tax Act which are responsible for the undoubted success of the 
English Income-tax law. 

Sir, I mean the introduction of the permanent features which strike 
any casual reader of the English Income-tax law, namely, the happy blend- 
ing of the regard for local interests and for fiscal productiveness of income- 
tax, secondly, the ingenious device of utilising the services of local experts 
by the method of Additional Commissioners, the introduction of the principle 
of difierentiation of incomes as earned and unearned, the principle of giving 
allowances or abatement for the wife, children and dependants of the 
assessee as we find in the English Income-tax Act, and last but not least 
the feature of allowing the loss sustained in one period being set off against 
profits in a subsequent period by the process knowm as the three years* 
average system. I submit, Sir, that these features are the necessary equit- 
able incidence that ought to attach to the tax for any successful working of 
an Income-tax Act. I find in the Report of the Taxation Inquiry Committe 
that it is stated that the tax whose justification lies in its capacity 
to work out an accurate adjustment to the capacity of an individual to pay 
the tax can be successful if the tax can be so adjusted. But I find that 
though the introduction of these changes which I advocate in this Resolution 
has been admitted to be justifiable in theory by the Taxation Committee, 
they put forward certain objections which are based mainly, if not v holly, 
upon the considerations of improvements in the administrative machinery 
which they consider as of paramount importance. But, I submit, Sir, that 
the introduction of these changes would be better done at the inception 
when the administrative machinery is new and when it is still undeveloped 
rather than if it w^cre put off to a later stage when we will be rnei with 
the argument that the administrative machinery has been fully developed 
and that it is too late to go back upon the old principles which had been 
adopted in developing the administrative machinery. 

With these remarks, Sir, I shall state as briefly as I can the changbS’ 
which I want to introduce in the Indian Income-tax Act. It will be* 
convenient if I deal first with item (b), i.c., the provision on the English 
lines for objections and appeals against assessment. It is necessary to 
state briefly how the Income-tax Act in England is worked by the aid of 
what are called various classes of -Commissioners. Sir, in England the 
Central Government has very little to do with the assessment and levying 
of income-tax directly. They do it by a process which has been accepted 
hj the test of time to be the best having regard to the protection of the 
.assessee as well, the protection which is necessary for the Treasury to see 

( 112 ) 
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;iihat the revenue is properly collected. With this object in view they have 
got what are called the General Commissioners, a body of persons selected 
by the Land Tax Commissioners, with certain property qualifications. 
These are local gentlemen who have got thfe duty of assessing and levying 
dues. These people are empowered to appoint an assessor, a clerk and a 
collector. There are then what are called Additional Commissioners and 
it is these Additional Commissioners who perform a very important function. 
These Additional Commissioners are appointed by the General Commis- 
sioners from among their own body or from local experts with (pertain 
qualifications — they should have at least half the qualification necessary 
for a General Commissioner. In the class of incomes which are classed as 
Schedule D, that is the class of incomes from business or from professional 
avocations earned by an individual, either personally or as a member of a 
firm, assessment is made not by the assessor or surveyor but by these 
Additional Commissioners. The party liable to be charged, as well as the 
representative of the Government, that is, the surveyor of taxes, are heard 
and the objections of these people are put forward before the Additional 
Comnjissioners who make the assessment. Against this assessment by the 
Additional Commissioners there is an appeal to the General Commissioners. 
Kow, again there is another aspect of the English income-tax system which 
should appeal to everybody. One is not compelled to have his assessment 
by these General Commissioners if he has got any objection. If anybody 
likes and if he prefers an official element, he can make a return to the asses- 
sors to be iransmii-ted to the surveyor, who makes the assessment and sends 
a certificate of assessment with a statement to the Special Commissioners 
who are salaried officials, and those salaried officials make a final assess- 
ment after making such disallowances as they think fit. Against this 
there is an appeal. The party aggrieved may choose the forum of 
the General Commissioners for the purpose of appeal, or if he pleases he 
may choose the Special Commissioners, who are salaried officials, for pre- 
ferring appeals. So that it is a system which gives an alternative to the 
assessee to have his income assessed and to have his objections heard and 
his appeals heard either by these bodies of local men with local experts 
or to have these things done by the Special Commissioners if he adopts the 
other course. So iliat it gives him freedom of action; and there is no room 
for the complaint which wo have in India to-day that the department 
responsible' for the assessment sits as a judge in its own cause. That will 
be avoided by the introduction of a provision on the English lines for 
General and Special and Additional Commissioners. 

Sir, certain objections arc raised to this proposal for constituting such 
Commissioners in India. Dr. Paranjpye is of opinion that at least in 
some important centres Advisory Committees on English lines might be 
constituted, so that the assessee may ask that their opinion be taken. But 
though the majority of the Taxation Inquiry Committee think it feasible 
in the larger Presidency-towns, they are inclined to take the view of most 
of the Chambers of Commerce who are opposed to it. I find that the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce gave a qualified approval to the intro- 
duction of this system in the Presidency-towns; but at the same time 
other Chambers of Commerce are distinctly opposed to it. But I sub- 
mit, Sir, that the fact that the Chambers of Commerce representing 
European interests are opposed to the introduction on English lines of 
this system is not a reason for the non-introduction of it in India — at 
least so far as the larger centres are concerned- If they have got any 
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DDjection to be assessed by these General Commissioners or Additional 
Commissioners who are local men, it is quite open to them to^ hav^ 
recourse to the officials as they do in England because there will be the 
ether alternative of having their objections heard and their appeals heard bjy 
the surveyor and by the Special Commissioners respectively. 
is no harm done because there is the other alternative in the mat^elf of 
appeals also. Sir, as regards the other objection which finds a place in 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee s Eeport, I submit that in India, so 
far as the mufassil is concerned, we have found that a sufficient number 
of men would be available to act as Commissioners, and it is not correct 
to say that business men do not lilte to disclose their incomes or their busi- 
ness affairs except to officials. I think, Sir, that business men are not 
peculiarly sensitive, and they do not very much care if they have to 
disclose their business affairs, whether they disclose them to officials or to 
an expert body of men. If really there is any objection, there i)s 
really no harm done by introducing the English system, because these 
business men who have got objections can always have recourse to 
the Official Commissioners as apart from the General Commissioners So 
that the principle of the introduction of expert advice and local knowledge 
into the system of making inquiries as regards objections and appeals 
is one which would readily commend itself to anybody who carefully 
goes through the provisions relating to Special and General Commissioners^ 


Then, Sir, coming to the provisions on the English lines in respect 
of wives and children and dependants of the assessee, I submit that 
this is also a just and equitable provision, and in theory it is not dis- 
puted by the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. Their objections are 
based entirely on different considerations which, I submit, ought not to 
weigh in giving effect to this equitable incidence of direct taxation. The 
first objection, so far as I can see, of the Indian Taxation Committee to 
the allowance is this. In the first place, they say that the exemption limit 
in India is high. But what do we find ? Under the English Income-tax Act 
for an individual the exemption limit is £135, and for a married couple 
it is £220, and according to the present exchange rate, for an individual it 
works out at Es. 1,800 roughly, and for the married couple at Es. 2,933-5-0; 
so that, taking into account the prevalence of marriages in India, as a rule, 
the exemption limit in India seems to be very much less than in England. 
That is as regards the first objection of the Taxation Committee- The 
second objection which they urge is that the registration of births and 
deaths is not universal, and that it is not sufficiently reliable in India 
as in England, and the introduction of these inquiries would lead to 
inquiries of an inquisitorial nature. As Dr. Paranjpyo points out in the 
Eeport, a false declaration as regards the wife and children and depend- 
ants of the assessee can very easily be found out in India, and^ there are 
no difficulties in knowing exactly whether a person is entitled to claim an 
allowance under this head. As Dr. Paranjpye points out, there is no 
harm in making) an allowance, subject to a maximum of Es, 950, in 
favour of one's own wife and minor children. I submit, Sir, that if 
the maximum is fixed, there is no harm in extending the principle in the 
case of the mother or other dependent relation^? provided they are maj|p- 
tained by the assessee and provided these dependants have no incomo,. 
up to the maximum limit. ^ 
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Then, Sir, coming to the question of earned and unearned incomes, 
I fiubinit, Sir, that even in places like England, there appear to have 
been v^y great objections and it took nearly sixty years tor the English 
peBople to introduce this principle, and even after the introduction of 
“this principle, some people were opposed to it. We have got the high- 
est ,4U|hority as that of Mr. Asquith, who says that the introduction of 
thififc necessary element of differentiation has been very remarkable 

" in iti results, and that it has removed one of the crying grievances. This 
is what Mr. Asquith says: — 

hope I may say without undue self-complacency, that differentiation, always 
deemed to be just and fair, was for sixty years strongly denied by almost every 
great authority to be workable in practice. Differentiation has been proved by 
experience Jb be not only practicable, but smooth and easy in its operation; and 
it has in fact paid for itself, and it has removed, once and for all, the most obvious 
and crying grievances and inequalities, — I do not say all of them, by any means. — 
but the most crying grievances and inequalities which have marred the equity and 
clogged the efficiency of the income-tax as a permanent instrument of revenue.” 

Sir, this principle of equity and efficiency I wish should be introduced 
in the Indian Income-tax law- The introduction of this principle of 
differentiation and the principle which has been adopted in England 
after such a long course of deliberation extending over 60 years, has 
been found to be very satisfactory in its results, and I submit, Sir, if 
it is necessary to introduce direct taxation with all the dislike which such 
taxation involves in the minds of the people who are not used to such 
direct taxation, if it is necessary, to introduce such taxation, it is better 
to palliate it with some of these equities which are considered necessary 
^ even in the case of some of the more advanced countries who can very 
easily understand the necessity for paying a direct tax. With regard to 
earned income, I need not define it except by stating that it is income 
earned in any profession or vocation by personal exertion, either as an 
individual or as a partner, in a private company, and I find that this 
principle of earned income has been given an extended application in 
England so as to apply the provisions as regards the earned income in 
respect of a person who is actually doing some work, though the whole 
of his income may not be earned. If a part of the income is earned, 
then the benefits of the differentiation for earned and unearned income' 
applies to that individual. In England there is what is called the assess- 
able income which is arrived at in much the same wav as is done here, 
but after arriving at the assessable income, there is a deduction of 10 per 
cent, from the assessable income to arrive at the taxable income. But 
this abatement is subject to a limit of £200 so that this abatement can be 
claimed only to an extent of £200 and on the resulting balance up to 
£2,000, half the standard rate is levied and on the remainder the full 
rate is levied. Then, I submit, in India the introduction of a provision 
for differentiation on these lines may be quite acceptable- A deduction 
of 10 per cent, may be given from an assessable income, subject to a maxi- 
mum of Ej|, 1^0, and out of the resulting balance on the first Rs. 1,000, 
a smaller liksome-tax, namely, 6 pies in the rupee would be equitable, 
atiiSi* on the remaining balance a higher rate of tax may be 
levied. I suf)mit that the difficulties which are pointed out in the recom- 
mendations of the Taxation Inquiry Committee must be due to this. 
The difficulties which they mention, though they admit the equity of 
*theae principles, is firstly the administrative difficulty. Sir, the difficulties 
wei^ two-fold. Firstly, they say there is no large class of people who 
have got an income from investments. Most of the people who pay taxes 
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here are people who pay taxes on earned income. That is’ thfir first 
objection. Then the second objection is that the income from land 
escapes taxation altogether in respect of income-tax, and there' is no reason*^ 
why a differential rate ought to be levied on the small balance that remains. 
Sir, to my mind these are the very reasons which would support the intro- 
duction of an arrangement of a differentiation. The fact that there are" very 
few people who can afford to live upon their investments is the very things 
which ought to be taken into account in assessing their income, and in India 
in fact most of these assessees with earned incomes ought not to stand in the 
way of introducing these principles in the matter of taxation. Jt is these 
people that have got a small spending capacity because they will have neces- 
sarily to make some provision for old age and their dependants, and the in- 
come of people who have nothing to fall back upon will be precarious and they 
will be less able to pay a tax than people who can depend upon investments. 
The absence of people who can depend upon investments is not to be 
regarded as anything opposed to the introduction of this principle but as a 
thing in support of it. 

And then, coming to the last ground, Sir, I wish to have introduced 
into the income-tax a provision for giving effect to the recommendation of 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee for setting-off the loss sustained in one 
year against the profits earned in the subsequent year. I find the recom- 
mendations are contained in paragraph 230 of the Taxation Committee’s 
Eeport, and I do not think it is necessary for me to detain the House any 
further than by quoting the wwds of the Taxation Inquir^^ Committee w^hich 
you will find at page 191 : 

“It seems to them that the substantial justice of the claim to be permitted to 
set-off cannot be denied, but they recognise the necessity in Indian conditions for a 
strict limitation of the concession and for hedging it round with conditions. Their 
proposal is that a loss sustained in any one year should bo allowed to be set off 
against the profits in the next subsequent year only, subject to the condition that 
any assessee who claims to have made a loss must prove the fact by producing his 
accounts as soon as possible after the close of the year in which the loss is made.’* 

Sir, I admit that the introduction of these changes would necessarily 
involve a good deal of disturbance of the machinei^ of administration as we 
have jt in India to-day, but such a consideration ought not to stand in 
the way of giving effect to equitable considerations which are admitted to 
be fair after a thorough examination by the Taxation Inquiry Committee. 
They admit, at least in theory, that these provisions arc just and, when it 
is admitted to be just, I submit that other considerations, if they are not 
insurmountable, ought not to stand in the w*ay of the introduction of neces- 
sary measures of refonn at a time when admittedly the Income-tax Depart- 
ment is new and is not fully developed. With these wurds,^ Sir^^ I recom- 
mend this Eesolution for your acceptance. /'if 

* 

The Honourable Sir AETHUR FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Corti-.^ 
merce) : Sir, I should like to ask through you, Sir, with your permission,# ^ 
if the Mover of this' Eesolution is prepared to put it in four parts, (a), (b), ^ 
(c), and (d). I do not suggest that this Council should debate separately 
on these four parts, but what I do suggest is, that it might be convenient 
to vote separately on the four parts of the Resjijution. 
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^HE Honourable the PEESIDENT: That is a matter which has 
nothing to do with the Mover of the Eesolution. It is for the Chair to 
put the Eesolution in such form as seems to be acceptable to the House. 

^ The Honourable Sir MANECKJl DADA'BHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, 1 am rarely in agreement with my Honour- 
able friend there, but on this occasion I am prepared to give him my whole- 
. hearted support. The Income-tax Act, as it is administered at present, 
^has caused great discontent in this country in various directions. The 
anomaly regarding certain matters has been consistently pointed out both 
in the Assenibly and in this House. And T for one on very many occasions, 
when the^5uj3gct debate has taken place, have pointed out the incongruity 
and the injustice of the many provisions of that Act. My Honourable 
friend on this occasion seeks to bring certain defects prominently before the 
Council and desires that legislation for the amendment of those defects 
may be undertaken by the introduction of a Bill by Government. The 
Eesolution, as it is worded, is of a very wide and far-reaching character, 
and it would be impossible to discuss fully the various directions in which 
my Honourable friend has asked that the amendments and improvements 
be made at this particular juncture. Personally I am ready to accede to 
the agreement that most of the amendments which he has suggested are 
of a right and just character and ought to be adopted immediately. But 
this Council is aware tliat the Eeport of the Taxation Inquiry Committee 
for an unfortunate reason was discussed neither in the Assembly nor in 
the Council of State, There is much to be discussed and debated in that 
Eeport. Though many of us may be in favour of the various suggestions 
which the Honourabh* the 'M{)ver of this Eesolution has suggested they 
1 Inquire a full measure^ of calm and dispassionate debate and discussion. 
They require to be threshed out from various aspects. It is, therefore, 
to my mind useless to ask Government to proceed immediately with the 
introduction of a Bill of the nature suggested by the Honourable Mover. 
T do not think that ibis Council will be prepared to discuss even the various 
details of the modifications suggested as they require a large amount of 
information and a collection of certain information regarding the provisions 
and administrati<m of the English Income-tax law as well. My suggestion 
therefore is that we all (mdorse gonerallv the view of the Honourable Mover 
and deal with this difficult and controversial subject in any way that will 
invite the least resi'-tance and opposition. I therefore Sir. beg to move 
a small amendment to this Eesolution with your permission and, if that 
amendment is accepted. T submit the object which the Honourable Mover 
has in view will be fullv achieved. T therefore beg to move my amend- 
ment to the following effect : 

“This roimcil rerommonils to tho Govornor General in Council to appoint a com- 
mittee of Members of both Enoses to ronsider the desirability of amending the Indian 
Income-tax' Act by the introdnofion of etc.” 

and the the Eesolution will remain. 

HoNpuRABLE THE PEESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

# 

*‘That for the words ‘to introduce a Bill in the Central Legislature to amend* the 
'i^ords ‘to appoint a committee of Members of both Houses to consider the desirability 
of amending’ be substituted.” 

Thk Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BHAYNE (Finance Secretary )|: Sir. 
the difficulty which I find in accepting the amendment is the unsettling 
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Hatti-ro of a furthaa? inquiry on the income-tax administration of the otj^untry. 
We had an Income-tax Bill, 1918. Four years later, after a report of ^ 
All-India inquiry, which investigated the whole question in extraordinai®^ 
detail, there was another Income-tax Bill in 1922. Not long ago the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee examined various aspects of the income-tax with very 
great care and in great detail and they made certain recommendations ; and 
of the four recommendations wdiich are before the House in the Ciriginal,|j, 
Eesolution, there is only one recommendation, namely, the last, which they 
appeared to be prepared to support. It is hardly fair either to the assessee 
hr to the Income-tax Administration, namely, the Central Boar4 of Eevenue, 
to subject them to another inquiry at this stage when scarcely 4 years 
have elapsed to enable the Bill of 1922 to get into full working order and 
for its defects to be discovered. There have been defects, it is admitted. 
Many of these defects have been removed by amending Bills, and now 
another amending Bill has been introduced in another place. It is not 
fair to the assessee because though the assessee cannot be said to like* 
paying income-tax — none of us like it — still at the same time a great deal 
of the dislike is removed if one feels that the tax is regular and if one is 
not subjected to continual change and continual complications. Nor is 
it fair to the Central Board of Revenue that they should have to undergo* 
another inquiry. They have done a very great deal to bring the Income- 
tax Administration out of chaos into order. It may not be perfect at the 
present moment, but at the same time the Income-tax Administration are 
doing their best to meet such objections as may be brought to their notice. 
Therefore, Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Sardar SHIVDEV SINGH OBEROI (Punjab: 
Sikh) : Sir, I feel very much interested in the subject-matter of the Resolu- 
tion and the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend. So I rise to* 
support the amendment put forward by my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy. The Income-tax Act as it stands at present on the Statute- 
book consists of many inequalities and there are many points which do* 
require a thorough examination from the public point of view. It has been 
said by the Honourable Member from the Government side that this Act 
was first passed in 1918 and then it was amended in 1922, and that after 
a short lapse of 4 or 5 years it is again sought to be amended. I take that 
argument and say that if the necessity was felt to amend it 4 years after 
it was passed in 1918, the necessity has been felt now to amend it again 
for the public interest after it was passed in 1922. Apart from the fact 
that this is a sort of direct taxation which is naturally felt by the people 
who pay, there are many sections which ignore altogether the interests of 
the assessee which have been embodied in the law simply to foster and 
promote the interests of the Government. Take, for instance, the question 
of the loss and profits of the assessee. There is a section ip tl>e present 
Income-tax Act — section 34 I understand — wEich says that if Ay amopijt 
in one year has escaped assessment, the Income-tax Officer i| empowerea 
to assess that amount in the next year. If the law provides thte 
section for the interest of the Government, there cannot be any just reason < 
based on equity for not allowing the losses of one year, which a business' 
man or tradesman suffers, to be set-off against the profits of the next year. 

I think that on this very principle the income-tax law of England has been 
based, namely, not to assess the tax of one yeaj^on the income and profits 
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of* the previous year, but to assess the income-tax on the average income of 
the last three years. This means that if a loss is incurred by the assessee 
in one year ai^d a profit is gained in the next year, there would be an average 
^of the loss and profit and thus the right amount would be calculated for the 
purpose of assessment. This is one of the great inequities of 
1 p. M, present Income-tax Act. 

Then, take the right of objections and appeals. The Act provides for 
Assistant Commissioners above Income-tax Officers and Commissioners 
above Assistant Commissioners. On certain points an appeal lies to Assis- 
tant Commissioners and on certain other points to Commissioners. What 
I beg to say^rwith all the emphasis at my command is this : that all these 
• officers belong to one and the same Department, namely, the Income-tax 
Department, and they naturally feel interested on beh^f of Government 
in the assessments made from the bottom and from the pen of the Income- 
tax Officer. It would not be uncharitable if I say that the Assistant Com- 
missioner naturally has the ambition to become a Commissioner, and he 
will naturally see that his Commissioner watches how many appeals he 
accepts and how many objections he accepts of the assessees who object. 
What I mean to say is this : that all these officers belong to the same 
Department which assesses the income, and it does not therefore quite 
fall w^ithin the right principles of justice. The assessing authority must 
be one, and the authority to hear the objections and the appeals must be 
another. 

Another funny section is found in the Income-tax Act wffiere it is said 
that if the return sent by the Income-tax Officer to be filled up by the 
assessee is not returned wfithin a time-limit of thirty days, the Income-tax 
Officer has the authority to assess income according to wdiat he chooses, 
and in that case the assessee is deprived of the right of appeal. This does 
not seem to me to be a very sound principle. If the assessee fails, not 
wilfully but owing to other engagements of his. to submit that return to 
the Income-tax Officer, he must liave a right of appeal if lie finds that ho 
is heavily taxed, just as is the case in civil couris. If any cx parte decree 
is given by a Sub-]udgc, although the party had been served wdth a summons 
to attend and explain wdicthcr he owes the sum claimed of to the plaintiff 
or not, still if the defendant is unable to appear in the court and the ex 
parte decree is passed against him he has got a right within a certain time 
to apply to get that decree set aside. So it must be in this Act also. 

Then, take the question of allowances. It has been rightly put by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chari, that in the English law of income-tax 
different treatment to different assessees is given under that law. If a 
man wdio has only a wife and earns Its. 2,000 is assessed to income-tax. 
if a man who has got no wdfe to maintain is assessed at the same rate and 
if a man who has got two or three boys reading in a school or college is 
assessed ai the same rate and has to pay the same amount to the Gov- 
ernment as tax upon his income, then it is not equitable. The framers 
of the law in England were very wdse to take into consideration^ one of 
tile canons of taxation, that is, the capacity to bear the taxation. It 
Is undoubted that the capacity to bear taxation in the case of a man who 
has got two or three children to educate is much less than that of 
man who has got no children to educate in schools and colleges. So this 
:afieot8 one of the canons of taxation if all the men are to be taxed equally. 
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I find, Sir, that th^ whole Income-taa: Act does require reconsideration 
and amendment, and it can be 4one only in two >^ays : -either by ap 
Honourable Member of this House or of the other House fttinging forward 
a private Bill, or, as has been suggested by my Honourable friend. Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy, by appointing a committee to go into the whole ques- 
tion of apiending the Act. I have thought over this question and have 
taken the opportunity of sending in an amending Bill to the Income-tax 
Act. It has been submitted to His Excellency the Governor General as it 
required his sanction before being introduced in the Council; but at the 
present moment I fool that I must give my support to the amendment 
proposed by my Honourable friend that the whole question should be 
entrusted to a committee consisting of Members of both Houses to make 
the necessary amendments in the present Income-tax Act. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADA8 BANTU LU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, I only wish to take a few minutes. 1 rise to support 
the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend. Sir, Maneckji 
Padabhoy. I really cannot understand the position of thi^ Honourable 
Mr. Brayne towards the amendment. The whole question of taxes on 
income was one of the subjects referred to the Taxation Inquiry Committee 
since the passing of the last Income-tax Act. I expected Government to 
give some effect to the recommendations of that Committee. It would 
bo wrong to say that that Committee accepted m iota the principles of 
the present Act. They have not done so. I agree that ni) Honourable 
friend Mr. Chari has committed a tactical blunrler in clubbing together a 
number of these proposals; he ought to have brought them up either as 
separate Besoliitions or moved for a committee in th(‘ terms in wdiich the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has done. He sufiors a great deal 
of disadvantage from the form of his Resolution. But, as a matter of 
fact, I wish to point out that the Taxation Inquiry Committee have really 
laid the foundation for a consideration of the w^hole question by the 
Government or a Committee. For instance, even on the question of 
the adjustment of loss in one year against the profit of anoilier year 
they have, pointed out that, while the existing system in England is on a 
basis of three years’ average, the Roval Commission on Income-tax of 
1920 had really gone so far as to recommend a basis of six years’ set- 
off. They have also pointed out that in regard to the appellate 
tribunals, though there might be a difficulty in finding suitable Com- 
missioners in the mufassal, they agreed to a qualified proposal that 
that system mie-ht be started in the Brosidencv-to'wns whore it 
would be more easy to find Commissioners; thev have made a n'com- 
mendation like that though in rather a halting wav. On various other 
matters also tliey have made certain recommendations and those are 
matters which certainly ought to engage the attention of the Government 
and the Government ought to welcome a suggestion w^hich merely gives 
them ample opportainities to have the w’hole question examincdii Nobody 
is committed to any particular view and nobody can denv that the adminis- 
tration of the Income-tax Act in this country' is one of very vital import- 
ance to all sections of the people, and that it cau‘=es a wod deal of trViion 
and irritation if it is not properly administered. Therefore, T hope that the 
recommendations of the Taxation Inquiry Committee will be tested by 
another Committee, and such recommrndations as the Taxation Innniry 
Committee have made or other recommendations which may be suitable^ 
anqay be suggested by a "BiH. ^ 
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In regard to another portion also of fhe Hon&urable Mr. Ghari’s Eeso- 
lution, that is, ^dth reference to the differentiation betyeeen earned and 
unearned imobj^effe, the Taxation Inquiry ComWttee do not really rule it 
out. All thafr 't^ey said was that the lands which were the main forms of 
investments in tne coxmtry were exempt from income-tax and that, there- 
fore, the question could not be considered; but if the question of levying 
income-tax on agricultural incomes was again centered, they said that 
the question of unearned incomes should also be considered, and, there- 
fore, that would also be a problem for 'the Committee. I think there- 
fore the best solution will be to adopt the amendment which asks for a 
Committee to go thoroughly into this matter, and I heartily support the 
amendment. 

The Honourable Sir JOHN BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has by proposing this 
amendment to the liesolution before the House got me out of a very 
considerable difficulty, because with regard to the Eesolution of myj 
Honourable lrie|ui Mr. Chari, while I found it possible to support him in 
connection witV one of the sub-sections of his Eesolution, I could not do 
so with regard to the first three. The first three sub-sections — if I may 

describe them — are in an entirely different category to sub-section (d). 
The first three sub-sections are {a) provision on the English lines for allow- 
ances in res})(‘ct of wdvc's, children and dependants of the assessee, (b) 
provision on Ihe English lines for objections and appeals against assess- 
ment, (c) provision for differentiation for income-tax purposes between 
earned and unearned incomes. Now, Sir, these three suggestions raise 
perhaps more considerable difficulties than my Honourable friend has 
contemplated. Some of these difficulties are indicated in the Eeport of 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee. In any case, they are all suggestions 
which would require the most careful consideration before this House 
could be committed to support them, and this purpose will be achieved and 
opportunity will be given for that necessary consideration if the Committee 
suggested by iny Honourable friend be appointed. 

With rc'gard to the fourth recommendation. It is in an entirely differ- 
ent category, and at ibis point I might refer to what was said by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Brayne. My Honourable friend put forward a plea 
for a harassed Central Board of Eevenue who had been given an Income- 
tax Act in 1922, and who had been (‘onstantly asked to alter it. 1 do not 
think that any Honourable IMcmber of this House wdll have very much 
sympathy wdth the Central Board of Eevenue. It is true that they got 
an Act in 1922, and it is tru(‘ that there have been a great many amending 
Acts passed Imit T think, if the history of these amending Acts be inquired 
into, it woll be found that they all emanated from the Central Board of 
Eevenue themselves. Not only do the Central Board of Eevenue put 
foiwvard a new Act at almost every Session of the Legislature, but betw^een 
the Sessioni^ they issue a number of rules under notification until now 
nobody knows what the income-tax law of the country really is. 

I now come to the fourth recommend at iop of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Chari, and that is, that provision should be made for giving effect to 
the recommendation of the Taxation Inquiry Committee for setting-off the 
losses sustained in one year against the profits sustained in the subsequent 
year. Sir, this is not a point that has for the first time been brought up' 
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have be@riu.pre9sl1^ ''iS(Wem6ient tS^ake soi^^ie action in conn^ion with it 
for at least“five y#ars. In 1922 representations were mad^ . to Government 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce and the reply of Government at 
that time was a very lengthy one. X not propose to trouble this House 
at this time with all t1ie details. I rapjied to these in what was for me a 
long spe^fch the Associated Cham})0>^ meeting in Cawnpore recently. 
But one paiNstlular objection which raised was that in no country in 
the world, lidth the exception of Sduth Africa, was the principle of setting- 
off previous losses against profits in the year of assessment accepted. 
That has been entirely changed since that objection was put forward. As 
my Honourable friend Mr. Pantulu has pointed out, the law in England 
now provides that losses may be set-off against profits as far back as six 
years. The question was from time to time brought up between 1922 and 
1926. In 1925 a Eesolution on the subject was again presented at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commero#, on that 
occasion it was replied to by the Honourable Sir Cha^|A/nnes. In his 
speech he made certain important statements. He said»»(Pltt the question 
had been referred to the Taxation Inquiry Committee, and that he had with 
him a very able note which had been prepared by Mr. Loftus Tottenhan# 
and which would be very carefully examined by the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee He added that, if that Committee should make proposals in res- 
pect of this subject, these would be considered with the greatest care by 
the Government of India. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce asked Gov- 
ernment to supply them with a copy of the note written by Mr Loftus 
Tottenham, but they were informed that its contents were private and that 
it could not be supplied However, while we do not know what is in 
that note, we know this that it was considered by the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee, and that after they had had the advantage and privilege 
reading it, the Taxation Inquiry Committee expressed the opinion that h£0 
been read by my friend on my right. They said, after reading this note 
written by the head of the Central Board of Revenue, to which mv friend 
Mr. Brayne referred, that it seemed to them that the substantial justice 
of the cl^im to be permitted to set-off could not be denied, but they recog- 
nised the necessity in Indian conditions for a limitation of the concession 
The important point is that they considered that the substantial justice of 
the claim to be permitted to set-off could not be denied. Well, the matter 
was again brought up at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Cawnpore in December last, when the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett was present ; but at this point I may diverge for a moment I 
do not wish to take up the time of the House at this stage bv gointr into 
many arguments in connection with the justice of the propotal that losses 
should be set-off against profiles, especially in view of the opinion that has 
been expressed by the Taxation Inquiry Committee. But I TVould subm^*t 
that Government is in the nature of a partner in each business in this 
country. Whenja business makes large profits, they take a large share of 
these profits, ana it seems equitable that when a business makes losses, 
if they do not bear anv paj*t of these losses, they should at least allow 
assessees to set-off these losses against the profits of the following year 
before assessing them for the purpose of taxation. The proposition is so 
i?imple and so fair, it seems to me, that it doeStBot require any elaboration 
l)y me. ^ ^ 
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I now come tl^e liiaetifig |t CaWmpor^ in 1926 wkekJbe 4B3«#er was 
again bro^fc# In his Veply io %^/^SQlii1^n )|l*pved by 

myself, &r rather in the course* of his rejfly/ fhe HonouU^bte tpe Finance 
Member made the following statements; 

“In the hrst place, 1 am not prepare^ to deny out of hand that th^r^ ^is -ek Tery 
fair case in equity for some change m TtSlg«6:d to business |o 63 es.*’ 

He again said : a / - 

“1 am quite prepared to admit at once , that the caae fpr 
losses to be carried forward is oiie tht fairness of which it is impofsftae jl^ CfijiSCt 
out of hand.” '' 

Then again, he said : 

“I am prepared to give an undertaking on the part of Government that the 
matter shall be examined with a view to the introduction of legislation to meet 
the claim of business people to allow losses to be carried forward as eoon as it 
seems to the Government that this can be introduced in a way that can satisfy 
business opinion and yet not interfere with the efficient working of tha Income-tax 
Department/' 

^ ^ I think to (3^ one wiio knows my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, 
it will be apphreidft that he could hardly be expected on an occasion like this 

say more Well, having heard these valuable opinions on the subject of 
'aatting-off losses against profit, and having in view the fact that the ques- 
tion has been under the consideration of Government for the last five years, 
I do not think there is much force in the argument of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Braync, that it would be unfair and harassing to the Central 
' " Poard of Eevenue to introduce an amendment of the Income-tax Act to 
give effect to the recommendation which has been supported by the high 
official opinion that I have quoted, and it is in order to consider this and 
also the other recommendations of my Honourable friend, Mr. Chari, that 
this Committee has been suggested. This Committee would not 'neces- 
sarily accept all these suggestions, but would examine them and recom- 
this Council to put forward for the consideration of Government 
sunh of them as they approve of. I strongly recommend the appointmOTt 
of this Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAKI : Sir, I am glad ^jhat an 
amendment has been proposed for the formation of a Committee for the 
consideration of the changes proposed in the Eesolution. I think that, 
having regard to the fact that various considerations ought to be taken 
into account in examining the desirability of introducing these changes, 
it is proper that a Committee should go into the matter fully with a Tiew 
to give to the Government of India its opinion after delibeiratipn ao that 
there may be no possible objection to the introduction of those ohang^ at 
least which are recommended by a boJy so constituted* 

The HoNoiftAiiLB the PBESIDENT: The original question was*: 

“That this O^ncil recommends to the Governor General in Council to introduce 
a Bill in the Oentral Legislature to amend the Indian Income-tax Act by the intro- 
duction of (a) provision on the English lines for aUowaneee in reafSBot of wtm, 
children and dependants of the assessee, (b) provision on the Ijmes for 

objections and appeals against assessment, (c) provision for diif erentiilTon for income- 
purposes bitoeen earned and unearned incomes, and (d) provision for giring 
iffect to the reiflnmendation of the Taxation Bnquiry Oommittee for settiiig*off «liie 
loss sustained in one year against. the profits earned in thu aubeequiBlit y t^ r/*^ 

Since which an amendm^ has been 

the words To i|Mfcice i Bill ^n the Central Lerislat^ amNod* 
the > word! *to appoint a Coi&litee of Of both Jttotises to consitoThe 

diiBiRnbiUty ol be svfl^tute4^’ ^ 


G 
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The qttesticm 1 to p)it^|B tha% tEfit amendniexit made. 

The motion was adopted. 

The HoNotiEABLE THE PBESIDENT : I do not know whether the Hon- 
ourable Sir Arthur Fi‘bom still desires* to put the Eesolution in parts. 
The ResOlutioui as amended recon^rilends the appointment of a Committee 
to examin^^^flie question of amending the Income-tax Act to make pro- 
vision for tke four points in Mr. ^CI^Ari's Eesolution 

The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM : My point has been met 
by the amendment. 

^HE Honourable tUe PEESIDENT : The question is : 

**That the amended Resolution be adopted.'^ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Ttro of the Clock. ^ 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clocks 
the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

RESOLUTION RE PROVISION OF INTERMEDIATE CLASS ACCOM- 
MODATION ON THE SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA EAU (Madras ; Non- 
Muhammadan) : Mr. President, I beg to move the following Resolution 
which stands in my name: 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate steps 
be take^^^to provide intermediate class accommodation in all the passenger and mail 
trains of the South Indian Railway Company, both metre and broad gauges, and 
that the same fare as that now charged by the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Company for that class, namely, 5 pies per mile, be charged by the South 
Indian Railway Company as well.” 

Sir, about this time last year when I casually went through the pro- 
c<»edings of the meetings of the Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways held on the 18th, 19th, and 20th January, 1926, Vol. II, No. 6, I 
came across an amazing statement made therein on page 68 to the effect 
that “ there is no intermediate class on the South Indian Railway 
As one coming from the Southern Presidency and one in the know" of 
thipgs pertaining to the South Indian Railway administration, I was 
really imrprised to find such a misdeading and incorrect statement record- 
ed in an oflGloiid document published by the Government of Tndia, and curi- 
osity le<! me to consult my friend Mr. Rama Iyengar, who known to be 
good at facts, and figures regarding Railways, in the las#Assembly, 6A 
this subject/ He was surprised too and waS himself taken aback when 
he read it, but he was absent at that particular meeting and ^6 he said he 
was not a party to that statement. At the time of the discussion 0t the 
Railway Budget, I pointed referponilto this and askbd^ th4<Jovern- 

xnent to reconcile this^ statement with the actualities, bnjfc fSje S|»eecheS pf 
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both the Hoiioui^ibW Sir^lenlfBiit Hin^j klid|»^bhe Sir Charles 

Innes in reply Railway BuSgetM^ate, while thej^wilfeidered from 

China to Peru oar^road pnrr6]|)l0i of administration and even 

gave admonitions^lb the Honourable ^ IVfembers who referred 

t(i the vexed questions of the hour, su6h as the Indianization of the rail- 
way staff, etc., were silent on this particular .point, probably because it 
was an ugly fact which could |;>e met. I hav4 therefore thought it 
best to move a Resolution on the sUbiect of intermediate class accommo- 
dation on the South Indian Railway lb evoke a reply from the Govern- 
ment and make them take definite action in the matter early — which I am 
now doing. 

The South Indian Railway stands unique among all the railways in 
India in successfully defying public opinion in the matter of providing 
rnd improving intermediate class accommodation in their trains. The 
intermediate class accommodation is very useful for, and very largely 
availed of by, the middle classes, who have not the means to travel in 
either of the, two upper classes and who are reluctant at the same time to 
b. huddled together in the proverbially overcrowded third class carriages 
like beasts of burden The agitation, therefore, for the provision of inter- 
beasts of burden. The agitation, therefore, for the provision of inter- 
mediate class accommodation on the metre gauge section of this Railway 
grew so much in volume and intensity that the Railway Administration 
made a show of providing an intermediate class in the two Geylon Boat 
Mails by labelling a third class compartment in each as intermediate class 
end fixing the maximum fares allowed, namely, 7^ pies per mile. This 
was at the beginning of 1922 or so. If I were to give a true description 
of this intermediate class carriage, I am afraid I may not be able to find 
choice expressions in the English dictionary. It is nothing but a third 
class compartment converted into an intermediate class, the only differ- 
ence being that the paint inside the compartment is of a different colour 
from that of the third class and perhaps less sticky and the seats are 
provided with cushions of cocoanut fibre. The compartment selected is 
very narrow, where passengers cannot freely move about nor can they 
conveniently sit, because the seat is not broad enough to allow the full 
circumference of their bodies to rest on it without a portion of it protrud- 
ing outside. The manner of passengers sleeping comfortably on sueh 
seats during the niglits can better be imagined than described. Railway 
journey especially in the lower classes is not meant for such comforts, 
and passengers must either accustom themselves to be wide awake all 
through, hovrever long their journey or to practise dozing while sitting 
ys an indispensable art, before taking up railway journey in India. There 
is only one common urinal, and no wash basin, no toilet, no electric fans 
ere provided. There is no possibility for free ventilation either as the 
compartment resembles a cage walled all round. This is the sort of inter- 
mediate class accommodation that is provided, for which the company is 
extorting from^ the travelling public the maximum rate of 7| pies per mile I * 
I underetand that even this small mercy was due to pressure from the 
Railway Bo|||d and the Goveniment and this attempt was first branded 
as ah experiment **. But this miserable experiment still continues, 
though it is now five years since it 'was started, Any amount of represent-* 
ation and li^tation in the Press and on the |>latform to confirm this ex- 
periipdiiLt, to;provide a better type of accommodation, to reduce the fares, 
etd.; *1 no avail. The Railway Company had been pleading some 
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or tiirniiaif^'g, deaf eajf’JbpJ tl|e deniamdi of the public. 

BWdently, tii© Company MjlerTOus th^iftMt^y lose its income from the 
©bOOUd ola«B if an intermfemate ilass run on all trains and the experi- 
Aietit confirmed. Assuming for the sake o# argument %hat some second 
dlasi^ pa^atogers may^take to th^ intermediate class, the Company will 
be moic*e than compensated by .a number of third class passengers 

taMng to tjite intermediate. of the audacious attempts of this 

Bailway to make out a case that^'thet intermediate class is not popular, by 
arbittalffly fixing 7^ pies per mile for thO intermediate class mail and 9 pies 
per mile for the second class for the Trivandrum Express, thereby inducing 
p«is9eii|feba to prefer the second class in the latter to the intermediate 
close ia* ttie farmer, the intermediate class is still largely availed of and is 
tecomiag imcreasingly popular. For the twelve months ending December 
the total nuniber of intermediate class passengers carried by the 
SOulb India® Railway was 17,426 and the earnings amounted to 
Rs. 1>1©,794. ft must be ricmembered that only the two Boat Mails 
coezy intermediate ciaSs ajcoommodation. If 17,426 passengers had travel- 
led? in a year, it mean® that roughly 25 passengers a day 
have travelled ha each Boat' Mail in its most uncomfortable compartments 
wMl ps^visdion for 18 Serthe during the night. If in 18 berths during the night 

, 88^ seats during the day), 26 passengers had been carried in a train, 
id it not popttlstr? If at the highest rate in India, namely, 7^ pies per mile, 
the 26 passengers for 18 berths every day, does it indicate 

want of piipularity of the intermediate class? Is not the Company benefited 
far more than it deserves by the Intermediate class passengers? And is 
nbt therefbre the Company morally bound to reduce its Intermediate class 
fl»©e and provkie better aind more spacious accommodation? The other 
sysfiSrhs df Railways in India are far ahead of this Railway in the matter 
of l»termsdiate class acoommodation. They run one full Intermediate 
carriage in all their mail trains and the North Western Railway, T under- 
stand,. are runniiig three intermediate class carriages in some of their 
pasi^eng®r trains. The East Indian Railway whose Intermediate class 
ca^nlagss are well kn^wn for their palatial accommodation are intending to 
refluc© th# fares for intermediate class to pies per mile for distance over 
306 miles, While the third dose mail fares on the South Indian Railway are 
much Mtgher than that. The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway has 
prehrided intermediate class occommodatison in 41 trains and from the Ist 
April 1926 to' the 81st March 1926 carried 344.786 intermediate class pas- 
sez^lfisMfs, €«wh)ing Bs. 6,94,000. This works out at 8,409 passengers per 
trato as against 8,718 per train carried by the South Indian Rail- 
way/ Gm there be better evidence as to the popularity of 

thd mtemiediate class on the South Indian Railway? Can it 

be* ©Aid that its introduction would be a retrograde step as 
the Agent' of f^e South Indfari Raifway seems to opine? Can anything 
beliior© a^bsul?d than a metre gauge line charging more for third class than 
a broad gauge on© does for its intermediate? To add insult to iniury. 
the public art toW in a public document tibat there is no mterpaedfate class 
on the Soutft fcidiim Railway. It is cleaA^Iy an attempt to hoodwink the 
Members of the Legislatfire ^and I do^not know whether the statement 
originally ewlonated thi Railway Company or whether the 'Goveyn- 

m®Bt thettiselTes are authors of It. If the explanation be th|it^jj!id 

provision of ihteriiftadii^ class on the Railway It 

experimental measure ancl needs, therefore, no mention b§^ made of it, 
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then what 1$ ihte^j^way iop^iP to tte Honburabi^ Members of 4hi® House and 
the other, to^ kno# of 0mh ^^ni^estperiident iried, the tesulta of that 

eatperiment and' the in^ul%s ^akfen ^to oonfiita trfj abandon that experiment? 
Tlwjre is nothing oa irecord to sjaow that suto an experiment at all is on foot, 
and the eaminga iioin the intA’mediate 9 }ass whose rate is doutiJe t}ii%t of 
the tfhird oiass, are not separately exhifetted either ih the Budgiit of the 
South Indian Bailway or in the Standiicg«yi|aance Committee’s Proceedings 
alluded to above. On page 44 of the Proceedings, an analysis of 
pafssenger traffic on the South Indian Bailt^y is given in which it is said 
under the heading intermediate class — number and eamings — “No 
mediate class Are we to understand. Sir. that the intermediate ctask is 
treated as third class or as second class? What is this wonderful system 
of accotunting called, Sir, to include the earnings from a pairticular class 
with a different rate of its own, under another unknown class, making the 
earnings from that class abnormally swell? The Eailw'ay Administration has 
got separate figures but they are unwilling to disclose them for reasons which 
are too well-known, namely, to brand the experiment as a failure and drop 
the question of intermediate class accommodation altogether. HaVe the 
Government Bail way Audit Department approved of this system? Have 
they drawn' the attention of the Bailway Administration or the Eailway 
Board to this wrong and misleading method of accounting? These 
some of the questions which require a clear and detailed explanation. 

Now, turning to the subject of my Besolution, Sir, I would ask the 
Government to urge on the South Indian Bailway Administration to* provide 
suitable and spacious intermediate class accommodation in all their pas- 
senger and mail trains, both broad gauge and metre gauge, and reducing the 
existing fare of pies per mile to 5 pies, the same as what is prevailing 
on the neighbouring line, the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way, I 
now commend this Besolution for the favourable acceptance of this House. 

The Honourable Mr, G. L. COBBETT (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, the 
Honourable Mover has struck a chord with which most of us will sympa- 
thise, for we are all fond of grumbling at the railway authorities and their 
shortcomings, and wondering why they do this and why they don’t do that. 
But my personal experience has been that when I have had oociision to 
go into it, they generally have got a very good reason for what they Have 
done or what they have left undone. In the case of this particular ques- 
tion — ^the provision of intermediate class accommodation by the South 
Indian Bailway — the facts are actually as follows : In 1885 intermediate class 
a^omiJiodation was introduced as an experimental measure and was con- 
timied for three years. It was then found that there was oonsifeafcJe 
financial loss owing to the lack of demand for this accom- 
modation, and it was withdrawn. Subsequently, another experiment 
was kied to provide hiore comfort and space for those who 
were prepared to pay for it: this was to reserve two third class seats for 
li third class fares; but there was a poor response and this w’as also 
withdrawn. Again, in 1908, another experiment was made; tliird clmn 
passengers on the Ceylon Boat Mail train wear© offered lying down accom- 
nrodation at double third class fares. This was subseqnently reduced to 
li third claas fares, but again there was no adequate response 
a^ the matter was droppJed. During Ihe War nWhing more csould Be done, 
of course, owing to the great shortage of rbllii^ But aft^ifwwEde, 

^ J position 'beeame eaai^, the mather aginn re-«xamined, ’ 

aw Vbteitnediate elasd carriaghd wefe provid 

Mail train and arr%till running and carrying on an 


It ' cm the4^i9yfeip Bmi 
average 41 'passengers 
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a 4ay. A further extensiori is at the preselftt moiMB|bt bein;^ qeasidered by 
the Agent of the Eailway tod th# Local ^Ejirisory ddrnmittoe. As a result 
of a discussion in November la^ the |Oo!n&ttee were ^ked to advise 
whet|ier tJ^ public would prefer one of two alternatives : firstly, the intro- 
duction intermediate accommodation, or secondly, provision for the reser- 
vation of eight third class seats — ^that would be a tliird class compartment — 
for the price of six third class faa^s. That is where the matter now stands. 
I think this House will agree that this question is essentially a local one 
and dependent on local supply and demand. I think the Eailway is taking 
all reasonable steps now to meet the docal demand, and it should be left 
to work out its own problem with» the assistance of the Local Advisory 
Committee, without any interference from the Government of India. 

At the Same time, I think this Eesolution raises a very interesting ques- 
tion of'gehef^d policy, which is well worth ventilating; that is, whether the 
number of classes on a railway should be multiplied in future, or whether 
they should be as few as possible. The Honourable Member's motion 
suggests that we should add another class where it does not exist, and of 
course it iS quite easy to see that it is a very attractive proposition to 
pravide a large number of classes to suit all tastes and requirements; and 
I fifipk one has particular sympathy for the class to whom the Honourable 
Mover referred, that is, those who are not able to afford second class fares 
but yet want a little more privacy and more space than the present third 
class aoeUmmodation affords. But, on the other hand, the multiplicity of 
classes is open to some very serious objections: first of all, it must lead to 
a great deal of empty carriages running on trains. You cannot estimate 
in advance how many passengers of each particular class you are going to 
carry, and very often you may find one class crowded while the carriages 
of another class are empty. Anybody who has travelled must of course 
be aware of that. And that in itself is an uneconomical arrangement which 
should be avoided, if possible. But it is a good deal worse to my mind than 
merely uneconomical ; because the provision of these additional intermediate 
carriages, which may not be occupied, may restrict very seriously the 
amount of space that is available for the third class passengers, whose dis- 
comforts we particularly wish to avoid increasing. In other countries 
I think the tendency is everywhere to reduce the number of classes. You 
had four classes originally in the early days in some countries; and then 
they reduced it to three, and then to two; and sometimes on many trains 
you have only one class. That is the general line of progress; and I think 
this has been achieved, at any rate partly, by constantly improving the 
accommodation for the lowest class; and I think that is ^hat many of us 
would like to see in India. But the difficulty at present in improving the 
lowest class of accommodation is that there is a constant demand for 
reduction in the fares, which we had ventilated in this House only recently. 
And BO long as even the very low fares now charged are considered exces- 
sive, it is a very difficult thing obviously to improve the accommodation pro* 
vided. In the meantime there is another and a suitable way, as it seems 
to me, of providing for this class that the Honourable Mover mentioned, 
who want more privacy and more space than they can get in the ordinary 
third class carrienges, and that is to l^ovide facilities for reserving seats Or 
reserving a com;|>arlment oy the payment of so many third class fares. 
That is, as I 8«id, me other alternative which the Agent of ^e|feouth 
Itidian^^3R^iJ|t^y has pgk before his Advisorjr^Committee, ^ 
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a way that meet® 4ihe di^culty without adding to the number of classes on 
the Kailway^ 

So looking sijf ajj, one inSa^t^ that '^^e’ tendency in India as in other 
countries will be towards a reduction rather than an increase in the number 
of classes. And from this point of view^tl^ action proposed in th^ motion 
might be regarded as rather retrograde Wd likely to hamper the improve- 
ment of the conditions of third class travelling which we all would like to see. 
One does not want at the present moment to be dogmatic or lay down 
general principles on this question of whether we should have few classes 
or many classes in India. But at present I think the best thing one esn 
do is to regard it as a local problem. Ate you know, even in England where 
you have passenger traffic very highly developed, you still have the railway 
companies varying very much. On one railway you get first, second and 
third classes, on another you get first and third Onlyi nnd so on. 

1 think it is a point which each liailway Administration should Study for 
itself as a local problem, and in India we have the safeguard that they have 
a Local Advisory Committee wLose views on such matters are always vary 
useful. And I think, as the Local Advisory Committee is now consMering 
this particular question, it would be out of place and uncaUcd-for for the 
Government of India to interfere in their deliberations in regard tq j|his 
matter at the present moment, and I feel sure that the Honourable Mover 
will take the same view himself and will not press this Besdiution. 

Thb Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA BAU : Sir, I am 
surprised to hear the reply from Government, that they propose to give 
power to the railway to reserve seats or to reserve a compartment of 
8 seats by the payment of six third class fares, — a proposal which 
the Agent of the South Indian Bailway has put before his Advisory Com- 
mittee. That will never improve matters, because if one man desires to get 
intermediate class accommodation, he will have to arrange to get five more 
men. That does not meet the point I have mentioned. 

The Honourable Member says that it is entirely a question of policy, 
but until that question of policy is settled, I do not see why the South 
Indian llailway should act in a manner different from that of other Bail- 
ways where intermediate class accommodation is already provided. 

The Honourable Member next argued that if you introduce inter- 
mediate class accommodation, some of the compartments will have to run 
empty. I do not agree there. I myself have seen on different Bailway s 
in India that feittermediate compartments are not at all eii^pty. On the 
other hand, they are always running full, and people do make use of inter- 
mediate accommodation very extensively. Therefore, Sir, instead of de- 
creasing the intermediate claas accommodation, let the Honourable Member 
increase it and reduce the third class accommodation, to some extent, or for 
the matter of that, he can to some extent reduce even the second class 
accommodation. In that way it will be of very great use to the people. 

The Honourable Member himself admits that there are 41 intermediate 
class passengers to and fro eveiy^ day on- the;j*South Indian Bailway, and 
that the railway authorities are afraid that the income from the second 
claterViil ^ down. But I may assure the Honoiy^le Member and those 
interested In the matter that the income will cerllinly increfae and! more 
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third class passengers will travel by the intermedic^ class. Id these cir- 
cumstances, Sir, I do not see any reason why I should withdraw me Eesolu- 
tion. If the Honourable Member had givhh fee an assurantje that he would 
communicate the debate to the authorities of the South Indian Railway, 
so that t|ley might carry out my suggestions, I could have withdrawn the 
Resolution; but since he has nofddoe so, I do not wish to withdraw it. 

sHonoukabie the PEESIDhiNT ; Do I understand the Honourable 
Member to say that he does not see hia way to withdraw the Resolution? 

' ^ •yj' 

^IfeKouRABLE Eao Sahib DKl D. RAMA BAU : I do not wtmt to 
it. Sir. 

The Honousable the PRESIDENT : The question is that the following 
Beeolution ibe adopted : 

**ThiB Council rdcpmmends to the Governor General m Council that immediate 
'eiebs be taken to provide intermediate class accommodation in all the passenger 
aoii mail trams of the South Indian Bailway Company^ both metre and br^ 
gs^esi, aiMi ^h«t the same fare as that now charged by the Madras and South 
Ma&atta Railway Company for that class, namely, 5 pies per mile, be charged 
by South Indian Railway Company as well.’* 

The TOOtion wes negatived. 

The Cifepil then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
18thf February, 1927. ^ 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House af Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. ^ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

AiniY IN India Reserve of Officers. 

70. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFEEE : Will Government 
be pleased to state: — 

[a) whether the scheme for the Army in India Reserve of Officers has 
been successful in the provision of officers ^ 

{b) whether any adverse criticism has been received on the scheme; 

(c) the number of Indians who have taken advantage of the scheme; 

and 

(d) if the result so far achieved is disappointing as regards the anti- 

number, what steps they intend taking in the matter? 

The Honoiruble AIr. H. G. HAIG: (a) Yes, Sir, progress so far has 
been satisfactory. The scheme was inaugurated in August 1926 and up to 
the 1st F(I)ruar\, 1927, 379 officers and officers designate have been accept- 
ed for the Reserve. 

(h) None as yet, Sir. 

(a) Ten. 

(d) Does not arise. 

The Parasnis Collection of Historical Records and Pictures at 

Satara. 

71. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER: Will Government 
please state: — 

(а) what steps they have taken to retain the Paraains historical 

collection of records and pictures at Satara in this country; 

(б) whether the Government of India intend to secure the pictorial 

collection as a nucleus of a national gallery in New Delhi; 

(c) whether any part of that collection has already left India; and 

(d) whether arrangements will be made for the above records to be 

made available for all students? » 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULUAH 
Sahib Bahadur : The whole matter is at present under the consideration of 
the Qbiemment of India. 

” j} 
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Si,AVEUV Convention. 

72. The Honourable Siii HAIiOON JAFFJHv : Will (lOVLTiunent 

please lay on the table the papers relating to the recent Slavery Conven- 
tion, together with detiiils of the objections raised by Sir William Vincent 
to signing Articles 2 and 3 of that Convention? 

The Honourable Mu. H. G. HAIG (on behalf of the HonourabU Sir 

John Thompson) : The information asked tor b\ the Honourable 

Member is contained in the Final Beport ot the Delegation ot India to the 
Seventh (Ordinary) Session ot the Assembly of the League of Nations 
(1926), which was published in Part 1 of the Gazette of India, dated the 
5th February, 1927. 

Discovery of Silver in the Kanlra Valll\ and the Kuli' 

Valley . 

73. The Honourable Sir HABOON eTAFFEB: Will Govea-nment 

be pleased to state * — 

(a) whether it is a fact that a valuable vein of silver ore was recently 
found in the Kangra Valley and the Kulu Valley; 

, (b) how this ^nd has been verified; and 

(c) whether any steps have been taken to work it on a cornmerciai 
basis? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS: (a) Inquiries made from 
the Geological Surv(‘y and the Local GoveTmtu'nt have failed to elicit any 
confirmation of the alleg(‘d discovery . 

(b) and (c) . Do not arise. 

Giuevances op Workmen op the Great Indian Peninsula RA1LWA^ 
RFC4ARDiNa Service Gratuities. 

74. The Honourable Sir HABOON JAFFEB: Will Go\ernment 
please state : — 

(a) whether their attention has boon drawn to the grievances of 

workmen of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway regarding 
service gratuities; 

(b) whether foreigners are paid higher wages than Indians; 

(c) whether the Agent has been memorialised more than once ; 

(d) what action he has taken in respect to the comi)laints; and 

(c) what action, if any, Government intend taking to rc'drc'ss Iht'se 
grievances? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COBBETT: {a) GovemuK'nt have not 
received any representation on the subject from the workme n of the Grf‘at 
Indian Peninsula Bailway. 

(b) to (c). If tile Honourable Member refers tr> c(Ttain work- 

men employed on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, I would refer liim to 
the reply given to starred question No. 257 asked by Mr. B. K. Shfinmu- 
kham Chetty in the Legislative Assembly on the 31st August, 1925. 

If, however, the Honourable Member refers to Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway subordinates generally, I may inform him that there is no distinc' 
tion as regards pay on racial grounds. 
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KeSFARCHKS .'BY A >'ORWEOrAN METEOROLOGIST REtiARDlKG WeaTTIER 

Forecasts. 

75. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFEK . Will Government 
:please state : — 

(а) whether it has received authentic information from the Home 

' Government as to the recent investigations by a famous 

Norwegian meteorologist regarding the possibility cf weather 
forecasting; and 

(б) whether the results of those researches will be taken into con- 

sideration in the erection of the new meteorological obser- 
vatory now under construction at Poona? 

1hiE Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTETlS : (a) No; but the Meteoro- 
logical Department is filready fully informed on the matter, and a senior 
meteorologist of Department was recently placed on deputation to 
Dergen in Norway to study the details of the method of weather forecasting 
ill that (‘oimtry. 

(h) Yes. 

FoiniATlON OF AN EMPIRE PaT.aCE ('V AkTS IN LoNDON. 

70. I'liK H(jNouriABLE Sir HAEOON JAFFEll : Will Government 
be pleased to state: — 

(a) whether it has been approached with regard to the formation 
of an Empire Palace of Arts in London; and 

(h) whether it is Government’s intention to participate in such a 
scheme along with the other Dominions? 

The HoNoruAiiJ.K Khan Dmiaduu Sir MUHA.AIMAD HABTBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : {a) and (/)). Presumably the Honourabk' Alember is 

referring to the forthcoming exhiliition at the Imperial Gallery of Art, 
London, to he held irom April to dune 1927. The Government of India 
have been askt^cl to paidieipatc' in tliis exhibition and have issued a press 
commiini(pi(^ explaining the arrangements which they have made for the 
selection of n'presenlative works ol art by living Indian artiste. 

Skttleimtint of the Families of AIoplah Convicts in the Andamans. 

77. The HoNoriaBLE Sir FIABOOX JAFFEII : Will Government 
be pleased to state: — 

(а) if it is a fact that thc‘ famili<'S of se\era] Mo]>lah convicts, who 

recently returned to their \illages. have decided to accompany 
the convicts back to the Andamans to settle down perma- 
nently ; 

(б) if so, how many such villagers are thus settling in the penal 

establishment ; 

(c) under what conditions are they allowed to settle down : and 

(d) what special concessions, if any, are granted by Government? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAT(^: (a) Yes. 

(6) The number of free Moplahs, including men, women and children 
now residing in the Andamans with their conrict relatives, is 846- 

A 2 
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(c) and (d). I would invite the attention of the HonouraBle Member to 
the Home Department Kesolution No. F. -184/ 24- Jails, dated the 4th ^ 
October 1926, which was published in the Gazette of India of the 9th Octo- 
be 1926. 

Action taken on Resoiations passed by the Historical Recokds 

Commission. 

78. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFER: Will Government 
be pleased to state — 

(а) what resolutions have been passed during the past three years 

by the Historical Records Commission; 

(б) what action has been taken on each ; 

(c) the cause of the delay in cases where no ao(bion has so far been 

taken; and 

(d) the total expense of this Commission during that period ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir IMI^HAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : (a) to (c). The Honourable Member is refeiTed to Volumes 
VI, Vll and VIll of the printed proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission which have been placed in the Library of this House. A 
summary of the Resolution passed with the action taken thereon will be 
found in Appendix A of each Volume. 

(d) The total expenses of the Commission during the years 1928-24 to 
1925-26 are as follows: — 





1923-24 

• 

3,277 

1924-25 

• 

2,577 

1925-36 


. . 4,000 revised estimate. Actual 

figures are uot at present 
available. 

1926-27 Budget estimate . 

• 

4,000 plhs 2.000 for the bis- 
toric.il exhibition in con- 
nection with the meeting 
of the Commission. 


\ Visit of the Royal Commission on Agriculture to England 

during the Summmer. 

79. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFER: Will Government 
be pleased to state: — 

(a) if it is the intention of the Royal Commission on Agriculture to 

make an ofiBcial visit to England during the summer; 

(b) if so, what will the exteft expense be; 

(c) when the final report of the Commission is to be expected ; anil 

(d) whether a progress report will be published when the Commission 

adjourns for thfe hot weather? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) Tee. 

(h) The visit to England will entail little, if any, extra expenditure as 
the cost of passages, etc., will be balanced ^|)y savings in allowances and 
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cost of establishmeat which would have to be incurred if the Commission 
stayed in India. 

(c) It is not at present ' possible to state when the final report will be 
ready. 

(d) The Commission as at present advised does not propose to publish 
any progress report. 

MOTION RE ELECTION OF A PANEL FOB THE STANDING ' 
COMMITTEE ON EMIGKATION: 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULLAH 
Bahib Bahadur (Education, Health and Lands Member) : I beg to move : 

“That this Council do proceed to elect in tlie manner described in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands Notification No. 114, dated the 7th February, 1924, 
a panel of 8 members from which the members of the Standing Committee to advise 
on questions relating to Emigration in the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands will be nominated.” 

Sir, it IS not necussary for me to add any remarks in explanation of 
this molion. Honourable Members will remember that these elections 
have become an annual feature. The term of office of the members of this 
Committee which was elected last year will expire on the 24th of this 
month, and hence the necessity for tresh elections. 

The motion was adopted. 


MOTION RE ELECTION OF A PANEL FOB THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE TO ADVISE ON SUBJECTS IN THE DEPABT- 
MENT OF INDUSTBIES AND LABOUB. 

The Honourable Mr, A. C. McWATTEBS (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : I beg to move : 

“That this Council do proceed to elect in the manner descr'bed in the rules publish- 
ed in the Home Department notification No. F.-49, dated the 22ndi August, 1922, as 
amended by the Home Department notification No. D.-794'C.. dated the 30th January, 
1924, a panel consisting of 6 n.embers from which the menmiors of the Standing 
Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Industries and Labour will 
be nominated.” 

In this case also it is not necessary for me to add anything further to 
commend this motion to the House. The position is the same fis was 
described by the Honourable the Leader of the House with reference to the 
last motion. 

The motion was adopted. 


MOTION RE ELECTION OF A PANEL FOR THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOB RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L» CORBETT (Commerce Secretary): I move: 

“That this Council do proceed to elect in f»uch xitannqr as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President a panel consisting 8 members from which 6 shall 
be selected to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways, as provided for 
in clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the legislative Assembly on the 20th 
^September, 1924, on the subject of the «eparatioil of Railway Finance.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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The iioNOUiUBLE the PEESIDENT: With reference to the three * 
motions just adopted by the House, I fix for the nominations to the panels 
of the three Coiiirnittees rcd'erred to in the motions Friday, the 18th 
February, up to the horr ol noon. Nominations for the panels of the 
three (A)inmittees shoidc' Iitinud in io the Si‘(*ri'larv of the Council 
before that hour. 

HINDU FAMILY TEANSAGTIONS J3ILL. 

[Eeflrred to Select Committee.] 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS (J^aw Member): 1 move that the 
Bill to provide that partitions and separations of interest among the 
members of Hindu undivided families and other transaetit^ns among per- 
sons governed by Hindu law shall, in certain cases, bti t‘ff(‘cted by written 
and registered instruments, be referrt'd to a Select Committe(\ and that 
the number of members whose presence shall b(‘ necessary to constitute a 
meeting of the Committee shall be five. 

Since the Bill was introduced on the last occasion the Bill has been 
circulated and a number ol opinions have been received on th(‘ provisions of 
the Bill. 

There has been a certain amount of opposition expresscal in the opinions 
received with regard to sonu' of the transactions which under thi^ Bill ere 
required to be. effected by written and registered doeuiiuaits. Th(^ grounds 
put forward for olqecting to those matters will l)i‘ e.ousideta'd in th(‘ Se]t‘(*t 
Committee, and 1 would ask the lIous(‘ now fo agrea^ to the motion wliich 
] have made. 

Idle motion was adoj)ted. 

The HoNouiiABLE Mu. S. E. DAS: I move that the following members 
be nominated to serve on the Select Committee, nam(‘\v : 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. Haig, the Honourable Sir C. Sjinkaran Nair, 
the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, the Honourable Mr. Eamadas 
Pantulu. the Honourable Mr- Khaparde, the Honourable Lala Sukhbir 
Sinha, the Honourable Mr. Kurnar Sankar Eoy Choudhuri and the Honour- 
able Mr. IManmohandas lhamji. 

The motion was adopted. 

INDIAN LIGHTHOUSE BH^L. 

[Eeferred to Joint Committee.] 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT (Commerce Secretary) . I move 
that this Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill 
to consolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, maintenance 
and control of lighthouses by the Government in British India be referred 
to a Joint Committee of this Council and of the Legislative Assembly and 
that the Joint Committee do consist of 12‘ members. 

I will first cxj)]ain why 'I am taking The somewhat unusual course 
of moving that this Bill be referred to a , Jfoint Committee of 
this House and of the Legislative Assembly. lighting of the coasts 

is a matter in which shipping and commercial interests are primarily 
concerned. It is now the policy of the Government of India that 
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tlio lighting cl the coasts sliould be self-supporling, and that the cost 
should be borne by light dues levied on shipping. It is, no^ doubt, 
ultimately in the interests of the general public that the coasts of India 
should be made as safe as possible for ships trading to and from Indiait 
ports and along our coasts, but Iheir interest is indirect. The principles 
i)t this Bill hav(' been under discuissioii tor a long tiuu', and it is believed’ 
that they are generally acceptable. But the details napiire careful con- 
sideration in consultation with the representatives of commerce and ship- 
ping, who will hav(‘ io pay the cod.. TIktc arc representatives of ship- 
ping and commerce in both Chambers of the Legislatune And if the 
])rincipl(‘S ot the Bill are accepted, I think that the most satisfactory and 
t'xpeditioiis way ot getting Ihe details settled will be to discuss them in 
a Joint Committee of both Chambers, on whieh the interests primarily 
shall b(‘ fully represented. 

1 think 1 ean best explain the need for this Ih'll bv giving the House 
a bried' account o( Iho prt'sent s\stem of lightliousc administration in Indi^i, 
))\ indicating its defects, and iht'ii by showing how^ the detects wall ho 
n naalK'd or rtaiKAod b;\ the Bill 'riio subject is rather technical, and T 
wall tr} not to !)or(' the House too much. T can only hope that Honour- 
ah (' tViiaiibers ari' not altog(‘ther insinsibk' to tlie cal' of the sea. 

I'he ])resL*iit d* m ot iiuht house' aduduistrat ion in India, as in some 
otiar ('ountrie-, Ii.in '^xoxvu ni a baph ird sort of v a\ as ne(‘t‘Ssiti('s have 
arisen Th > rc-sult has Ik'cu a sc'ru"- of loc.d arranC' uients. with vaiwine 
methods (3) administration aiifl fiiDiic* , (;pcr<tliiig iudeptaidentlx of one 
aiiotlur, without <ui\ co ordiu.itiug selu uu' or ('out ol. Starting from the 
west, \\f ]mv(' tile l\\o lighihraises on tlu' Island of Periui, at tin* southern 
eiitr.nu'c' ot tiu' led S(m, wliadi art' administered liv the Po'itieal Besident 
ot Aden, through the Jkirt Cflicer, Ad('n Hu' w’hole eo^-t of thfte lights 
boriie U\ th(‘ Crov^'rnuK'ut ol Tudi'i fioi>i central revenues, and nothing 
is paid bv shipping. 

Next come the lights of Aden, which art' administered ]>v the Aden 
i^M’t Trust. Hie ('ost is borne fiartly bv the Port Trust and partly by 
c'enti d i’e\emu's. IL're again luJlung is ])aid 1)\ ]iassing trade whieh uses 
tlK'si' lights. 

'i’h(‘ ('oast hglits ot Sind arc' administi'i’i'd b\ tlca Government of 
]>omba;V through the Coinrnissioiu'r in Sind and tlie Port Othcer, Karachi, 
and .are financc'd from light diU's, levied under tlie Sind Coast -hg'^t" Act, 
on all slii])s wdiicli arrivo at. or cKsar out of an\ port in, Sind Dues are 
collected by the Customs authorities in Sind and p<iid into c('nrial reve- 
nue's, and expenditure' is mol i)\ grants from the (N'litral Government. 

Next come the Indian StatC'^ of Cuteh and K.athiawair On their tt'rri- 
torv, there are lightliouses of great imjiortane' to passing trade, notablv 
Dwarka Point and Diu Head. These lights are administered and finaneed 
by tlie Darbare, and iK^tliing is contrilmted by parsing trade. 

In the Bombay Presidency ]>ro])er, apart from th- lights (»f Bombav 
port and its aipproaclies, wliich are under the control of the Port Trust , 
all lights are administered by the Government of Bombay tlnoiigli the 
Collector of Salt .Jlevenue, and they are fipaneevl from the sonuwvhat 
scanty resources of t|ie Bomba’^^ ]\Iiror Ports Fun4^. Notliing contri- 
buted by passing'trade which uses tlie lights but doc'^ not call at any 
minor port. 
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In the Madrast Presidency a more effective and equitable system bas 
been developed. All lights in the Madras Presidency, and also the coast 
lights in the Southern Indian States, are administered by the Govern- 
ment of Madras through the Presidency Port Officer. And all coast 
lights, both in British India and in State territory, are financed from light 
dues levied under the Madras Coast-lights Act. There are separate dues 
tor the western and for the eastern groups of lights; and dues are collected 
by the Cus^toms authorities at any port in British India other than Aden, 
and are thus levied on passing trade as well as on ships calling at ports 
in Madras. All dues, wherever collected, are credited to a separate Madras 
Gbast-lights fund, which is self-supporting. 

On the Orissa coast, there is only one light of any importance, namely, 
at False Point. This is administered by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa and financed by grants from central revenues. 

In Bengal, the lights fall into two groups, — the lights of the Hooglily 
and its approaches, and the lights of Chittagong and its approaches 
The former are administered and financed by the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sioners. The latter are administered by the Chittagong Port Commission- 
ers, who receive a grant from the Burma coast -light dues for the light 
vessel at South Patches outside the entrance to the port. 

The lights along the Burma coasts «and at the entrance of some of the 
Burma ports are administered by the Government of Burma, and should 
be financed from light-dues levied under the Burma Coast -lights Act, 
which are collected b\ the Customs authonties at an\ port in British 
India, including Aden, and are tiuis levied on parsing trade as wtdl as on 
ships (®lling at Burma ports. Dues wherever collected are credited to 
central revenues, and expenditure is met by grants from the Government 
of India. The accounts, when shown on a eornniercial basi^:, do not 
balance, and a substantial annual deficit is being made good from the 
general revenues of th(‘ Government of India. 

The defects in the ])resent sxstem are both administrative and finan- 
cial. Lighthouse engineering is a science whicli is developing and improv- 
ing very rapidly. It is a far cry from the old fashioned oil lamp to modern 
acetyline lights and wireless direction giving signals. And modern develop- 
ments are directed towards cheapness and economy as well as efficiency 
of servic(‘. Up-to-date techneial siqiervision is required to enable India 
to take advantage of these developments- But the Local Governments 
and local administrations, which are now each responsible for a section 
of the coast, cannot individually afford the necessary technical staff. 
Again, with the greater range of lights and signals and tlie grt‘ater speed 
of ships, the lighting of a coast tjan no longer be treated in local com- 
partments, but should be conceived as a whole, so that adjacent lights do 
rot clash. Encli station sliould have its appropriate and distinctive 
place in a single system for the protection of the coast line. 

The financial aspect of the present system is ^Iso unsutisfactory. It 
has been seen that the cost of lighting considerah|b sections of the coast 
18 not borne by light-dues at all but is a charge qitber on central revenues 
or on local port furfds And even where light-^ues are levied, they are 
sometimes not enough to cover the cost' of the lights for which they aye 
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intended to provide. As I have already said, it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India that lighthouse expenditure should be covered by dues 
levied on shipping. But if the present system of administration continues, 
it is certain that effect cannot be given to this intention without a sub- 
stantial enhancement of existing dues, and the imposition of additional 
dues where nothing is now being paid. There are also obvious difficulties 
of assessment, collection and accounting in a system of numerous local 
hght-dues, which are frequently paid at distant ports and must then be 
transmitted to the local lighthouse authority. 

The remedy for these defects lies in the Devolution liules framed 
under the Government of India Act, under which lighthouses are a cen- 
tral subject. The old system of local administration has hithei'to con- 
tinued under the agency provisions of the Government of India Act. It 
is now ]:)roposed that the lighting of the coasts of India should be adminis- 
tered as a single unit under the direct control of the Central Government, 
and the object of this Bill is to vest in the Governor General in Council 
the statutory powers necessary for the discharge of his constitutional 
responsibilities. 

The organisation which is proposed is outlined in the Statement of 
Objects and Keasons. All lighthouses will be classified as general (that 

coast) lighthouses, or local (that is, port) lighthousi s. The superin- 
lendence and management of all g(‘neral lightliouses will bi‘ V(‘sted in 
the Governor Gen('ral in Council. Local lighthouses will be administered 
by a local authorit\, which w'ill ordinarily b(‘ a })ort authority. Certain 
1*<vw’ers of insj)eciion and control over local lighthouses are reserved to 
ihe Governor General in Council, as being the general lighthouse authority. 

For the purposes of lighthouse administration, it is proposed that the 
coasts of India should be divided into districts based on the major ])orts. 
The Port Officer of the major port wxnild ordinarily be the Su])erintendent 
ot Lighthouses in the district, and w^ould he in executive charge of the 
general lighthouse administration w’ithin his. jurisdiction. For "technical 
Mipervision, the Bill -jirovides for the ap})ointment oi a (diief Inspector 
ol Lighthouses in British India, and also for the ap])ointment of District 
lm|)ectors, who w'ould be engineers with practical cxjierience of light- 
house engineering. 


For fumrico, tho Bill provides for the levy of light-dues on everv shin 
nrrnuiu at, or dopartiiifr from am port in, British India, subject to a‘ maxi- 
inuin of Iwo annas per not register ton, and subject also to a periodical 
limit of thirty dajs. It is intended that dues should ordinarilv be a flat- 
rate, and should nut take into consideration the exact number or the exact 
cost of maintenance of the particular lights which each ship passes I 
need not here examine the respective merits of the so-called flat-rate 
system and the toll system of assessment. The former is administrativelv 
far more convenient, and in practice not less equitable. Provision, how- 
ever, IS made for a lower scale of dues for exceptional vovages on which 
very few liRlits are passed. This provision is necessary for ships, for 
instance, which call only at Aden, and which might be diverted altogkher 
if they were compeiky pn calling there, to pav the full rate of Indian 
Jight-dues. ^ 

Provision is also ma^e’for the complete exemption, according to existing 
practice, of Government ships and of all ships under thirty tons. 
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It has l)(‘en roughly estiiruited, on the figures available, that the total 
cost of the proposed administration, including overhead charges, will be 
covered by a flat-ratc of Ij annas per net register ion. In addition to 
this, it will be necessary to make provision for depreciation and reserve 
This caniKjt be exact!} caleulaical until a valuation of })res(‘tit assets has 
been made. This valuation is now being undertaken. We have been so 
fortunate as to secure for this purpose the services of Mr. Alan Stevenson, 
a incumber of the distini^uished Edinburgh hrm wlio act as bhiginecrs to tlio 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, Mr. Stevenson is now touring 
the coasts of India, and he will be in a position during the' cairly sumnu'r to 
furnish iis with a valuation of our present assets, and a general apprecia^ 
tion of our requirements. 


The Bill further provides for the maintenance of a separate account of 
lighthouse receipts and (‘xpenditure, and it is intended that this account 
should be mainlaini'd on comnu'rcial lines, showing that expenditure is 
covered b} dues, uni that receipts from dues an‘ spent on lighthouse 
services. The Bill also providi's for tln^ appointriK'nt oi a Central Advisory 
Committee, which will consist of persons representing lh(' interests affected 
or having special knowic'dge of tlie siibicct- dhis Committee' ^vi]l corres- 
pond in constitution and functions to the Advisor} Committee' on New 
Lighthouse Works in the ITniteal Kingdom. The' annual acef>unis and 
biieh^et will be placed he'fore it, and it xAill be asked to advise on ne'W works, 
the positie-n and charu'te'V of existing lighthouse's, the rates of light-dues, 
rules, and on the' lighthouse s\ste'm general!}. ]h‘strict Advisory Com- 
mittees to advise on leical e'jiiestions may aLo be appointed, if desirable. 

There is only one edhe'r point in the Bill to wdiich 1 ne'od refer, and 
that is its exte'ii’t. As expiaine'd in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, 
the Bill exlenels to the wdiole of British India, which is the limit of the' 
legidative ])owa'r of the Inelian Legislature. ILit the* woreling has been 
fr.iujeel so as to permit the ('xpenditnre of light-dues levied in British 
India on lighi houses he}ond the limits of British India. I need not 
explain here in detail tlie terms and conditions on whicli the Government 
of India already administer the island lighthouses at the southern end of 
th(' Red Sea. the Persian Gulf lights and the liglits in certain Indian States. 
Nov nr'ed ^ve consider now the terms on which w^e might possibly be 
invited to administer the Ceylon coast lights, the Great and Little Basses, 
and the important lighthouse on the little island of Minicoy, between the 
Maldives and Laccadives, which is picked up by every ship passing between 
Aden and Colombo. All I wish to say now is. that thf're i^ no intention 
whatever of making these lights a charge on those ships only wmich call 
at Indian ports. Such shipping wall not be asked to pay more than a 
fair share of the cost, and satisfactory financial arrangements in respect 
of other shipping will be required before our liabilities are in any w^ay 
e^tended. I mnv ^as here that w^e now have an {irrancement 
Government of Iraq for the levy of light-dues at Basra for the Persian Gulf 


lights, which is in every w^av satisfactory. 

” Tn conclusion, I shoiild explain that this Lighthouse Bill should be 
regarded as the first instalment of a larger achcitieyfor the tiransfer ^he 
adtninistration of the Shipping Acts and of ine^cantde mmnne affairs 
generally from the Local rrovemments to the rhrect control of the Com- 
merce Deparment of the Government of India. The intentions of the Gov- 
emment of India in this matter, ns Honourable Members are aware, were 
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amiounced by His Excellency the Viceroy at Cawnpore in December last. 
Thus the Chief Inspector of Li^jhthouscs, for which this Bill provides, 
will not be an isolated appointment. He will be a member of the small 
staff of technical advisers, with which the Commerce Department will be 
equi})})ed to enable it to undertake this important extension of its duties. 

When lauuchmg this large scheme of administrative reorganisation, I 
cannot refrain from gratefully acknowledging the assistance that I have 
received in working out the general principles of the scheme and in filling 
in the details. As stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, this 
]hll is basc'd on ilu' sound principles of the IMerchant Shipping Acts, and 
th(^ Board (»f Trade' and the Elder Brethren of Trinity House have freely 
given us their invaluable ht‘lp and advice. In India, the whole question 
has been fuliv discusse'd with the maritime Local (jovernments, with Port 
Trusts, wa'th ChamheTs of Commt'rce‘ and representatives of Shipping 
Compaiii^ss, both Britisli and Indian, and all have been most helpful. 
Ever\ (‘tfort has Ix'en made* to consult all authorities and interest's con- 
cerni'd, <md tliis IRll, which is tlu* first fruits of those delib('rations, will, 
I hoj)e, receive* ge'iicral su|)])ort. 

1 now iiKivi* that ilu* Bill he redi'm-d to a Rant ComniilTee of this House 
and (fi' the* Le'gislative Assembl\. I may explain that it is not desired to 
hurr\ through the proceedings of the Joint Committ(*e. It wnuld obviously 
not 1)« idvisjihlo to eomc* to a final de'casion on all details until wci have Mr. 
St<*ven^(afis Report heiore us. Sir, I nane. 

Tm: JlovoniMJM: tiil PRESIDENT: Tho (in.*.ii *n i 

‘ '1 hat tills ('ouruil ‘lo U] tho o A. Mv that the ^fill to 

L n 'fidaN* ai(' aanT'l 'he Ic.w t > fiit picn sun, ra i iti lanec ptuI c" ntr* 1 of 

la:;hilious('s tin* 'fiwi'iamoui in Ifi.it.^ii (rd.i l'^* leteiuJ t.) a Joint Com mil lee 
of fins t’ari f I 1 (t the .\svmfa\, tlue tlie J( int Committfc do 

oaisnst of 12 ^1 embers.” 

J’hf' motion was adopted. 


INDIAN FOREST REEL. 

Tnr Hoxoi’KAiua: Mu. S H. DAS (Law Member) ■ Sir, I move that the 
Bill to consolidat** tin* b'uv relating to forests, tiu* transit of forest-pro- 
dnec* and Rn* difi v h'V’alile on timber and otln-r feu'est -produce be taken 
into consideration. 

This Bill w'as infroflimed at a pievious Session l)\ Air. Raza Ali who 
was a Mt'inhc'r of tlu* Slalnto Tiaw' Ifi'vision Committee which had prei)ared 
the Bill. On that occasion Air. Raza Ali fiill\ ('Xplained the objects of 
the Bill, and, as TLniourable Alembers wall n*member, the Bill is intended 
merely to consolidaV^ the law^ nlating to forests, the transit of forest- 
produce and the dut\ leviable on timber and other forest-produce*. It is 
not intendt‘d to make an\ alteration in the law relating to those matters 
as it at present prevails, but merely to bring together the different provi- 
sions in the different Acts and to consolidate them. The 
Bill has been circulated, and I now move for consideration of 
the Bill. As Honourable Alembers will have' noticed from the agenda 
paper, T shall have to move certain amendments if this motion is accepted 
by the House, but those are more or less merely drafting amendments. 
I move. Sir, that the Bill be taken into consideration. 
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The Honourable Mr, V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I think that the Bill has not received such considera- 
tion as it ought to, having regard to the very important provisions em- 
*bodied therein. It is true, as the Honourable the Law Member has stated, 
that the measul-e introduced by Mr. Saiyid Kaza Ali is essentially a con- 
solidating measure. But the Indian Forest Act was passed in 1878, that 
is half a century ago, and since then it has been found to be defective in 
very many particulars, and its working has given rise to a great deal of 
hardship to the poor agriculturists who happen to be residents of villages 
near the forest areas or owners of lands adjoining the forests; and the 
‘"^'‘forest'’ grievances are grievances which are well known to all people who 
-are interested in the agricultural population of this country. The Bill, I 
think, has not received that measure of due consideration at the hands of 
those whose rights are affected and also of the public in general. Since 
Mr. Baza Ali introduced it in August 1926 of the Simla Session, I do not 
think that much has been done to elicit the opinion of persons interested 
in examining the measure carefully. 

I find, Sir, that this Bill is a very drastic.. one notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a consolidating measure. I will only refer to two or three provi- 
sions because I do not wish to enter into any detailed discussion of the 
provisions of the Bill. If the House wall kindly refer to clause 6, the 
House will find from clause (c) that ^he Forest Rettlement Qfiicer may 
fix a period of three months wdthin which persons having rights in forest 
lands are to make their claims, and if thc'v do not make the claim within 
three months, clause 9 says that the rights are extinguished. If persons 
do make claims, the person who is to investigate the claims is the Forest 
'Settlement Officer, an ext'cutivo officer of the Government, and all private 
rights, however valuable they may be, have got to be decided upon bv him 
alone. Against his decision an appeal is provided by clause 17, wliich sa\s 
that the appeal shall be presented to an officer of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, of rank not lower than that of h Collector or Deputy Commissioner. 
The proviso savs that the Local Government may, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, appoint a forest court consisting of thre(^ members to 
hear appeals from such orders. The proviso does not however say that 
the persons to be appointed are to be iudicial officers; the Government may 
appoint Deputy Collectors or other executive officers. They may 
be merely executive officers of the Govemment to hear appeals 
against the order of another executive officer of the Forest Department. 
'Clause 2S savs that the Fores^ Officer may stop any public or private wo'^^ 
or w^ater-course in a reserved forest and so on. I also find that the Bill 
takes aw^ay the jurisdiiction of civil courts (.ver very imporiant matters. 
If you turn to clause 69 you wall find a very curious provision. Wlien a 
man is prosecuted or proce<'ded against for being in possession of wdiat 
the Government considers to be ‘‘forest produce”, the clause lavs down • 

‘^"When in any proceedings taken under this Act, or m consequence of anything 
done under this Act, a question arises as to whether anv forest -produce is the pro- 
perty of the Government, such produce ffhall be presuirred to be the property of the 
Government until the contrary is proved.*' 

and the man has got to make out his innocence. And what is forest-pro- 
duce? It includes: 

“The following, whether found in or brought from, a forest or not, timber, charcoal, 
caoutchouc, catechu, wood-oil, resin, natural varnish . . 

^nd so on — things which may be found in the possession of any person. If 
3 am found in possession of charcoal or timber or things of that kind, 
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there is nothing to prevent the Government from running me in and asking^ 
me to prove my innocence and that it is not forest produce, es^cept prob- 
ably the fact that I am a Member of the Council of State. These are 
very drastic provisions, and an archaic law which was enacted in the year 
1878, half a century ago, does require very careful revision when it is again) 
placed permanently on the* Statute-book in a consolidated fonn. Since the* 
Forest Act was enacted various village-panchayat organisations have been 
working and the peopk* iire now familiar with the working of the forests;, 
these and other things have not bc(‘n taken into consideration in consolidate 
ing this Bill. I therefore very respectfully move for an adjournment of thia 
question for a short time to enable the House to consider it more care- 
fully or, to enable the Honourable the Law Member, if he is so inclined,, 
to refer it to a Select Committee and bring it again before the* klouse- I 
am sure tha^ the Bill in its present fomx will not find acceptance in the 
other Chamber. I have not ventured to bring forward any amendments 
in this Council because I felt, and my feeling was one of ver\ great de- 
pression, that in this House any amendment wliich the Government 
opposes hjis not the slightest chance of being passed. Owdng to that feel- 
ing of lu'lplessness, to whieh 1 own v\ith some amount of humiliation, I 
have not done so. Bnf at the same time I must request th(' Member 
on behalf of GovcTnment to see tha* tlu^ l^ill does not go from this House 
in a fonn wdiieh is sure' to (woke a large measure of opposition in the 
i»cpular Chamber. We ouglit not, 1 think, to deal with a measure of 
this importanee whieh affects the w'eal and the prosperity of a large sec- 
tion of agriculturists in this unsatisfactory manner. After all, the Gov- 
ernment will not lose much by agreeing; to this course because there is. 
the Indian Forest Act in torcH‘ and this is only a consolidating measure,, 
as the Honourable ^Feinber himself put it, and there is no hurry for it. 
Therefore I would appeal to my Honourable friend to consent to arr 
adjournment of the discussion for a short time to enable him to bring the 
Bill before a Select Committee or to give us more time to consider this, 
matter. If he so desires he may bring up the Bill at a later date 

in this Session, some time in March, so that we may consider ‘ the- 

measure a little more carefully. I do not wish to say more by 
w'ay of detailed criticism, because 1 think it is out of place onp 

a motion like this, and therefore I once more earnestly appeal to the 
Honourable Member in charge to give us a little more time to consider 
over a measure of this great importance. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Oifficial) : Though I admit that I am in some sympathy with 
many of the observations made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu, I am still unable to see Ihe relevancy of his remarks on this occa- 
sion. The object of the present Bill is only to bring the existing laws within 
the scope of one single enactment. It is a purely consolidating measure. 
It brings the various Acts, which have been passed from time to time since 
1878, vrithin the scope of one Statute, I quite appreciate that many of 

the provisions of these various enactments which are about to be consoli- 

dated by this Bill are in some way or other unsuitable or objectionable. 
We may find fault with some of the provisions of this Bill, but that point 
is not affeSted by this enactment- There is nothing to prevent my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, after this Bill has been passed, from 
bringing in an amending Bill asking for the amendment of certain provi- 
sions of this Bill which are defective, unsuitable to the present times, 
unnecessary or unjust in his opinion. But I do not see any force in his 
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plea for the postponement of this measure at this sta^e or retoremee to a 
Select Committee, because this is a Bill which is purely of a consoli- 
dating character. Honourable Members will have abundant opportunities 
of bringing in private Hills ior the })urpose of amending the unreasonable 
provisions, if any, of this Bill, and 1 do not see that thc're is any force in 
his argument for the adjournment of the consideration of this Bill. My 
Honourable friend has also complained of want of adequate time. This 
Bill was brought forward by my Honourable friend, Mr. Kaza Ali, last 
August in the Council of State Surely tin* many months that have passed 
since that occasion were in all conscience quite enough for the con- 
sideration of this Bill or any other relevani: matter connected with this 
measure. 

The Honoituable Sik C. SA'NKATC^X NAIHi (Madras; Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I sufiport this request for adjourniruait tor a short time, or 
if that is no^ possible, I would ask my Honourable friend to consider 
whether he cannot see his way to refer the Bill to a Seh‘ct Cominitlee 
At first I was under the irnjiression that the Bill does not apply to Madras, 
because in terms it doi'S not and applies onlv to the rest of India undt‘r 
clause 1. But I find that there is a provision in the Bill itself which 
says : 

♦ “The Local Government of any other province may, by notification m the local 
official Gazette, extend this Act to the whole or any specified part of the province “ 

It at once takes away Iht* whole force of the argument thnt this is a 
consolidating measure, because the Madras Ac^ passed after the Act now 
being repealed is materiallv different from this Bill in many particulars 
It is different, and where it is not d,itf(*rent, w^hcTe the provisions are 
practically one and the same', then those provisions have been found in 
practice to w*ork great hardship and therefore they require consideration 
I own that I would have moved amendments if I had felt at first that 
this Ball may be operative in the Presidency of Madras also. 

I will just draw the attention of the Honourable the Law Member to 
some of the provisions of this Bill wLich in practice I have found — b(*cause 
I have worked the Madras Act wLose provisions are very similar in rnanx 
respects to those of this Bill both at the Bar and on tht‘ Bench — to w^ork 
hardship. First of all, when the Forest Settlement Officer proposes to act, 
he issues not a notice to the individuals but a notice generally to the villagt‘s 
in the neighbourhood, I am speaking with particular reference to Malabar 
where it has boim w^orked — it is a hill country and thi^re are forests expend- 
ing miles and miles north and south, east and west. You ma\ issue a 
notice to the villages in the neighbourhood of a tract of forest, sav five 
miles to 10 miles, and G miles to 8 miles. The result very often is that it 
does not reach the owners There are Maharajahs and Eajahs wdio ow'n 
these tracts all round and very often they have found themselves after 
three months’ time deprived of their right. Then it is within three months’ 
time that all the objections have to be put in. Yerv oticn there are minors 
A still greater hardship is this The Forest Sottlemenp Officer is to 
inquire into the case. He is not bound by the rules of the Civil Procedure 
Code The trial is not carried on — I speak from experience — in accordance 
with the provisions under which triaB are held in the civil courts. The whole 
thing is a gross confusion, and the result of that is that pleaders who 
appear before him do not know wdiere they are. They do not know the 
documents which have been filed in the C(Mrt. They do not know the 
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^doeunients vvhicli have been filed on behalf of the Government, and they 
do not know the documents and exhibits which have been filed by the 
various parties. Por there are olten many conflicting claims. The result 
of that is that the inquiry is impertect. Mow comes the great distinction. 

In Madras the appeals from the Settlement Officers do not lie to any 
revenue officer. They do not Jie to the Collector or Deputy Commissioner. 
They lie to the District Judaic- Mow it this Bill is extended to Madras it 
takes a\va;y that very great and valuable right of trial by a judicial officer. 
The result will be that it will go to a Collector. 1 would say that the 
t)rovision which allows an appeal from a Settlement Officer to a judicial 
ollictir. namelv, the District Judge, is the right provision and it ought to be 
the provision for all India. One of the reasons why 1 am asking the Law 
Member to refer the inatttT to a Select Committee is, that it is j)robably not 
a east* for amendments because 1 do not know tlie conditions in the other 
provinc-'s. Now. after th(‘ a})pe]late officer has decided the appeal from 
the ordt'r of the Settlement officer, it may go under this Bill to the Gover- 
nor in (k)uneil whose decision shall b(‘ final. There again in Madras, it is 
not so. Aftt‘r a good deal of doubt, the High Court in Madras have held 
that the\ are t'lnpowt'red to receive a second appeal. That is certainly 
opy>t)^i'd to the provisions of this Ifill. I should like the Select Committee 
to eonsider that also. I would also suggest to the Law Member whether 
it is not far better to have the provisions of the Madras Act incorporated 
in tills that is to sa\ , tin* appeal from the Settlement Officer to lie to the 
Distriet Judge and from th(‘ District Judge to the Higli Court. Even the 
first d(‘(‘ision of the Sidtlenu'nt Officer is not satif^factory. All the High 
Courts in India have pointed out the great difficulti(‘s in settling rights 
relating to waste land and fon'st land. Thv presumption of ownership 
and possession is an eMn'inely difficult qiK'stion in conne^ction with w^aste 
land and forest land. T vimtiin' to put it to the T^nw Member w'hether 
these an^ not qiu'stions that could be threshed out in the Select Com- 
mit ti’e. In Madras we have' wanted to go further. We wanted that the 
d(‘('ision of the Eorest Scdtlc'nient Offici'r should onlv be a preliminary sum- 
mars trial. All ilu'se are ver\ important inattc'rs which could be settled 
})v the liepc>rt of the S(‘]ect Committee T put it to the Law IMember 
wlu'tlar it will not bo the right thing to refer the matter to the Select 
rominitteca even if he cannot sec his way to adjourn the discussion. 

Till'] HovorK.vm.E i\Iu S. B. DAS; 1 regret wry mucli that 1 am not 
alile to coniph wath the request of the Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantniu 
and Sir Saukaran Nair either for adjournment or for referring the matter 
to a Sel(‘et Commit tta*. 1 should like to make it clear, how^ever. that T 
sa\ so not bc'caiise T dt) not think that th(' observations which have falle n 
from them are not worth\ of considiTation. On the contrary, w'hat the\ 
have stated show's tliat probably tlie Forest Acts require revision like many 
oth(‘r old Acts, such as the Transfer of Property Act, the Contract Act. 
and so on. But T would like to point out that there is no question of 
revision in this Bill. What we are putting forward is merely a consolidating 
Bill. If this Bill w'ore not put forward, the hnv w^oiild remain exactly as 
it is, and it is not intended by this Bill to alter or revise the law' as it now^ 
stands. It is only for the purpose of getting together the provisions of the 
different Acts and different enactments. 

The Honourable Sir C. SANKAEAN NAIE: Would you not apply this 
to Madras? 
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The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS: I will only point out that sub-clause 
(S) of clause 1 to which the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair referred is 
merely a re-enactment of section 2 in Schedule I of Act XXXVIII 
of 1920. The provision that the Local Government of any province 

may, by notification in the local ofi^cial gazette, extend this Act to the 
whole or any specified part of the province is not a new provi- 
sion. It is a provision which now exists. There is nothing new 

in this. My friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu pointed out that there 

are many objectionable features in this Bill and that it may not 
be accepted by the other House. The effect of that will be not to change* 
the law but to leave it as it stands now in different Acts. All that we 
are trying to do is to bring together the various provisions. A Select Com- 
mittee for the purpose of revising the laws as it now' stands would not 
be in conformity wuth the object of this Bill, wdiich is merely consolidation. 
x\s I said, I do not w'ant to repeat myself; it may be that the laws relating 
to forests seriously require revision and I have no doubt that if a Resolution 
is moved in this House that the Act should be revised, the matter will 
be seriously considered by the Government, but it does not arise on this 
Bill. I would therefore make it clear that if T cannot agree to adjourn 
the matter or the matter being referred to a Select Committee, it is not 
because Government thinks that the Act does not require revision, but 
that they are not relevant so far as the present Bill is concerned, which 
is merely consolidation. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

“That the Bill to consolidate the law relating to forests, the transit of forest- 
produce and the duty leviable on timber and other forest-pioduce be taken inta 
consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I shall put the clauses in groups 
and if any Honourable Member wishes to speak on any particular clause, 
I hope he will stop me when I mention the number of the clause. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4 and 5 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS : I move that in clause 6 for the words 
'Hhe vernacular’' the words ‘'the local vernacular” be substituted. 

This is merely a drafting amendment to make it quite clear that it is 
the vernacular of the particular district. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 6, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 were adde^ to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Clause 17. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS: Sir, I move as an amendment that 
12 ifooN. clause 17 the words “or Deputy Commissioner” be omitted. 

This is again a mere drafting amendment because under the General 
Clauses Act the Collector includes a Deputy Commissioner. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 17, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 18, 19 and 20 were added to th^ Bill. 
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The Honourable the rPiESlDEXT: Clause 21. 

The Honourable Mr. S. 11. DAS: Sir, I move as aii amendment that 
in clause 21 for the words *‘the vernacular” the words “the* local verna- 
cular” be substituted for the reasons which I have alread} mentioned. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 21, as amended, was added to the Dill. 

Clauses 22, 2*3, 24, 2d, 20, 27, 28, 29 and 30 were added to the Dill. 

The Honourable the DRDSIDEXT: Clause 31. 

A 

The Honour \ble AIr. S. 11. DAS: Sir, 1 move as an amendment that 
in clause 31 the words “of the district” be omitted, and for the words ^Hhe 
vernacular” the words “the local vernacular” b(' substituted. 

Idle words “of tlu' diftlriid” are unnec'essarv . Tlic clause runs. 

“14a* Collector of llic distiict hliall cause. etc.” 

It is unne(*essar;y to us(* the w’ords “of the district” and that is why 1 arn 
inovin^^ this amendment. 

Idle motion was adopted. • 

(laiisc* 31. as amended, was added to tin* Bill. 

(lai]st*s 32, 33, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40 11 42. 13>. 44, 15. 41), 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 51, 55, 5(), 57, 58, 59, tU), (H (>2, (ah (>4, ()5, (k), 67, 
f)8, ()9, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77. 78. 79. 80, 81, 82 83, 84, 85, and 
8() w(‘re added to the Dill. 

Tlu* Schedule was added to the Dill. 

The Honourvble the DKESIDENT: Clause 1 

The Honotuiable AIr. S. R. DAS : Sir, 1 move as an amendment that 
in sub-clause (2) of clause 1 for the words and brackets “(except the District 
of Hazara), and the Central Provine(‘s” the words and brackets “the 
Central Rroviiiees and the Xorth-West Frontier Province* (except the Dis- 
trict of Hazara)” be* substituted. 

The sub-clause as it stood was: 

“4’hat it extends to Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Oris.sa. tlio Unit(*d Pivtvincus, 
the Punjab (exeept the district of ITa/ara). and the Central PioMnce.s ” 

The District of Hazara as a matter of fact is not in the Punjab now 
although it was when the original Dill was passed, but is a part of the 
Ne)rth-West Fremtier Proviiiee. 11 is to make that quite clear that this 
particular amendment is moved. 

The motion w^as adopted. 

Clause 1, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS : Sir, I move that the Bill, as amend- 
ed, be passed. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, in supporting this’ motion of tEe Honourable the Law Member 
I merely wish to remind Honourable Members of this House that this is 
no new depfirture. We have had Bills before to consolidate varioijis Acts 

B 
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and we have found that such action on the part of Government has been 
tnost helpful. I refer, Sir, to the Indian Merchant Shipping (Con.solida- 
tfen) Bill and also the Indian Succession (Consolidation) Bill. The Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Consolidation) Bill comprised Acts which dated back 
over 50 years, and it was of the greatest advantage to have all those old 
Acts consolidated into one Act. I would point out to my Honourable 
friends Mr. Eamadas Pantulu and Sir Saukar.an Nair tliut the object, as I 
understand it, of Government on this occasion is to adopt a similar pro^ 
cedure. Now, Sir, if T wanted to amend an\ of the Indian Forest Acts, — ' 
suppose I had half a dozen amendments, — I would much rai|W: bring for- 
ward an artiendment motion dealing with one Act, whereas, but for the 
Bill now before us, I might have had to bring in several Bills) to amend the 
various Acts now existing. I contend that thcre^is nothing sinister in the 
action of Government in bringing in this very useful measure. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The question is : 

“That the Bill to consolidate the law i elating Iai forests, the transit of forest- 
produce and the duty leviable on timber and other forest-produce, as amended, be 
passed.” ♦ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
16th February, 1927. 



COUNCIL OF STATE, 

Wednesday^ 16th February, 1927. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council fiouse at 
^Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Cli^ir. 

•v/ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

Establishment of a Sanskrit College in Poona. 

80. The Honourable Sir HAKOON JAFFER: Will Government 
be pleased to state ; • 

(a) whether an offer of a lakh of rupees was made by them to estab- 

lish a Sanskrit College in Poona in 1912; 

(b) whether that offer was accepted ; 

(c) if not, why not ; 

(d) whether they are aware that an effort is being made now to 

establish such a college in Poona; 

(e) whether the original offer of a grant still stands ; 

(/) whether such offers were ever made to establish an Arabic or a 
Persian College in India; and 

{g) if not, why not? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (a) and (/). No such offers were made. 

(b), (c), {e) and (g) Do not arise. 

(d) Yes. 

Publication of a Report on the Excavations at Mohenio-Daro. 

81. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER: Will Govemmentf 
be pleased to state: 

(a) whether a progress report on the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro 

in Sind is to be published; 

(b) whether any effort is to be made to solicit the aid of Western 

scholars in deciphering the unknown characters on the 
seals found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa; 

(c) whether the Director General M Arch»ology has written any 

articles on the subject for the English and the Indian Press ; 

{d) how much has he received in payment for such articles; 

(a) whether this money hits been credited to the Government ; and 

(/) what ^ppmgernents have been made for future work at these sites 
of Moient civilisation? 

( 149 ) A 
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* The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sa'hib Bahadur : (a) Progress reports on the excavations at Mohenjo- 
' Daro are published in the ajannal reports of the Archieological Department, 
* add an independent memoir on the work up-to-date is now under pre- 
paration. , 

^b) Every effort is made to enlist the help of Western scholars in 
deciphering the inscriptions found trt Mohenjo-Daro. At present two mem- 
bers of the British Museum staff are deyoting much time to the subject 

(c) Yes. 

(d) About Es. 1,500. 

(e) No. 

(/) Arrangements have been made to continue the excavations at 
Mohenjo-Daro with adequate funds and a special staff. 


Dispute betwefn the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab 

RBGARnrxG the use OF THE InDUS WaTER FOR IRRIGATION. 

82. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAWEE. Will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(a) if it is a fact that a serious dispute has arisen between the Gov- 

ernments of Bombay and the Punjab over the use of the 
water of the Indus for irrigation; 

(b) whether there is a Committee in existence to settle such differ- 

ences; 

(c) whether that Committee has thoroughly investigated the amount 

of water available in the Indus for irrigation purposes; 

(d) whether that Committee has submitted annual reports of its 

work to the Government of India as suggested by the 
Inspector General of Irrigation in 1920; and 

(c) whether the Government of India intend to act as arbitrator in 
this present dispute as suggested by the Inspector General Of 
Irrigation in his note of 1920 on this subject? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES : (a) It is a fact that there 
is a difference of opinion between the Governments of Bombay and the 
Punjab as to the effect on the supply of water in the Indus of a projectf 
which the latter Government desire to construct. 

(b) No- The Honourable Member probably refers, to the Indus Dis-. 
dharge Committee, the functions of which are to record discharges of the 
river and its distributaries and submit reports thereon- 

(c) Yes, in so far as has been possible in the comparatively short 
time during which the Committee has been in existence. 

(d) No, as during the earlier years of the work, the data available 
were insufficient to justify the ^mpilation of annual reports. A full 
report on the work done up lb date both in the Punjab and in Sind, 
with details of the gauging made, has however lately been received 
from the Committee. 

(e) It is the duty of the Government of India to advise the Secretary 
of St^te whether or nob sanction should be given to th,e project put for- 
ward by the Punjab Government, and they are oonsidejing the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of experts to advllfe them in regard to the effect 
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of that project, if constructed, upon th# supplies in the lower reaches of 
the Indus 

Aociobmts to Militaby Aeroplanes during the last five years. 

' 83. The Honourable Sir HABOON JAFFEB: Will Government 

he pleased to state : 

(а) how many aeroplane accidents have occurred to military 

machines in India during the past five years ; 

(б) how many of the planes affected were at the time engaged on 

' active service; 

(c) how many were engaged on actual duty; 

(d) how many deaths were caused by the accidents; 

(e) in how many cases was the cause of the accident ascertained; and 

(/) what is the proportion of deaths to miles flown? 

His Excellency the COMMAXDEB-IN-CHIEF : (a) 171 

(h) 9. 

(r) All the aeroplanes were engaged on actual duty- 

(d) 28 deaths. 

(e) In about 90 per cent, of the accidents. 

if) Approximately 1 death per 1,883 hours of flying, or 131,880 
miles flown. ^ 

Fatal Accidents in Factories. 

84. The Honourable Sir HABOON JAFFEB: Will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(a) how many workers in mills lost their lives in 1925 by coming 
into contact with machinery; 

(h) whether the mill-owners have paid any compensation for such 
accidents ; 

(c) if so, how much; and 

(d) what steps have been taken to discourage the wearing of long 

hair and loose garments when manipulating machinery? 

The HonouRxVBLe Mr. A- C- McWATTEBS : (a) In the statistics of 
factories published by tlie Government of India accidents are not classified 
according to their causes, and the information asked for by the fHonourable 
Member is not therefore readily available. The total number of fatal 
accidents in factories during the year 1925 was 363, and the percentage 
of these accidents due to machinery was about 40. 

{h) Yes. 

(c) The Workmen’s Compensation returns which are forwarded by Local 
Governments to the Government of India do not record separately the 
amount paid in respect of accidents due to machinery in factories- 

(d) The Factories Buies in most provinces provide that no person en- 
gaged in oiling or adjusting belts in any work whatsoever wdthin reach of 
unfeiMsed transmission machinery shall be allowed to w^ear loosely fitting 
clothing. No Jpegulations have been framed regarding the wearing' of long 
hair by aperitives employed on machinery. 

A 2 
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* Visit of 'fHEiR Royal Highnesses the Duee and IUchess op York 
TO AN Indian Port on their Return from Australia. 

85. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFER: Will Government 
oe pleased to state : 

.(d) if it is the fact that the Duke and Duchess of York will pay a 
call at an Indian port on their return from the Australian 
%our; and 

(6) if so, at what port and on what approximate date? 

The Honourable Mr- H. G. HAIG:- I have been asked, Sir, to- 
^mswer this question on behalf of the Honourable Sir John Thompson : 

(а) The answer is in the negative. 

(б) Does not arise. 

Grievances of the Employees of the Telegraph Department. 

86. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER: Will Government 
be pleased to state : 

(а) whether their attention has been drawn to the grievances of the 

employees of the Telegraph Department, particularly in regard 
to the need oi recruitment on merit only ; 

(б) have they received any resolutions of the All-India Telegraph 

Union, Bombay Branch, on the subject ; and 

(c) what steps they intend taking upon ther resolutions ? 

The Honourable Mr, A. C McWATTERS : (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The question of future policy regarding recruitment to the Signal- 
ling establishment is under consideration of the Government. The De- 
partment, however, is at present overstaffed and, until the surplusage has 
been worked off, no revised scheme can be introduced. 

Opening of an Experimental Malarial Station at Karnal. 

87. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER: Will Gx>vemment 
be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that an experimental malarial station ia 
shortly to be opened; 

« (b) where it is to be located ; 

(c) the estimated initial cost; 

(d) the annual expenditure ; 

(e) the amount to be home by Government ; 

the exact nature of the work to be undertaken ; and 
(ff) who will be in charge of the station? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULLAH 
Sahib Bahajdur: (a) Yes, by the Indian Research Pun(| Association. 

(b) At Karnal. ^ , 
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(c) The initial cost for purchase of buildings will not exceed Es. 65,000. 
A sum of Es. 10,000 has been allocated by the Association for purchase 
of equipment and apparatus. 

(d) The annual expenditure of the station itself is estimated not to 
exceed Es- 5,000, exclusive of staff and equipment, which will have to be 
maintained in any case, as the station only forms part of a general scbBme 

, for malarial research in India- The general scheme has not yet been com- 
pletely worked out. 

{e) No part of the cost will be borne by Government which however 
makes a grant to the Association. 

(/) The work to be undertaken is — 

(i) the prosecution of various researches upon malaria, especially 
such as can only be carried out in the field; and 

(ii) the holding of an annual class of instruction for officers engaged 
in combating malaria. 

{g) This has not yet been decided- 

Protests from London Bankers regarding the proposed 
Establishment op a Central Reserve Bank of India. 

88, The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFER : Will Government 
•be pleased to state : 

(a) whether they have received a protest from London bankers re- 

garding the proposed establishment of a Central Eeserve 
Bank of India; 

(b) what are the main points of protest; and 

(c) what decision has been arrived at in the matter? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F- L. BEAYNE : The answer to part (a) is 
in the negative, 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. 

Printing op Stamps at the Sfcurity Press at Nasik. 

89. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFEE: Will Government 
please give statistics regarding : 

(a) the denomination of stamps now printed at the Security Press at 

Nasik ; 

(b) the total value of such printing since the work was undertaken 

in India; 

(c) the cost of experimentation before the work was commenced ; 

(d) the cost of failures (if any) in issues ; 

(e) the cost of the proposed extension of the Nasik Press; and 

(/) the estimated saving effected by having stamps printed in India 
instead of importing them? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE : (a) A list is placed on the 
table showing the different varieties of stamps (including postal sta- 
tionery) manufactured at Nasik- 

(b) The value of the products sold by the Nasik Press up to Slst 
December, 1926, was Es. 12,41,223 and bn that date the value of the 
unsold stocks wa^.Es- 60,000. 
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(c) ) The cost of experiment including all preliminary work done before 
the commencement of printing at Na&ik is Bs. 1,67,049. 

(d) No issue has proved a failure. Some waste is unavoidable in the 
course of production, but it would not be economical to instal an elaborate 
system to check the amount. It is probably much less than 2 per cent, 
of the total output. 

(e) The estimated cost of the extension to the Press is Bs. 43,000- 

(/) The Press has not been working long enough to enable an accurate 
estimate to be made, but the saving is not likely to be less than 33J per 
cent, and may be considerably more^ 


7. Postal Stationery ; 

Single postcards 
Beply postcards. 

Service postcards. 

Ordinary 1 anna embossed envelopes. 

Commercial 1 anna embossed envelopes. 

Small Registration envelopes. 

Large Registration envelopes 
Reply postcards for Patiala. 

Reply postcards for Jind. 

Reply postcards for Gwalior. 

Single postcards for Jind. 

Single Postcards for Gwalior. 

Small Registration envelopes for Jind. 

77. Adhesive Stamps : 

(а) Postage ordinary : — Pwb 3, Pies 6, Anna 1, As. 2, As. 3, As. 4, A . S, As. 12. 

Re. 1, Rs. 2, Rs. 6. 

Service : — Anna 1, As. 2, As. 4. 

Booklets : — Anna 1, Ass. 2. 

(б) CouH-fees — 

Oldinary ; — As. 12, lie. 1, Re. 4, Rs. 5, Rs. 20. 

Small Cause Court, Calcutta : — Pies 6, Anna 1, As. 2, As. 4, As. 8, Re. 1, 
Rs. 2, Rs. 3, Rs. 4, Rs. 5, Rs. 6, Rs. 7. Rs. 30, R*^. 50. 

(c) General or Non- Judicial — 

Foreign bills As. 2, As. 6, As. 12. 

Shai’e Ti’ansfer As. 4. 

Special Adhesive : — As. 6, Rs. 3, Rs. 7, Rs. 9, Rs. 10, Rs. 20, Rs. 30. 
Notarial : — Re. 1. 

High Court Notarial : — Rs. 2. 

Insurance Re. 1. 

777. Impressed Stamps . 

(a) Non- Judicial • — As. 2, As. 4, As. 6, As. 8, Re, 1, Re. 1-8, Rs. .3, Rs. 3-8. 
Rs. 4-8, Rs. 5, Rs. 6, Rs. 7, Rs. 9, Rs. 10, Rs. 16, Rs. 20, Rs. 25, Rs. 30, 
Rs. 35, Rs. 46, Rs. 60, Rs. 60, Rs. 65, Rs. 75, Rs, 90, Rs. 760. 

{h) Court-fee :-Rs. 20, Rs. 26, Es. 80, Rs. 36, Rs. 40, Rs. 50, Rb. 55, Rs. 60, 
Rs. 70, Rs. 75, Rs. 90, Rs. 95, Rs. 106, Bs. 110, Rs. 115, Rs. 1^:0, Rs. 130, 
Rs. 135, Rs 140, Rs. 145, Rs. 166, Rs. 170, Rs. 175, Rs. 180, Rs. 186, 
Rs. 190, Rs. 195, Rs. 270, Re. 275, Es. 825, Rs. 850, Rs. 600, Rs. 650. 

(e) Copies ; — U, P. As. 4, As, 8, As, 12, Re. 1, Rs. 2. 

B. and 0. and Assam : — As. 3 ordinary, As. 3 typewriting. 

Bengal : — As. 4 ordinaiy, As, 4 typewriting. 

Miscellaneous : ' ^ 

Oudh Civil Courts. 

Legal Practitioner certificates. 

(d) Hundis : — As. 9. 
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Late Arrival op the English Mails. 

90. The Honourable Sir HAllOON JAFFEE: Will Government 
please state : 

(a) whether its attention has been called to the regular late arrival of 

the Mails from England ancT the Continent; 

(b) whether the contract with the P. and 0. Company provides any 

penalty lor such late arrivals; and 

(c) if so, what penalty? 

The Honourable Mr A G MrWATTEES * (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) £100 for every complete period ol twelve hours by which the period 
of transit is exceeded- No damages can be claimed if the default arises 
wholly or in part from any cause or causes beyond the control of the 
Company. 


Expenditure on the Seventh Congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine to be held in CALcrrrA 
IN Dicempi.r next 

91. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER: Will the Government 
be pleased to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that they have invited the Far Eastern Asso- 

ciation of Tropical Medicine to hold its seventh Congress in 

Calcutta in December next; 

(b) whether the delegates to that Congress will be the guests of the 

Government of India; 

(c) whether the Provincial Governments are being invited to parti- 

cipate in the expense of the hospitality; 

(d) what will be the cost of the hospitality ; and 

(e) whether the Government’s hospitality will extend to all sight- 

seeing or only to seeing the various phases of medical activity 

in India? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) Yes. 

(b) The foreign official delegates invited b\ the Crovernment of India 
will be guests of Government. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The cost of entertaining and transporting foreign official delegates, 
including that of transporting their guides, is estimated to be approxi- 
mately Rs. 69,940. 

(e) The detailed tour programme has not yet been settled and the 
Government of India are not therefore in a position to make a definite 
'ibatement. Visits to important cities and other places in India will. 
Iiowever, be arranged principally with the object of showing the delegates 
the various phases of Medical activity in this country. 



BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECBETAKY op the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with rule 25 
of the Indian Legislative rules, I lay on the table a copy of a Bill further 
to amend the Societies Begistration Act, 1860, for certain purposes, which 
was passed by the Legislative i^ssembly at its meeting held on the 15th 
February, 1927 


BESOLUTION RE CONSTITUTION OF A SEPABATE SELF- 
GO VEBNING ANDHBA PBOVINCE. 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAIMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhaifkmadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Besolution which stands 
in my name : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Majesty’s Government to take such steps as may be required to constitute the Andhra 
(Telugu) districts of Madras province into a separate province with a full measure 
of responsible government.” 

The Besolution really comprises two proposals which are, however, in- 
separable- I ask for a separate province for Andhra, that is, the Telugu 
areas of the Madras Presidency, the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
East Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Nellore, Chittore, 
Bellary, Anantapur, Kumool and Cuddappa, together with the northern 
portion of the City of Madras, which is largely inhabited by the Telugu- 
speaking people. This proposal, I may at once say, does not conflict with 
the claims of the Oriyas who inhabit portions of the Ganjam district and 
the adjoining territory, or the claims of the Kanadas w'ho inhabit portions 
of the Bellary district and the adjoining territory, with regard to their 
desire to be integrated with their respective Oriya or Kanada provinces 
when formed. The right to such integration is conceded by the Andhras. 
The genuinely Telugu area alone will be constituted into a distinct pro- 
vince. 

Secondly, I ask for a full measure of responsible government for this 
new province. I am aware that the Home Secretary took serious excep- 
tion to combining such proposals in one Besolution, because he sai8 that the 
issues raised by them were many and vast, and that such combination of 
issues would embarrass the discussion. He said so on the Tamilnadu Beso- 
lution which was tabled by my Honourable friend, Sir Sankaran Nair, last 
year. But I am unable to frame the Besolution in any other way. I 
must first catch my hare before I proceed to cook it. I must have a pro- 
vince before I formulate the form of government that I want. Again, it 
is no use asking for a province if it is not to possess a form of govemmeni 
which the people inhabiting it desire. To ask me to separate the two 
proposals is to ask me to do the impossible. I therefore make no apology 
for framing my Besolution much in the same way os my Honourable rriend, 
Sir Sankaran Nair did last year^ and I now proceed to deal with the first 
proposal, namely, the formation of a separate Andhra province. 

The theoretical desirability of regrouping the various administrative 
areas in India, called Provinces, on thft more rational principle of language 
and culture, as now proposed, has now, I believe, passed the stage of con- 
troversial politics. My Honourable friend, Dr. Eama Ban, and mysplf 

( 156 ) 
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dealt with the question very fully last year in the debate raised on my 
friend's proposal for the formation of a Kanada province, and cited eminent 
authorities in support of our view. It is unnecessary to repeat those argu- 
ments over again. The question is one which has been engaging, or ought 
to have engaged, the attention of the Government of India since the year 
1870, when Sir George Chesney advcxjated the constitution of Orissa into 
a separate province. Again, in 1900, Sir Francis Younghusband made a 
strong proposal to give the Sindhis a distinct administrative existence. 
Other British statesmen and administrators, like Sir John Strachey, Sir 
Thomas Holdemess, and Sir Bamfy]d(^ Fuller and some others, have dis- 
tinctly advocated the idea for which I am now standing. But the most 
comprehensive and well considered despatch in the matter is contained in 
a communication sent by Lord Hardinge’s Government on the 2oth August 
1911, in connection with the reunion of the five Bengali-speaking districts 
with their old province, and of integrating ihe Hindi-speaking population 
of Bihar and Chota Nagpur into another. That document is well worth 
perusing. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee’s Report fully endorse this view in very distinct terms. 
It is needless for me to quote passages from those reports, because they 
are well knovn and oft quoted. The views expressed in those reports have 
also secured legislative approval in the shape of the provisions of section 
52A of the Government of India Act, which provides larger facilities for 
the Governor General in Council to constitute new provinces under certain 
conditions. 

The Honoi. ruble Mr. Crerar himself admitted last yea>' that the policy 
of the Government of India with regard to these proposals is certainly one 
of ‘^respect” and even of “benevolence”. These were his words. Frank- 
ly speaking I do not like these nords, because he deliberately avoided the 
use of the word “sympathy”. To me an ounce of sympathy is worth tons 
of respect and even benevolence. It is therefore clear that in .spite of 
large consensus of valuable opinion, the problem of linguistic provinces has 
not entered the arena of practical politics, because of the very unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the Government of India. We have therefore decided 
to bring this question over and over again, till the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India changes for the better. 

The Home Secretary last year, liowever, said that the Government 
insisted on certain conditions precedent even for the consideration of the 
proposal by the Government of India. In his own wwds, the conditions 
were : 

“That the proposal shall emanate directly from the community concerned that 
there should be the strongest indications of a very strong measure of public opinion 
in that community behind the proposal, and that that public opinion ought in the 
first instance to be expressed through its proper primary and constitutional channel, 
the local Legislative Council.” 

I can assure the Government of India that in regard to the Andhra country 
many of these conditions are amply satisfied. Ever since the anti-parti- 
tion agitation in Bengal was started, the Andhra sentiment for the consoli- 
dation of the cultural and linguistic unity of Andhras took a definite shape 
and resulted in an appreciable renaissance of their language and. literary 
Movements. The mass of literature on the subject of creating an Andhra 
province is indeed very large. Successive annual conferences held before 
the year 1917, the year of the famous announcement, under the presidency 
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of distinguished Andhra leaders, like Sir B. N. Sarma, N. Subbarao 
Pantulu, the Rajah of Panagal, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao, 
Kunda Venkattapai Pantulu and the Honourable C. V. S. Narasimharaju, 
laid down in unmistake able terms the clear demand of the Andhra people 
in this behalf. These Resolutions were made available to the Joint Parlia- 
rnentary Committee by Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, who had the 
kindness to present a memorandum to the Parliamentary Committee with 
these papers as appendices. The Tel upiu- speaking area of the Madras Pro- 
vince is 73,818 square miles. To give an idea of it I may state that it 
amounts roughly to six and a half times' the size of Belgium. It has a 
population of 14 millions. The Andhras’ have a distinct culture and a noble 
heritage; they are a politically-minded and a progressive race. It is im- 
possible that the Oovernment of India should be ignorant of public opinion 
in regard to the creation of an Andhra province. The Indian National 
Congress has passed a Resolution demanding the creation of separate 
linguistic provinces, and the Honourable Sir B. N. Sarma, during his 
closing years as a non-official in the Imperial Legislative Council, tabled a 
Resolution and discussed this question with special reference to the Andhra 
people. If the test laid down by the Joint Parli ament ar}^ Committee, 
namely, that the* criterion is the opinion of the representatives’ in the local 
Legislature, residing in the area concerned, then I can assure the Govern- 
ment of India that there is practical unanimity among the Andhra Mem- 
bers of the Madras Legislative Council. Then with regard to the opinion 
of the Local Government and the local Legislature, section 82A of the 
Government of India Act throws the burden of ascertaining that opinion 
distinctly upon the Government of India. I do not know what the Gov- 
ernment of India have done in this matter to ascertain the opinion of the 
Local Government and the local Legislature. It is not for them to give 
an opinion unsolicited. The wording of the section, as a lawyer I may 
say, contemplates a move on the part of the Government of India, because 
it says “the Government of India, after ascertaining the opinion of the 
Local Government and the local Legislature, “ may constitute a province. 
Therefore, Sir, I can state without fear of contradiction that the conditions 
laid down by the Honourable Mr. Crerar have been amply 8atiRfied|i^ The 
claim of the Andhras for a separate existence in a province of the® own 
was recently conceded in a way by the establishment of a separate \mi- 
versity for them which has now been functioning for the last year or two. 
The desire for separate provinces is bom of aspirations for self-expression, 
for the present arrangements not only impair the efficienev and good 
government of the province, but- also prevent the upbuilding of the nation, 
by destroving_ the sub-national spirit and the homogeneity of the people 
and thereby rendering them weak, disunited and disorganised. 

Having said so much on the first part of my Resolution, I would now- 
say something about the second part of it, that is, the form of government 
that is best suited to the proposed province. The Resolution describes 
that form as a full measure of responsible government. I use the words 
“responsible government’" much in the same sense in which that expres- 
sion is used by the framers of the reformed constitution, of course without 
the limitations imposed by them upon its attainment. I have said enoufiji 
on the first question to make it plain to the House that my claim for the • 
Andhra province is part of a larger soheine for the division of India into 
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linguistic provinces. I do not conceive these provinces as' separate inde- 
pendent units by themselves. It therefore must be patent to the House, 
that my idea is something akin to that of a federal form of government. 

I conceive the ultimate form of government to be a federal form of govern- 
ment. I also recognise that it is not possible to attain a uniform pace of 
progress in all the provinces, and I also concede that it would not be an 
immediately attainable object to start all provinces simultaneously on a 
fully developed self-governing basis. Nevertheless I do maintain that the 
goal of every province is the speedy attainment of full responsible govern- 
ment on a basis of self-determination, and not on the basis of an examin •- 
tion by an outside authority. My views indicate that I am approximating 
to a federal form of self-government T am aware that the authors of the 
Montford Eeport fought shy of the federal form. They said: 

“Granted the announcement of August, 1917, we cannot at the present time en- 
visage its complete fulfilment in any foim other than that of a congeries of self- 
governing Indian Provinces as.sociated for ceitain purposes under a responsible Gov- 
ernment of India, with possibly what are now the Native States of India finally 

embodied in the whole, which we will not now attempt But we are 

bound to point out that — whatever may be the case with the Native States of the 

future,-' into the relations of the Provincial and Central Governments the truly federal 
element does not and cannot enter. There is no element of a pact. The Government 

of the country is at present one, our business is one of devolution. The Govern- 

ment of India must give and the provinces must receive. We must sedulously beware 
of the ready application of federal arguments or federal examples to a task which is 
the veiy reveise of that which confronted Alexander Hamilton or Sir John Macdonald.” 

With due respect to the authors of this report, I venture to question the 
correctness of their view when they ,say the federal element cannot and 
does not enter into the relations beWeen the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 

The (Honourable Sir MANECKTI DADABHOY : Do \ou put your 
case higher than that of the ]\Iadras Presidency at present? 

The Honourable Mr. V. KAMADAS PANTULU : Yes I do, most cer- 
tainly I do. However, it is not necessary for me to quarrel over that matter 
Wi^th the authors of the Report. I am content to take their ow‘n statement 
that the legitimate outcome of the reforms is a congeries of self-governing 
injlependent provinces, somehow associated with the Government of India. 
S«)oh a scheme, if not a tnily federal one, is at least a quasi-federal one. 
The provinces so constituted will possess their essential characteristics as 
units in a federal State. Therefore it is unnecessary to embark on a task 
of elaboration of any detailed scheme of constitution for them. I will 
only mention the barest outline of my scheme for such a province. The 
Government of the province ought to consist of a Governor, a Legislature 
and an Executive. The Governor should be a strictlv constitutional 
Governor. The Legislature should be a uni-cameral chamber, fullv elected 
on as wide a franchise as possible. I personally advocate universal adult 
franchise and wish to abolish all qualifications based on property, education 
or other tests. The plea in favour of universal franchise was so well put 
by my Honourable friend Sir Sankaran Nair last year thaf I do not wish to 
repeat his arguments and I have no time to do so. That is the only solu- 
tion for the problems that confront India. I am glad to note that the 
New Leader, a labour organ, has fully appreciated the force of the plea of 
unlteriaiftl franchise. The one gr^at obstacle to our accepting Dr. Beasant’s 
Commonwealth of India Bill is the extremely limited and narrow franchise 
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that it provides. But for that there are very many provisions in it which 
we Congressmen and Swarajists would have accepted, I also agree with 
Sir Sankaran Nair that every 30,000 voters ought to be given the privilege 
of sending at least one representative. Personally speaking I would prefer 
election on a system of proportional ropresentalidn by a single transferable 
vote, because it provides many facilities for several communities in India 
to find suitable representation in the Legislatures. 

I have advisedly advocated a uni*carneral Chamber, because after the 
most careful deliberation I have come to the conclusion that in the present 
conditions of India bi-cameral Legislatures for the provinces would be a 
great danger. I w arn Indian politicians that the section of the Govern- 
ment of India Act instructing the Statutory Commission to report upon 
further advances specially asks them to consider whether it is advisable 
'Or not to introduce second chambers into the provincial Legislatures. I 
am aware, Sir, that in certain interested quarters attempts are already 
being made to foist a second chamber on the unfortunate provinces. 
Therefore, I hope that Indian politicians will be wide awake and see that 
such second chambers are not foisted upon the provinces. I say nothing 
about the second chamber in the Imperial Le^aslature, because that is now 
out of place — and my Resolution does not deal with that subject. Then the 
Executive must be undivided Alf division into Reserved and Transferred 
subjects ought to disappear and the Executive ought to be fully responsible 
to the Legislature. Thirdly^ the Provinces ought to enjoy as complete a 
measure of fiscal autonomy as is compatible with their relations tow'ards 
the Imperial Government or with any agreement that may be arrived at 
between them regarding their financial adjustments. And fourthly, the 
Civil Services should be organised and recruited on a provincial basis, sub- 
ject to the exception that such All-India Services as may be necessary 
should be recruited by mutual agreement between the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Imperial Government. ’As for the continuance of the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service, there is no more scope for it. It ought to be abol- 
ished immediately. The conditions under. whSch the Covenanted Civil 
Service came into existence no longer exist. It was constituted at a time 
when the British people had to protect the people of India from the economic 
exploitation of Foreign merchants, to protect the people from alien oppr^fy- ^ 
' sion, and also to bring out young Englishmen in order to train them fojjlhe 
ta k of governing India* These conditions no longer exist, and them is 
therefore no reason for the continued existence of the Covenanted Civil 
Service. I do not propose to say anything about the Government of India, 
except that it also should assume a full measure of responsibility to the 
Legislature ; about its relations with the British Parliament and with the 
Secretary of State I will not say anything here. I advocate that the 
defences of the country as a whole should be within its exclusive pro- 
vince. 

Now. I am sure that the spokesman on the Government side will make 
it a grievance that I have brought in the issue of Swaraj by a side-wind 
and that a multitude of issues covering a vast field are jumbled un in one 
Resolution but the fault is not mine The Government of India have 
put themselves in a very awkward position by giving us a constitution 
which is so fundamentally defective in its structure that the reform of it 
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in any direction cannot be advocated without challenging its basic prin- 
ciples and upsetting the structure as a whole. It is so ill-conceived that 
tinkering with it is of little use. It has to undergo radical alterations* and 
I cannot therefore help raising vast issues. I do not wish to take up the 
time of the House any lon^r ; and with these words I beg to commend my 
Eesolution to the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAEI (Burma: General): 

Sir, I do not want to give a silent vote on this very important Eesolution 
and I welcome the Eesolution which has been so ably put forward by 
the Honourable Mover. 1 Vvelcome it all the more because of this reason. 

It may be remembered that last year during the Delhi Session my 
Honourable friend Sir Sankaran Nair and I tabled a Eesolution for a Tamil 
Province on these lines. It was on the eve of the walk-out of the Party 
which regards the Honourable Mover as its leader; and I found at the 
time that some of these Swarajists were inclined to laugh at the idea of 
our tabling a Eesolution of this kind before the Council. I am glad to 
know, however, that time has wrought a change in the Swarajist men- 
tality and a welcome change, and it is gratifying to learn that our friend 
the Honourable Mover has thought fit to follow our example and has res- 
ponded to our appeal to other Honourable Members to bring forward 
similar Eesolutions for their own respective provinces. 

With these remarks, Sir, I shall deal very briefly with some of the 
aspects of the case wdiich appeal to me when the question of constitu- 
tional advancement for the Andhra race is to be considered. Sir, in this 
connection I want to refer to the words of sympathy with the political 
aspirations of the people of this country which His Excellency Lord Irwin 
gave utterance to at the opening Session recently of the Legislative 
Assembly, and it is this sympathy, genuine sympathy I would say, for the 
political aspirations of the people of this count^ry that has wTOught a 
w^onderful change m the minds of political leaders of all shades of political 
opinion in this country ; and there is a widespread feeling of contentment 
and a feeling of confidence and hope for the political future of India. Sir, 

I am one of those who think that India is fit without any further tests for 
full responsible government in the parliamentary sense, and should Parlia- 
mefit^^tliink fit to examine the question as a plain question of practical 
efficiefiicy, I think evidence will be abundantly forthcoming to justify the 
demand of this portion of Madras for full responsible government in the 
parliamentary sense. This portion, Andhradesa, as well as other portions 
of the Presidency, has responded fully to the invitation of Parliament to 
co-operate in the working of the Constitution. 

' The Honourable the Maharajadhiraja Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, 
Bahadur of Burdwan : On a point of order, * Sir. May I inquire if it is 
your desire that the whole question of responsible government for the 
whole of India is to be taken for discussion under this Eesolution? 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : I have been hoping that Honour- 
able Members would not turn this debate into one on a question of con- 
stitutional reforms for the whole of India. To explain the Eesolution as 
it stands, it was necessary for the Honourable Mover of the Eesolution 
to indicate what he understood by responsible government. But I hope 
that Honourable Rfombers will, as far as possible, refrain from putting 
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forward their arguments iu favour of the grant of full responsible govern- 
ment to India as a whole. If the Honourable* adduce argu- 

ments to show why this particular portion of the present Madras Presidency 
should be entitled to receive the form of government which is advocated 
in the Eesolution, the Council will be glad to listen to him. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DHSIKA CHAKI : Sir, 1 wanted only 
mcidentally to refer to it in one brief sentence and I do not propose going 
over the ground hereafter as regards the question of full responsible govern- 
ment for the whole of India. 1 began with an apology and 1 think it is 
in the fitness of things that I should explain my position before coming to 
the main Eesolution. Sir, I was referring to the co-operation and the 
response to the invitation of working the reformed Constitution and how 
readily that invitation was responded to by the Andhras as w^ell as the 
non-Andhras of the Madras Presidency. I may refer in passing to the 
fact that in the first local Council of the Madras Presidency the reformed 
Constitution, so far as the Transferred Subjects were concerned, w^as 
worked by three Ministers who were all of them Andhras including the 
Chief Minister, and they got nothing* but praise from the Secretary of State, 
from the Government of India, from the Eeforms Inquiry Committee and 
from all people who had an opportunity of examining the working of the Act 
in that particular province. In the second C^ouncil also I find tw^o of the 
Ministers, including the Chief Minister, w^ere from the Andhra province and 
the fact that they worked the reformed Constitution in a spirit of good- 
will and with such great success shows that the Madras people including 
the Andh^adesha people understood fully the creaking machinery which 
was granted tq them under the Eeformed Constitution and they w^orkod it 
without breaking that machinery which was handed over to them though 
it was creaking. This province, Sir, is peculiarly fitted like the Tamil Nadu 
to get responsibility at an early date. This province is particularly free from 
the Hindu-Muhammadan problem which disfigures the political horizon 
in Hindustan. Then, the wave of extremism which swept over the whole of 
India only caused a gale of slight to moderate intensity in this Andhra- 
desha and that was only a passing phase which passed off in a s|toi?C'.^ime 
and there was smooth sailing in the Andhra waters ever afterward^j 
greater evidence than the fact that these Andhra people co-operated with 
the Ministers in the Legislature is not necessary for advocating the cause 
of the Andhras for a province with complete self-government. Then, Sir, 
it may be said that there is this problem of Brahmin-non-Brahmin in the 
Madras Presidency. Bui I submit that this problem which at one time 
threatened to disfigure the political atmosphere has blown over and the 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins have come to realise that they can better 
achieve their goal by uniting and they have proved by their conduct that 
this aspect was only a passing phase. Then, Sir, coming to the questipn 
of political consciousness, those essential qualities mbom of political- 
mindedness, we find these Andhra people are a race, enthusiastic, poli- 
tioaHy-minded and sufficiently cultubed to bo in a fit position to be entrusted 
with the duties of administration in a really parliamentary sense. I, as 
a person coming ftbm one of the districts bordering on the Andhra dosha, 
am speak with some personal knowledge about the Andhra people, who 
are reallv people politically well advanced to deserve an advanced constitu- 
tion. Sir, the question of depressed classes, which is a problem in some 
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parts of the Madras Presidency, has not assumed an acute aspect in this 
part of Madras and the members of the depressed classes, at any rate the 
leaiders, have oome to realise that their salvation lies m ' full complete 
responsible government fo% thei'r own province. Then, Sir, I would urge 
that the geographical position of this Andhradesha as well as of the 
Tamil Nadu completely frees these parts of India from those complications 
whiph are incidental to provinces on the North-Eastern or North-Western 
border. 

I submit, Sir, that it has been abundantly proved that this part of India, 
the Andhradesha, is sufficiently well advanced, and in the words of the 
Raja of Panagal in a letter which is appended to the Muddiman Report, 

I would say that what was expected to be taught in ten years was taught 
in three years and they had a further probation of four years like all the 
other provinces of- India; and I for one would be disappointed if the 
enthusiasm of the people of this province should be damped by a refusal 
of the grant of w^ell-deserved political advancement. With these words, 
Sir, I heartily cuininend this Kesolution for the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable Mu. F. B. EVANS (Madras: Nominated Official): 
Sir, as the Honourable Mover has explained, the Resolution really em- 
braces two separate subjects which 1 ihjnk it would be convenient to deal 
with separate!}. The first is the question of the partition of Madras and 
the carving out of a new Telugu province, the second is the question of 
conferring on this province a lull measure of responsible government. I do 
not wish to deal w’ith the second question* As the House is aw^are, whether 
the people of Madras as a whole or the Telugu people in particular have 
proved themselves during the last six or seven years fit for a full measure 
of self-government is a question to be decided by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, on tlu' advice of the Statutory Commission w’hich is to be appointed 
before very long; and even if it w'ere appropriate for this House to discuss 
that question now, I think it is obviously a question of sufficient importance 
to deserve discussion on a specific Resolution. The Honourable the Mover 
explained the framing of his motion on the ground that if he was not 
allowed to catch liis hare he could not explain how he w^anted to cook it. 
Well, , I venture to hope that the House w ill not allow him to catch his 
hare^^audi if that is so, how^ it is to be cooked hardly seems to arise. I 
shall fftierefore confine my remarks to the first question, that is, whether 
there have been any real grounds advanced for separating the Andhra 
district from the Madras Presidency. Prima facie, of course, any proposal 

create a new province must commend itself to the bureaucrat. New 
provinces mean new Government appointments, new prospects of promo- 
tion, and for a person like myself, who is a provincial Secretary, a smaller 
degree of complexity in the work one ht>s to do. Also the proposal is in 
accordance wdth the old maxim Divide et impera which is supposed to be 
so dear to the heart of a bureaucrat. But in spite of temptation I feel 
bound to oppose the proposal both on its merits and because it is prema- 
ture. 

The proposal is, as the Honourable Mover explained, an old one, and 
he al^o explained the attitude w^hich the Government of India have taken 
up towiards such proposals when moved in the Central Legislature before. 
I may repeat briefly what that attitude is. It has been stated that the 
Government of India not prepared to move in such matters 
or to consider them until they have been thoroughly threshed out 
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in the province concerned, and until they are sent up by or through the 
Local Government with a clear expression of qj)inion on the part of the 
majority of the people who reside in the are#^which it is proposed to 
separate. The Honourable the Mover has not “been able to assure this 
House that although a similar proposal was made in the Central Legis- 
lature five years ago any specific Eesolution on the subject has yet been 
moved in the local Legislature. He has explained that the proposal has 
received considerable support in the Andhra country, but he has not, I 
think, convinced us that there is any such unanimity of opinion on the 
subject as he would have us believe. I cannot claim myseji to have any 
great acquaintance with the Telugu country. My service has been almost 
entirely in other parts of the Madras Presidency, but there are two Honour- 
able Members in this House who come from the Telugu country. One is 
the Honourable Mover, whom we have heard already, and the other is 
Baja Banga Eao Bahadur of Bobbili. I shall be surprised if he rises to 
support the Besolution. 

Another reason why I venture to think that this proposition is prema- 
ture is the practical reason of finance. Any proposal to create a new 
province must clearly involve very considerable extra expenditure, both 
initial and recurring. I do not think anyone will deny that. As the 
Honourable Mover explained, the new province will be a big and import- 
ant one, and will not likely be satisfied with less elaborate machinery than 
is enjoyed by other provinces of similar importance. I do not think that 
people always sufficiently recognise how great is the extra burden that is 
thrown on provincial finances by having to meet the expenditure for the 
machinery required by the new reformed constitution. The Government 
of Madras last year had considerable difficulty in balancing their Budget, and 
if we may believe expressions of opinion from ail sides of the House in the 
Madras Legislature, they only succeeded in doing so by starving the 
Transferred departments- 1 do not know whnt the position is this yc'ar, 
but I do know that the last N. E. monsoon was very bad, and there 
have been rumours of scarcity from a large pairt of the Madras Presidency. 
Anyhow I think I can say without fear of contradiction that the crying 
need in Madras is the allotment of funds for the improvement of agrioi^ture 
and irrigation, for the extension of education, for the develc^iffi^^ of 
industries, for the improvement of hygiene, and I venture to ^ay that 
until the Government of Madras is able to devote sufficient funds for these 
piirposes, any proposal which involves increased expenditure on adminis- 
trative machinery should be out of the question. The day may come, of 
course, when the Madras Government is able to comply fully with the 
demands of its Ministers and still show a surplus, but that happy day is 
not yet in sight, and I venture to think that until it is in sight any such pro- 
posal as this mu^ be considered premature. 

I might refer to other practical details which must create difficulty in 
working out such a proposition as this- The Honourable Mover has 
referred to Bellary. It is one of the districts which he would include in 
the new provinpe, but as he himself said, the district of Bellary is very 
largely Canarese, and he has not explained how he proposes to divide it. 
He has not explained where he will put his new capital. Questions of this 
sort, of acute ooiUtroversy, loomed very largely in the discussions in tha 
Madras Legislature on the Andhra University I|ilL No doubt I shall be 
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told that these are questions of detail which can properly be dealt with when 
once the main principle has been accepted. But I venture to think that 
they are questions of such importance and of such complexity that this 
Etouse can reasonably d^and that they should be thoroughly threshed 
out locally before such ^proposition as this is placed before it. This 
therefore constitutes another reason for holding this Resolution premature. 

Lastly, a few wqrds on the merits and principles of the proposal. I 
found it somewhat difficult to follow the line of argument of the Honour- 
able Mover, but his position seems to be roughly more or less as follows. 
The Madras Presidency is what he would call a haphazard conglomeration 
rather than a natural unit of administration. A natural unit of administra- 
tion is an area inhabited by a single people bound together by a common 
tradition, culture and language, and unless provinces are confined to such 
natural units, there must be administrative inefficiency ; also the growth 
of subnational spirits must be hampered thait is fatal to the growth of 
Indian national patriotism. 

Well, Sir, so far as the eleven diy riots which he would constitute into 
a new province are concerned, I am not sure whether there is really an> 
such common bond of tradition or culture as is commonly assumed. I 
do not claim to be an authority on the Telugu districts, but I am not 
aware that these eleven districts luive in fact ever formed a single political 
entity. Also I venture to doubt whether there is any more real cultural 
affinity between, say, a Godavary Brahmin and a Chittoor Reddi than 
there is between a Godavan Brahmin and a Tanjore Brahmin. I think 
1^^ therefore that really the only point of unity in this proposed new 

would be that of language, and that seems to me to be 
an insufficient basis for a political edifice. But waiving this point, I would 
ask whether there is really any proof that ^he Telugu country and the Telugu 
people have suffered in development by their incorporation in the Madras 
Presidency, or whether the development of the Andhra spirit has suffered. 

I venture to think that the facts point otherwise. At least the Mover has 
not brought before the House anything to establish such a contention. In 
days past the Telugu country got two of the most magnificent irrigation 
schemes in the whole of India. Recently, as the Honourable the Mover 
has siid^ they have obtained a separate university for themselves. In the 
firs't two Governments under the Reforms in Madras, as the Honourable 
Mr. Chari told us the majority of the Ministers were from the Telugu 
country. The Leader of the Opposition was and is from the Telugu 
country, and any one ^^ho troubles to read the record of debates in the 
Madras Council will, I think, be satisfied that Telugu questions have 
received at least their due meed of attention. Also, as the Honourable 
the Mover told us, the development of what is called the Andhra sub- 
national spirit has certainly not suffered in recent years from the present 
constitution of the Madras Presidency. Whether a development of such 
sub^national spirit is really an essential to the favourable growth of a 
greater Indian national spirit is a matter on which I think there may be 
some difference of opinion. No doubt slogans such as “ Andhmdesa 
for the Andhras are always popular and were perhaps imusually fashion- 
able in the years immediately succeeding the War, but I venture to think 
that history affords little wart-ant for the view apparently held by the 
Honourable the Mover that a nation is strengthened by being divided up 
into sub-nations with home rule, or to put it otherwise, that a sub-ilatiofi* 
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is hampered in its growth by being incorporated in a wider political organi- 
sation. The history of ancient Greece and of modern Italy seems to 
point a different lesson, and if I may come neai;^ home, we may perhaps 
take the case of Scotland, if the Scotch will pardon me for applying to 
them the horrible term sub-nation. I do not think the Honourable Mover 
would seriously maintain that the Scotch have suffered morally or mate- 
rially or intellectually because of the formation of tUfe United Kingdom, 
nor do I think that he would seriously argue that, if the Scotch had been 
given home rule, they now would have been more patriotic British subjects. 

I think he would really agree with me that it is more reasonable to hint 
that the association of the Scotch with London and Westminster has been 
of no less advantage to Scotland than to the United Kingdom as a whole ; 
and I am bold enough ?o assert that the association of the Telugu with 
Madras has been no less beneficial to them than it has been to the Madras 
Presidency as a whole ; and I can see no reason why it should not continue 
to be so. For such reasons, Sir, I hope that the House will have no 
hesitation in rejecting this Pcsolution on its morits no less than because 
it is premature. 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB 
Bahadur of Burdwan (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, national 
sub-consciousness is one of those things that no sensible man can flout. 
But what has been disappointing to me to-day in this debate so far is that 
the Mover of the Eesolution has really made out no case for robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. On the other hand, I must say that the official Member from 
Madras could have put his case much more strongly than he did on the 
one essential ground, namely, if Indians in different parts of their country 
want to have the luxury of smaller sub-divided provinces, they must come 
forward before a body like this to say that they are prepared to put their 
hands into their pockets and to tax themselves to maintain their provinces. 
We have not been told what would be the effect on the rest of the Madras 
Presidency if the Andhra province was constituted as a separate province 
and carved out of the present Madras Presidency. I do not want to go 
into the question as to whether the fortunate people in Andhra have now 
reached that Arcadia for which every politicaUy-minded Indian seems to 
pine, namely, full responsible government. All I want to say is this 
to the Mover of the Eesolution and his supporter, that in view of the 
Parliamentary Committee coming out before 1M9 or thereabouts, they would 
have a very much stronger case to put forwarf before that Committee if 
they were able to convince that Oomnuttee that they had done better than 
the rest of the Province of Madras and that they had carried out the object of 
the Eeforms as was intended by the authors of those Eeforms. I would 
th^efore advise my friend Mr. Eamadas Pantulu not to press his Eeso* 
lution here to-day because, in the first place, as I say no convincing argu- 
ment has been put forward as to whjr this extravagance of another Legis- 
lative Council and other paraphernalia that go with the constitution of a 
province should be given to the Andbras. From what the Honourable 
Mr. l^yans told us there is a great deal to be siaid for the view that the 
Andhras have not suffered very much up to now. I do not say they are 
not suffering; I am sure they want more power and more liberty, but, as 
I say, it would be better for the Mover of this Eesolution to wait imtil the- 
Parliamentary Committee comes out, and for that reason I would advise* 
t|^e Mover of this Eesolution to withdraw it. 
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The Honourable Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras: Non-Muhainmadaii) : 
Mr. President, I rise to make a few observations on the Resolution before 
the House. Sir, ’the reformation of the Provinces on a linguistic basis 
wherever practicable with ^full measure of autonomy in local matters with; 
a view to the realization of a Federated India in due course of time is the 
ideal, and the ultimate goal, to which we are being led in gradual and safe 
stages by the Grace of God and under the fostering care, supervision and 
control of the British Government. The Resolution of my Honourable 
friend is therefore in accord with the ultimate aim all have in view, but 
all whose judgment can get the better of their inclinations will admit that 
it is too premature, too far in advance of the times to ask and to wish for 
the Andhra districts of the Presidency to be constituted into a separate 
Province enjoying a full measure of rc'sponsible or self-government. The 
claims of the Andhras for the special treatment asked for have not been 
made out. Perhaps they would not bear examination. A full measure of 
responsible government cannot be had without a revision of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and its. revision and amendment by the British Parlia- 
ment for satisfying the wish contained in ihe Resolution before the House 
are scarcely to he expected, even granting for the purpose of argument that 
the people of the Andhra Districts are fit cand advanced enough to be 
entrusted with full n'sponsible gov<'rnment. I do not propose to dwell 
furthe^ on this part of the Resolution, for the obvious reason that it is toG 
large an order at present. 

Sir, I think it will well be within the law to constitute the Telugu 
districts into a separate Province, but the various adverse features and cir- 
cumstances that stare one in the face put the proposition for the present 
out of the pale of practical politics. The revenue that may be released by 
the separation of these districts from the Madras Presidency would prove to- 
be too small for the good and efficient administration oFthe new Province by 
an honest and well-paid staff, let alone the enormous initial expenditure that 
the change involves in various directions. To hope to run the show with 
the present available resources is to court disappointment. Fresh taxation 
will therefore become necessary, and that perhaps is a contingency of which 
no notice has been taken — am persuaded that the people are not willing 
to agree to further taxation for the very adequate reason that their existing 
resources would not admit of it. These, I submit, are factors of which 
due note should be made in arriving at a decision on the Resolution before- 
the House. 

The Honourable Raja Sri RAVU SWETACHALAPATI RAMA- 
KRISHNA BAHADUR RANGA RAO, op Bobbili (Madras: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I am in entire agreement with the views and sentiments 
expressed by my Honourable friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu in regard to the 
formation of a separate Andhra province. The redistribution bi Provinces 
on a linguistic basis is an old cry and a long-standing grievance. I have 
already said enough on this subject last year when I moved my Resolution 
for the formation of a separate Kanada Province, and I do notj. therefore, 
want to weary this House by traversing the whole ground again to-day! 
Public opinion is so keen and so resolute in this matter, that year after year! 
this question has become one of the main plants in the Congress and other 
public platforms. Viceroys downwards have spoken in sympathetic terms 
of this movement and Sir Frederick Whyte, in his book on Indians Reformed 
Ccmstitution, says that language is an important factor in connection ^th 
national umty in India. At present, the Andhras, fhe Kamatakas and the^ 
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Oriyas are the only three aspirants for separate Provinces. So far as 
Andhra is concemea, the way has been paved already for its formation as 
■8k separate Province, and what now remains to be done is only to give the 
finishing stroke to the scheme. Public feeling ha^ been sufficiently gauged 
and their opinion abundantly gathered a separate University for the 
Andhras, which may be said to be the forerunner of this movement, has 
been already established and the Andhras, as a Telngu-speaking community, 
form a compact homogeneous race living in one contiguous territory. The 
financial problem involved in the separation is not insurmountable either, 
as the tract is one flowing with milk and honey and the people would not 
grudge any extra burden that might be involved. So, all the requisite 
conditions have been fulfilled and there can be no more objections, no more 
thorns placed in the way of the Andhras getting a separate Province for 
themselves. The Besolution further asks for a full measure of responsible 
government for the would-be Andhra Province. This is a modest and 
reasonable request and nothing short of an autonomous Andhra Province 
will satisfy their ambition. Now that the Statutory Commission is going 
to come, the question of redistribution of Provinces on linguistic basis may 
be taken up immediately and in right earnest and solved to the complete 
satisfaction of the Andhras, Kamatakas and Oriyas, so that this) old 
sore may be completely healed up and no trace of it left for further troubles 
and further castigation. With these words, Sir, I heartily support the 
motion. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG (Home Secretary): Sir, my task 
this morning is very much lightened by the full and, if I may say so, 
admirable statement of the case against the Besolution which has been 
made by my Honourable friend Mr. Evans. As he explained, the Besolu- 
tion falls into two parts. There is what I take to be the really substantive 
and operative part of the Besolution asking for the constitution of a separate 
Andhra province ; and tacked on to it there is a request that a full measure 
of responsible government should be granted to the province so constituted. 
My Honourable friend the Mover tried to explain how it was that this tail 
was attached to his Besolution. I confess I do not understand the rele- 
vancy of it, and it appeared to me that he admitted that it was a mere 
pendant. What has struck me in listening to the speeches made this 
morning in support of the Besolution is that the tail was developing a ten- 
dency to wag the dog ! I propose however to confine myself in the main to 
what I take to be the main Besolution. 

The general theory on which this proposition for the constitution of 
new provinces is based is one that I think commands — if I may venture on 
such a dangerous word — the sympathy of the constitutional theorist. It 
is clear that when we are attempting to introduce into India new methods 
of government based on democratic theory it should be easier to develop 
and express a general public opinion where the units concerned are com- 
paratively small and homogeneous. One of the .great difficulties with which 
India is faced is the enormous diversity of interests, and, from this point 
of view,,,! can well understand that the Honourable Members who inhabit 
an area which they believe falls naturally into a single unit should wish 
to develop it in practice into such a unit. There is, as the Honourable 
Mover explained, good authority for this theory. We find it stated in the 
Montagu-Gholmsforid Beport and repeated in the Beport of the Jd&t 
Select Committee; ai>d I would like to make it plain that tha Govemment 
of Indm are not hostile to the theory, but their viiw is that afiyi^j^rc^osal of 
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this nature must be examined most carefully. Their attitude in fact ia 
(Mie of neutrality. While the theory in general is attractive, there are 
certain obvious limitations on its practical application. The first condi- 
tion is that the Government must not act in advance of, or in opposition 
to, public opinion. It has therefore been laid dovim very clearly that, before 
the Government of India can consider any such proposal, they must be 
satisfied that there is a real popular demand, and that popular demand 
they may expect to find voiced in the local Legislative Council. I listened 
with some attention to my Honourable friend the Mover's remarks on this 
point because he was well aware of this argument which has been advanced 
by previous speakers in previous debates covering the same subject, but 
while he read out an imposing list of names and mentioned Eesolutions 
which had been passed by various Conferences, I could not gather from him 
that there had been any Resolution passed by the local Legislative Council 
favouring this proposal. In fact my Honourable friend Mr. Evans, I under- 
stand, says definitely that there has not been any such Resolution. Well, 
Sir, I think this weakens the case of the Honourable Mover very much. 

I can hardly believe that if there were a strong local feeling in Madras that 
that feeling would not have found expression in its natural channel, the 
local Legislative Council. I was also surprised when my Honourable friend ^ 
referred to the Government of India Act and said that its terms showed 
that in this matter the initiative rested not with the local Council or the 
local l^eopie but with the Government of India. I turned up the Report of 
the Joint Select Committee in accordance with which the Government of 
India Act was framed, and there T read with reference to clause 15 t 

“They do not think that any change in the boundaries of a province should be 
made without due consideration of the views of the Legislative Council of the 
province.” 

I think it is quite clear. Sir, that the framers of the Government of 
India Act contemplated that the initiative should come from the local 
Council and the people immediately concerned. Well, Sir, the proposal 
is possibly one which may commend itself, as 1 said, to constitutional theo- 
rists, but we have to consider the force of tradition, a force which is nowhere 
stronger than in this country. What assurances have we that this scheme 
which may be attractive to my Honourable friend the Mover would really 
be appreciated by the masses of the people in this projected Andhra 
province? We know that schemes of partition and sometimes of amalgama- 
tion are devised by administrators or constitutional theorists and when they 
assume practical shape they meet with very strong popular opposition. I 
need hardly remind the House of numerous instances. The word “parti- 
tion" has an ill-omened sound in certain parts of India. Therefore, we 
must be sure before we move at all in this matter that there is really a 
strong popular sentiment in favour of the proposal, and that I maintain 
we have not got. Then, again, Sir, there are other considerations which 
have to be taken into account. Though the tie of language may Be an 
important one, there are other ties; there are ties of trade and commerce; 
there are ties of administration. We must not lightly Break these ties 
without counting the cost. And finally, as my HonouraBle friend 
Mr. Evans explained, there are the financial difficulties. It is true that 
Honourable Members when speaking enthusiastically in favour of some pro- 
position of their own* are inclined to brush on one side considerations of 
finance and to assert that the people are perfectly prepared to pay for what 
they want, but I have observed, Sir, that when it comes to an actual 
practical pn^ipoial of taxation the people of India are no more anxious to 
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i»x themselves than people elsewhere. The conclusion, Sir, is that in this 
matter the Government of India are not yet in a position to take the 
initiative. The proposal is one of a very far-reaching nature. It appears 
i»o be in fact part of a scheme for dividing Madras into three. I notice 
that these Besolutions ^which are repeated in a recurring cycle in the Central 
Legislature deal with three different parts of Madras. We first of all 
have a Eesolution for an Andhra province, then for a Kannada province, 
•then for a Tamil province; then we start the cycle again with a Eesolution 
for an Andhra province. I do not quite understand, Sir, why we do not 
have one combined Eesolution, so that Madras may finally and effectively 
be partitioned into three. Is it that there is not really agreement, local 
agreement, on this scheme and it is easier to put up a proposal for one 
part with the expectation that the inhabitants of the other two parts will 
not consider themselves immediately concerned? In any case. Sir, I would 
'Suggest to my Honourable friend the Mover that the first course, if he 
wishes to get his proposal considered, is to obtain what he has not got, 
and that is unequivocal local support; then he will be in a position to 
approach the body which after all everybody must recognise, is the only 
vbody that is likely to give proper consideration and a decision in the 
matter, and that is the Statutory Commission. 

I do not propose. Sir, to argue the question of self-governmiint for 
this hypothetical province. I think it is hardly a practical proposition that 
this Council should spend its time in devising a constitution for a province 
which may very possibly never come into existence. In any case it would 
<3learly be impossible to consider the constitution for a single province 
without entering into the difficult questions of its relations to other provinces 
and to the Central Government. This again is a matter which must come 
before the Statutory Commission, and I submit. Sir, that it is no use work- 
ing away at a little comer of a building until we have decided on a plan for 
the whole, and that can only be done after the Statutory Commission has 
come out here and has considered the needs and wishes of all parts of India 
and submitted a comprehensive plan for the whole. I submit, 5ir, that 
the Eesolution is premature, that the conditions which the Government 
of India have always laid down as precedent to considering any action 
such as is suggested by the Honourable Mover have not been fulfilled, and 
I hope the House will not support the Eesolution. 

The Honourable Sir SANKAEAN NAIE (Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I have to congratulate the spokesman of the Government on the 
very great progress which has been made by the Government in this 
matter. Last time when I moved a similar Eesolution for the Tamil 
■country there were obiections in principle which were put forward against 
my proposal, but if Honourable Members this time have listened care- 
fully to the speech made on behalf of the Government they will find that 
the objections raised are not objections in principle; in fact they have 
all been practically accepted. But there are objections to the effect 
that the question which has been raised requires fuller consideration and 
it is only after such consideration and after the Eoyal Commission have 
considered it that the prayer can be complied with. Well, Sir, what is 
dt that he expects us to do, those of us who entertain these views? We 
have come forward and spoken on behalf of the Telugus, and we have 
ascertained that the people of the country want this separation and waiS* 
it very badly. They are very keen on it, they are Sincere abodt it. 
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Their present status interferes with all their aspirations. They fxe not 
«abje to do all that they want for themselves. They are nob able to 
-do all that they want for the Empire; with (Home Eule their efforts 
will be more useful to the Empire. The Honourable Member says — that 
Government should not move until they are quite satisfied that the people 
want separation. Whoever denied that? We accept the truth of that 
‘.statement in its entirety. But we say that the people want it. How 
<5an we satisfy the Government? Will they appoint a Committee? Day 
after day we find committees and commissions appointed. We imder- 
take to satisfy the Government, if they appoint a committee, otherwise 
what steps will the Government take to satisfy themselves that the 
people do want if. We say, let them take any steps they like, and 
'they will be satisfied that there is an absorbing passion almost in the 
country for the measure, not only for the measure that my Honourable 
friend Mr. Bamadas Pantulu advocates, but for something stronger. They 
have only to ask for the evidence, the evidence will be forthcoming- 
How is that evidence to be given unless the Government provide the 
machinery for it? 

The Honouuable Mr- H. G. HAIG: Our position is that there is no 
ynma facie evidence that local opinion is sufficiently strong for the Gov- 
ernnc^nt of India to take action. 

The Honourable Sir SANKAKAN NAIE: I thank the Honourable 
Member for his sugi:ebtion. Let him read the reports of the meetings 
/held all over the country, meetings in the Andhradesha; they will find 
such^ evidence. Let them ask the Government of Madras if there is 
prima facie evidence of that feeling- I say that the report of the Gov- 
ernment of Madras can only indicate one thing, tnat is that the popular 
feeling is there. We think it is the duty of the Government of India 
to satisfy themselves whether there is such a feeling or not- If they 
think there is no sur*h feeling, well that is the end of it. 

The Honourable the Home Secretary says that this question has not 
been brought forw^ard before the local Legislative Council. That is per- 
fectly true, but this suggestion was made with reference to the parti- 
tion of Provinces to continue under the existing systems of govern- 
ment or administration. What we ask for is the creation of a separate 
Home Buie Government. There is no Legislative Council in the Telugu 
district. There is a Legislative Council for the whole of the Madras 
Presidency, in which the Telugu people are outnumbered. You will 
not get the opinions of the Telugu people from the Legislative Council of 
Madras, where you have not the Telugus only but the Canarese and a 
number of other nations or races, and where different conditions 
prevail with different classes. I will not dilate upon this, but pass on 
to the other arguments. 

A good deal was made of the point that we have not considered the 
financial aspect of the question. Have not we? The financial aspect is 
the one thing which we have considered. The people of Telugu are not 
only in favour of taxation, but in favour of developing their Desha, on 
overy side, industrlpd and agricultural. What happens now? The 
Telugu or Tamil or Malay am districts may contiibuite money. Where 
«doe8 it go to? It goes to the Provincial Fund or Imperial Fund for 
benefit of other provinces. You cannot evoke the patriotiiun ol 
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^pfjople and ask them to raise large sums of money when they know that it 
Will be spent on schemes of which they do not approve. But when you 
have a province with Homo Buie they will be willing to spend much 
more on that province than they are willing to spend now when they 
^ jlpiow that the money raised by taxation is spent for purposes which 
they do not approve of. It may be spent on the army or the navy, or 
for similar purposes. You cannot evoke the loyalty of a country unless 
you tell them that the money is to be spent according to their own 
wishes and for their own purposes. Do you mean to say that if we had 
Home Buie that India's response during the late War would have been 
what it was? Every province would have supplied more money and 
men in larger numbers. I say that for the safety of the Empire, for 
the development of the country, it is essential that you must have Home 

Buie for provinces on a cultural and linguistic basis, if you are not 

prepared to give* it to India- You thus evoke the patriotism of the 

provinces for their own good and for the good of the country. 

You say that a committee is going to come. Wo know that there are 
always committees and compiissions going to come. But suppose you 
take up the question now and make the necessary enquiries which you 
will not be able to make when the Commission comes- It will take 
two or three years for the Government of India to submit the results 
of their investigations. You will be able to get the evidence you want in 
two years’ time in order to show how each province should be consti 
tuted. The enquiry will have to be exhaustive and extensive All 
those details cannot be gone into afterwards. The last time wlijen the 
Montagu- Chelmsford enquiry was taken up we know what efforts were 
made- It was the indefatigable 7eal and the unconquerable will of Mr. 
Montagu that carried it through. Under ordinary conditions those en- 
quiries would have taken years. That it was gone through in a short 
time was due to the energy of one man- We will not find such a thing 
again. I do not think it possible under an ordinary government. But 
if you take up the enquiry now, in the course of two years you might 
be able to do something. 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAM AD AS PANTULU : Sir, my task is 
considerably lightened by the very careful manner in which my Honour- 
able friend Sir Sankaran Nair has answered the objections raised on be- 
half of Government. 

I am thankful to the Honourable Mr. Evans for the self-denying ordi- 
nance he imposed upon himself and the members of his service by fore- 
going the openings which will follow in the wake of a new Andhra Pro- 
vince purely in the financial interests of the Andhras* But I am not 
convinced by his arguments. First of all he said there was no unanimitv 
for the demand, and in support of that statement he cited the Baja of 
Bobbin against me- If the test of Andhra public opinion is Bamadas 
Pantulu versus The Baja of Bobbili, I quite agree he is right. But that 
it is a poor test even this House cannot doubt. The Maharaja of Burdwan 
said that the Honourable Mr. Evans might have urged against me stronger- 
arguments. I am very glad the Maharaja is not in..4?targe of the Depart- 
ment because he wants to out-!5orod Herod. 

With regard to the financial aspect of the matter the Maharaja o| 
Burdwan complains that I have not said much ; but if that were his ®*ily 
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trouble I can assure this Council that if tlie Andhra province had a Gov- 
ernment of its own it would have developed its latent resources very much 
faster and would have been one of the richest provinces. I£ only the 
Central Provinces were linked up with the east coast at Vizagapatam 
the results would have been astonishing. If the province has not deve- 
loped, it was because of the inefficient administration at Madras, which is 
a heterogeneous one, unable to deal with problems of development ade- 
quately. All that the Honourable Mr. Evans was able to point out in 
proof of its development was that the large irrigation schemes of the 
Krishna and the Godaveri were there. I quite agree they are there; but 
it is not because it is the Andhra country but because the rivers are 
there. They could not go in for irrigation schemes in the desert 
of Sahara. Therefore no credit is due for developing Andhradesha, 
because of these irrigation schemes. The only other thing he has put 
forward is that three gentlemen from Andhra districts have been till re- 
cently Ministers of the Madras province and that Andhras did not suffer 
by association. I am really sorry for those Ministers. Andhras were 
not proud of their three Ministers, because they were Ministers with 
whom the people of my province would not sup with the longest spoon 
and I would not care to touch with the longest stick. They were people 
w^'ho unsuccessfully tried to work d\arcliy on bitter communal lines- There- 
fore, there is no use saving they were people wdio advanced the cause of 
Andhras. They were not acceptable to the Andhra people, they were the 
creatures of the bureaucracy. Some of the remarks of the Honourable 
Mr. Evans were really surprising. When listening to them I w^as think- 
ing T was living in prehistoric daj^s. I hardly think Mr- Evans knows an\- 
thing about the Telugu country or its culture. I gave enough references 
to literature on the subject and I did not want to weary the House by 
reading extracts from them. If Mr Evans reads the literature to w’hich 
I have given references he will feel convinced that his statements are 
not correct. 

One word more, Sir, and I am done, and that is in regard to the 
attitude of the Government of India as explained by th(‘ Honourable Mr. 
iHaig. We seem to have made doubtful progress; from the attitude of 
'''respect and benevolence’' we have reached the stage of "non -hostility 
and neutrality’" Whether this is a change for the better or worse I am 
unable to say at present. But one thine; I have been definitely told; 
the Government will not take the initiative. If non-officials take the 
initiative and ascertain the public opinion in the particular part of the 
country, the Government say the opinion is not unequivocal. When 
they are the sole judges of the position and we make assertions wdiich 
they refuse to accept there is really no way out of the difficulty. In a 
matter like this I do not think it would be possible for the advocates of 
this side to convince the advocates of the other side. A man to be 
convinced ought to take some initiative in an inquiry. When he does 
not do so it is not possible to convince him. I have taken the initiative 
and canvassed a mass of valuable opinion but the Government of India 
say that they will not take any trouble to test it and that they are 
not convinced. This is hardly a fair attitude for the Government of 
India to assume, If therefore hope they will change their neutral atti- 
tude and take an active initiative to ascertain the opinion of the people 
Boncemed by whatever means they consider best and try to examine the 
whoie question in a more sympathetic spirit. I want sympathy, I want 
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practical sympathy. When the Statutory Commission comes out we can- 
not manufacture evidence .all at once. Every one here says wait for 
*the Statutory Commission. Supposing it id coming, what is it to base 
its recommendations on? Are no enquiries to be made before it comes 
out? Are we not to prepare the material from now or is it to be 
manufactured in the short time the Commission can spend in India? 
These large problems and vast issues must be faced by the Commission 
and it is the plain, honest duty of the Government of India to make in- 
" quiries, to collect materials and prepare the provinces for further advance- 
ment if they are sincere in their professions. With these words I once 
more commend the Besolution to the House. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The question is that the follow- 
ing Besolution be adopted : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Majesty’s Government to take such steps as may be required to constitute the Andhra 
^(Teiugu) districts of Madras province into a separate province with a full measure 
“Of responsible government.” 


The Council divided : 


AYES— 11. 


Desika Chari, The Honourable Mr. 
P. C. 

Govind Das, The Honourable Seth. 
Jaffer, The Honourable Sir Haroon. 
Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. G. S. 
Mahendra Prasad, The Honourable Mr. 
Ramadas Pantulu, The Honourable 
Mr. V. 

Rama Rau, The Honourable Rao Sahib 

Dr. U. 


Roy Choudhuri, The Honourable 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sarikaran Nair, The Honourable Sir 
Chettur. 

Sinha, The Honourable Mr. Anugraba 
Narayaii. 

Ziibair, The Honourable Shah Muham- 
mad. 


NOES— 28. 


Bell, The Honourable Sir John. 

Bijay Chand Mahtab, The Honourable 
Maharajadhiraja Sir, of Burdwan. 
Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 
Charaiijit Singh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Commander-in-Chief His Excellency 
the. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G, L. 
Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji. 

Das, The Honourable Mr, S. R. 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 
Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 
Golara Mustafa Chaudhury, The 
Honourable Maulvi. 

Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 
Habibullah, The Honourable Khan j 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Sahib i 

Bahadur. . 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
McWatters, The Honourable Mr. A. 

c. I 


Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Saiyad Mohamad. 

Misra, The Honourable Pandit Shyam 
Bihari. 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Raja. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

Ranga Rao, The Honourable Raja Sri 
Ravu Swetachalapati Ramakrishna 
Bahadur, of Bobbili. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Harnam. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A, M. 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A. L. 

Symons, The Honourable Major- 
General T. H. 

Tek Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 

Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Umar Hapt Khan, The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 

Wacha, Ttte Honourable Sir Dinehaw 
Edulji. 


The motion was negatived- 



HESOLUTION BE RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE NETRAVATHI 

RIVER. 


The Honodeabeb Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : 
:Sir, I beg to move : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the railway 
bridge over the Netravathi River between Mangalore and the neighbouring villages 
ot Li Hal, Permanoor, Kotekar, etc., be made available for a cart-road and that the 
bridge be planked or otherwise altered or improved for the said purpose as early as 
possible.” 

The South Kanara District is the Cinderalla of the Madras Presidency. 
It is very poor in communications, roads, bridges and railways, and conse- 
•quently still remains a backward locality. Its mountains and rivers are 
said to isolate it from the rest of the Presidency and hinder its progress. 
But such small mercies as roads, bridges and railways are certainly not 
beyond the reach or means of a mighty Government which sends expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest at an inconceivable cost, which has bridged the 
Ganges and the Indus, and which has overcome a thousand and one 
natural barriers for military and strategic purposes. The present Besolu- 
tion asks the Government of India for a small boon to relieve the sufferings 
of their much-neglected subjects of South Kanara. The town of Mangalore 
is rapidly growing in importance and is becoming congested and thickly 
populated and its atmospben* also is vitiat(‘d h\ the location of numberless 
tile factories and other Industrial works. In consequence of this 
over-population, malignant diseases, tuberculosis, malaria, typhoid and 
other fevers have come to stay in Mangalore. Realising the need of reliev- 
ing the congestion, the Government of Madras have set on foot various 
schemes, among which the Pentland town and Chembiigudde are standing 
monuments. Mr. Lionel Vibert. I.G.S., a former Collector of South 
Kanara, conceived an elaborate scheme for expanding the towm of Manga- 
lore on the southern side of the Netravathi River in order to relieve the 
rapidly growing congestion within the municipal limits. With this end in 
view it was proposed to acquire 100 acres of land at Ullal and lo lay it out 
on up-to-date and sanitary lines to form the ‘Ullal Garden City’, a scheme 
which was subsequently dropped owdng to Mr. Vibert;’s transfer from the Dis- 
trict. But private enterprise has begun to fan the dying embers of this 
scheme, as a result of w'hich we find to-day the “Ullal Garden City” rising 
up in all its glory. Ullal, on account of its salubrious climate, coastal 
character, industrial facilities, proximity to the trading and manufacturing 
part of Mangalore towm and the advantage of being traversed by a railway, 
lends itself to convenient expansion as a safe residential quarter. Already 
diverse people of the town have either settled permanently or built villas 
in the Ullal village and hence it promises to be a rising to’svn in the near 
future. But this extension is seriously hampered owing to the geographical 
conditions forbidding such expansion, i.e , the Netravathi River without a 
cart-road over the roilwray bridge. Rendering the Netravathi bridge suit- 
able for cart traffic would make the connection between Mangalore and 
vtlie villages to the south of the Netravathi river closer. With modem 
improved conveyances, Ullal facing the sea directly like the Malabar Hill 
■of Bombay, can develop into a sanitorium for Mangalore as time advances. 
With the construction of a cart-road, the produce of the villages would 
be more easily available and at cheaper raies to the Mangalore market and 
•thus accrue to the economic development of the towns and villages, whereas 

( 176 ) 
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at present, it comes only as fai* as the Ullal river and is then carried to- 
Mangalore by boats across the dangerous* Mangalore Bar which renders 
the passage almost impossible during the floods, and at other times for 
nearly six months in the year. This closer contact will also improve the 
social and educational status of the villages. 

This request to make the railway bridge available for a cart-road is not 
altogether novel for in Cochin and on the South Indian Railway line, the 
Shoranur, Chalakudi, Feroke and Kallay bridges are planked for the said 
purpose and opened to the public. A similar device may be adopted even 
in the case of the Netravathi bridge. We have it on the authority of 
Mr. Thompson, Executive Engineer in charge of the bridge construction, 
that even the corrugated iron plates laid on it had been put at a cost of 
Rs. 40,000 or so for enabling a cart-road to be opened. If, however, 
these do not prove sufficient, the existing corrugated iron flooring might be 
replaced by wooden planks or the footpaths on either side might be 
broadened by some cantilever arrangement or in some other way and thus 
made to serve the purpose of a cart-road, or the bridge itself might be 
extended by erecting two more spans at the southern end. The Municipality 
of Mangalore and the District Board of South Kanara have expressed their 
willingness to contribute their quota to this scheme by charging a small toll- 
gate fee for vehicles and earmarking the amount realised for repaying any 
loan they may raise on this behalf. That there has been a popular demand 
for this carti-road cannot be denied. An influentially signed memorial 
including the resident Europeans, Jesuit Fathers and other gentry of 
Mangalore has been submitted lately to His Excellency the Governor of 
Madras, through the Collector of South Kanara, praying for the provision of 
a cart-road over the railway bridge. I am sure the Railway Board and the 
Railway Administration must have had a copy of this memorial or even if 
they had not had one, they must have been consulted at least in the matter 
by this time. I trust they will take a favourable view of the case and 
come to the rescue of a long suffering people in a remote comer of Madras. 
This is no controversial subject; on the other hand, it is a beneficial 
measure to a portion of the public, which deserves the unanimous support 
of this House. I now-»commend this Resolution for your kind acceptance. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
if I may say so without offence, I think the Honourable Member tends to 
become a little parochial in his Resolutions. I do not think this Council 
can be expected to take a very lively interest in the provision of a cart- 
road to the villages of Ullal, Permanoor, Kotekar, etc., or even in the 
development of a salubrious suburb for Mangalore. This may be a matter 
of very great local interest, and although I was much interested in the 
Honourable Member’s speech, I think it is a matter that might have been 
discussed more usefully in the local district council than in this House. 

At the same time I am very glad to have the opportunity to explain 
to this House the responsibilities of the Railway Department of 
the Government of India in such a matter as this. As Honour- 
able Members know, Roads and Bridges under the Devolution Rules are 
Provincial Subjects, and the Government of India have no administrative 
Or financial responsibility in the matter. With regard to railway bridges, 
it is the usual practice for a Railway to construct a foot-way over its bridges^ 
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for the use of its servants, and it is also the usual practice that this foot- 
way should be open to the public. This is the case in this particular 
Netravathi bridge to which the motion refers. The provisfon of a road for 
cart or motor trafi&c over such a bridge is primarily a matter for the Local 
CT(^vemment, for under the Devolution Rules Local Governments have to 
bear the cost of the additional accommodation on the bridge for these pur- 
poses and also the annual cost of maintenance of the road across the bridge. 
We endeavour, however, to co-operate with Local Governments in this 
matter in every possible way. According to the Standing Rules of the 
Railway Board when a project is under consideration, Local Governments 
•or Administrations concerned should be asked to forward their views on 
various points direct to the Railway Board, and one of the points is : 

“Roadways over important bridges (Lp., bridges with spans of 100 feet and over 
and having a total length of waterway of not less than 1,200 lineal feet or 600 feet 
in case the bridge is close to an important trunk road or highway.)*' 

The reason why we limit this to large bridges is because it is the policy 
of the Railway Administrations both in this country and in others only 
to have combined bridges over large rivfTS, where the construction of a 
separate bridge would cost a great deal of money. That is the standing 
rule ol tlu‘ Railway Board; and 1 may also say that recently the Railway 
Board hav(‘ again impressed upon Railway Administrations the necessity 
of consulting Local (xovemments on this point when the construction of 
a large bridge is being imdertaken. 1 would like to impress upon the 
TIonourable Mover and the House that the Government of India are fully 
alive to the importance of combined road and railway bridges, not only 
for local convenience, but also in any scheme for road development in 
India as a whole. Last week, Honourable Members may remember, this 
House accepted a Resolution for the appointment of a Committee to con- 
sider the whole question of road development in India, and I very much 
hope that this Committee, if and when it is appointed, will consider this 
important question of the combination of road and railw^ay bridges in any 
road development scheme That is the general position of the Government 
of India on the question of combined railw^ay and road bridges. 

Turning to this particular bridge to wdiich the Honourable Member 
has referred, I think that neither the (lovemment of India nor the Members 
of this House are realiv in a position to say w^hether the cost of a road 
bridge liere is justifiable or not. It is a matter entirely for the Local 
Government to decide, and I do not think w^e can express any opinion on 
it. 


There is one point however that I should like to bring home to Honour- 
able Members. The Honourable Mover suggested that the permanent 
way might be planked over. Therefore, the implication was that the 
cost of the alterations would not be very much. That is a method of 
providing a road over a railway bridge to which we are strongly opposed 
in principle. We consider that cart and vehicular traffic cannot be carried 
on the same deck as the railway tract unless it is right outside the girders. 
We cannot plank the permanent way. The objections are really too 
obvious to need very much development. In the first place, it is very 
inconvenient to railway work. The bridge would every now and then have 
to be opened and closed for the passage of vehicular traffic. And aho it 
would be very dangerous iu the interests of public safety. I do not know 
whether many Members of the House have seen the road and 
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bridge over the Jumna on the Ghaziabad road. If they have been there 
in the morning, they will have seen the absolute turmoil of cart trafi&c 
over the road bridge, which is on a lower level than the railway track, and 
I ask the House to picture to themselves what would be the position if 
there was a train puffing about in the midst of it at the same time. I 
have got a map of this particular Netravathi bridge that the Mover has 
referred to. One of the objects of the Mover is to develop the suburb of 
Ullal. I can well imagine the well-to-do people in their motors racing 
with the suburban train in the morning to see which gc'ts on the bridge 
first. I think planking bridges is out of the question, and therefore you 
must take into consideration the fact that it would probably be a very 
expensive business to adapt this bridgi* for road traffic as well, and it 
would be a malter entirely for the Local Government and for the district 
council to consider whether the expense is justified in order to develop 
this salubrious suburb. If, however, the Tjocal Government approaches 
us with proposals on the subject, we shall be very glad to meet them in 
any way we can. 

I think so far as this House is concerned the matter might be left 
there. It is now for the local interests which desire this bridge to move 
the district council or the Local Government or the local Legislative 
Council for the purpose, but 1 do not think this House will agree to make 
a recommendation to the Governor Gcne'r 1 in Council on a small local 
matter, of which most of us have no first-hand knowledge and in which we 
are really not directly concerned. I am afraid I must therefore oppose 
the Kesolution. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DA'S (Punjab : 
Non-Muhamrnadan) : I expected that my Honourable friend Mr. Corbett 
would let us know what reply the Government of Madras gave to the 
railway authorities when they addressed the Madras Government as regards 
the necessity of the cart road bridge over the Netravathi River. ‘ 

The Honourable Mr, G, L. CORBETT : I am afraid I have not gone 
into the ancient correspondence on the subject. This bridge is not a new 
one as far as I know, and I do not know what reply was given. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : The Municipality of 
Mangalore and the District Board of South Kanara approached the Local 
Government and also a big memorial signed by hundreds of persons was 
submitted to the Government. I want to know what has become of the 
memorial, whether the Government of India or the Local Government 
are in possession of that and whether anything has been done in the 
matter. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: I can only say that the 
Government of India have received no representation from the Local 
Government on the subject, and if the Honourable Member wishes to 
Enow what views the Local Government hold on the subject, I think he* 
should approach the Local Government direct and not through us. 

The Honoubable Rao Sahib Dr. "D. RAMA RAU ; If the Honourable 
MemW promises to consider this matter when the question comes up 
from Local Government, I have no objection to withdrax^f the Eesolu- 
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The Hi^NOURABLE Mr. G. L. CORBETT : I have alaready said, Sir, in 
my speech that if the Local Government approaches us in the matter,, 
we shall be pleased to meet them in any way we can. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Du. U. RAMA RAU : 1 beg leave to with-, 
draw the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Is it your pleasure that the* 
Honourable Dr. Rama Rau be given leave to withdraw his Resolution? 

(No objection was taken.) 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE INIERESI’ ON DEPOSITS IN POSTAL SAVINGS 
BANKS AND GOVERNMENT SECURITIES BELONGING TO 
MUSSALMANS. 

The Honourable Sir HAROON JAEEER (Bombay Presidency: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I bc‘g to movt* my Resolution which runs as follows : 

“This Council recommerid.'i, to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to take steps to make) .ivailahle for the improvement and expansion of Muslim 
education, all the interest aeennng from the deposits in the Postal Savings Banks and 
Government Securities belonging to Mussalmans who do not, owing to religious 
scruples, receive interest thereon, and that this arrangement be given immediate 
effect to in provinces in which Muslim public opinion is agreeable to the scheme.” 

Sir, the Members of this Honourable House will remember that the 
subject-matter of this Resolution was discussed here two years ago, and 
that any decision on this important matter was postponed in order that 
Government might have sufficient time to sound representative Muslim 
opinion in all the provinces and to collect the necessary information relative 
to the successful working of such a scheme. Thai information has, I 
understand, now been collected, and leaders of Muslim thought in all the 
provinces have also expressed to Government their views on the matter. 

I should perhaps remind Honourable Members that there were two main 
issues raised in the course of the debate which took place on my Resolution 
before it was postponed. The first issue related to the principle involved* 
in the proposal and the second issue centred in the circle of difficulties 
apprehended in the execution of the scheme. In view of these issues 
and the inconclusive character of the previous debate, I must confess that 
I am still more or less in the dark regarding the opinions held by Govern- 
ment and the Members of this House generally on the subject, although 
I cannot help feeling assured that I am not exaggerating when I say that 
the trend of the debate as I read it indicated that in spite of certwn 
doubts expressed by a few Honourable Members, the Resolution met with 
the general approval of the majority. I was particularly interested in, 
and grateful for, the way in which the Honourable Mr. MeWatters, the 
then Finance Secretary, pointed out what appeared to him to be funda- 
mental and administrative difficulties, but the whole House will, I believe,, 
recall the able manner in which some of the supporters of the Resolution 
at that time so ably answered the various objections thus raised; and it 
is hence particularly regretful that some of those friends are not fyesent 
to see the Resolution passed, as I feel sure it will be to-day. 
wearying you by traversing the ground already so vigorously 
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that I should perh^ips bring to your recollection the fact that speaking on 
behalf of Government, the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma frankly de- 
clared that they had had no time adequately to consider the proposition, 
and hence could neither support nor condemn the Kesolution, at that time. 
But I have every hope that during the past two years, the Government 
have made full enquiries into the matter and carefully studied the infor- 
mation which they said they would collect; and so I expect to receive an 
official announcement, on the subject during this debate. And, of course, 
I have every hope that the announcement will be in favour of accepting 
the Resolution. 

Sir, the main point of the Resolution is obviously a simple and straight* 
forward one. I request the Government that the whole of the interest 
now going into their coffers should be utilized for the furtherance of 
Muslim education. One objection has been raised that perhaps the investors 
would not agree to the interest being utilised in this way. But what 
happens to the interest under present conditions? Government take it 
and make use of it in one way or another along general lines which cannot 
be defined as the money goes into the general revenues. Those who forego 
their interest have no say even now in its disposal, nor, by the nature of 
things, can they be approached on the matter. It cannot be imagined 
that Government intend to hold on to this extra money indefinitely or to 
force ,the investors to take it. Yet if it is added to the general revenues, 
as it must be, then it will perhaps be spent in ways that would be still more 
obnoxious to Moslem investors whose piety and literal reading of their 
religious principles prevent them from benefiting personally from the un- 
fortunate necessities of the borrowers. 

In the course of the debate t\^o rears ago on my Resolution, one of 
my Honourable friends and coreligionist Mr, Saiyed Raza Ali, plainly 
pointed out the teaching and significance of Muslim law on this subject 
and expressed the feeling of the Muslim community about taking interest 
from investments, empha.sising that the whole question is one of objection 
to personal benefit. 

Sir, my suggestion is that this money be utilised for a definite purpose, 
namely, the furtherance of education amongst Muslims, which cannot 
possibly be objected to by any orthodox Muslim. It must be admitted that 
the money really belongs to the Muslims, and hence all I am asking is, in 
a nutshell, that Muslims who do not take interest on religious grounds, 
give Government permission to take that money and use it for the benefit 
of the community to which they belong, I have every conviction that 
there will be no real objections to this on the part of Muslims, although, 
if any misunderstanding- did arise* on the matter, it could be easily re- 
moved. That is to say, Government need have no apprehensions as to 
thq -Muslim attitude toward any utilisation of unclaimed interest towards 
the improvement of education amongst the Mussalmans. 

Sir, in reply to a question of mine during the last session, I was supplied 
with a summary of the opinions of the Provincial and other minor Govem- 
me^ as forwarded to the Government of India. This symposium shows 
very; clearly the majority of Muslims consulted are in favour of the 
scheme I have sugft^sted and that the vast majority consider that no serious 
religiouft'misoeptibiliti^s of the community will be offended. The majority 
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of Local Governments also do not raise any objection to the scheme 
There is a slight opposition to the proposal on the part of a minority, and 
for this reason I have moved in my Eesolution now that the scheme be 
put into immediate operation only in the provinces where there is no 
special opposition, leaving us to do ,vhat we can in th(‘ w a} of propaganda 
in those places where IMuslim public opinion does not seem quite ripe for 
such a move 

Sir, 1 would emphasise that in the matter under discussion the Gov - 
eminent aie willing to pa} this money to the rightful claimants, and the 
majoTiU of llu clninnnts aie j 1)1( to it being paid to the community 

as a charitable gift rather than as a personal income 1 admit that the 
tot il amount will not b( v(n’\ 1 nge, hut 1 do not know of any better pur 

post to whieli it ( «m be put tli.iri th d of tducating the children of the 

community to wliicli the investors belong In short, it seems to me that 
the principle of my llosolution is gimerally admitted to be acceptable, 
and while there ma} certain difficulties at ihe outset in making the 
nect'ssary arrangements for its collection 1 hiv^e every trust in the power 
of th ^ Government to overcome these obstacles especiallv os T have never 
known our resourceful finance ofTienls to he baffled bv an^s ohst icle m the 

wav of collc't I mg moTH \ Fhcrefoif Su I hive gu ol pleasure in moving 

this Ih volution m the firm lonvuMon that it will meet ^Mth iin immoii'^ 
sup])ort 

Tul Ho\()Ui\ijle ]\Iu a F L JGtAy> E (Em mce Secretarv) Sir, 
at tlu‘ outsit I mav inlorm the Henist that the amount m question is verv 
fcvm ill It Ills been estitniteel find, at the outside unclaimed interest m 
the PoG Office Savings Jhink account does not amount to more than ffiout 
ten thousand rufiics As u girds Geweinnu*nt securities ovMng to the^ 
cornple xit\ of the sv ste m it is unpossihle to sav how much the amount is 
but such in\ (‘stigations ,is have been made indicate an ineonsidi rable 
arnouiu PiobabK neit moie than fftcin thousand rupees are involved 
in tins el Oov'ciTiment, as tlie Honourable Afover of the Et solu- 

tion Ills st ited m<ide \ei\ full enquiries of the Local Gov^emmemts and 
of Afusiini ojuiuon tlnoindiout India The maioritx of opinion i'^ m favour 
of the proposal, hut theie is a eeitain amount of definite opinion against it 
Gowrnmemt li most earetullv considered the opinions, as thev undertook 
to do and with ('ver\ svrnpithv for and appreciation of the admirable 
object which ilie Honourable ihe Afover has m view thev^ feel that the*v 
cannot support the proposal Government have no desire to avoid their 
obligation in the matter of the payment of interest on these investments 
but there are certain reasons whv tlie\ fee] that the} cannot supp rt the 
proposal. The first is a constitutional point It is entirely irregular for 
funds of the Central Government to bo devoted to expenditure on a sub- 
ject which is a provincial subject The particular subject in question is a 
provincial transferred subject for which Provincial Governments are en- 
tirely responsible, and it would not be regular that any contribution from 
the Central GovemmenCs finances should be devoted thereto; bu|; the 
strongest objection is probably this that any such action on the part of the 
Cetitral Government would mean intervention in a matter which conottms 
the conscience, the scruples and the convictions of Muhammadans on an 
important tenet of their faith. For example, supposing that, in Bombay, 
where I understand the Muhammadan opinion is strongly in the 

proposal, a grant of Es. 2 000 was made to a partictSiuf'8(4pio<J|,*i| would 
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probably happen that most of the Mussalmans who sent their children to 
that school would be entirely in favour of that proposal, but at the same 
time a certain number might feel that it was entirely against their con- 
science to accept any service in support, of which money had been contri- 
buted from a source which they ri'gardcd as tainted. They might there- 
fore, in obedience to Ihe dictates of their eonsei('nee, withdraw their 
children. In such a ])( sition I la Id that any suspicion of Government inter- 
vention is most undesirable. For these reasons I w^ould ask the Honourable 
Member not to press his Besolution. 

The Honourable ('olonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN (Punjab: 
Nominated Non-Ofheial) : Sir, being a Muhammadan, naturall\ the welfare 
of Muhammadans is close to my heart and 1 thank the Honourable the 
Mover for bringing in a Eesolution which is for the bt'iiefjt of Muham- 
madans in general. Of course tlier(‘ is oiu' argument which may be urged 
against his proposal, that w'hen tlicse pi'ofib' to whom intei*ost is due are 
not taking it, fbe\ can easily say they do not want it and ask tliat it should 
be givt'n to such and such a university. Tf that was done I do not think 
Government would have any way out of it. As to the religious point of 
view, the only thing wdiich is against taking money is that one Muham- 
madan should not give money to another Muhammadan and take* inten^st 
on it, but to take interest from a bank is an ahRoliit(‘l\ different thing 
altogether, and there are many Muhammadans who interpnd the taking 
of money from banks as quite all right. Now- tlicse IMuhammadans wEo 
do not take money from others only do not take it because thev are indivi; 
duals, and one individual should not take the bene'fit of interest on his 
own money, but in the proposal made in the Eesolution the money is not 
going to the individuals at all, it is going for the benefit of say a school, 
which i.s not one man. So that I think no Muhammadan from the religious 
point of view can possibly object to this money going for Muhammadan 
education. So I think, Sir, if the Muhammadans pass a Eesolution in 
the Legislative Councils then the Government of India should have no 
objection to J 2 :iving effect to this Besohition because then, if this Besolu- 
tion is passed, the Local Governments wiW not be able to object. Tf the 
Muhammadans have sent their own Muhammadan representatives into 
the Councils and they bring forward a Resolution and pass it. the Muham- 
madans could not object to it. I think if it was modified so that it would 
come here after a Eesolution had been passed in the local Councils, it 
would be better. 

(The Honourable Sir Haroon Jaffer made a remark which was inaudible 
at the Reporters’ table.) 

The Honourable Colonel Naw.ab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : If the 
Local Governments did pass such Resolutions the Government of India 
would at any rate know that the general Muhnmmadan feeling is not 
against the proposal. That is what I want to put forward, so I do hope 
that, even if Government are determined not to pass this Resolution, 
which is really a beneficial one, they will see their way to do something 
which eventually tvpiuld amount to the same thing because, after all, the 
money belongs to the community and the community wants it for their 
good, and why should they not have it? With these few words, I strongly 
support the, tlesoluttm. 
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The Honouiiable Mk.' MAH MOOD SUHil^VvAKDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to support the BfiSlolution of my Honourable 
friend Sir Haroon Ja%r. We, the Muslim Members ot this Honourable 
House, eaiiuot be too thankful to luni tor the laudable (‘ftorls lie is making 
towards the expansion of the education of our Muslim boys and girls. To 
my mind, there can be no sort ot ditiiculty proceeding from Muslim in- 
vestors, whether they belong to Northern India or ISouthern India. The 
plain object of the Kesolution is to expand Muslim education as quickly 
as possible, and the demand has been incessant that the education of our 
bo\s and jirU '-houk^ nrilvc tar gr(*aier stiides Tuan liithe^lo. Fhereiore 
any suggestion or scheme that would increase the pace of its progress 
should be we 'come to the Government as well as the Muslim community 
as a whole. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Mover has discovered a useful 
and a hitherto urithought of source ot finance that may well be utilised 
lor this purpose. 1 think he ib quite right in suggebiuig that the unclaimed 
interest accur)iulated out of the investments made by Muslims in the Post 
Office Savings Banks, bonds, and other Government securities should be 
pooled together and the total amount should be utilized for Muslim educa- 
tion. I am sure, Sir, that there will be no objection to this course from 
the investors themseivc'S. Tor the Kesolution applies only to the case 
\\hert‘ the investors do not claim interest. It is well known that most of 
lh(' IMuslim investors do not take back the acfiuimilated interest on the 
principal. This fact has lieen brought out when a similar Kesolution was 
dismissed in 1925. I am sure, Sii% that the Government cannot have kny 
objection to utilizing the unclaimed interest aecruing from the principal 
for the ediu'atiou ot Muslim chiictobn instead of allowing it to lapse and be 
absorbed into the general revenue. The Honourable the Mqver of the 
Kesolution suggests that it may be distributed for Muslim education, the 
most charitable of charitable purposes. In giving my support to this Keso- 
lution, I would suggest that the total amount thus proposed to be set 
apart for this purpose should he distributed to the various provinces accord- 
ing to their needs and necessities, 

AVith these ievv uords^ 1 i^i\e iii\ cordial support t<y tiie Kesolution. 

The Honour mile l\In V. C. DESIKA CHAPI (Burm.i: General) : Sir, 
I heartily support this Kesolution and I \\oul<l request the indulgence of 
this House lor a few minutes. As regards the const itut ional point which 
has been raised by the Honourahh' Mr. Brayne 1 should think there is 
really no question of constitutional difficult v at all in accepting this Resolu- 
tion. Education may be a transferred subject, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent the funds wffiich are not earmarked for central revenues to be devoted 
to a transferred subject. After all, the interest which on religious grounds 
these Mussulmans forego is not meant for the benefit of the public treasury. 
If it can be devoted to purposes which have the general support of those 
people to whom it ought to go rightfully then there can bo no objection at 
all to devoting the funds to that particular purpose. It is only a small 
sum, but small or large, it is a sum \vhich rightly belongs to the Mussulman 
community and there is no Koranic or other injunction so far as I am aware 
against investment for a public benefit like education. One must take it 
that people generally "who refuse to take interest for their own personal 
benefit can have no possible objection to the money being devoted to a 
purpose which is not contrary to the injunctions of the Koran or of the 
Mussalraan prophets. After all, there is no question of interfering with 
the conscience of the people. The conscience of the people as represented 
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in the Legislature is sufficiSlilly v\ell advanced in favour of the view which 
has been so admirably put lorward by my Honouiftable friend Sir Haroon 
rlaifer. WitJi these tew words T give my cordial feupport to the Piesolu- 
lion. 


The Honouhablk 1\ai Bahadur Lala HAM SAKAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhainmadan] Sir, I nse to support tli(‘ Jiosolution and while sup- 
porting it 1 wish to observe' that tlu' smafliK'ss or otherwise of the amount 
in\olved ought not to etteet the Oovernmeni ’s decision on this sufiject. 
Sir, the GovcTinnent is hound to pay interest on its securities and the Post 
Office is also responsible for paying interest on the money deposited in 
Sa^ing^ P)an]vs Him, il Hie depositois Hieni^elvi's assign i1 Tin* only, 
diffenmee in wh li tins Ih solution asks lor is that instead of tlu‘ depositor^ 
themselves Iho *representaiives of the community to which they belong 
niiikes this eon^iii ntional request to tlii' Oovemment T tliink the request 
is fulh justific'd On aeeoont of rc ligious scru])les those depositors would 
probahl} not come forward themsehes to ask tlu' Governmeni to assign 
the amount of their interesl io Mnssalman eliarilies. T tliink the Govern- 
ment should extend their gracious support in this indirect manner to the 
cause of Moslem education and other charitable purposes of the Moslem 
cQmmunit) . I therefore strongly support the Pesolution 

Tttn Honourarlk Mu J A. L. SWAN: Sir. 1 move that Hie question 
be no\\ put. 

The HoNOtTRABLE THE PEESTDENT ! The question is that the question 
be now put. 

Tlie motion was i^adoptcd. 


The Jt^o^ouKA]iLE the PPiLSlDEXT: The question is that the following 
Resolutioa^e adopted 

“Thi$ Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that he be 

pleased *1? ^4ake steps to make a\ailable for the improvement and expansion of 
Muslim education, all the interest airruing from the deposits in the Postal Savings 
Banks and Government Securities belonging to Mussalmans who do not, owing to 
leligious scruples, receive interest thereon, and that this arrangement be given 
immediate effect to m provinces in which Muslim public opinion is agreeable to the 
scheme 

The motion vras adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 18th 
February, 1927. 
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Friday, 18th February, 1927 


The Council met in the Coiincil Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Sir Clement Daniel Mag^s Hindley. Kt. (Chief 
Commissioner, Railways). 


MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


The ITonouuable the PRESIDENT : I have received a Message for 
the Council from Excelleney the Governor General. 


(The IMessage was received by the Members of the Council standing.) 
The Message is in the form of the following order : 

“A’er the purposes of suh-section of section 67A of the Gorernvicnf of India 

Act, and in pursuance of liules ^3, and Jfl of the Indian Legislative Fules and 

of Standing Order 70 of the Council of Standing Orders, /, Edward Frederick 

TAndley, Union Irwin, herrhy appoint me following days for the presentation to the 
Council of Staffs and to the Ligidative Assembly of the statement of the estimated 
annual eo'pe ndttur< and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of 
subjects other than Railways and for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the 
Council of State and in th( L( gislafive Ass( rnbly. nanuhj : — 


Monday, F> hruary 28th at 5 p.rn 

i^hursdny, March 3rd 
Friday, March f/h 

Saturday, Match bth 


Pie^fntation in both Chambers. 

) Gf'ueral di^cus^ian in the Legislative 
' i-<^imbly 

Central da>eussion in the Council of 

K / fp 


W ednesday , March 9th 
Thursday. March 10th 
Friday. March 11th 
Monday, Match Iffth 
Tuesday. March 13th 


I 

V Voting of Demands for Grants in the 
Tr//i'^lafif r \s<tPtnbh/ 


{Sa.} /i??TrLV, 

Viceroy and Governor General.^' 

THE RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1927-28. 

Introductory. 

• The Honourable Sm CLEMENT HINDLEY (Chief (Jo^nmissioner, 
Railways) : I have the honour to present to the Council a statement on 
the estimated expenditure and revenue of the Gov^nqr General in 
Council for the year *1927-28 in respect of railways. 

( 185 ) it 
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Before giving the Council an outline of the principal figures of the. 
budget I think it may be advisable, in order to present the picture clearly, 
to describe shortly the railway properiy to which the figures relate. 

2. At the end of March, 1926, we had altogether 38,579 miles of railway 
in India. Of this total the State owns 27,430, Companies and Distriot 
Boards own 6,187 miles and Indian States 4,962 miles. The capital at 
charge of the State-owned railways on the same date w^as 652 crores out 
of a total capital at charge of 753 crores. As regards management, the 
four large State-managed railway administrations, namely, the North- 
Western Ry., East Indian Ry., Great Indian Peninsula Ry., and Eastern 
Bengal Ry., make up 15,543 miles, w^hile 8 other large administrations 
owned mainly bv the State but managed by Companies under contract with 
the Se'eretary of State account for 17,295 miles. 

3. The Budget figures relate to the receipts and expenditure of the 
Governor General in Council, arising out of ownership, working and other 
contractual relations in connection with these railways, and while the size 
of the figures is in itself some criterion of the burden of financial control 
involved, it has to be remembered that the Railways Act also imposes on 
Government wide responsibilities of a technical nature in regard to safety 
and efficiency which extend beyond the field to which the financial figures 
relate. 

4. The Railway Board, as the Department of Government entrusted with 
the subject of Railways, consequently bears a very heavy responsibility and 
the extent of that responsibility may be summed up briefly by saying that 
it directly administers 4 large railways aggregating 15,500 miles, while it 
exercises very wide powers of financial and technical control over nearly 
the whole of the remaining mileage excluding such railways as are entirely 
the concern of Indian States. 

5. I am induced to make these preliminary remarks because it sometimes 
seems to be thought that the budget merely represents a skilful cf mpilation 
of the figures relating to a number of different railway administrations 
with more or less independent managements, and that the Railway^ Board 
is a body which mainly concerns itself with collecting statistics and “hatch- 
ing financial and technical results. # 

I am aware that the opposite view sometimes holds the field, namely, 
that the Railway Board directly manages all railways and should be cogni- 
sant of, and responsible for, all details of the work — even the affairs of every 
little outlying station throughout India. Both views, however, are equally 
fallacious, for while the Budget represents the State's financial operations 
as principal owner and Manager, and is, therefore, a measure of the res- 
ponsibility of the Railway Board, it stands to reason that an immense 
organisation or series of organisations such as is represented by Indian rail- 
ways can only be controlled by successive delegations of power and res- 
ponsibility, such as must necessarily exclude from the central organisation 
the detailed knowledge of many things which affect the service which 
railways render to the public and go to influence the character of public 
criticisnq,, 

6. Bulb wide as their responsibilities are, and complex as the details of 
railway busings must be, in a country as large as India, the Railway Boatd 
can claim to have used their powers and responsibilities so fat as has been 
practically poesible in directing the work (^f the railway administrations 
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lowards better and more efficient service in every direction, and in thus 
‘!susing available financial resources in the best interests of both the owners 
.and users of the railways. 

7. The papers which will shortly be placed in the hands of Members 
‘Of this Council contain very complete information regarding the Budget 
^d the financial position of the railways, and in particular I would draw 
-attention to the Budget Memorandum to which we have this year attached 
a map of the railways to illustrate the construction programme. I may 
add in passing that the actual statement of the revenue of the Central 
Government from railways and the expenditure charged to that revenue has 
.been printed in foolscap size in response to a suggestion made in this Council 
last year. With these papers and the recently issued Beport by the Bail- 
way Board on the Bailways of India for 1925-26 any one with sufficient 
leisure can make himself fully informed of the affairs of Indian Bailways 
during last \oar, the present \ear and the coming year But I can perhaps 
nssisi bv mentioning the outstanding figures in the estimates 

Accounts, 1925-26. 

8 The year 1925-26 did not come up to its predecessor, which was one 
of exceptional prosperity for Baihvavs Our net gain from commercial 
lin(‘s was onlv lOf croros, 4 crores less than in 1924-25 But even so we 
contributed nearly crores to general revenues and placed 3f croros 
to our Bail wav Besorves These figures are a slight improvement on the 
estimates at this time last year, the contribution being 17 lakhs more and 
the reserve fund 34 lakhs more. 

Bemsed Estimates, 1926-27. 

0 While the year 1925-26 showed a falling off from the exceptional 
prosperity of 1924-25, the present year has unfortunately shown signs in 
recent months of a further contraction of earnings The budget estimate 
of gross receipts f(w commercial lines w^as 102*58 and the estimate of total 
expenditure 92-13 croros. yielding a net gain of 10-45 crores So far as we 
can foresee wo shall fail to reach our budgetted figure of earnings by some 
44 crores, although ve hope to eonnter thi'? fall in earnings by effecting 
a "laying of 1 croiT'? in working expenses as compared v ith our 
liulgc't estimate Our total net <^nin is likelv to he therefore 2f crores 
less than we budgetted f r or 7*75 croros Deducting the loss on sl^rategic 
railways we have now to look forward to a net gain of 5*94 crores. com- 
pared with 8 71 budgetted for, and instead of being able to add 2*70 crores 
io our reserves we shall have to withdraw 7 lakhs from those reserves for 
the purpose of paying the fixed contribution to general revenues. 

10 In this connection may 1 remind the Council of what I said last 
year ns to the need for building up and maintaining adequate reserves. I 
pointed out that we have to learn by experience what amount should 
ultimately be required in our reserves having regard to the obligations ot 
ihe Separation Convention and the unknown obligations of the future. I 
added ** In a year for instance in which bad monsoon conditions might 
taring with it a heavy set back in earnings without an opportunity of bring- 
ing down working expenses to a corresponding degree it is conceivable that 
the payment of the contribution might mate a very heavy cill indeed on 
our reserves 'b We cannot say that we are having to make a heavy 
inroad into our reserves, but we have had experience 6f the combination 

A 2 
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of a set back in earnings coinciding with the incidence of a contribution’ 
based on the results of an exceptionally prosperous year, for the Coianoii 
will remember that the contribution each year is based on the results of 
the penultimate year, in this case the bumper year 1924-25. And there 
is indeed a very slender margin on which to rely for making the necessaijy 
amount of net revenue. Our weekly figures of earnings vary from 226 lakhf 
at the peak period when we are carrying the main crops to 150 lakhs 
during the monsoon when there is little business. A late crop, a failure 
to market or the absence of rain at a critical period may easily affect the 
earnings of a week by a good many lakhs, while a cumulative loss of a few;, 
lakhs a week very soon mounts up to a heavy loss in the aggregate. 
Eemembering that this is largely the result of carrying goods and passengers 
in small quantities and over short distances tliroughout the country, it 
will be realised that trifling local losses may become serious in the aggre- 
gate. 

11. The falling off of about 4 per cent, in our gross earnings to w^hich 
I have referred extends into almost every sub-division of our receipts. 
Passenger traffic is expected to bring in 137 lakhs less, of which 126 lakhf 
are due to lower class passengers. It is true that we had already forecasted 
and allowed for some decline owing to the reductions in fares which were 
made, but we have to admit that we under-estimated f-his decline, and 
that so far the stimulus applied by the reduction in fares haa not counter- 
balanced the loss to the extent we expected. 

12. Goods traffic is likely to bring in 2| crores less than we estimated. 
Amongst the main reasons wdiich may be assigned for this T may mention 
the heavy floods in Bunria which dislocated traffic for a long period and 
caused a loss of some 30 lakhs in earnings, while floods in the Central 
Provinces and other parts o^ India also adverstdy affected traffic Then we 
have had an unsatisfactorv cotton crop, particularly in the Punjab and a late 
movemeni' of cot Ion elsewhere. These causes are reflected in the earnings 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailwav, Bombay, Baroda and Cent/ral 
India Bailway and North-Western Bailw^ay. The groundnut crop has been 
severely damaged in some parts of South India owing to the failure of 
rain, and tluTe are other crops in different parts of the coimtry which have 
been adversely affected by unusual climatic conditions The almost 
universal incidence of the decline in earnings has in fact given a somewhat 
dcpre<^^sing aspect to the latter part of w^hat promised at one time to 
be a normal if not a good year. 

13. Wv have, I am glad to sav, been able to secure considerable naluc- 
tions in expenditure as an off-set to the drop in our receipts. On com- 
mercial lines working expenses are If erores lower than the budget estimate, 
of which nearl) 11 erores is in the cost of operation. Out of tliis, 64 lakhs 
represents a saving in the fuel bill partly ns the result of cheaper prices 
and partly due to decrease* in consumption. And in this connection T 
wish to claim some credit for the Kailway Board for the efforts made to 
economise the use of fuel and get better use out of the fuel actually burned^ 
Then we have a saving of about 20 lakhs in administration as compared 
with our estimates and a similar saving in repairs and maintenance. On the^^ 
other hand, there is a slight increase in the surplus profits paid to the rail» 
way companies under their contracts and which depend upon the results 
of worlcing of a previous year.. 
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14. The point which I wish to emphasise in connection with this 
"lailure to reach our estimates is that there is no change in the amount 
received by General Kevenue. Last year in presenting the Budget I 
referred to certain definite benefits that had resulted from the separation 
of Bailway Finances, one of the outstanding measures of reform associat- 
’Cd with the present railway policy of Government. Those were perhaps 
Ittdhect benefits, but this year we have a clear illustration of the value 
of the main benefit for which separation was primarily designed. In 
a year where we have a severe contraction of earnings amounting to 
nearly 4 crores we are enabled to pay without any variation the exact 
contribution promised to Central Eevenuesi under the Separation Con- 
vention, we have had to apply no retardation to the normal expenditure 
on renewals, replacements and improvements, and we have not had to 
take any special or emergent measures to reduce expenditure or to interfere 
with our settled programme of works 

15. As compared with former practice this represents a very material 
advantage, for in the past Ihere are many instances of a falling off in rail- 
way earnings in the latter months of the year being followed by a sudden 
restriction of expenditure in the interests of general revenues. Such a 
restriction could generally only be put into practice by slowing down 
renewals, such as relating or n'building of rolling-stock, or stopping 
improvement works, such as the remodelling of marshalling yards or 
strengthening of bridges. In such cases not only did the railways lose 
the benefit of such expenditure as had been planned, but there were 
secondary results in the inflation of stores balances and other temi^orarv 
additions to unproductive capital. The cumulative cSects of such inter- 
ference with programmes of work were one of the causes of the former 
unsatisfactory conditions on railways and the public, the Kail way Ad- 
ministrations and the general tax-payers have reason to be thankful for 
+he deliverance from these conditions. 

16. In a nutshell this is then our position this year. We expect lo 
obtain a net gain of 594 lakhs, and, as this is not sufficient to meet 
the payment of 601 lakhs that we are to make to general revenues, we 
have to withdraw about 7 lakhs from our reserves. We should have 
been glad to have done better, but we have not had as good a year as 
we hoped, and no one likes to trench on his reservts. But I do nou 
want the Council to think that I see any reason for despondency. What 
are the exact facts? In 1924-25, the year on whose working we are now 
paying the contribution of 601 lakhs, we were able to place over 688 
Ipkhs to our reserve; in effect wo are merely withdrawing a small sum 
of about 7 .akhs from the amount then put in in order to meet a liabilit > 
which we then incurred. But though fortune has not been too kind to 
us this year, we have not done by any means too badly. We have earned 
a profit of 594 lakhs, which is over a crore more than we shall have to pay 
to general revenues a couple of years hence on the results of the current 
year 8 working. I suggest to the House that is not an unsatisfactory 
result for a year which has not been too favourable. 

Budget Estimate, 1927-28. 

^ 17. For next year 1927-28, we estimate gross receipts on oommer- 

eial lines at 100‘40 crores and total expenditure at 91*47 crores. If 
these estimates prove correct, we shall have a gain from commercisd 
fines of 8*98 crores, and after deducting the loss on strategic lines 7*10 
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crorcs. The contribution to general revenues based on the results of 
1925*26 is 5-48 crores, and we therefore have the prospect of transferring 
1-62 crores to railway reserves. 

The traffic earnings for commercial lines have been estimated at about 
2 crores more than in the current year, wdiile we are budgetting for ap 
increase in working expenses of only about 8 lakhs more. On the other ’ 
hand, interest charges grow >ear by year and must be estimated at IJ 
crores more next year than this 

In the estimate for gross earnings allowance has been made for the 
further reduced fares recently announced as well as their probable effecC 
in stimulating traffic, the additional mileage opened in the current year 
and to be opened next year, and, lastly, the expectation of a fair average 
year for goods traffic. Obviously such abnoimal occurrences as the 
floods in Burm^i cannot be provided for in estimates, buf such infonna- 
tion as is available at present as to the probability of production dof's not 
lead to the view that there should be any serious falling off in traffic, 
and we are perhaps justified in assuming that the re-establishment of 
normal trade conditions in Great Britain will react favourably on busi- 
ness generally in India. 

18. On the side of expenditure we are budgetting for a reduction of 
10 lakhs in administration as compared with the current year’s estimate. 
Although w^e have to meet increased charges due to the operation of timi' 
scales of pay and other normal increases and have to face certain addi- 
tional expenditure in the reorganisation of the Stores and Medical De- 
partments, we expect to be able to redact* expenditure appreciably bv 
more economical methods of handling administrative subjects. The cost 
of operation, in spite of the increased mileage, is estimated at about a 
quarter of a crore less than in the current year, mainly because we have 
fortunately been able place our contracts for coal at more favourable 
rates than last year. Maintenance charges will be more by 10 lakhs owing 
mainly to increased mileage, and depreciation has a normal increase duo 
to the addition to capital assets in respect to which the fund is established 

Capital Expenditure, 1926-27. 

19. We estimated our capital expenditure during the current year at 
26 crores, and our latest advices indicate that we shall in all probability 
have to meet an additional crore on this account. This is the first 
time for a good many years that we have been able 1o make as rapid 
progress on approved schemes as we estimated and indicates both that 
our methods of estimating have improved and that the organisation for 
Wrrying out these schemes has been brought into a more satisfactory 
condition. As I explained last year we did not propose to restrict expendi- 
ture on sanctioned works, and we accordingly authorised the Agents to spend 
as much on approved capital works as was economically possible during the 
year. This meant authorising a total capital expenditure of 34' 58 
crores during the year, while our estimate based on past experience of the 
vicissitudes and delays which accompany this work was placed at 26 
crores only. Of the sum of 27 crores which we now expect to spend, 
jutet over 4 crores represents the purchase price of the Delhi Umballft 
Kalka Eailway, 21 lakhs has been incurred in taking up new issues of 8ha» 
capital of certain branch line companies in which (^vemment is finan- 
cially mterestl^ in order to replace loans by share capital to our financial 
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advantage. And of the balance 6*47 crores is the expected expenditure 
on new lines and 16*31 crores on open line works. The former is less by 
9 lakhs than our estimate; the progress on some lines has been retarded 
due to certain unavoidable causes, such as the late supply of materials, 
delays in land acquisition, and in one case to the unhealthy conditions under 
which construction work had to be carried on. But we have been able to 
speed up the rate of construction on others. The progress on open 
line works has been somewhat more rapid than we expected, a fact which, 
in view of the earlier benefits to be derived from the works of improve- 
ment contained in the programme, is a matter for satisfaction. 

Capital Expenditure^ 1927-28. 

20 The total expenditure included in the approved programme for next 
year is 39*77 crores. This amount as in previous years we propose to 
autliorise in order that no avoidable delay may take place in any of the 
individual works which are considered necessary. But we have to consider 
the spending capacity of our organisation, and we do not, therefore, feel 
justified in asking for a larger actual grant than 25 crores which, disregard- 
ing the purchase price of the Delhi Umballa Kalka Eailway, is an advance 
of 2 crores on our (‘xpecied expenditure of this year Of this amount, 7* 62 
crores is to bo allotted to new lines and 17*38 crores for open line works 

The Budget Memorandum and the separate pink books for each railway 
administration give full details of the open line programme working up to 
24*77 crores, against which we anticipate expenditure of 17*38 crores. Of 
this amount, 19-41 crores is for improvements of open line facilities. The 
larger items comprised in this sum are 3 crores for improvement of rails 
and sleepers, 2*87 for remodelling of station yards and marshalling yards 
and 3*58 crores for electrification. In addition to the more general im-, 
proven lent works having as their object the more expeditious and econo- 
mical working of traffic I may add that no less than 2J crores are allotted 
for the improvement of the standard of comfort for lower class passengers, 
such as water supply, waiting-rooms and halls, refreshment rooms, booking 
arrangements and sanitary arrangements, and improvements to coaching 
stock. 

The expenditure to be authorised on rolling-stock amounts to 8J crores, 
of which about 2J crores will come from the depreciation fund. Of the 
capital portion about 2| crores is for additional rolling-stock. The pro- 
gramme provides for the construction of 630 coaching vehicles, of which 
552 are lower classes carriages and a small provision of 796 metre gauge 
wagons. For reasons which I will explain later we are making no provision 
for the purchase of new broad gauge general service wagons either as addi- 
tions or on renewal account. 


New Lines. 

21. For new lines we are providing 7*62 crores although the amounts 
included in their programme by the Agents add up to nearly twice this 
figure. Last year I explained the measures we were taking in order to 
speed up the programme of new construction, and I gave an account of 
the construction work in progress and the lines under examination. During 
the current year we have been able to make a distinct advance in orgatris- 
ing a programme of future work and have arrived at certain decisions of a 
technical nature which will simplify the preparation and execution of new 
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construction projects. We have also had the benefit of the regular proce- 
dure devised for the periodical consultation with Local Governments regard- 
ing the local needs for new communications. Dates have been fixed for 
the receipt by Agents of the Local Governments’ recommendations, for 
the submission of programmes to the Bail way Board by Agents, for dis- 
cussion with the Railway Board and for the final settlement of the pi©- 
gramme and we have thus ensured a full and thorough annual re-examina- 
tion and revision of the programme which covers the work of survey and 
construction over a period of five years. 

22 In the documents accompanying the Budget we have made a 
special feature this year of the systematic presentation of all available 
infoiTnation regarding various projects included in the programme The 
Budget Memorandum is accompanied by a map of India showing in 
different colours the new lines under construction, the lines proposed for 
construction and the lines to be surveyed, and in the pink books for each 
railway will be found not only a map showing the area referred to in the 
programme, but also a diagram showing how it is proposed to tackle the 
various survey and construction jobs to be undertaken in the next few 
years. 

23. In deciding whether a new line should be constructed or not it is 
necessary, as the Council will recognise, to be satisfied by careful estimates 
that the net earnings will be sufficient to pay interest charges on the capital 
invested. But whether this result is achieved depends a great deal on the 
standard of construction adopted and the correctness of the estimate of 
earnings It has generally been tlie practice to vary the standard of 
construction to suit the expected traffic but, after a careful consideration 
of the possibility of reducing first costs by adopting lower standards, the 
iRailway Board came to the conclusion that within certain limits it would 
be possible generally to adopt such a standard for any particular line as 
would give an adequate financial return on the capital cost They have 
accordingly drawn up specifications for lines of different standards to suit 
different traffic requirements, and it is now possible after ascertaining the 
probable earnings to decide on the Standard of Construction to be adopted 
in order to ensure an adequate return on the capital cost. 

In drawing up these specifications we have, after a very careful 
examination, relaxed to some extent the restrictions in regard to the loads 
which may be carried over certain sections of rails and have for branch 
lines permitted a lower standard of equipment and facilities to be adopted. 
This has rendered it possible to undertake Ihe construction of some branch 
lines which under the former rules would not have been possible. 

24* And now as the result of this work of preparation, examination and 
consultation, we are able to put forward a concrete programme of con- 
struction work which has within it the promise not only of an early con- 
siderable addition to the mileage of railways, but of steady additions year 
by year for a good many years to come. 

25. It is worthy of note that in this active policy of new construction 
we have been receiving the closest co-operation and assistance from the 
Local Governments. Evidence of the interest taken in our progress by 
these Governments is found in the many instances in which the commence- 
ment or completion of a new railway has been accompanied by a cere- 
mony at which the Governor of the Province has presided at the invitation 
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-of the railway administration concerned. For instance, H. E. the Governor 
of the Punjab attended the commencement of the Kangra Valley Bail way 
on May 3rd,, 1926 and on December filst, 1926 he opened the Shahdara 
Narowal Eailway for traffic. This railway 49 miles long was built in about 
10 months which conslitutes an example which I hope will be followed 
elsewhere in India. Then H E. the Governor of Bengal opened the 

Krishnagar-Nabadwip Ghat Eailway on 30th June 1926, and H. E. the 

Gt>vcrnor of Madras opened a portion of the Shoranur-Nilambur Eailway 
on the 3rd February. Other instances of this interest and co-operation 
are to be found in the opening of Lucknow station by H. E. the Governor 
of the United Provinces on 13th December 1925, the opening of new 
Bassein Bridges on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway by 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 22nd January 1927 and the opening 
of the new broad gauge line from Parbatipur to Silliguri by H. E. the 
Governor of Bengal on 1st October last year 

I should like to say how greatly the Eailway Board value this assist- 
ance and recognition of the use of our work in the development of the 

Provinces of which this interest shewn by the Heads of the Provincial 
Governments is evidence And in this connection I should like to mention 
specially the case of Burma where we have had the most valuable assist- 
ance from tlie Local Government in working out our programme and 
speeding up construction of lines primarily with the object of developing 
the backward areas of the Province We shall have altogether in that 
province some G50 miles under construction during the ensuing year out 
of a Elal programme of 1,620 miles. We have also under special consi- 
deration proposals for an extension into the southern districts. 

26 The position as regards construction during the coming years may 
be summarised as follows: After opening 388 miles of new railway in the 
current vear we expect to have under construction during 1927-28 about 
100 new projects costing about 60 crores and amounting to 4.640 miles. 
The completed mileage during the corning year is expected to be just over 
900 miles of lines included in our budget and about 1.000 miles if other lines 
are taken into account if reasonable progress is assured and no serious 
drawbacks occur It would perhaps be out of place to forecast any further, 
but if our present quinquennial programme does not come in for very drastic 
revision either for financial reasons or other difficulties, there is no reason 
to anticipate any serious dropping off from this figure of 1,000 miles as 
the rate of progress for several years to come. 

27. We have been faced with the necessity for building up an organiza- 
tion of Engineers to take charge of this programme of construction and 
the task has been rendered more difficult by the facts that for many years 
little or no construction has been undertaken and the number of men 
with experience of this kind of work was verv’ few. Further, the improve- 
ment works on the open lines have been a sufficiently heavy burden for 
our permanent cadre and it has not been possible to taka away many 
Engineers from it. Wo have however succeeded in making a beginning 
and special construction branches have been formed on the larger railways. 

28. The graphic presentation of the programme in the budget papers 
will I hope prove of interest. One outstanding feature will no doubt 
'Strike those who study the plans and diagrams, and that is the absence 
of any very ambitious proposals for the building of new trunk lines. And 
this opens up an interesting study in railway geography which tempts me 
^ take up more time than the Council would patiently allow me. India 
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is however well served by main trunk lines, and the railway map shows 
that these trunk railways follow the outlines of India’s railway system 
laid down in Lord Dalhousie’s note of 185B He foresaw a system of 
trunk lines connecting the interior of each Presidency with its outlying 
portions and the several Presidencies with each other This scheme waa 
to include a trunk line from Calcutta to Lahore, another from Bombay 
to the North West of India, another from Madras to Bombay and a fourtli 
from Madras to the Malabar Coast Building on that mam skeleton a 
large number of subsidiary trunk lines have been added from time to 
time and there are now only a few gaps left in the main net work The 
important gaps still to be filled are not in fact more than 4 or 5, 
and of these three are in progress, namely, the Central India Coal- 
fields Eailway which will cross the gap hing between the East Indian 
and Bengal Nagpur Railw^ays in Chota Nagpur and the CeiL^ral Provinces, 
the Raipur Parvatipuran’ line which wdll complete the link betw^een the 
Central Provinces and the East Coast, and the Kazipet Bellarshah Rail- 
way being built bv H E H the Nizam’s Government which will effect 
a saving of some 200 miles in the -journev be»t)WTen Madras and Northern 
India. 

29 There are tw^o other main trunk routes to be constructed before 
it can be said that the main net wwk of trunk lines is completed, one 
is the Bombay-Sind connection and the other is the Broad Gauge con- 
nection betw^een Karachi and the United Provinces The former because 
it is to some extent short-circuited bv an easv sen -route has never been 
considered a very promising undertaking from the financial point of view, 
but I believe ^hat its construction will become a matter of some importance 
as the effect of the contemplated extensive irrigaiion operations in Sind 
is felt in increased production We are, therefore, having its financial 
prospects re-examined, and in order to complete our knowledge of the 
topography of some of the uninhabited country which has to be crossed 
we are having an aeroplane survey undertaken shortly 

As regards the broad ^auge connection between Karachi and the United 
Provinces, we do not feel that the time is ripe for undertaking the ex- 
penditure involved The tw^o reasons are, firstlv, that there is alreadv a 
metre gauge connection, which is not seriously overstressed with traflBo 
and secondly, that there is greater need for using such funds as are avail- 
able for remunerative branch and feeder line elsewhere I might per- 
haps add to this category of main lines the proposed connection between 
India and Burma regarding Avhich a recent investigation of the possibility 
of a more favourable route through the Arakan mountains has proved un- 
fruitful, and we are therefore left with the two routes formerly surveyed 
neither of which can be regarded as remunerative proposals 

30. The key note of the programme we are now working to is the filling 
in of the interstices of the net work of trunk lines with useful branches and 
feeders so tha^ the benefits of railway service may be brought right to 
the doors of the agriculturist and the rural population It will be seen 
that omitting the two main connections I have already referred to, namely, 
the Raipur-Parvatipuram line and the Central India Coalfields Railway, 
we have in our programme nearly 100 projects which average not more 
than 49 miles apiece and the longest of which is about 100 miles. These 
are in fact lines designed primarily to serve the interests of the agricul- 
turist and to enable produce to be moved and marketted. Our progranome 
may in fact be described as an agricultural railway programme But to^ 
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fulfil this character it has been necessary to devise cheaply constructed 
lines, because construction to the standards to which we have been accus- 
tom^ would have meant either that we did not get a fair return on our 
capital or that we imposed an insupportable burden on the carriage of 
produce and passengers in the very places where we wished to encourage 
traffic. Whether these new lines with their low speeds and low standard 
of amenities will escape severe criticism remains to be seen, but if they 
are successful, they will pay for gradual improvement up to the standard 
of the older lines, and in the meantime we shall have to steel ourselves 
against criticism. 


SinnfJardi^nti m, 

ai. One of the advantages of adopting lower standards for branch 
lines is that we are thereby enabled to utilise material such as tails, 
girders and rolling-stock released from reneuals and improvement work 
oD main lines and in some cases it may prove financially sound to ex- 
pedite or even anticipate rene^vals with this object in view. But to be 
m sale financial grounds it is necessary to have definite criteria to work 
in regard to schemes of impro\ement and renewals on main lines, 
'this is a matter to which the Bailway Board have paid concentrated 
attention during the past few years, and it is intimately connected with 
thf much wider subject of standardisation. The main object we have 
in view is to reduce operating costs, and it is recognised that we must 
therefore aim at heavier train loads and larger carr\ing capacity of indi- 
vidual vehicle's The efforts in this direction in the past have been ham- 
pered by a lack of co-ordination, for locomotives have been improved, 
larger wagons, stronger bridges and heavier rails adopted vdthoht any 
accuirale scientific relation between the standards intimately aimed at. We 
have now established permanent Standing Committees of our own expert 
officers to deal wdth Locomotive Standardisation, Carriage and Wagon 
Standardisation, T^ridge standards, Track standards and Signalling and 
Interlocking standards. 

The work already done by these Committees is of remarkable value 
and has enabled us to draw up with confidence the standard specifications 
I have already referred to. We now know with a certainty based on the 
most accurate scientific inv^-^sfigation that with locomotives to haul a 
certain load, with wagons of a certain carrying capacity we need rails of 
a certain section and bridges designed of a certain strength We can 
consequently examine any particular section of the line and assess with 
accuracy the improvement works required to bring it up to a certain stand- 
ard of carrying capacity. 


Bridge Design. 

32. The work of the Bridge Committee has perhaps been of the most 
innuportance and here we have been assisted by the results of many years' 
experiment and scientific work in India, Great Britain and America. The 
work of laying down the principles of bridge design in compatibility with 
the complicated stresses produced by a jnoving train is still far from com- 
plete, and an eminent Committee of scientists is still examining the 
problem in Great Britain. But for the present the Eailway Board felt 
that the degree of fineness in these calculations already reached was 
sufficient, for present practical ptirposes, to enable us to' adopt certain 
formulee, and these have been embodied in revised rules for bridge design^ 
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which we have just issued- The importance of this work lies in the fact 
that for our present loads and those we can foresee in the early future, 
not only can we design more cheaply but many of our existing bridges, 
which were thought not to be of sufficient strength, can remgiin with- 
out renewal or strengthening for many years. The investigation of 
existing bridges on the basis of the new formulae will take some time, but 
it IB safe t) say that the expenditure on bridge renewals and strengthening 
in order to attain the same standards as we were aiming at will be sub- 
stantially reduced in the Jong run. 


Locomotives. 

33 Last year 1 mentioned the steps tfiken towards slaiidardisation 
of locomotives. The sample engines to the new standard types have 
been under construction in Ihigland during Die }ear and the preparation 
of complete detailed drawings has proceeded side by side \vith manufacture 
under the supervision of our Consulting Engineers. It is expected that 
the first engines for trial will be received in May this year. To meet the 
requirements of certain railways a few additional engines of these types 
will be ordered during the coming year, but until the new models have 
been tried out it is noi intended to order any large quantity, and in fact 
there are man} factors operating which have the result of rendering 
surplus a certain number of engines of particular types on some of the 
railways. Amongst these factors are the reduction of the time taken for 
repairs in workshops wdiich I shall refer to later and the gradual introduc- 
tion of a system knowm as pooling or double crewing. Up till recently 
it was the practice in India as well as in most other countries to assign a 
particular driver and crew to a particular engine. It was found in fact 
that after an average turn of work while the crew needed rest the engine 
needed certain attention, such as minor repairs, cleaning, oiling and coal- 
ing with the result that the engine worked only those hours in the 24 of 
which a human being was capable. Improvements in design and in the 
methods of handling have led to the possibility of engines doing more 
continuous work than this, and during the last year many experiments 
have been made of changing the engine crew after cert»ain lengths of run 
instead of changing the engine. There are certain practical difficulties 
^>0 be overcome before this is universally adopted and it has yet to be 
ascertained what is the maximum distance which an engine can work over 
regularly without shed attention. But remarkable results have aVeady 
been obtein^^d. For instance it has been found possible to work the Lahore 
Karachi mail train, a distance of about 900 miles, with only one change of 
locomotive, whereas formerly there were six changes; and so we save 5 
engines and effect a considerable economy in coal consumption. This 
practice ,aa it is gradually introduced will result in a saving of engine 
power and in the present requirements of traffic being mot with fewer 
locomotives. We do not overlook the fact that more continuous use will 
mean a shorter effective life for the engine, but the balance of financial 
advantage appears In be in making more intensive use of the equipment 
with a possible earlier replacement. Until therefore we are in a position 
to demonstrate that the new standard engines give so much better service 
than the old that rapid replacement should take place we are not likely 
to require to purchase any large number of engines either as additions 
or renewals. 
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Wagons. 

34. This line of thought brings me to the question of wagons. 
We were led early last year to make a scientific analysis of the problem 
of the number of wagons required normally to move a given volume 
of traffic in the year, and we found irrefutable evidence that the measures 
we have taken to speed up movement and improve methods of handling 
were beginning to have a much more rapid effect than we had ever been 
sanguine enough to hope for. For many years past one of the gravest 
criticisms of railway management in India was based on the complaint of 
“ shortage ol wagons Public pressure brought to bear on Government 
and the managements had been directed towards greater allotments of 
funds for the purchase of wagons, and it was only slowly recognised that 
the inadequacy of wagon supply at consignment points was a symptom not 
of inadequate wagon stock l)ut inadequate facilities for handling wagons 
and trains. 

It lias now become clear that if more money had been allotted for such 
work the shortage would have disappeared and in fact as soon as the effect 
of tlie more generous allotment since 1920-21 began to be felt in improved 
marshalling >ards, line ca])acity and train speed, it uas found that fewer 
complaints about shortage of wagons were heard. Although these works 
had be(‘ri designed with this ohjt'ct in view and had been pressed on Gov- 
ernment as of vital urgency for many years by various railw’ays (a move- 
ment in which 1 nl^st'lf in another capacity took a part), no one seems to 
have been bold enough to believe that their execution, or even partial 
execution in sonu' cases, could hiive had so rapid effect as to produce an 
actual surplus of wagons at the period of peak traffic. Yet this is what has 
hfi])pened /ind we can only conclude that there has been at the same time 
a very extraordinary joint co-operative effort on the part of all those on the 
railways concerned in the movement of traffic. 

35. The Pailwav P)oard perhaj>s cannot aliogetlier escape criticism in 
that up to a comparat ively recent ])eri('d this new development w^as not 
expected to materialise so rapidlv and that we were even a year ago 
conP‘m])lating some necessity for addition and renewals of wagon stock. 
The reason w'as, liow'over, that our new reliable statistics, which help U8 
to watch matt(u-s of this kind, had only been established in 1924 and there 
was insufTicient accurate evidence on which to form conclusions. The fact, 
howan^er, has now got to be faced that we shall not have to purchase any 
new^ gencTal service broad gauge wagons either as additions or renewals 
for next year and moc;t probaf)ly for the year after as well and perhaps for 
some rears thereafter. With all due sympathy for the people who have 
been expecting orders to build woigons \vc should be rightly charged with 
hypocrisy if we did not regard this great saving of public monev with 
considerable satisfaction. 

3f). I should perhaps mention that as in the case of locomotives our 
Standardisation Committee have designed certain improved types of 
wagons for general service which »we shall adopt when and as it becomes 
profitable to renew some of our older stock;, and samples of these new 
types are being built in England under the supervision of the Consulting 
Engineers who are also preparing the accurate working drawings of each 
type which are necessary in orde^ to establish the principle of complete 
standardisation in regard to futui^e supplies of these wagons. 
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Workshop Reorganisation 

37. In speaking of locomotives I mentioned the reduction in the time 
taken for heavy repairs. This also applies to wagons and coaching 
vehicles, and apart from its obvious effect on the numbers of locomotives 
and vehicles available for service the changes effected or which will shortly 
materialise will have an effect on costs which it is not yet possible to 
assess. Briefly it has been found possible by adopting certain methods 
to do the heavy repairs to a locomotive which formerly took on the average 
140 days in something like 50 Whereas wagons were frequently in shops 
for 50 to 60 days it has been proved to be possible to do the necessary 
repairs in 6 days. Coaching vehicles which were formerly 70 days under 
repairs can, in some of our workshops, now be completely overhauled in 
28 days. This is the result of better laid out and equipped workshops 
and of applying tlie principle of what is commonly known as “ mass pro- 
duction ” to repair work. As a method of manufacture this was evolved 
during the stress of war work, but its application to repairs is a new dis- 
covery, and if the Indian Eailways cannot be credited with this discovery, 
we are at any rate amongst the earliest pioneers in putting it into practice. 
The method has for its objects: — 

(1) the correct sequence of repairs to component parts, 

(2) the balancing of workshop operations, 

(3) the concurrent working of the various labour gangs 

I cannot without becoming too iechnical go into further details, but 1 
may say that it has rendered many of our time-honoured workshop 
methods completely out of date. I^ was a realisation of the possd)ilities 
of this method, already intrgduc’cd into one of our workshops, which led 
the Railway Board to obtain the services of the export Committee to 
inquire into State Railway Workshops last cold weather 

38. The report of that Committee in so far as it recommends the re- 
organisation of our workshops is now being made the basis of our work- 
shop policy. It has led to the closing down of certain workshops which 
are both out of date and badly located, ito the modification of the designs 
for remodelling some of the workshops and to the remodelling of others 
which require adaptation to the now methods and to fit them for the 
heavier vehicles we now use T ani av.\are that the report contains much 
severe criticism, and that this has been made, in some quarters, the text 
for an indictment of railwav management in India generally. But all 
I have to say is that we asked for this criticism and wore glad to get it 
and are not afraid of it. We knew that in the light of experience gained 
in Great Britain and other countries we required modernisation, and w© 
were anxious to let that light into our operations. We should, T think, have 
been rightly charged with dereliction of duty if we had not had the courage 
to lay bare the whole of our business to the expert and critical eves of 
those whose knowledge was greater and more extensive than ours could be. 

39. To effect a universal improvement in all our workshops on the same 
scale as I have indicated will fake time and the expenditure of sOme 
Tmoney, a'ftlibhgh the butlay will be eonsidei^ably less than it was originally 
anticipated tAat w'e should have to spend on modernising some of oiir 
workshops. And althoHlgh we have already begun to benefit from new 
process, partietitely in the time factor* it will be sOWie time before the 
-measures now iti hahd tb obtain the full||beUfifit of reduction IP coats eaU 
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be entirely productive. A beginning has been made, however, and as we 
have placed Mr. Wrench, a member of .the Committee, on special duty 
in order to put the recommendation of the Committee into practice in the 
State Bailway Workshops, we hope to make considerable progress in the 
coming year. 


Recruitment of Staff. 

40. The regulations for the recruitment in India of officers to most of 
the branches of railway scTvice have been finally settled and were pub- 
lished in July last. For some of the less important branches regulations 
are nearly ready for issue and will be shortly published. The regulations 
are designed to carry out the decision of Government, adopted on the 
recommendation of the Lee Commission, to improve the facilities for train- 
ing in India as rapidly as possible so as to permit of recruitment of 75 
per cent, of vacancies in India. The publication, much to the relief of 
myself and my colleagues, marks the termination of such patronage as was 
exercised hy the Bail way Board in the past, for the preliminary selection 
of candidates for recruitment is now done by Provincial Committees, the 
final selection b(‘ing made by the Public Service Commission as the result 
of a competitive examination. The regulations have been drawn up with 
the sole object of securing from the human material available the recruits 
best suited to the various branches of railway service, and the Railway 
Board hope that with the subsequen'- trailing which thev will receive in 
practical work and at the Transportation School will result in the building 
up of a strong and efficient service in no way inferior to their predecessors. 

41. Another aspect of recruitment is worthy of mention. I have re- 
ferred to the difficulties involved in building up an organised staff to deal 
with the new j)rogramme of surveys and construction. Although we are 
planning construction for 5 a ears ahead and can in fact arrange our opera- 
tions so as to employ a large staff continuously for that period, we should 
not be justified in looking further ahead than that nor in regarding a 
construction programme on this scale as a permanent feature of our future 
railway programme. We cannot, therefore, increase our permanent 
engineer staff by the number required to do this work, for we should there- 
by run the risk of having to terminate prematurely their services if at 
time the programme had to be stopped or slowed down. To meet the 
difficulty we have had to do a considerable amount of recruitment a 
temporary basis. Wo have engaged on one year’s contracts such engi- 
neers as were available in India, after prolonged search and frequent 
advertisement, and we have also been able to obtain some trained engineers 
from England, both European and Indian, on 3 years* covenants. But 
we felt that the practical training which can be obtained on construction 
work is of great value to any engineer whether he is going to he a railway 
engineer hereafter or not. and we have therefore arranged withy effect from 
last year to take on, on State Railways 17 engineering graduates yearly for 
practical training for one vear. Of these 9 were taken from engineering 
colleges in ‘ India and 8 from those who had gone to Groat Britain for 
their degrees. While we can offer to thepe men no definite hope of perma- 
nent employment, for recruitment to the permanent service must follow^ 
the lines laid down in the regulations T have referred to, we feel that 
they will be benefited by this training, and we shall be building up a 
reserve of practically trained merk on whom either the railways or other 
public works may be able to drav| in time of need. 
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Travelling without Tickets, 

42. The question of fraudulent travelling has received concentrated 
attention during the past year. It was at first thought that no relief from 
this constant source of loss of revenue could be obtained without recourse 
to legislation in order to make travelling without a ticket a cognisable 
offence. It was decided, however, after consulting the Central Advisory 
Council for Eailways to defer such action until all other possible remedies 
had been tried. Further efforts on improved lines have been made how- 
ever resulting in the detection of large numbers of cases and the recovery 
of considerable sums of money which indicate the possibility of keeping 
the evil in check if it may not be possible to eliminate it altogether. The 
most promising of these efforts has been the infrodiiction of a system 
whereby a iicket checker travels on every carriage, under the constant 
supervision of in Inspector, and prevents the ontr\ of passenger^ into the 
carriage unless tickets are held On one porfion of the East Indian Bailway 
where this has been tried there have been satisfactory ri'sults in improved 
bookings and the instances of passengers travelling without tickets have 
been reduced to negligible figun^s The method involves some expendi- 
ture and at first came in for a good deal of criticism from the trayelling 
public We are awaiting a report from the Agent, Easi Indian Bailway, 
before considering whether the system cannot be bcneficiallv introduced 
more widely. 


Compensation Claims. 


43. The measures taken to reduce the large payments on account of 
claims for compensation for goods lost or daniagial on railways have met 
with considerable success Tlc^ (]uestiou ot the heavy increase in the 
amounts ot these claims diiriug and after the war "was one of thos<‘ 
matters vhich engaged the attention of the Tnchcapo Committee Both 
before and afti'r this the Baiivay Board made verv special efforts to re- 
duce the amount of claims The reorganisation and improvement in the 
M-aitc*h and uard staff on railways, the improvement in tlio lighting of sta- 
iion yards and sheds, the adoption of a system of locking or rivetting 
, ^agons on all railways, surprise check of wagons at stations cn route 
above all, stricter supervision over goods sheds and the loading and 
tral||uppmg of goods, were among the methods adc^ted for reducing 
losses and thereby claims for compensation. 


44 As a result of those measures the total bill has been steadily and 
rapidlv decreasing In the vear 1922-23, the total payments amounted 
to 120 lakhs Jt dropped to 79 lakhs in 1923-24 and 57 lakhs in the follow- 
mg vear. In 1925-26, v^hich is the latest vear of which accounts are 
available, the total amounted onlv to 29 lakhs while the estimated nav- 
ments in- 1526-27 and 1927-28 are only 19 and 20 lakhs, respectively. 
These figures are less than the total paid in 1918-14, namely, 26 lakhs 
in spite of the fact that there has been a considerable increa^ in traffic 
earned as compared with 19]3-14. The percentage of claims paid to 
goods eammgs was about one-half of 1 per cent, in the pre-war period but 
went up to more than 2 per cent in 1922-23. Tt came down again to 

percentage in 1926-27 

shows a substantial improvement over p*^war figures. Looked at 
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evidence of the increased care taken by Bailways of property in their 
charge these figures I think show a satisfactory record. 

Publicity. 

45. The application of publicity work to the business of attracting new 
traffic to the railways has received increased attention during the current 
year, and we are planning to extend our operations in the near future. Fpr 
some time past the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway has been organising 
propaganda with a view to assisting and encouraging tourist traffic from 
abroad. This work was at first undertaken in Canada and the United States 
through the agency of the C'anadian Pacific Bailvay, but has now been 
extended on behalf of all the State-managed Vailway s, and we have been 
able to make mutual arrangements with the railways of Great Britain 
for the interchange of advertising space and material for advertisements 
and publicity work. No great expenditure is involved, but the success of 
the work depends on intelligent organisation. The traffic brought to the 
railways from these efforts is already considerable and has fully justified 
the efforts made. We are also taking up the more important side of this 
subject in publicity work in India itself, directed towards the encouragement 
of travelling and bringing to the notice of the public the services which the 
railways can render in the transportation of goods and produce. This work 
is being assisted by travelling cinemas on the State Bailways which show 
films of Bailway interest and attract large audiences. In addition to 
filrps of purely railway interest we have had films prepared on agricultural 
subjects, which it is hoped will have an educative effect on Ihe cultivators 
and give them information about improved methods of agriculture. The 
connection of this work with railway business is through the stimulus which 
it is hoped will be given to railway traffic from improvements in methods 
of agriculture. 

The organisation of all this publicity work takes the form of a publicity 
office on each State-managed railway co-ordinated by a Central office in 
Bombay, which is now being formed. The work is an essential part of the 
commercial side of railway business, and while many of our railways have 
reached a fairly high standard in the matter of advertising material pro- 
duced, there is still a wide field of work in reaching the illiterate masses and 
enlightening them in regard to railway facilities. We hope to make ipii 
definite move forward in this direction with the organisation I 
mentioned. 


Accounts. 

46. I mentioned last year that our railway accounts were to be sub- 
jected to expert examination with a view to adapting them on a commer- 
cial basis for the use of the administrative and executive officers engaged 
in the control of railways,. This wprk is now in process, ,and Sir Arthur 
Dickinson* a very difi^tinguished and experienced accountant, is engaged 
with his staff in visiting the various railways and investigating the ^present 
accounting , 

In dealing with statistics and accounts, greater use is continually being 
made of calculating pa^hines, and an interesting development lu^ been 
the experiment made. during the. past year on sinaplific^ation Ojf the division 
of freight accounts between different railways. The experiment has result - 
od in the discovery of a new and much simplified method of doing this work, 
and it has been decided to apply this method to the settlement of accounts 
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fcetween the various State Kailway s in a Clearing Accounts Office. This 
will result in considerable savings in expenditure as the new method is 
gradually introduced, but will also effect savings in time and is accom- 
panied by great accuracy. It is probable that as the new method becomes 
established, the Company-managed railways will wish to have their 
accounts de^t with in the same way, and we, therefore, have the prospect 
in the early future of the establishment of a Clearing Office for all 
railways. 


Conclusion. 

47. I trust I have not wearied the Council with this recital of the 
railway position as viewed thppough the medium of our Budget papers. I 
have tried to give a review of our business in the short time available and 
have necessarily had to leave out a great many matters which are of public 
interest, and perhaps of particular interest to this Council But 1 hope 
I have said enough to show that our general financial position is sound, 
that years of poor earnings like the present do not deter us from holding 
a sturdy optimism regarding the future, and that that optimism is a live 
factor in inducing us to look out for more business and to keep our costs 
down to the minimum compatible with efficiency. The record of the past 
few years has been one of great concentrated effort towards improvement, 
and although we have to acknowledge that in many directions we have not 
yet got the best out of our railways, memories must indeed be short if 
the changes that have taken place as the result of the combined effort 
on the part of all railwiay administrations are not recognised. At this 
stage perhaps I need only mention the facts that we have definitely over- 
come wagon shortage, we have been able to make substantial reductions 
in passenger fares, have met the normal demands of trade for transporta- 
tion, have commenced an extensive construction programme and, lastly, 
we have been able to pay our fair interest charges and the agreed contri- 
bution to general revenues while making regular financial provision for 
the renewal of wasting assets. In the great work of steadily improving 
efficiency and introducing economies, the Kailway Board have to acknow- 
ledge the wholehearted support and co-operation of the Agents, officers 
and men of the various railway administrations, and I take the opportunity 
of bringing to the notice of this Council the very valuable services which 
this large body of public servants is rendering to the country. 


ELECTION OF THE PANEL FROM WHICH NOMINATIONS TO THE 
STANLINCx COMMITTEE FOR EMIGRATION ARE TO BE MADE. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The period up to which nomina- 
12 Nooit’ three of the Standing Committees to be selected for 

attachment to the Departments of the Government of India 
could l^e received expired at noon. There have been received for the 
panel from which the quota of the Council of State on the Standing 
Committee for Emigration is to be nominated the folloWl||g 8 nomina- 
tions : 

The Honourafble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 

The Honourable Sardar Shivdev Singh OberoU, 

The Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, 
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The Honourable fcolonel Namib Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 

The Honourable. Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy 
The Honourable Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, 

The Honourable Sir Haroon Jaffer. 

As the number of nominations is equivalent fo the vacancies for the 
panel, I declare those 8 Honourable Members to be duly elected. 


ELECTION OK THE PANEL FPOM WHICH NOMINATIONS TO 
THE STANDINO COMMITTEE EOK THE DEPAirr:\IENl' OF 
INDUSTRIES ANP LABOUR ARE TO BE MADE. 

The Honourable the PRESIDPjNT: For the Standing Committee for 
the Department of Industries and Labour there are 8 nominations and, 
as there are also 0 vac<4ncies, I declare the following Honourable Members 
to be dul) elected 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

1'be Honourable Mr. P. C Desika Chari, 

'Fhe Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, 

The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, 

The Honourable Sir Haroon Jaffer. 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE PANEL FOR THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 

commitjt:e for railways. 

The Honourable the PRES^ENT: For the Central Advisory Com- 
mittee for Railways, the following 9 nominations have been received : 

The Honourable Mr Mahmood Suhrawardy 
The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr U. Rama Ran, 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran D.as, 

The Honourable Mr P. C. Desika Chari, 

The Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, 

The Honourable Sir Dinsbaw Wacha. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, 

The Honourable Sir JohrA Bell, 

T'he Honourable Mr. Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

As there are 9 nominations and 8 vacancies, an election is necessitated 
in this case and will take place at the meeting of Tuesdas, the 22nd 
February. 

The Couiftsil then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
February, 1927. 
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Monday, 21st February 1927, 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEll SWOPN. 

The Honourable Maharaja Rir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, of 
Mahmudabad, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. (United Provinces East: Muham- 
m\adan). 

POSTPONEMENT OE QUESTIONS. 

The Honourable the PIIESIDENT : I see that there are some 18 or 
20 questions on tho paper to-day. In view of the fact that the House 
has other important business to dispose of, business w^hich under the 
rules must b(' disposed of to-da} and cannot be adjourned, I suggest to 
the llous(‘ that 1 -day’s list of qiu^tions be postponed till tomorrows 
meeting. Assuming that no Honourable Member has any urgent question 
among those on the paper to which he desires an answer immediately, 
I propose' to follow that course. 


STATEMENT RF SETTLEMENT REACHED AT TH7^] CONFERENCE 
RECENTLY HELD IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Honourable Khan Bmtadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (Member for Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, in 
connection with the Rfinnd Table Conference which met in Cape Town 
in Pecember and January last, the Union Government of South Africa 
have informed us that the tentative agreement which had been reached 
between their representatives and those of the Government of lAdia has 
been ratified by them (Applause), and that they propose to announce the 
same to their Parliament to-day. The desirability of making a simul- 
taneous announcement in both the countries will be apparent, and as it 
was one of the agreements between the leaders of the two delegations, 
I crave your permission to make the statement to-day on behalf of the 
Government of India. I w’ll, Sir, in the first instance, read out the com- 
munique which is being issued to-day. It runs as follows : 

“ CommvniqvK 

1. It was announced in April. 1926, (hat the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of 8outh Africa had aerreed fo hold a Rouifd Table Conference to 
explore all possible methods of settlm<T the Tndinn que»?tion in the Union in a manner 
which woula safeguard the maintenance of western ptrmdard.s of life in South Africa 
by ‘just and legitimate means. The Conference aFsembled at Cape Town on December^ 
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17th and it'- bession finished nn January, 12th. There was, in those meetings, a full 
and frank exchHiige of views which ha.s resulted in a truer appreciation of mutual 
difficulties and a united nndoistanding lo cooperate in the solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of friendliness and good-wdll. 

Both CTOvernments re-afiirm their lecognition of tlie right of South Africa to use 
all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of western standards of life. 

2. The Union Governii'ent recognise that Indians domiciled in the Union, who are 
prepared to conform to western standards of life, should he enabled to do so. 

S. For those fndiaiis in the Union who may desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union (tuvemment wdll organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India or other 
(ountries where western standards aie not required. Union domicile will be lost after 
3 years’ continuous ahseiu'c from the I nion, in agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domuile which will be of general applu atioii. Emigrants under 
the assisted e iiigration sthciiie who desire t<3 leturn to the Union within the 3 years 
will only ))C allowed to do so on refund to the Union Govcinmcnt of the cost ol 
the assistance received hy them. 

4. I’he Go\ crfiiiient of India lecognise their obligation to look after sueh emigiants 
on-their arrival m ‘India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wives and nnnoi children of Indians per 
manently domiciled m the 1 nnm will he legulalcd hy paragrripli 3 of Ilesolulion AXI 
of the I nip '1 ml ('onU'i ciu e ot 1918. 

6. In liie i' vpec tat ion that the difHculties v\ith whicdi the Union h<is been confioiiled 
will he in.iteiuill> lessened hy the agreement now happilv leached between tile two 
Goveinimmts, and, in oidei that th- agieement may euine into operation midiu the 
moM favourahh' auspices and have a tail trial, the (iov ermnenl of the Union of South 
Africa have* decided not to piocec'd tuiliiei with tin* Areas Hi‘ser\ atioji and Immigra 
tion and Kegistiation il-'nithei Provision) Bdl. 

7. 'rile two Governments have agiced to watch the vvojkmg of the agn vinent now 
reached and to exch.uige \ie\\s from time to lime .is lo an>» liianges tliat cvpeiieiice 
may suggest. 

8. 'I’he Govuinment ot the I nion ot South Alnca iiave reejuested the Government 
of India tcj appoint an agent in mdei to secmie continuous and eftcciive co-operation 
between the tw^ Go\ t‘i lutnents. ” 

I iiui invitig on thn tabic oi tin* Houso an luinexuru to the announce- 
ment 1 liavc- just made, d his aiinexure gives in greater detail the terms 
of the agreement v\liieh lias now l>et‘n reached between the ( loveriiment of 
India and the (io\ ernint^nt ot the Union of South Africa. The following 
coiiimtnits might help llonoiirabli* Members lo follow’ the annexure more 
easih . 

The first jioint is the dt'claration by the Union (lovernment that they 
firmly hejjeve in and adhere to the principle tlnil it is the duty of every 
civilised (lovenimeiit to d(*vise ways and means and to take all possible 
steps for the uplifting of ever\ section of thidr permanent population lo 
the full extent of tli('ir capacit\, and accept the view' that, in t4i(* provision 
of edticalional and oilier facilities, the considerable number of Indians who 
ron^ain pari of the jainuanent' population should not be allow’od to lag 
behind other sections of the population. This should dispel any appre- 
hension that th(‘ “ mainieiianco of western standards of life does not 
include the iipliftment of the Indian community to those standards. As 
earnest of their good-will, the Union Government propose (1) to advise the 
Government of Natal to appoint a Commission on Indian education; (2) to 
give attention to the provision of suitable hostel accommodation for Indians 
at the College at Fort Hare and to consider sympathetically other proposals 
to increase the attractiveness of that institution for them ; and (3) to investi- 
gate the position in respect of sanitation and housing in the peri-Durbaa^’' 
area whore the problem is understood to be acute and, possibly, elsewheri\ 
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4md -tio consider in consultation vv'ith local authorities the most appropriate 
means of dealing with the situation, including (i) the formation of Advisory 
^'ommittees of representative Indians; and (h) the liinilatiou of available 
municipal land sold with restrictions under the Durban Land Alienation 
Ordinance. No, 14 of 1922, arul tlu' Natal L>oroughs and Township Land 
Ordinance, No. 5 of 1923. Tlaise Ordinances enable municipalities in 
Natal to transfcT, with the consent of the Administrator, land belonging to 
them under restrictive conditions of a racial character as to occupation or 
ownershif). It is hoped that, as a r(‘Miit of this in^iestigation, the principle 
•of consultation between the Indian community and local bodies in matters 
^of municipal lulininistration affecting the former may be establishexl, and 
mor(‘ munici[)al land of a suitabh* nature be made available for Indians for 
housing pur})oses. Industrial laws, like the Industrial Conciliation Act, 
1924, and tla* Wages Act. 1923. will be administered so as to enable Indian 
<‘mploy('es in indiislr\ to take tlaar plact' on the [)rinciple of equal pay for 
t‘(jiia} work. 

1Tk‘ sca'ond point is the new seluane of assisted emigration which the 
Union (lOvc'rimK'nt proposi^ to organise for those Indians who may desire 
to a\<iil tlu'iiisi'Kes of it llononrahle MemlxTs are d()ubtless aw'are that 
section (1 ot th(‘ l^nirai \et \o 22 oi 1914. known as 1h(‘ Indians Relief 
Act, f)ro\ides for the grant of fna* f)as‘>age from any y)ort in tlie Union to 
au\ port in India to an\ Indian who mak(‘s a written re()uest for such 
passage and signs as a condition of the grant of such request a statement 
that h(‘ abandons on Ixdiaif of himsfdf and his wnf(' and all minor children 
(if an\) all rights possess(‘d hy him or tiu‘ni to (Uiter or reside in an\ part 
of the Union, logcdher with all rights incidental to his or their domicile 
therein. This is an essiuitial feature of the existing sebeTne of voluntary 
repatriation Under th(‘ new scheme, Union domicile will not be lost 
( xec'pf b\ thre(' uairs' continuous al stmce from the Union in conformity 
^vit)l a f)ropost‘d rt'vision of the law' wdiieh will be of general application, 
and an assiste<i emigrant wishing to return to the Union within the period 
of tlu’oe \ears will be allowed to do soon repayment of the bonus and cost 
of fiassagt' including railway fares wLich ho may have received on his ow7i 
hehaif and, if h(‘ has i family, on Ix'half of his family. Any objection that 
thert' might b(‘ to tlie ('xisting scheme of vohmtarv repatriation on the 
ground that it requin's of Indians wishing to avail theinselver. of it an 
irrevocable surrender of their Union domicile is thus removed. Another 
featiin' of the mwv arrangenuait is that each person of 10 years or ovi^r will 
bp fret‘ to choose for himsedf whetluT he will or w^ill not avail himself of 
the scheme of assisted lanigration At present for purposes of voluniary 
repatriation from South Africa, 21 \ears is treated as the age oT majority 
and the Union domicile of a person under that age has to he signed away 
by the fntlier if the latter wishes to avail himself of a free passage to 
India Ti will he obseiwed that the agreement provides for schemes of 
nssisted emigration to he organised " to India and other countnes ”. The 
phrase is intended to cover the emigration of Indians who may return to 
India fnnii South Africa. <o the Federated Malay States and to Ceylon 
under schemes of emigration from India to those countries which are now 
opeirative. 

The third point is that, in regard to the entry into the Union of the 
wives and minor children of Indians resident in the Union, the principle 
inideriying the Reciprocity Resolution of 1916 will be maintained, and that 

A 2 
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the prohibition of the entry of this class of persona after the Ist August, 
1930, which was contemplated in the Areas Keservation and Immigration 
and Begistration (Further Provision) Bill, is no longer envisaged. 

The fourth point is that, in order to ensure effective and continuous 
co-operation between llie two Governments, the Government of the Union 
of South Africa have requested the Government of India to appoint their 
agent in the Union. Direct relations between the two Governments will 
bo permanently established jf ihe Government of India accept the proposal 
which is now receiving their earnest consideration. 

Lastly, to inaugurate under the most favourable auspices the agreement 
which has now happily been reached between the Government of India and 
the Government of the Union, the latter ha\e decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Beservatiori and Immigration and Begistration (Further 
Provision) Bill . Honourable Members who have studieal the provisions of 
that measure vill appreciate with wdiat reli(‘f this decision will be received 
by the Indian community in South Africa. 

It is unnocessary to attempt an elaborate appreciation of the results of 
the Conference, ot which a brief summary has been given. Honourable 
Members must ]udge for themselves. In doing so it is hoped they would 
bear in mind the position as it was a year ago. The Government of India 
are of opinion that the agreement reached is eminently satisfactory, and 
they have therefore ratified it. They are confident that the considered 
judgment of the Indian liegislaturo will be in favour of the action they 
have taken. 

As leader of the delegation it is eml arrassing for me to liave to give expres- 
sion to the appn'ciation of the Government of India of their work. Honour- 
able ]\Jembeis vull, however, T hope, acquit me of any spirit of vain glory 
or immodesty and recognise that, in what T am going to say now, I am 
acting merely as the spokesman of Government. ^^bey feel that the 
terms of the agreement reflect the utmost credit on our delegation which 
negotiated it. The Government and the people of India owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the whole delegation for the sagacity, skill and expedition 
with which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor must 
we forget the services of the Paddison Deputation whose admirable preli- 
minary work made a Bound Talle Conference possible. But it will be 
readily admitted that these satisfactory results could not have been secured 
unless the Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a 
spirit of friendliness and good-will. In the reception which they gave to 
our delegates to the Conference, and in the courageous and sympathetic 
statesmanship which their representatives brought to bear on the solution 
of the Indian problem in South Africa, we have received unmistakable 
proof of the earnest desire of the Government and people of the Union to 
cultivate friendly relations with the Government and people of India. The 
agreement which has to-day been announced to the House is a convincing 
proof of their good-will. Let us treat it as such and endeavour to make 
it the basis of lasting friendship between India and South Africa. It is 
not suggested that all outstanding questions between the two countries 
have been solved. But the Government of India are confident that, if the 
spirit that prevailed at the recent Conference at Cape Town endures, ulti- 
mate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that 
will be satisfactory and honourable to both countries is assured. (Applause.) 
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Annexure containing summary of the conclusions reached by the Bound Table Con-' 
ierenre on the Indian question in South Africa. 

I. Scheme of assisted emigration. — (1) Any Indian of 16 years or 
himself of the scheme. In case of a family, the decision of the father will bind tne 
wife and minor children under 16 years. 

(2) Each person of 16 years of a^c or over will receive a bonus of £20 and each 
•child under that age a sum of £10. No maximum shall be fixed for a family, 
decrepit adult who is unable to earn his living by reason of a physical disability may, 
at the discretion of the TTnion authorities, r(‘ceivc a pension in lieu of, or in addition 
to, the bonus. The pension will be paid through some convenient official agency in 
India out of a fund provided by the ITnion Government to such amount as they may 
determine. It is expected that the amount required will not exceed £500 per annum 
in all. 

In every case the Inmus will be payalde in India on arrival at destination or 
afterwards, through some banking institution of repute. 

(3) Free passage, including railway fares to port of embarkation in South 
Africa and from port of landing in India to de.stination inland, will also be provided. 

(4) Emigrants will travel to India via Bombay as well as vui Madras. Emigrants 
landing at Bombay will be .sent direct from the ship to their destination at the expense 
of the Union Government. 

Survey and certitication of ships .shall bo strictly supervised and conditions on the 
voyage especially in res[»('cf of sanitary arrangements, feeding and medical attendance, 
improved. 

(5) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, information will be sent to some 
designated authority in India at least one month in advance giving («) a list of intend- 
ing emigrants and their families, {h) their occupation in South Africa and the occupa- 
tion or employment which they' would require in India, and (r) the amount of cash 
And other re.sourcee which each possesses. On a’'iival in India emigrants will be (i) 
advised, and so far as possible, protected against squandering their cash or losing 
it t/o adventurers, and (ii) helped, as far as po.ssible, to settle in occupations for which 
they are best suited by their aptitude or their resources. Any emigrant wishing to 
participate in emigration schemes anthuri.sed by the Government of India will be 
given the same facilities in India as Indian nationals. 


(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to return to the Union will be allow'cd to do so 
within thre(‘ years from tlie date of departure from South Africa. A.s condition prece- 
dent to re-entry, an emigrant .shall refund in full to some recognized authority im 
India the bonus and (‘ost of pas.sage including railway fares received on his own behalf 
and if he has a family, on beliajf of his family. A rata reduction will, however, 
be made (i) in re.spect of a member of the family w’ho dies in the interim or a daughter 
who marries in India and does not return, and (ii) in other cases of unforeseen hard- 
ship, at the discretion of the Minister. 


(7) After e.xpiry of three years Union domicile will he lost in agreement with the 
proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will be of general application. 
The period of three years will run from the date of departure from a port in the 
Union and expire on the last day of the third year. But to prevent the abuse of the 
bonus and free passage by per.sons who wish to pay temporary visits to India or 
elsewhere no person availing himself of the benefits of the sciume \Nill be allowed to 
come back to the Union within less than one year from the date of his departure. For 
purposes of re-entry within the time limit of three years, the unity of the family group 
shall be recognised thoiigb in cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior 
may allow one or more members of the family to stay behind. A son who goes with the 
family as a minor, attain.s majority outside the Union, marries there and has issue 
will be allowed to return to South Africa, but only if he comes with the rest of his 
father’s family. In such cases he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or 
children with him. But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Ifnion unless her husband 
JR himself domiciled in the Union. 

II. Bntry of wives and minor children . — To give effect to paragraph 3 of the 
Reciprocity Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918, which intended that an 
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Indinn sljould he enabled <o live a happy family life in the country in which he is. 
'domiciled, the entry of wiM’s and children shall he governed hy the following princi- 
ples ^ 

{(r) Tlie (Jovernnicnt of India should certify that each individual for whom a 
right of pTitiy is claimed, is the lawful wife or child, as the case may be, 
of the persoi. who makes tlie claim. 

(//) Minor children sijonld not he permitted to enter the Union unless accom^ 
panied hy the mother, if alive, provided that — 

(/) the mother is not already resident in the Union, and 

(o') the Ministoi' may, in special cast's, permit the entry of Midi children 
unacconipanu'd hy their mother. 

{() In the (ivent of divorce no other wife should he permitted to enter the Uniivn 
unless proof of such divoree to the satisfaction of tlie Minister lias been 
submit ted. 

(d) The definition of wife and cliild as givt'U in the Indians R('lief Act (JNo 22 
of 1914) slia'I iemain in force. 


III. ('phftimnt of /iidifin cc/ai/i j/ai///.— (1) The Union (lovernmeiit firmly believe 
ir and tidhere lo the juincitdc that it is the duty of every civilised (Government to 
devise ways and means and to lake all possible steps for the uplifting of vwry section 
of their permanent jiotnilation to the full o.vtent of their capacity and opjiort unities, 
and accept tiie ^iew tli it in tin* provsion of educational and other facilities the 
eonsiderah e numher of Ii.di'ins who remain part of the permanent populatnm should 
not he allowed to lag ia hind other sections oi the jieople. ' 

• 

(2) It is dnTicuIt fo]- tin' Un'-m ( h)\ cj’nmeiit to take action, wliidi is coiisderahly 
in advance of jiuhlic ojiinion, or to ignore difficulties arising out of the constitutional 
system of llio Tniion wiiich the finulions of Uo\'crnment are distrihuti'd hetwoeri 

the Central E\ecnti\e and tlie Provincial .• ml minor local authorities. But the Union 
Government arc willing ; — 

(f/) in vitwv of tin' admittedly gra\e siniation in n^'pccl of In ban education in 
' Natal, to ad\isc tlie piovimnd .idmiirst ration to appoint a })r<)viticial (*om- 

iiii.’iaiun oi iiKi’jirv and to obtain the aisistanc'c of an educational expert 
from (he (i M'ninerit of Imli.i fm- tlie purpose of such inquiiw; 

(//) to consider nipa t iiet ic dly (lie (juost'on of improving facilities for higher 
cd ication by providing sintahh* hostel aeconimodation at the South African 
Native Cullego at Fort flare and otherwise improving the attractiveness 
of tlif' inst i| lit if‘i) for Ind’ans: 


(r) to lake sfieci.d steo, under the Public tlcallli Act hr an investigation iritx) 
saiiitriry and Im using conditions in and aiouiul Durhuii xvhicii will include tb««r 
ouestion of — 

# 

(/) the ap|)oinlment of Advisory (’ommittecs of representative Indians; and 
(o) t’u' hn-itat’OT. of the Mile of municipal land Buhject to restrictive 

c )') J ;t ('I)S. 

(3) Ttie piiiioiplo underlying the Indu.vtrial Conciliation Act (No. 11 of 1924) and 
the VVagcs Act (N^i. of 1925) which enalile.s all employees including Indians to 
take their places on the basis of equal pay for equal work will he adhered to. 

(4) When the tiice for the revision of the e.vi.stjng trade licensing laws arrives 
the Union (hivernuicut v, dl give all due consideration U) the suggestions made by 
the Government of India Delegation that the discretionary powers of local anthoritie* 
might reasonably he limited in the tfollowdiig ways ; — 

'^ ^Sta?ute*' bcence may be refused .sliould be laid down by 

(2) The reasons tor winch a licence is refused should be roeorded, 

(3) There should he a right of appeal in cases of first applications and transfers 

tribunal renewals, to the courts or to some other impartial 

IV. of the Government of the Union of South 

make representations to the Government of India to appoint an airent in Aa 
m order to secure continuous and effective co-operation Ween the^wo 
fhe Government of India will be willing to consider such a request 
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The Honourable the PKESIDENT: The Council will now proceed to 
tlie general discussion of the Budget, Part I. 1 would remind the Council 
that power vests in the (’hair to fix a time-liniil fcr sj>eeches. This is a 
power that has not hitherto b(*en exercised by the (Tinir, and I hope the 
discussion will be so conducted to-day t])at it will not be necessary for me 
to break that record. 

The Honouradle C'olonel Nawab Sir UMAK HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I congratulate the Kaiiw ay Department on 
the Budget which was the unis solution under tlie circumstances owing 
to various difficulties. 1 stand to make no speech, and I do hope that the 
House will try to iollow' this (‘xample. 

The lloxoruAiiLE Mu 1*. C. DE81KA (’HAKl (Bunna: Ceiieral): Sir. 
the Kailway Budget tliis ^ear requires greater scrutiny than in y)revious 
years because^ w i' iiiid tliat th(' ituilwa;^ Finance' Comuiitlei' of the other 
House had not sufhcit'iil time to (‘xamine the details of tlu‘ Budget as the\ 
used to iiave in jirevious years, })iit I ])elieve litis matter may be left tn 
th(‘ Mt'mj>ers of tiu' other House who will have the ])rivilege of voting on 
ilu‘ grant'- to scruMn'sc the Cudgel natre earc'fullw I iind tlie request of 
this House to issue the* ^talenlent ol ('Xpcuidit urt' and ix'vc'nue in ioolscaj) 
si/t‘ has IsM-n (Munplied with, .’ind wx* are thankful to the Departiiicait for 
having giv('n ns a statc'iiumi in iha! fenn We ari‘ also tliankful tr> them 
for pro\ifling us with maps and diagram*' w’hicli (‘uahlt* us at a ahmee to 
find out the propos('d const met ion during the next five \ears and tht' length, 
{‘ost and li)(‘ progranmii which is set out > lair b> \ear during the next 
fiv(‘ uairs I admit sonu' er('dit is due to ilie ]’ai]wa\ Board f' r a better and 
nior(‘ elUeiiUii service of the lotihvax Administration, hut 1 do not readily 
aflmit lii(‘ claim made on Ix'lialf of tin* Kailway Admiiiisiralion that they 
have made the Ix'st tiso of th<‘ available rc'source'- in the inteUX'st oi the large 
nuniher of users of railwaxs I herp've such a (daim can only he snstaiiu'd 
if the int(‘i*(‘sts of the hulk of ilu* j'ojudaiion, the agriculturists who an* 
conceriK'd mon* with tlu' (‘anwing ot j^assoiiger-. and trade over short 
dislanei’s, is best si'rvt'd. Unless these p(.‘Of>le gel full Ixuiefit of rt'ductioii 
of lares and freights and unlt'.ss tlie tliird el.ass passengers in general get 
a considt'rahle i-eduction of fares on all lines, I \ltink it cannot he said that 
the resonrcM's now avail-ihle have been made ilu' fnlh'sl use of in the interests 
of tlu' users of railwav lines. 

Now, coming to (he quesiioii of (he lo^s during the current \ear h\ 
Hoods, 1 should like to invite particular attention to the damages caused 
to tlie (‘x(en( of dO lakhs iti Bunna. No doubt this year the devastatic ii 
owdng to floods was higher and the dislocation traffic wuis for a longer 
period than usual, but this diffieuHy owing to floods is an early feature in 
Burma and I tliink it is the duty of the railwun administration to look to 
it properly and see that proper engineering skill is brought into full play 
m remedying the directs once and for all, so that the weak points may be 
'd.rengtliened by proper bridging and cither arrangements. Unless this is 
done we are likely to have losses of this kind every vear. It will be an 
interesting study to note the value of stores and unfinislted works that have 
been washed away yviir after year, and 1 think it wdll pav to have a greater 
wuitcli and w^ard on the operations during the floods at alf these weak points 
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I am gratified to note that tliere is a saving of 20 lakhs of rupees in 
the cost of administration and similar savings in repairs and maintenance, 
and it is also a matter for congratulation that further economies to the 
extent of a quarter of a erore per annum may be expected in the near 
future, and 1 hope no pains will be spared in finding out all avenues of 
economy and retrenchment in the matter of administration, so that we 
may have greater funds for utilisation on the improvement of the railways 
and in various other ways. As regards the capital expenditure' we find 
that more use is being made of contractors. I hope these contractors are 
All Indian contractors and no attempt is being made to replace the old 
Indian contractors in railway construction by other contractors. I am als ^ 
glad to notice that special amenities have been provided for third class 
passengers and that a sum of 2J crorcs has been provided for this purpose, 
but 1 am sorry to note that Burma, so far as I can see, does not get any 
share out of this special provision of crores for third class passengers 

Coming to the question of new construction, I find that so far as 
Burma is concerned, out of a total mileage of 1,620 for the whole of India, 
Burma alone will have 650 miles of now construction. But a feeling of 
despondency comes over me when 1 see that though a vast amount is spent 
in Burma on new construction, the Indo-Burma connection, which )s a 
necessary corollary to the principle of connecting up I’resideuc’y-toMus wuli 
«ach other, has been relegated to the background indefinitely J find from 
the speech of the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Bailuays here 
and the s]>cech of the Honourable Member for Commerce in the other 
House that the Local C< teniment ot Burma has been a good deal con-’ral- 
ulated on its co-operat .on with the Central Government. i hope "ihis 
co-operation has not got anything to do with the putting ofi of the IridcK 
Bumia connection indefinitely. On the other hand, I find that the Govern- 
ment of India in co-operation with the Burma Government have been push- 
ing on with an international connection, that with Siam, through country 
which is much more difficult. To use the expression used in the explana- 
tory memorandum, the line is taken through an inhosiutable country 
interspersed with mangrove swamps wdth an extraordinarily difficult engi- 
neering feat of having to tunnel through a mile and a quarter of a solid 
granite mountain, added to which is the difficulty of bridging several creeks 
which lie in the way. In the face of all these difficulties I cannot under- 
stand how this international connection is preferred to the Indo-Burma 
connection, which is more necessary. Also I find that the Siam connection 
is likely to result in a considerable loss of revenue every year, as it is stated 
that for the first 12.') miles alone there wdll be a loss of over 14J lakhs eveW 
year. In these circumstances, I cannot but regret the statement that the 
Local Government has eo-oporated with the Central Government and the 
Eailway Administration here without any effect being given to the long- 
promised Indo-Burma connection. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
same tender feeling with the Government of India entertains towaids 
British shipping companies, which has been the cause of its not giving effect 
to the Marine Inquiry Committee’s Eeport, has been the cause of putting 
off indefinitely the railway connection between India and Burma. For I 
find in the case of some of these railways in Burma, especiallv the 
Pyinmana-Megwe Bailvvay, the interests of the capitalist exploiters are put 
in the forefront. That is an oil area and considerable care is taken to push 
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’through this railway line, and though it is stated that this line will possibly 
•be a link in the connection between India and Burma, I am not disillusioned 
about the intentions of the Government of India. This Siam connection 
is also in the interests of the exploiters of limber and rubber and tin and 
other minerals. A statement, not (‘xactly of course to that effect, is made 
in this connection al page .32 of tlie explanalory ineinorandum. 

As regards railway workshops I se(‘ tliat the Tlailway Administration has 
decided upon the modernisation of its workshops. It has been found that 
many are out of date and new workshops are to he built more useful for 
the purpose for which the\ are intended. In this connection T see that 
many locomotives and wiigons ma\ not be needed in the immediate future, 
and I think tliis wT)uld be a sj)lendid (jp))oi’tunity to so modernise our work- 
shops in the light of e\])erience in England and in other countries as to 
have the })lant necessary to make our own locomotives and w'agons and 
other materials which at ])resent are im])()rted. If this is done I believe 
that a large proportion of our unemployment problem w’ould be solved. 

As H'gards recruitment. Indians in Burma with superior qualifications 
ill the higlier subordinate staff, I think, deserve to have their claims con- 
sidered and adequab'ly recognized b} the promotion of those who have 
•served a ^(uxl jiortiou of their livc's on the rjiilwav 'to the ranks of 
officers. 1 do not think there is much hope for these people so long as 
iht Jiurma Haiiwa>s (‘ontiniu^ to function in Tbinna, and 1 hope that 
the present management, being so unprogressive and unresponsive to 
popular demands, ma\ no: have a long existence there. I believe the 
contract w’ith the Bunna Itailw^ays is shortly to expire and I hope and 
trust that the (xoverninent will lose no time in taking over the manage- 
ment wdthout giving a further lease of life to the present Company which 
1 w'ould characterise as an unrepentant sinre r which is not likely to improve 
in any w'ay. No time should be lost in replacing it. 

I want to say one word abou'^ the Indianiziation of the Railway Board. 
The State, through the Board, is the owmer and manager of the Indian 
Railways and should place the management in the hands of Indians who 
would know' best w’here the interests of the country lie. Repeated 
dcanands liavc' been made in this connection, but I regrel to note that no 
attemyit has b(*on made to introduce an Indian element into the Railway 
Board. This House wdll not rest content until one. Indian at least is 
appointed in the near future to the Railway Board. 

As regards the Ratios Tribunal, 1 believe it has not got much work 
because peojde have no faith in t}>e working of an Advisory Committee 
and a Rtatiitoiw' Committee would he a better thing. It will he looked 
upon wdth greater favour and will get some work to do. And then, see- 
ing that the Rates Tribunal has not got miiob to do, it may be desirable 
to widen The scope of its activities b} empowering tlie Tribunal to arbi- 
trate in all matters of dispute between labour and the various railway 
administrations. I find a statement is made that local Advisory Councils 
have done excellent work in various parts of the country, and I would 
suggest that Members of the Central Legislature living in the various 
localities may be included in the local Advisory Councils so as to enhanc(^ 
the Usefulness of these Councils. I believe the effect of the adoption of 
ft 1'6-penny ratio has been a good deal exaggerated. Bui it would be out 
place for me to go into details on this question of ratio, and I hope 
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He nourable Members who are in favour of a ] 6-penny ratio will not be 
nl/inned at the results which lire put forward — results which, 1 think, are 
to some extent vitiated b\ .s«p/w«a/o veri\ and suggest io falsi. 

The Honourable Kai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS (Punjab : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it is a matter of satisfaction to us tlia't the Bailway 
Board and the various Bail way Administrations have succeeded in effect- 
ing improvements in services, in the coaching stock;, in yards, in work- 
shops, in the reduction of passenger fares, in the decrease of claims for 
compensation and in reduction in store balances. For these the Bailway 
Board and the Bailw/ays concerned deserve credit. T also welcome the 
new constructions programme which will lead to the further development 
of our country ; hut along with this, I wish the Bailways to give first 
preference to Indian material and Indian manufacture in their require- 
ments, and that. steel and other sleepers should not be purchased from 
abroad until there is an actual dearth of timber sleepers in India. As 
regards the present convention of a contribution to the general revenues 
of the country, I suggest that until these new constructions begin to pay 
their way, this convention ought to be revised. Witli due deference to 
the Bailway Board, I must say that their new policy of putting engineer- 
ing officcTK in charge of the Stores Department is a wrong one. As the 
engineers, civil or meciianical, are the chief consumers of the stires, it is 
not the right policy that a member of their services should be in charge. 

T deplore the tact that there has b(‘on an excess purchase of 80,000 wagons 
en* ailing an exf)enditure of about 15^ crores \yliich has saddled this country 
‘with a nearly charge for int(T(‘Rt of about Bs. 77J lakhs. I should like 
the Chief Commissioner for Bailways to throw sjmie light on the question 
whether tlii*-' f)rc)positi()U was not well explored before the orders were 
])Iaced As regards the so-calh'd sliortage of wagons after the war, in 
my opinion, as 1 liavt* often said, it w%as* also due to three causes. One 
(*jHise WMs ill it owing 'to the war, tlu* vacuum brakes of a great number 
of w^agons won' removed and w^ere sent abroad and this n'duced the load 
of trains and thus effected a shortage in wagons. Another cause was that 
a great number of such w^agons were used as godowns at various |unc1i< n 
‘Stations owing to there being insufheient accommodation in goods sheds. 

1 see, Sir, that tlie Bengal and North-We.stern Baihvay havi' proposed a 
\rnr]y dividend of 16 pc-r cent, recently. Although our State Railways 
are earning a return of 4 '77 per cent , tlie Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway is making a profit of 16 per cent. I cannot understand why 
affairs an' so, and why the Bailway Department of the Government of 
India do not pay attention to the variouB complaints against the Bengal 
and Norllj -Western Bailway in their irresponsiveness to tlu' popular 
demands. A little explanation from the Chief Commissioner will 
illuminate matters. 

Sir. there was onc' ex^ra statement with the usual publications that we 
got with the Bailway Budget, and that is a note by the Financial Commis- 
sioner for Bailways on the effect of the ratio of Is. 4d. on the Bail- 
way Budget. I caniot sufficientlv deplore the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to have the qucsti6n of the ratio considered in connection 
with the Budjj^ets this year, but as enough has been said on this 
subject in anotl^fer place, T will not tako up t)he time of this’ House 
by further remarks in that connection. The supreme importance of 
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hnvin" the ratio considered by the Legislature in an impartial and 
(•dim almosphere, with the only motive that the ratio settled upon 
is for the ultimate good of the country from every possible point 
of view, necessitates that this House should not be influenced by the con- 
siderations put down in the Financial Commissioner’s memorandum — 
considerations whicli 1 would, 'with all deference but at the same time 
with a conviction, call very much (exaggerated considerations favouring 
the 1«. 6d. ratio; and I regret the complete silence regarding the salutary 
effects of the Ls. 4d ratio on the volume of goods and passenger traffic. 
It is conceded on all side's tliat the Is. 4d. ratio will encourage 
ports and to tluit extent it cannot be doubted that it will 
bring more traffic to the railwriys. If you look at the Tiailway 
Foard lieports for the past two \(‘ars, you will find enough said 
tln*rein to justify this rc'rnark. The* undoubted fact that tlie Is. 4d. ratio 
v^ill make im re riipc'es (ovc'r 30 crores v'arly) available to the r'liliivator.s 
and therefon' increase tlu'lr j)urchasing power must also conduce to better 
trade in imports and 1 understand that even in ^Mancheslcr the opinion is now 
gaining ground that Maneht'st(‘r’s prosperity as far as the Indian piece- 
la) )dK mark(‘t is concerra'd is ver;s much depcaideiit on the prosperit}^ oi 
file Indian cultivator Here then conies the benefit to the Indian Hail- 
^\avs by Ibe correct ratio being put on the Statute-book, find tlu're is no 
doubt that this correct ratio can only lie the ratio wbicli has been in force 
from 189(S almost up to 1024, with tlu^'^ (^xceptirm of about 18 months or 
so, when n rate liigher tlian 4d. gold ^irevailed under circumstances 
wliich I lUM'd not rel<ate to-da\. Since October 1024 of course Appendix 
08 to the bo>aI Ourroney rommission’s Report tells us how \h. 4d. gold 
was evca'odeci by arrang(*nuuit and b\ interilii n b\ llu' rioverument of 
India 

'J\3 deal with the figures gi\en in the memorandum under reference 
I think that tlu' onlv fieures that cf.n he admitted tho^i' given in 

fuiragraplis 2 (a), (d) and (r) totalling in all about Rs 1 crore and 
7 lakhs. 

Rt'gardirn^ tiu' figures given in paragrajih 1 wliieli are mnd(^ out to 
mount up to lis, o crores 1 ( lakhs, I am afraid that none* of these are 

fig ires that can h** ficcopted. I wush to ask wtudber the question of 

adjustment cjui extend over a period of fiw ^ears. and if it is claimed by 

( lO'U'rnnn'ut that adjustnamts are complete lo l.s*. 6d. witliin less than 
two vears, it is surprising to sae tlu' Financial CVanmissioner refer to thf' 
itf'iris under 2 (h) and (r) or 4 (c) and (d). Regarding 4 (a), where an 
increase of at least 2^ emros is indicated in the memorandum on wages, 

I reallv w'onder if the Dovemmiuit of India contend whether the w^ges 
of Indian Railways are just enough, cr whether they hold that Ihe 

increases given since 1014 on the Railw^ays are really substantial, and 
aJmost without precedent in any other Department of the Government 
iis far as labour is concerned. For the reussons which I have mentioned 
above 1 feel that no justi^cation can be seen in the increases sought to 
be made out- under 8 (a) and 0 (a). What the Financial Commissioner 
overlooks is that with the correct ratio on the Statute-book, and the 
standard of monetary payment left at the figure which has been prevalent 
for about 25 years, the country and the trade of the country will return 
to normality, and in fact will be given the lapt chance of escaping a serious 
strain. I feel confident that if Government did nol insist on their prestijye, 
bpt regarded facts squarely i^ the face and took the correct attitude, which * 
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Indian public opinion wants them to, the Railways of India would within 
■a few months be blessed with surplus budgets. If, on the other hand, 
efforts are made to force the Is. 6d. ratio on the Statute-book despite all 
the warnings that are being sounded from various quarters, I, at any rate, 

^ will not be surprised to see a few more wails in ( ts 

presented to this House in years to come. I do not wish to labour this 
point at this juncture, as this House will have a say in connection with 
the ratio at a later date. But T cannot help expressing my honest 
-convictions as stated above 

I have been urging, and the Stores Purchase Committee has also urged, 
ihat the stores for Indian Railways should be purchased on the rupee 
basis. Not niiich attention has been paid to this matter. In connection 
with the Kuinbh Mela which is approaching now, I wish to suggest that 
return tickets at double single fares available for a month should be issued 
so that the pilgrims may not have to undergo the worry and trouble of pur- 
chasing their tickets for return journeys at Hardwar. In this connection 
I wish to point out tr) the Railway Administration that at these big con- 
gregations epidemics generally break out and cholera is one of the principal 
epidemics wiiich often breaks out at such huge gatherings. I would suggest 
that the Railway Department ought to have within distances of 200 miles 
on Hardwar a number of temporary hospitals to treat cases ol cholera from 
.the trains. I also take this occasion to suggest to the Railway Administra- 
. tion that third class return tickets along with intermediate and higher class 
return tickets ought to be made available for the chief pilgrim stations at 
concession rates in order to encourage better traffic and more returns. At 
the present time at important junctions like Lahore, Multan, Rawalpindi 
and other places the quarters for the running staff of railway employees 
are not suffici(mt, and T draw the attention of the Railway Board to this 
important matter In big cities, although accommodation can be had on 
rent from private sources, the rents are so high that the employees of the 
railw^ay with their present salaries cannot afford to pay them. T also wish 
to point out that on the roadside stations the arrangements for lighting the 
platfomis are very poor. The electric lighting of stations by incoming and 
outgoing trains has recentlv been introduced on certain trains and on cer- 
tain Railways, but that does not very much help the passengers. The 
passengers on roadside stations come at least a few hours before the trains 
arrive and they are without sufficient lights until the trains arrive. So there 
have been cases of theft on the platforms and though the attention of the 
Rail wav Department wms drawn to this matter last year, it has not met 
with any offeet In these days when the cost of living has gone up and 
when there is an increase in the fares T would suggest that there should 
be no luggage charge on account of the bedding of the third and intermediate 
class passen."ors What T mean is, that while weighing the luggage the 
bedding of the third and intermediate class passengers should be free at 
in the case of the upper class passengers. I would also suggest that at 
important stations the booking windows fOr lady passengers ought to be 
•separate. I find that the rush at important stations is so great that it is 
very inconvenient for ladies to buy their tickets. This year I am glad to 
see that a good provision has been made for sanitatic^n, but in this connee- 
ii6n I want to draw the attention of the Railway Board to the filthy condi- 
tion of the permanent way at important stations like Lahore, Delhi, etc. 
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If you go in the morning to these stations you will find that there is an 
offensive smell owing to the presence of night soil on the permanent way 
adjoining Uie platforms. 1 wish that some action should be taken to remove 
this nuisance, and I would suggest that by the platforms pucca pavements 
be provided and additional staff of sweepers be employed to avoid the pre- 
sent filthy and insanitary state of affairs. In the third class railway carriages 
at present the lavatory arrangements are poor. The ordinary iron sheet 
platforms and the ordinary iron funnels are provided, and the rush to use 
these lavatories is so great that there is always a stinking smell from the 
lavatories. I would suggest that enamelled iron should be used and that 
more sanitary and better equipment should be provided. We are indebted 
to Sir Clement Hindlcy for bis frank statement regarding bridge design, 
locomotives, wagons, workshops reorganisation, etc., which bring to light 
the deplorable state of affairs which existed in the management rf the 
Railways during the last 50 or 75 years. I sympathise with the Railway 
Board that after all in 50 or 75 years they have now found how things have 
been managed in the past. As regards workshop repairs to waeons and 
locomotives I wish to cite what Sir Clement Hindley himself has said : 


Briefly it ‘has heon found possible by adopting certain methods to do the heavy 
repairs to a locomotive which formerly took on the average 140 days in something 
like 50 days. Whereas wagons were frequently in shops for 60 to 60 days it has been 
proved to be possible to do the necessary repairs in 6 days. Coaching vehicles which 
were formerly 70 days under repairs can, in some of our workshops, now be completely 
overhauled in 28 days.” 


It is to be de[)lorod that tlic Railway B' ard and the Administrations did 
not properly examine this slack state of affairs. Was that not responsible 
for the shortage rf wagons? C/crtainly it was. Lately, at the request of 
the Railv\ay Finance Committee, the Raven Committee was appointed 
uhich went into the management and equipment of workshops, and I am 
obliged to Sir Raven, Mr. Wrench and other members who were on that 
Committee for bringing to light such a deplorable state of affairs. 

As regards recruitment of Services, I moved a Resolution in this Honour- 
able House asking the GovcTiiment to rt'cruit the mechanical staff, parti- 
cularly tile senior subordinate mechanical staff, from the qualified students of 
the various mechanical engineering colleges in India. In the debate on that 
Resolution Mr. Chadwick, now Sir T. Chadwick, dilated upon the recruitment 
of officers alone. My intention in moving;^ that Resolution was not only 
that it should apply to officers, but also to the subordinate staff. He never 
touched the point of recruitment of subordinate^ although I laid stress on 
it. The Roorkee College has, as I said in my speech then, proved a great 
success and some of the engineers from that college have proved to be 
distinguished engineers, I would like the Government of India to adopt a 
similar step by recruiting the subordinate mechanical staff from the qualified 
students Of these colleges. I would like the Honourable the Chief Com- 
missioner to throw some light on what the Government of India have decided 
in this important matter. , I am grateful that in the officer grade of 
12 Noon there has been a distinct improvement in IpdianisatLn, 

hut as regards the subordinate staff, and part-icularlv in the traffic 
opemtive side, the increase has been very meagre and T wish now aornin 
to draw attention to that fact. There is also a nimour afloat that the term 
of Divisional Superintendents on the various Railways will be fixed at 
three years. After three years they will have to revert to their substantive 
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-appointnu'iUs. 1 thinlv thib v\ ill adversely eilooi sound administration 
because as soon as an oMict'r comes to know his division well, he will be 
on ihe eve of reversion, i wish the TTonourable the Chief Commissioner 
to throw some light on thih subject, as to whether this policy is going to 
be* adopted. As regards Indian refreshment cars, 1 mean the cars for 
Hindus and Muslims, tlie cars at present running are of what i should 
(‘all an antiquated design The\ n-ciuire improvement and they should be 
brought up to date w^th sanitary tioors and better furnishing. If the Chief 
CV)mmissioner will go into the present cars w hich are running on the various 
Jhiilw^ays he will b(' t*onvinced that the public grievance on this point is 
right. Some time ago the Kailw’^a> Department decided that in certain 
.services Indians and Anglo-Indians are to be put on the same scales of pay. 
ITow^ the Nortli-W('stcrn Kail way carried out this dc'cision and policy o^ 
Ahe Government <f India, parti(‘uJar]y as regards (confirmation anci promo- 
tion of th(‘ inl(‘rlocking and signalling inspectcjrs and sub-inspectors on that 
Kailwnv , is an exaniple of how Ihe policy of t]i(‘ Government oi India is 
carried out b\ some of the administrations concerned In this connection 
I may sa\ that the basis of promotion or confirmation of .the varioiis 
subordinates in various grades was effected not on the basis of their service 
hut their pa\ T am sorry that sometimes things like that happen and 
so it is the dut> of the* Kailwav Department to see that the policy which 
they di(^tate to the v^arious administrations is fully carric^d out. Last year 
I represent (^d that in the servants’ compartments of the higher class of 
carriages there ought* to h(‘ lavatendes The Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way has adopted that and T wdsb that the oilier Railways w^ould also be 
made to adopt it. With tliese remarks T resume mv seat 

The Honoi'uaju.e \fa MAHENDKA PRASAD (Bihar and Orissa’ 
Non-Muhammadan)' Tiie TTonourahlt' Sir Clement Hindle.>, Chief (Com- 
missioner for Railways, deserves, and rightly deserves, our best congratu- 
lations for the ability and lucidity he has shown in pr(‘seTiting the Railw'av 
Budget. Although the earnings for the last thr(>e months of tfie year 
huve not been as assuring as thev sh^add have been for receipts have been 
no less Oipd the prospects gloomy, still the adjustment of figures worked 
out by the Honourabh' Sir Clennent Hindley speak to his testimony and 
are by no means a cause for despondency. One could bo reasonably 
disappointed at the w^ay in wliich an atternjit has Vieen made to appiv 
•the axe to the reserve to the extent of 7 lakhs for making up the deticit 
in the Central Eevemues due to the falling off in the income and the pro- 
fits of railwavs. Still the cut applied is so meagre that it could be tolerat- 
ed witliout substantially marring the future prospect of the reserve. 
Besides, the rt^serves in all financial adjustments are meant for such 
emergency. 

Sir, I cannot help making some i*emarkR regarding the unsatisfactory 
working and administration of some of the Railways. T take this oppor- 
1 unitv of mentioning a f( w points regarding the Bengal and North- West- 
ern Railw'^ay which is not a State-managed Railway. It is worked on 
(’ontract by a company. T may he permitted here to refer the Honourabh^ 
I'lembers to my questions Nos. 41 'and 42. Tlie apathy and utter cal- 
lousness shown by the Bonsral and North -Western. Eailwav to the carrying 
needs of the travelling public is a fact quite patent to Members and, as 
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the Honourable Lala Bam Saran Das has told us, the> are getting a 
dividend of 16 per cent., whiU'cas the State Bail ways are declaring only 
about 4 per cent. ; they have u much larger profit than other Bail ways 
and with all that they are not at all looking to the convenience of their 
passengers. This is just the tiirie for the Honourable Member here to 
take steps to see that passengers on the Bengal and North-Western Bailway 
are not put to that sort of trouble and w^orry. Tlure is absolutely no 
arrangement for drinking water. If a man starts from Sonepur and goes 
right up to Chapra, a distance of 32 miles, there is absolutely no arrange- 
r"‘ent for an\ uater on the vay Tlu' lighting arrangements on Ihe Bengal 
and North-Western llailway art' extremely bad. Just a f(‘w minutes 
before the arrival of the trains srane light.s near the railway station are 
lighted and passengers arriving ihcav arc pul to awful trouble. Tliere are 
also no passenger sheds. There are two last trains on that line, one called 
1 Up and tlie other 2 Down and they stop only at very important stations. 
Kven at lhos(' stations there is no arrangement for passengers of the first 
and second classes or for third class passengers, whicli is a most iinsatis- 
hictory state of <iffairs. No doulA it is uol a Stat e-manaued Railway, but 
the Bail way Board without unduly interf(‘ring with the Agents should 
bring pressure on them to make tlie needed retorms 

There is only one more jxaiil 1 want to reii'r to As leganis tht' new 
.'•onstrueticni work alrt'ady in hand, and proposed to be taken up hereafter, 
(‘lie cannot but express bis satjslaction upon I lie v arsing standards to be 
mtroduet'd in the coiisli'uclion of railways to suit the sptaaal nature of 

the area serv(‘(l, but one thnig I wcaild like to suggi'st and that is, that 

this variation in standards should in no way ]ea^e a loop-liole for tlie 
authorities. wboe\er they may he, lor an escape Irom tbe rt'^pniisitiilit \ 

v'diieh tfie\ h'gally and morally owe to the Ir.ivcdling public ^ 


The Honouumjij. Sir ARTHUR FKOOAI (Bombay ('hamber ot Com- 
merce): Sir. I propose to follow tlie examjile of my Honourahh' and gal- 
eint friend, Sir Umar Hay at Khan, and lie brief. 1 do not think that the 
Railway l^udget this year invites any very wide diseussion. We symjia- 
thise with the Uhief Commissioner for Railways inasmuch as his hopes in 
respect of the budget figures for 1926-27 have not bt eii realised. At the 
s'.imc time we recognise that the results might have been considerably 
veorse but for the very able administration of the Railw^ays un,dor liis 
guidance. Sir, any one wiio frames a budget of ruce'.ssity is a speculator, 
and if h(‘ is forced to be a s])eculator I quite agree that he should be a 
theerv one. When speaking on tbe Bailway Budget last year 1 admired 
the optimism of the Chitd Commissioner in framing his Budget for 1926- 
27 with an estimated increase of about 2^ crores over the revised figures 
for 1925-26. That the revised estimates for this year show a considerable 
loss on the workings of last year is perhaps unfortunate, but after all there 
no great harrn done, and perhaps it is better to have an optimistic budget 
if too great reliance is not placed upon the figures. I see that the budget 
fstimate for 1927-28 is worked out in a more restrained form and I hope, 
as we all hope, that the Chief Commissioner’s figures will be realized. In 
fact I think they should be. 

One of the features, Sir, in the report which we have all had before u» 
and which appeals to me perhaps more than any other, is the explanation 
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given under capital expenditure. I think it is a matter for very great 
congratulation that the various Agents of the Bailway s in India have ex- 
ceeded the capital grant by no less than one crore. It is quite true that 
they were not given all they asked for; they were given 26 crores; but 
this year, 1 think for the first time for very many years, they have ex- 
ceeded their grant, — as I have said, by one crore, — and I think that is a 
matter for considerable congratulation. Presumably that old bogey of 
programme revenue has been laid for ever. We used to receive complaints 
that the Agents could not spend the capital grants because they had not 
Buffitient revenue money to spend it with. Now that this apparently has 
disappeared I think it is a matter for which we should extend our felicita- 
tions to the Chief Commissioner. This result appears to have been attain- 
ed by giving a freer hand to the Agents of Bailways, who after all arc im- 
mediately responsible for the successful working of their lines, and this 
is a procedure \^hich I approve of entirely. 

Next, Sir, I should like to refer very briefly to wagons and 1 congratu- 
late the Bailway Board on overcoming what for many years was the 
great cry of a shortage of wagons. When we used to protest in and out 
of season, and with very great reason, about shortage of wagons, we never 
laid down that there should be more wagons built, but we always expres- 
sed the opinion that the existing wagons were not promptly, efficiently 
and adequately handled. This difficulty has now apparently been over- 
come by improvements in the marshalling yards, by better locomotives 
and better permanent ways, and I hope that this old bogey shortage 
of wagons has been laid for ever. 

1 would just refer back, Sir, for a brief moment to the revised esti- 
mates for tlie current year. Presumably the Chief Commissioner is dis- 
appointed that he has not got a surplus, but it will save him a great deal 
of criticism and applications. Whenever there is a surplus everybody 
wants to have a bit of it. This time he is in a posilion to say: ‘Well, w 0 f^ 
have done our best; we cannot overcome unforeseen circumstances and 
we have got nothing to give away'. But Sir, in referring to this 1 have 
in mind a Besolution which was carried in this Chamber not very many 
days ago, and that was a Resolution dealing with the road communicationa 
in this great country, having for its object the improvement of motor 
transport facilities. The Honourable the Commerce Member was present 
and in his reply he agreed with the view that I put forward that im- 
proved motor transport facilities would bring more grist to Ihe mill of 
the Railways. Improved motor transport facilities would open up larger 
agricultural areas; there would be more produce to be moved; it would 
bring greater prosperity to the agrictilturist in the country and in its 
train greater prosperity to the Railways. I am referring to this, Sir, 

because there is one point I should like to bring to the attention of the 
Chief Commissioner, and that is, you cannot run motor transport with- 
out petrol and the price of petrol up-country is enormous. I cannot 
think of any other word to describe it, and what partly contributes to 
the price up-country is the rate charged by Bailways. I strongly urge 
the Chief Commissioner that when he has funds available he should at 
once consider the question of a reduction of the price of petrol conveyed 
in tank wagons. 
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Sir, 1 feel I cannot conclude the few remarks I have to make without 
referring to this very capable pamphlet drawn up by the Financial Com- 
missioner for Bailways. Some sort of effort has been made by the speakers 
before me to cast a slur over the memorandum which shows that would 
be the greater cost of our Railways were the present ratio of exchange, 
which has existed for some years now, brought down to a lower level. 
However much you may try to slur over this pamphlet you cannot get 
away from the figures. I do not propose now, Sir, to enter into any discus- 
sion as to the ratio of the rupee in this country. That presumably will 
come later, but I do contend that no Honourable Member in this Council 
can justly ignore the figures placed before us by Mr. Parsons. 

Sir, I am sure it is a matter for regret to all the Honourable Membei^ 
of this Council that this, I believe, is to be the last Railway Budget to b4 
presented to us by Sir Clement Hindley. Sir Clement Hindley has been 
with us for a number of years now, and I am very sorry thal we are unlikely 
to see him here next year. Any representations we have made to him 
have always been received with the greatest sympafthy, and I think many 
criticisms have been disarmed by his most pleasant and cheery smile when 
we go to see him. I remember, when speaking on the Railway Budget 
last year, I mentioned with regret that w^e were unlikely to see the Railway 
Member with us this year — he certainly is not with us at the present time 
in body, but no doubt his spirit is with us. I am glad that regret was not 
realized and I trust that in the case of Sir Clement Hindley we shall also 
have him with us for some longer period. Sir, I have no further remarks to 
make on this Budget. As I said at the commencement of my short speech, 

I think that we can honestly congratulate Sir Clement Hindley and the 
Railway Board for making the best of a very bad year. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan)): Sir, before I proceed to enter into a detailed criticism of 
the Railw^ay Budget, I would like to make one or two general observations, 
which, I trust, will receive due consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, I have to complain about the inadequacy of the 
lime allotted for study and scrutiny of the Budget. Two days’ time in my 
opinion is hardly enough; at least one week should elapse between the 
presentation of the Budget and the date of discussion thereof. Secondly, 
Sir, we are told by the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley, in his lucid and 
interesting speech, that “with these papers (meaning the Budget and other 
connected documents) and the recently issued Report by the Railway 
Board on the Railways of India for 1925-26, any one with sufficient leisure 
can make himself fully informed of the affairs of the Indian Railways during 
last year, the present year and the current year”. But, Sir, I have to 
point out in this connection that copies of the Administration Reports of 
the Railway Board and the various Railway Administrations are not 
distributed to the Honourable Members of the Central Legislatures, These 
Administration Reports are undoubtedly very important documents, con- 
taining as they do, a full account of the railway activities, their policy, 
and the programme of work done and left undone in a particular year for 
which the Central Legislatures have voted Grants. These White, Blue 
and Pink books are practically of no use to us, if we have no means of 
"mowing how the funds have been spent in the past and whether they 
have been properly ^pent or. not. I know^lhe Government will say that 
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the Reports are there in the Library and are open for inspection at any 
time. J3ut, when it is considered that a good number of the Honourable 
Members of both the Houses apply for these Reports, of which only half-a« 
dozen copies or so are kept in the Library and that, during the two days' 
interval allotted, one day happens to be a Sunday, I think it is not worth 
while attempting to get it. Apart from that, I maintain we are entitled 
i(j get these Reports as soon as published, and I see no jiistification for 
Government withholding such publications from us. If it be in the interest 
of economy to effect some savings under Stationery and Printing, I think 
it is false economy and for my part, 1 would prefer having the Annual 
Administration Reports of all the departments under the control of the 
Central Government to getting Gazettes and other useless publications 
week after week, which are only consigned to the waste-paper basket. 
Lastly, Sir, I have to bring to the notice of the Government of India and 
the Railway Boatd the awkward position in which we, the members of the 
Central Legislatures are placed, when local railway grievances of a trifling 
character arc sought to be redressed. The Honourable Sir Clement 
Hindley reminds us of the fallacy of the view that is generally held that 
the Railway Board directly manages all Railways and should be cognisant 
of and responsible for all details of the work, even the affairs of every little 
outlying station in India, and adds that an immense organization or series 
of organization^ such as is represented by Indian Railways can only be 
controlled by successive delegations of power and responsibility, such as 
must necessarily exclude from the Central organization the detailed Know- 
ledge of many things which affect the service which Railways render to 
the public and go to influence the character of public criticism. I quite 
appreciate the force of his argument and fully realize the difficulties of 
the Railway Board. It is, however, most unfortunate, Sir, that in the 
administration of the Railways, ns in the general administration of India, 
that blessed system of Dvarch's or Double government prevails. On the 
one hand, w^e have the State-managed Railways, which develop rapidly 
under the fostering care and close supervision of the Railwav Board and 
the Central Legislatures, while, on the other, we have a number of State- 
owned but Company-managed Railwavs which are practically independent 
of the Railway Board and the Central Legislatures, except in so far as 
financial control and control of a technical nature are concerned. We have 
noticed, Sir. the indifferent attitude of the Railway Board, when they lay 
down a definite policy for the State-managed Railways to pursue, such 
for instance as the provision of housing accommodation of the Railwav 
staff, and convert it into a general poliev for the Companv-managed Rail- 
ways to adopt, which is only optional and not obligatory. We, the elected 
representatives of the people in this House, owe a dutv to our constitu- 
encies. There are manv railway grievances, trifling and important, which 
the Railway Companies have long neglected to redress. These, nat\irally, 
come to our notice and I would ask the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley 
to put himself in our position and say what he would do to right these 
wrongs. Will he run up to the Agent of the Railway Administration or his 
subordinate offipials and lay the case before him, or will ho wait on any 
Local Advisory Committee Member and request him to take up the qmeB- 
tion and move the subject in the 0‘^’^niitfee? Does he consider these 
courses desiraHle or even advisable? What is- the alternative course open, 
if the reply is an emphatic ‘*no*’ or if his back-door method of representa- 
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ition fails in the end? Will he not be compelled’ to tnoVe this 'massive 
imachinery of .the Central Legislatures for the redress of these grievances, 
great or small, unmindful of the result and thus do his duty to his^ constit- 
uents and thereby console his conscience? This, then Sir, is exactly our 
position to-day, and if the Government or the Eailway Board really 
want us to discuss only the general railway policy in the Central Legisla- 
tures, as they evidently hint that we should do, we would gladly do 
so, provided they shew us some other channel to ventilate local grievances. 
So far as I know, the only available channel at present is the Local Advi- 
sory Committee, however powerless and helpless it may be to enforce its 
views on the autocratic Railway Administrations, and T would, therefore, 
venture to suggest that the Members of the Central Legislatures be repre- 
sented in the Local Advisory Committees so that local grievances might 
in the first instance be tackled at the Advisory Committee meetings and 
brought before the Central Legislatures if no satisfactory response was 
forthcoming. For the Madras Presidency, Sir, 4 seats might be allotted, 
2 for the South Indian Railway and 2 for the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, the members to be elected from among the elected Members 
of the Central Legislatures of that Province, the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly being represented in an equal proportion in each 
Advisory Committee. The Advisory Committees should not be made to 
deal with passenger traffic alone, but should be entrusted with real powers 
to advis(‘ the compan\ in all matters of administration, finance, new con- 
struction works and so on This step will he conducive to smooth w^orking 
and a better understanding between the Railway Administrations and the 
representatives of the people in the Central Legislatures, besides saving a 
lot of time and trouble to the Railway Board, and T hope the Government 
of India will give heed to this suggestion. 

Now, coming to the Railw’ay Budget I find it is somewhat disappointing 
There is none of those redeeming features of last year’s Budget therein, 
wffiich drew forth due praise from all quarters’ of the House and caused 
heavy show’^ers of encomiums to fall on the Head of the Railway Admi- 
nistration. But, if to-day, Sir, these showers of praises are sparse, 
it is due to no fault on the part of the Honourable the Commerce and 
Railway Member. As he has already explained in the other House, the 
monsoon was treacherous to him during the current year which caused 
unprecedented show^ers of rain to fall in some parts of the oountiw^ damaging 
crops and dislocating railway traffic and no showers at all in other parts, 
bringing in its train famine and a heavy fall in trade. This accounts for 
the deficit in the revised estimate for 1926-27, to the extent 
of 7 lakhs. This deficit has been made up from draw'ings from 
the Reserve Fund and this is the first time, and I hope it will be 
the last, when this reserve strength will he requisitioned to deal with such 
deficits. The budget estimate for 1927-28 appears to be promising as it 
leaves a net profit of 7’ 10 croros out of wffiich the general revenues get 548 
lakhs and the Reserve Fund 162 lakhs and, unless the events of the current 
year, I mean the monsoon freal^s, are repeated or other unforeseen contin- 
gencies arise, such as the currency debacle, there is no reason to be pessi- 
mistic about the future. 

Sir. the merit of the Budget depends on two factors fl) the con- 
tentment of the railway staff and the cordial relationship that subsists 
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batween the employers and employees, and (2) the comfort and conve- 
niences afforded to the travelling public. Under the first heading come (a) 
the pay and prospects of the employees, (b) the housing aocommodatioQ 
and other comforts of the staff, (c) the medical, educational and other 
facilities given to the employees, their families and children. There is no 
doubt a good deal of advancement made in recent years by the State- 
managed Railways and they have rightly earned the good-will and gratitude 
of their employees. But the condition of the employees in the Company- 
managed Railways is one of stagnation and misery. The employees in 
these Railways are denied even a living wage. Our Province is peculiarly 
unfortunate in having both the railway systems, the South Indian Rail- 
way and Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, under company manage- 
ment. The attitude of these companies' tow'ards their employees is 
generally unfair and unsympathetic. The lowest scale of pay in the 
clerical staff is only Rs. 20 in each of these Railways, while the initial pay 
everywhere else is double that amount. Even after 10 years' service, 
these people cannot reach the minimum in Government service. The 
same tale can be told even of the wages of the traffic, workshop and 
engineering staff. The reply of the Agent of the South Indian Railway to 
the representation recently made by the employees to give them a living 
wage is interesting and is merely a reflection of the attitude taken by the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes in reply to an interpellation in the other 
House on the subject of living wage. The Agent said : 

“ The question has been very carefully considered and there appears to be no 
adequate reasons for the minimum wage to bo fixed at any specified amount. The 
principle of supply and demand entirely governs this question all the world over and 
an exception cannot be made on this Railway. At the present moment, the supply 
exceeds the demand and there is therefore no adequate reason for any alteration for 
the minimum rates of pay as at present. 

No doubt the problem of unemployment is acute everywhere in India, 
but no undue advantage should be taken by employers of the law of supply 
and demand to coerce the men to work for low wages. The disparity in 
wages between railway employees and Government employees naturally 
breeds discontent among the former and ultimately leads to disastrous 
effects. The recent strike in Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, cul- 
minating in shooting and other acts of intirnidiation and oppression, are the 
result of widespread discontent among the staff, due to the narrow-minde<f 
policy of the Railway administration and their unsympathetic treatment of 
the staff. The Railway Board and the Government of India cannot sit 
with folded hands and shirk their duty and responsibility towards the public 
who are affected mostly by constant strikes such as these ; they must appoint 
forthwith a Committee of Inquiry to go into the whole question of the 
wages of the employees in all the Company-managed railways in India, 
their housing conditions and the like and thus try to alleviate their present 
pitiable condition. 

Turning next to the housing accommodation of the railway staff, the 
new policy adumbrated by the Government of India is perhaps the out- 
come of the adoption of the principle of Commercialization of accounts 
which always places profits above comforts. One of the principles laid 
down is that rent not exceeding 10 per cent, of the emoluments should 
charged for all quarters except those for menial staff, and that staff at 
present in employ who are given free quarters will be given a oompensatkM:i 
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allowance equal to the amount charged. This in my opinion i6 a retrograde 
atep. Whatever may happen to the rest of the railway staff, the traffic 
staff at any rate, such as station masters, assistant station masters, booking 
clerks, porters and other menials ought to be provided with free quarters. 
These quarters must be located very neair the station and close to each 
other and made burglar-proof. A recent case of theft in the station 
master’s house in Papanasam, a station on the metre gauge section of the 
South Indian Eailway, is reported in the Hindu of the 10th instant, and as 
it gives not only a succinct account of the occurrence of theft but also 
describes in choice words the nature of the housing accommodation pro- 
vided by the Company for their traffic staff, I am tempted to quote the 
same here, for the edification of the Honourable Members of this House 
and the Head of the Railway Administration in India : 

“ On Thursday night, some robbers broke into the house of the Station master 
of Papanasam and carried away clothes and jewels valued at abont Rs. 250. The 
thieves had, it appears, entered by the unbarred Venetian window of the house and 
ransacked every nook and corner with great leisure while the inmates were fast asleep. 
Portunately, no one was molested and personal ornaments were left untouched. The 
Station master raised a cry on knowing the occurrence but no body could come to his 
help from the Station which is not within hearing distance.” 

Such a disgraceful state of affairs should be mended forthwith and 
if the Government think that it could not be done, it must be ended by 
the Government taking over these Railways themselves under State 
control. 

Then, Sir, as regards medical and educational facilities I understand 
that mquiries have been and are being made and I trust that the same 
facilities as are afforded to the State railway employees may be extended 
to the Company -managed Railway employees as well. 

With regard to the comforts of the travelling public, I find no improve- 
ment in their lot so far as Ckwnpany- managed Railways are concerned. 
For the amenities of third class passengers a sum of Rs. 219*58 lakhs is 
provided In the Budget and I do not know whether the Railways in the 
Gouthem Presidency get a share in this and if so, how much. I take it 
that this provision is meant for State-managed Railways only. I wish in 
future that details of allocation of this amount to the different Railways 
may be given in the Budget, which will be more useful. As regards 
^ reduction of fares and freights, providence was against us, but still it is 
gratifying to note that the North-Western and East Indian Railways have 
made a drastic reduction in third class fares from 3 pies to 2 pies per mile 
for distances over three hundred miles. The South Indian and the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railways have made a reduction of i pie and -J pie, 
respectively, for distances between 50 and 100 miles and we are thankful 
to them for this small mercy. The season ticket fares in respect of 
Suburban traffic have not been reduced on anv of these lines and, unless 
that is done early, I am afraid much of their traffic will be captured by 
the Bus service, which is very active in and aroimd Madras. I give this 
note of warning to the Railway Board, because there is the ffnanoial 
interest of the Government involved here and seeing that the average Ijead 
of third class passenger traffic is only 24 miles on the South Indian Bailmy 
and 82 miles on the Madras and ^uthem Mahratta Railway; no nndtia 
diversion of passenger traffic should be allowed so as to tell upon the 
revenues from the Suburban passenger traffic. With regard to new ooa- 
struetion works, I am glad to note, Sir, that the claim of the West Coast 
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has at last been recognized and a small beginning ia proposed td> be made-^ 
by the construction of the Mangalore-Malpe line. 

One word more, Sir, about Indianization of Services and I have done. 
I know it is au unpleasant topic to deal with and I know also that the 
very word Indianization is anathema to the Government. So I do* 
not propose to say anything mare now than that the progress so far made* 
has been halting and unsatisfactory and that, at this rate, the prospects* 
of Indianization are far more remote. No Indian has as yet been appointed 
to the Eailway Board and there are only about 4 superior appointments at 
present held in the Audit and Engineering Departments in State Kailways. 
The other Eailways treat this question of Indianization with a very light 
heart and there is delay at every step in the matter not only of recruitment 
of Indians to the superior services, but also in giving them speedy training. 
It is a matter for consolation, however, to find that the work of recruit- 
ment has been transferred from the Eailway Board to the Provincial Com- 
mittees in the first instance, the final selection being made by the Public 
Service Commission as the result of a competitive examination. It is 
hoped that ’ere long the railway svstems in India will he manned mostly 
by Indian officers who wiU prove as worthy and as elficieni as European 
officers and help to promote the material advancement of this country. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official): I agree with my Honourable friend, Sir Arthur 
Froom, that this year’s Budget does not afford a wide scope for discussion 
and therefore my observations also on this occasion will he fairly brief. 
This Budget will appeal to every one as a straightforward business docu- 
ment and anybody who studies it carefully will find that in it the Eailway 
Board have grappled with many important problems and have come to defi- 
nite conclusions upon some important matters of policy which are in the best 
interests of the country. A Budget that grapples with difficulties of such’ 
a nature, which provides against all reasonable possibilities of shortage* 
of wagons and an extensi\e construction programme which meets the nor- 
mal demands of trade for the transportation both of passengers and goods, 
and which has been able to pay our fair interesit charges and meet the* 
stipulated amount of contribution to /he Government revenues must 
necessarily be regarded as a very satisfactory Budget* Of course, it ha» 
not made any provision for iron bars to the station masters’ quarters and 
against thefts in their quarters or for the long list of indictment which 
my Honourable friend, Dr. Eama Eau has referred in his speech. 

But I am convinced that all Honourable Members will consider this* 
as a fairly satisfactory Budget. This Budget, as Honourable Members 
will have already seen, is prepared on the 'basis of the Is. 6d. ratio. I do»« 
not propose to-day to enter into any discussion of tha(t question because 
to my mind it is unnecessary and needless to do so. The Council will have* 
another opportunitv at the budget time and also- on the occasion of {the 
Currency Bill to discuss this most important question which haa evoked 
such a great deal of controversy in this country. The keynote of thia. 
Budget is that our financial position is perfectly sound. The Eailway 
Board have exercised all their powers and responsibilities prudently and 
have watched the interest of the public at large as well as the propnetora 
and users of railways. In this Budget also Honourable Members must 
have fully discerned that there are clear indications of the Eailway Board ’a 
intention and desire to carry out the recommendations both of the Acwortb 
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and Inchcape Committees and as a matter of fact during the last three 
years most of those recommendations have been given effect to and a few 
recommendations a^ill remain to be put into operation. I have not the 
slightest doubt that in a short time they will be effectively put into opera- 
tion. This year has unfortunately not been a very favourable year for 
the collection of railway rewenue, but the management of a railway 
business is (‘xiremelv difficult. Tlailway finance, as Honourable Members* 
are aware, is u fluctuating and precarious factor. It would be impossible 
for the liailway Board or for this Council to expect that the revenues 
which railways may earn in anv particular year can always be steadily 
kept up. Much depends on unexpecU'd and unforeseen circumstances and 
considering all that I think vc ought not to be disappointed with the some- 
what slender revenues which the Ihiilway Board have been in a posi- 
tion to obtain for the year 1926-27 At any rate we shall be able to pay 
our usual contribution to the general revenues only by drawing a com- 
paratively buiall sum of 7 lakhs of rupees from the general reserve That 
is a satisfactory state of things on which Bie Kailway Board ought to be 
congratulated. Of course w'e cannot ahvays expect prosperous years I’ko 
1924-25 in the matter of railway earnings. These arc windfalls which 
occasionalU occur and if wc* have our normal revenues and are in a posi- 
tion to mc‘(‘t our normal charges and undertake a fairly large programme 
of n(‘W^ construction work, 1 should consider if a very encouraging Budget. 
This makes it necessary for the Kailw’ay Board to see that the reserves 
are carefulK built uj) and k(‘pt intact The w’-orking of the last three 
vears to my mind has fullv dc‘monstrated Mie wusdom of the policy of 
financial separation of the Kailw^ay Budget from the General Budget and 
the basic princi]>les underlvjng that separation A provision for allocat- 
ing large sums of mone\ to the reserves is necessary in view^ of the obliga^ 
tions under the separation convention and these obligations are of a very 
drastic character. We may find in a certain year of financial difficulty 
our inability to meet the usual pavment towards the general revenues, but 
there is no doubt that the railw'a\s are our wonderful assets and I think 
India ought to be proud of them I see no country in the wwld which 
can present a parallel of a productive asset like ours to the extent of 6(X) 
crores, and which vields a satisfactory revenue and w^hich is incontestably 
a great factor of strength to the general revenues of the country. Much 
depends on the wisdom and foresight with which these finances are handled 
and general expenditure kept under control and I am glad to state that 
we have in the Kail wav Board a very able President who has up to now 
steered the ship of ra’hvny finances with masterly ability. 

S,ir, there are three or four points of considerable importance in this 
budget. I am ‘^lad to find that the Kailw%av Board have succeeded in 
reducing expenditure in the matter of their coal expenditure and this is 
extremely encouraging. I am glad the Railw^av administration have also 
definitely decided to help .the several provinces by taking second class coal 
and saving a large sum of monev by wav of transport char^^es, and T trust 
that the policy which has been initiated bv Sir Clement Hindle^ wall be 
pursued vigorously and better monetary results are bound to ensue. It is 
also a matter for great gratifica.^ion that in the year under report the 
Railway Board have been in a fortunate position to buv their coal more 
cheaply thap before and have placed their contracts for coal at more favour- 
able rates. Certain Honourable Members have made some observa- 
tions regarding the recniitment of services. However it is a matter wortK 
no%ipg th^t the reguUtions regarding the recruitment in India of ofl&cera 
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wd men for various departments of railway services have now been pub- 
tidied. Those regulations are of a very hopeful and cheering nature and 
every effort is being made to put into force the recommendations of the 
Lee Commission regarding the recruitment of officers in India to 
the extent of 75 per cent. I am sure Honourable Members must 
have already noticed that those regulations have been framed 
with one single aim, the object of securing the best Indians 
for Eailway service in this country. My friend the Honourable 
Mr. Chari has this morning stated .that he would not be pleased until 
he saw an Indian occupying a post on the Railway Board. I personally 
sympathise wjith him and share his views. 1 feel certain that you all agree 
with him and I hope that the day will not be long distant when we shall 
Bee an Indian on the Railway Board and a qualified gentleman will be 
'available for that appointment. But let me ^remind the Council that the 
work which the Railway Board has to do as of a highly technical and 
^pert character. That work involves not only office work but knowledge 
of engineering and the technical part of the manifold activities of ithe 
Railway Department, and unless a man is thoroughly capable, unless a 
man is fit and qualified by previous knowledge and practical experience 
to hold that post, it would not be in ithe interests of India to have a man 
on the Railway Board merely because he is an Indian. These matters 
must take time. Progress has already been made in this direction, thanks 
to the Lee Commission’s Report, and the Railway Department have them- 
selves already treated with considerable sympathy the aspirations of 
Indians in this direction. The appointment of a large body of Indians in 
the higher posts during the last three years sufficiently demonstrates to 
my mind the active sympathy which the Railway Board have shown in 
this direction. There is no cause for disappointment; there is no cause 
for regret or worry; things are bound to improve and there will soon be a 
time when the expectations of my Honourable friend Mr. Chari will be 
fulfilled. 

Sir, I arti glad to notice that the Railway Board has made a distinct 
departure in the matter of execution of new construction works. They 
have decided now to get their works dcme by private agency. This is 
distinctly an improvement, but it has also its disadvantages. My friend 
the Honourable Mr, Chari this morning stated that he hop^ that all these 
new contracts would be given to Indians. I hope the Railway Depart- 
ment will do nothing of the kind. I trust the Railway Department will 
keep one aim in view, namely, that the works are efficiently carried out and 
are entrusted only to such people, whether they be Indians, Englishmen or 
foreigners, who will give the best possible terms, whose tenders are the 
lowest and from whom you can get an assurance that the works will be 
carried out with consummate eflBoiency. There ought to be no question 
of racial consideration in a matter like this, and I deprecate the argument 
which has. be^n advanced by my friend the Honourable Mr. Chari this 
morning. The Railway Board’s imperative duty is to work in the best 
interests of the country, in the best interests of economy and in the best 
interests of effioiencv, I would also warn the Railway Department against 
another danger in this direction. There is certainly an advantage in the 
matter of carrying ou^ these works bv way of private contracts, but 
sometimes contract work is not so effectively and efficiently performed ed 
departmental wpA. There is a great deal of scan^ping often going on; 
there is a great deal of dishonesty at times in carrying out the work, 'bui I 
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Slave not the elightest doubt that the Railway Department will exercise 
careful supervision and see that the general tax-pay^ does not suffer in any 
eray. 

I am also glad to notice that the Railway Department has taken 
•effective measures for the purpose of guarding their revenues and are now 
In a position to get better returns from their passenger traffic by the 
;preventive methods adopted by them to stop passengers travelling without 
Itickets. Vhe action taken by the Railway Board in not making these 
offences cognizable will meet with the Council’s approval. At the same 
time I hope they will see that the passengers are not unnecessarily 

molested in any way while they are guarding thSr revenue interests. I 

would also in this connection suggest that if the Railway Board 

is interested rightly in the matter of looking after its income, it 
is also bound to look after the interests of passengers travelling and 
using their lines. There have been of late many cases of thefts 

on railway platforms and in carriages, and while the Railway Board 
are looking after their revenue, which is a commendable thing, I trus^ 
they will ^so see that necessary measures are adopted for the purpose of 
protecting passengers from being robbed while travelling on their lines. 
*Sir, it is a source of great satisfaction, not only to the Members of this 
Council but also to the country at large, that the Railway Board havef 
allotted an item of crores for the improvement of the standard of com- 
fort for lower class passengers. I am glad that refreshment rooms, waiting 
rooms, adequate water supply at stations, booking and sanitary arrange- 
ments and other important improvements are to be at once taken in hand. 
This amount of crores will enable the Railway Board to meet the 
grievances of the travelling public in this direction, and I confidently trust 
this will be a recurring grant in future Budgets. I should like to see a 
much larger sum spent annually on the comforts of the lower class travel- 
ling public from which the railway companies derive large income. 

Sir, I do not propose to detain the Council any further. The Budget, 
as I have said before, is a satisfactorv one and there is nothing much to 
cavil about. I only hope that the railway income next year will very 
considerably improve. That will perhaps depend on many circumstances. 
The whole fabric of railway administration will depend on the attitude 
which this Council adopts within the next 15 days on the matter of the 
adjudication of the ratio. I have not the slightest doubt that the Indian 
Legislature with its well-informed, well-meaning and alert Members will 
see that India's interests do not suffer in any way and that no additional 
burden is put on the head of the already overburdened general tax-prayer. 

Sir, I will conclude now with only one word. It is a matter of much 
regret that we shall shortly lose the services of the Chief Commissioner 
lor Railways. I entirely associate myself in this connection with the 
observations which have fallen from my friend Sir Arthur Froom. I can 
iicstify personally to those remarks. During the last three years I have 
♦closely watched the work done by Sir Clement Hindley in connection with 
the Railway Board. It was a fortuitous an^ a very’ luckv cir- 
cumstance that at the time when the separation of railway 
finance from general .finance was contemplated, this country could fail 
buck upop an officer of ^at capacity, of sound knowledge, judgment and 
information like the Hmourable Sir Clement Hindley. The woric whieh 
he has done during ^e last three years is open to the public gaze. He 
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has set our railway finances right; he has made railways very attractive;, 
he has solved many intricate difficnlties of the railway administration and 
he has shown to the country how railways could be expanded and improved 
with advantage to the State and to the general tax-payer, and how its 
income could be satisfactorily increased without causing a burden to the 
travelling public. I am sure that when the modem history of the work 
of the Eailway Department, and particularly during the last three years, 
comes to be written, the greater portion of the credit for the skilful and 
successful management of the Eailways and for the satisfactory basis on 
which the Railway D^artment has been placed will incontestably be 
ascribed to him. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, may I put a question affecting the convenience of Honour- 
able Members of this House? Sir, as you are aware and no doubt as 
Hcnou'rable Members of this House are aware, this afternoon there is to 
be a display by the Royal Air Force. This, Sir, is not a mere spectacular 
display but it is at once educative and instructive, and I believe it has 
been fixed to take place during the present meetings of the Central Legis- 
lature so that Members might go and see the Royal Air Force work. I’ 
wish to enquire, Sir, whether you would be pleased, so to airrange this 
debate as to give Honourable Members of this House, should they wish 
it, an opportunity of seeing this display this afternoon. 

The Honoi^rable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA (United Provinces. 
Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : I strongly support this. 

Several Honourable Members: ** I also.") 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, much as I sympathise with the object of Sir Arthur 
Froom, I think I ought to take exception to the legitimate work of the 
Legislature being curtailed by a desire to witness the display. Only one 
day is allotted to us to discuss the Railway Budget. Personally I am 
quite willing to forego my desire to speak, but at the same time I think 
we should be putting an undue strain upon the time allotted for the work 
pf the House by asking the House to adjourn practically at lunch time*— 
because I think the display is to begin at half past two, that is, only 
half an hour practically remains. I think it is extremely unfair to this 
House to make the suggestion, and therefore I feel constrained to say 
that it is not proper. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I did not understand the Honour- 
able Sir Arthur Froom to suggest that the regular business of the Council 
should be curtailed. I understood him to ask the Chair to make arrange- 
ments whereby Honourable Members should be enabled to see the display, 
by which I understood him to mean that, if necessary, the Council might? 
adjourn in time to enable them to attend the display and, when the 
display was over, should then resume and finish the discussion on the 
Eailway Budget. It is a little difficult for me to foresee how long the 
discussion will last. The last Honourable Member began his speech by 
saying that he would be brief; he then proceeded to make the longest 
speech of the day ; moreover I am not able to say how many Honourable 
Members wish to speak. For the moment at ftll we^ will contiww^ 

Jjlae discussion. The Honourable Lala ^ ^ 
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The Honourable Lala SUKHBIB SINHA i Sir, I will be »s brief, as 
possible and will only say a few words. It is a martter of regret to find thst 
although the Bail way Board did their best and although we had a good agri-’ 
cultural year, the revenues of the Eailways did not come up to the estimates 
and there was a deficit, and it is also regrettable to find that there is not 
to be a reduction in third class passenger rates or goods freights for which 
there is a general demand in the country. I hope and trust that the 
coming year will be more prosperous, and the Bailway Board will find 
it possible to make a reduction in third class passenger fares as well as 
in the goods freights. 

The second point that I want to bring to the notice of the Kailway 
Board is about the recruitment of Indians, I mean more Indians, for the* 
railway services. There is a general complaint that more Indians ought 
to be t^en into the services, as it cannot be denied that Indians can do 
as efficient work as others. There is no reason why the Bailway Board 
should not tr^ to take more Indians into the service. I admit that they 
have taken more Indians in the service than before* hut thev ought to 
take still more Indians. 

The next point is that from the new railway projects 1 find that they 
are going to have a railway line from Rohtak to Panipat. I would suggest 
to the Kailw'ay Board for their consideration that this line may be 
extended to Luxur or^ Hardw^ar passing through Shi unli, Mu/afiarnagar 
and Roorkee, by which means a good deal of loading and unloading on 
the w^ay could he avoided, and it would be a great relief to the merchants 
who have to take goods from one line to the other line The second pro- 
posal is to extend the line from Karanprivag to Kathgodam passing through 
Naini Tal, I mean to (at this stage the Honourable Member w^as conversing 
with another Honourable Member) . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member ought 
to address the Chair. 

The Honourable Lala SUKHBIR SINHA : My proposal, Sir, is that 
this line proposed to he done only up to Karanpriyag may be extended 
to Kathgodam so that the whole hilly tract might be open for trafiic as 
well as for passengers. 

Another point, Sir, is about the Hardwar Kurabh fair that is coming 
on the 12th April. I have come to know from the Government and 
railway officers that they are doing their best to cope wdth the traffic, but 
it is my experience of many years as well as of the last Kumbh fair, that 
the Railway Department generally use wagons for carrying passengers 
on these occasions. These wagons are very uncomfort^le, having no 
sitting accommodation, and having no proper lights or ventilation. I would 
strongly suggest that ’'so far as possible these wagons should not be used 
at the time of fairs. Hardwar is said to be a place from where cholera 
breaks out and spr^eads to other parts, and I wish and hope that Govern- 
ment and' the Railway Department will try their best to put a stop to 
the spread of cholera from this place and remove this bad name from our 
most religious place in the country. If proper steps are taken by tho 
Bailway Department and the sanitary and health authorities, I am sure 
there will be no spread of cholera from Hardwar either at the time of the^ 
Khzttbh fair or at cfther time. Sir, there is a proposal to collect 
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tax for Hardwar through the Bailway Department. They already 
ijeolleot some tax, but the proposal is to increase that tax on this occasion. 
I am strongly opposed to the collection of such taxes by the Bailway 
Board. The Municipal Board may collept them as they like — ^it is a local 
matter, but, I think, the Govemm^t should look into the matter and 
rfiscourage this collection through the Bail way Department. 

The last point is about the ratio. 1 am not going into it in detail on this 
^occasion. It is a very big question and a very complicated one. But I 
wish to point out that this ratio question should be ^settled in such a way 
• that it may not hit the poor cultivators of the country. For the improve- 
ment of agriculture a Boyal Commission has been appointed and they 
are taking evidence, and I hope that the question of the ratio will not 
’be decided in a hurry but will be carefully considered and thoroughly 
threshed out so that it may not affect the poor cultivators. 

The Honourable Baja Sir BAMPAL SINGH (United Provinces 
Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the speech delivered by the Honour- 
able Sir Clement Hindley the other day in this House and the lucid 
manner in which he explained the sound financial position which the 
Tlailways have attained since the separation of their finances from general 
ajevenues have given us a clear insight into the workings of the Bailway 
Administration, the progress so far achieved and the bright future that 
is in store. I heartily congratulate the (Honourable the Commerce Member, 
Ijhe Bailway Board and all those who have been helpful in bringing about 
this success. No doubt it must have been a little disappointing to them 
to trench upon the Beserve Fund to the extent of 7 lakhs but that was 
due to shortage of income from traffic resulting from climatic causes 
'Over which no one could have any control. It is a matter of gratification 
to the people and we appreciate it very much that without loss of effi- 
ciency economy has been the key note of the administration. 

Sir, it is very easy to criticise and suggest a decrease in fares and 
freights but it is difficult to make both ends meet with enough mai^n 
frr future development. It is but natural for us and we consider it our 
^duty to press for relief to the travelling public and I have every hope that 
•when the time comes the Administration will readily come forward to 
•grant it- It has already giveU testimony of its practical sympathy in 
iihat direction even at some fittancnal risk. 

Sir, I take this opportunity of ^ving expression to the gratitute of 
the people of Oudh and of the United Provinces in general to the Bailway 
Bostri for providing) Lucknow with a raSlway station which not only affords 
comforts to all classes of passengers -as well as traders but has added 
beauty to the capital of Oudh. While we are very grateful for this 
improvenient, I cannot refrain from mentioning that the removal of 
tile Traffic Audit and Statistical offices from Luclmow has hit the city 
hard in v several ways, I will not dwell on that point as that is now an 
acoomtiUshed fact. ‘ The location of the Clearing House office mentioned 
in the last but one paragraph of the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley 's 
.speech must be under the consideration of the Eailway Board. 

The whole sdheme is in an experimental stage. I would ask that the 
'Claims of Lucknow on the grounds of economy and on its being a centeal 
place will not be overiooked and I hope that this Clearing House wfll bt 
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stationed in that city and that the houses that have been iracaied by 
the railway servants will be occupied under this arrangement. Again 1 
congratulate the Bailway Board on the success that they have achieved* 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI (Beat 
Beutgal ; Ncm-Muhanimadan) : Sir, as a representative of East Bengal^ 

I shall confine tny observations to the condition of things prevailing) 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Administration and I shall briefly relate the 
various grievances that the public and those employed by that BaH- 
way are suffering from. So far as the public are concerned the foremost 
of all complaints is the admittedly high rate of fares prevailing on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. This, the Government say, is due to the 
system being unremunerative. One fails to understand why this is so* 
specially when the province through which it runs and the province of 
Assam which it serves as the main outlet are both so rich in their material 
resources, unless it be due to the existence of several steamer companies, 
which ply their steamers between Patna and Goalundo, Assam and Goa* 
lundo, and Naraingunj and Calcutta. In order to make this railway 
system^ profitable, it is therefore necessary that this line should be so- 
extended as to compete with these natural high-ways of traffic. The 
joining of the upper Assam railway system with the northern section of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway has to a great extent diverted the traffic 
of Upper Assam and North Bengal along the railway line but no attempt 
has up till now been made to divert the traffic from the other two natural 
high-ways, namely, from Goalundo to Patna by the Ganges and from 
Naraingunj to Calcutta which runs most circuitously through the delta of 
the Ganges. 

In order to secure the traffic passing through these routes 
we have been urging for nearly a quarter of a century the construction of 
two railway lines, one from Dacca to Aricha on the opposite side of 
Goalundo and another from the opposite side of Goalundo in the Pabna 
district via Pabna to Issurdi or Natore so as to connect from there by the 
newly projected Natore Nachoul line the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway. This will not only serve as a most 
direct route from Bihar and the United Provinces to East Bengal, but 
may in future be further extended to link Burma with India, 

The Government have only this year taken up the surveying of the 
first project and say that the other project is also in contemplation, but 
they do not give us any assurance whatsoever as to when they will be 
in a position to take it up. The people of Pabna have been insistently 
urging the construction of this line; theirs is the only district in Bengal 
whose headquarters and most of the important places in the interior are 
unconnected by railway communication, although that is a district which 
is almost at the centre of the province. 

During the recent communal riots they have been keenly feeling the 
absence of any rapid means of communication from place to place and 
their District Board had also loi^ ago come forward with a proposal of 
their own to construct a branch line from Issurdi to Pabna. 

The recent abolition of the- system of issuing 14 days’ return tickets 
to intermediate class passengers will also cause a great hardship to tho 
poor middle class population of East Beifgal. The rate of fares pre* 
vaiHng on the Eastern Bengal Railway is, as I have already stated, very 
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•^hij^h and a^^ftirther rai^g of fares like this will csause great hardship 
to the’ travelling public. These retur^ journey tickets serve as an induce- 
ment to people ^to make frequent journeys by railway and should be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. Moreover, the income of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway has risen this year and it is therefore time that the 
Govetnmeiit should see their way to reduce the fares of this line and 
bring them into line with the East Indian Railway and give all possible 
facilities and inducements for frequent travelling so as to make the line a 
more paying one. 

Another grievance that the public are suffering from and which is 
more keenly felt by them on account of the stringent enforcement of 
the rule of preventing people from travelling without tickets is the want 
df facilities given to the passengers, specially those travelling in the 
third class, for the purchase of tickets. No doubt at important* stations 
arrangements have been made for selling tickets in advance; but this 
facility can hardly be availed of by people who generally travel in the 
third class partly on account of their ignorance and partly because of 
the inconvenience of going to the booking office once to get the ticket and 
again to avail themselves of the train. Moreover this facility has not 
been extended to roadside stations where trains stop only for a short time, 
and in spite of rules recently promulgated station masters never as a 
matter of fact open their booking offices more than a few minutes before 
the train arrives so that it often happens that people cannot purchase their 
tickets and are left behind. As a large number of inspectors are going 
to be employed to check and prevent persons from travelling without 
tickets, ihey may as well be empowered to sell tickets to those vho have 
not been able to purchase tickets through shortness of time or other bond 
fide causes. 

Proper facilities are also not given to lower class passengers for book- 
ing their luggage and if they are not previously booked they are charged 
for on the trains without making any allowance for the number of tickets 
held by a passenger to which he would have been otherwise entitled. 
This works as a great and undue hardship to the people and 
travelling checkers ought to be enjoined to make allowances for tickets 
in case luggage has not already been booked for them. Another incon- 
venience specially felt by third and intermediate class passengers is due to 
the failure of water supply in the latrines. Considering the large number 
of passengers that are huddled into these carriages the quantity of water 
that is or is supposed to be supplied but hardly ever done is entirely 
inadequate and passengers are put to great inconvenience through in- 
adequacy or failure of the supply. 

Coming now to the grievances of the railway employees I submit that 
the initial pay of the menials (Rs. 11 only) and clerks (Rs. 22) is very 
inadequate. Government are perhaps aware that almost about 95 per 
cent, of the Indian subordinate staff are indebted to the Co-operative 
Credit Societies and unless the pay of these people is increased at an 
early date, their condition will grow from bad to worse. 

The accommodation available in Indian staff quarters also is meagre 
and insufficient and unhealthy and ileeds improvement. Invidious 
distinctions are ^l^o being made between Indians on the one hand and 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians on the other not only as regards pay but 
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ralso as regards prospects and promotion, and I may point out the follow- 
dng instances of such injustice being done to Indians : 

(1) Alihough there are many European and Anglo-Indian drivers 

who get the maximum pay of Ks. 220 there is hardly any 
Indian driver who gets it. 

(2) Although the number of Indian subordinate officers who have 

passed through the Chandausi Training School course in 
Transporbation successfully in 1-926 is 23 and the Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians who have done so number only 6, only ’ 
three of them have been promoted to the higher services and 
they all belong to the latter class. 

(3) In appointing guards in the case of Anglo-Indians, probationers 

are taken and trained for a period of one year at a monthly 
salary of Es. 100, within which time tho\ are allowed to 
sit for the guards’ examination, wffiereas in the case of 
Indians they arc taken on probation only after they have 
passed that examination and even then at a pay much less 
than Hr. 100. 

(4) So in the case of appointment of station masters — 

Europeans have to pass tlirough a nominal commercial 
examination wffiereas Indians must pass through an examina- 
tion in telegraph;v as well as the commercial examination 
and as soon as the examination is passed, almost all the 
important railway stations on higher pay are manned b\ 
Anglo-Indians. 

(5) In the matter of dress also — European station masters get one 

set of w^arm coat and trousers of good material and two sets 
of wdiit^ drill coats and trousers whereas Indian station 
masters get only one warm coat of much inferior stuff and 
two drill coafe and no trousers at all. 

These are some among the many grievances the subordinate staff of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway are suffering from, but they are in no way 
special to this line. The grievances are keenly felt by almost all the 
^subordinate staff in almost all the lines. Repeated Resolutions have been 
moved in the Assembly for the redress of these grievances and I think 
it is time now that the Government should give the matter their earnest 
consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. R. D. MOEAEJI (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
We note that the Financial Commissioner for Railw^ays has threatened the 
country with terrible consequences if the ratio is to be at Is. 4d. He 
says that the reduction in net receipts in 1927-28 will be by over 3 crores, 
and eventually by about crores per year; there may also be a possible 
rise in rates and fares in the- forthcoming year and the omission of some 
of the new lines and other works from the programme of construction. 
Sir, the discussion on the ratio question will come up in this House in 
due course ; but the House cannot be stampeded into accepting the official 
point of view by means of these threats. Since the ratio queatSon has 
been brought in, one, may ask whether the drop in gross receipts for the 
lourrent year hy over 4^ crores is due only to floods and unfavourable 
agricultural conditions. I do not think: so. Sir Charles Innes said in ttie 
other House that up to the end of December last the total foreign trade 
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was nearly 50 crores less than in 1925-26 and 60 crores less than in^ 
1924-25. The foods in 1924 in several parts of India were more serioua 
and more widespread in character than in 1926, and yet the Eailways had 
a prosperous year. The slackness of trade during 1926 is mainly due^ 

I think, to the efforts of the Government to maintain exchange at 18d. 
This has led to a falling off in goods traffic^, as there was no movement 
towards the ports. It is also of significance that although Mr. Parsons 
has drawn such a tragic picture, there is not a word either in the speech 
of the Member for Railways in the Legislative Assembly or the Chief 
Commissioner for Railways in this House to indicate that they share 
this view. On the other hand, Sir Charles Innes told the Assembly : 

** I am sorry that I am not in the happy position of announcing any further reduc- 
tion in rates and fares 

There is room for considerable retrenchment in the working expensea 
of railways. If If crores could be saved by economy in the current year 
because of itte being a bad year, there is no reason why the Railway 
Board should not always keep a strict eye on expenditure. Startling 
disclosures have been made in the Raven Committee's Report to which 
reference has been made in Sir Clement Hindley's speech. I am glad 
Kbat the Railway Board have sanctioned new methods of repairs so that 
a locomotive wWch formerly took 140 days for repair will hereafter take 
only 50. Wagons which were for 50 to 60 days in the workshops will 
be repaired hereafter in 6 days. Coaching vehicles which formerly took 
70 days can now be overhauled in 28 days. It would have been interest- 
ing if the amounti of money saved by the adoption of this method had 
been indicated to this House. In the Raven Committee’s Report, para- 
graph 187, page 33, it is stated that* the average maintenance cost of a 
locomotive on English railways varies from i£503 to £525 per year. But 
on the East Indian Railway it is £535, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway £795 and on the North Western Railway £770. As regards coach- 
ing vehicles, the average cost per year on English railways varies between 
£71 and £85. On the East Indian Railway it is £1SK), on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway £330, on the North Western Railway £200. 
The average cost per goods vehicle on English railways varies between 
£6 and £10. On the East Indian Railway it is £17, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway £25, on the North Western Railway £16. The Com- 
mittee says : 

We feel sure that with better organisation and methods of production it would be 
possible to work to well within English Railways* costs in India, thus bringing about 
substantial economies in working **. 

Has the Railway Board accepted the recommendations of the Committee 
and what will be the effect of the working cost during the forthcoming 
year? Regarding locomotives, Sir Clement Hindley has said that between 
Lahore and Karachi, whereas formerly there were six changes of engines, 
it will be possible to do only with one change hereafter, and so save five 
engines with a considerable economy in coal consumption. If that is so, 
there should not be any need for locomotives in the programme of 1927-28 
and the item of 72*74 lakhs for additional locomotives seems inexplicable. 
One is at a loss to understand why a new Power Station at Kalyaa 
is being erected at a total cost of 97 lakhs when th^re is the Tata Hvdro- 
Electrical scheme from which power will be available. From the puHBshel! 
iifoceedings of the Railway Finance Committee, I find that Jaixmiadaa 
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Mehta raised this very question, and the Committee was evenly divided 
on the merits' of this* scheme. I believe all the Indians voted on one side 
and the Chairman carried the day by his casting vote. It is satisfacto^ 
to dote that stores have been reduced from 34 crores in 1922 to 11 crores in 
the current year, but the satisfaction is short-lived when I refer to this 
subject in the Raven Committee’s Report, page 81, paragraph 423 : 

** We have personally noticed in one of the larger running sheds these ‘ charged 
off * stores lying about the place in disorderly heaps, no arrangement having been in 
existence to bring to bear the ordinary checks and procedure of store-keeping. We 
have been told that this is the result of the campaign of reducing ‘ stores balances 
but we cannot accept this explanation. No book-keeping method of reducing stores 
balances could go to the root of the evil, which it is ohviously sought to eradicate, 
and it is our conviction that necessary economies in expenditure cannot be enforced 
without a proper system of store-keeping and store-accounting being observed at all 
places where stores accumulate.” 

It would be interegting to know how many croreB of the tax-payors’ money 
have been wasted by the Railway Board in the light of the disclosures 
made in the Raven Committee’s Report. Such a thing would be impossible 
if the Railway Board were responsive to public opinion, and control over 
the Board and its policy were vested in the Legislature. 

The Budget only justifies the view that next to the Army Department 
the- Railway Board is the most wasteful Department in the Government of 
India. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTITTAT (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan);: Sir, if T do not join my colleagues in this House in congra- 
tulating the Chief Commissioner it is not due to an\ want of understanding 
of the good points in the Budget He has got a full measure of congratu- 
lation both from mv colleagues and himself. In fact he has praised the 
Railway Board and his Department so much in the very eloquent speech 
which he delivered here that one is almost overwhelmed with the immensity 
or the magnitude of the beneficial work of that bodv and its responsibility 
to the people of this country. I therefore do not ndd anything more to 
that full measure. There are certainly good points in the Budget. Last 
year I was complaining that there was not much evidence in the Budget 
about the development of agricultural lines, as I call them or lines which 
facilitated the movements of agricultural produce for the market. In 
this year’s Budget, I find a distinct* statement which I welcome as a very 
happy augury for the future of Indian railway policy. Sir Clement 
Hindley clearly says that the policy itself might he described as an agri- 
cultural policy. In this connection I would onlv ask the railway authorities 
not to show much partiality to what I consider to be luxuries as compared 
with necessities. While they are pursuing a policy of feeder lines to pro- 
mote agriculture enterprise, they are undoubtedly partial to some of the 
schemes which f may describe as luxuries, namely, the electrification scheme 
at Bombay and the money to be spent upon a scheme to prevent the 
reversal of the train between Poona and Bombay. These are schemes 
which consume a large amount of money. In my opinion they can wait, 
and other agricultural lines should have preference in the programme in 
the actual carrying out of the works. With regard to the facilities provided 
for the lower ciass passengers there is, I notice, a provision of over 2 crores, 
but on looking at the matter more closely it does not impress me that it 
is going to do very much for these passengers. But we are thankful for 
srriiir merciCgf wad T will not dwell upon the grievances of these lower class 
passengers which have already been remarked upon by the speakers who 
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have preceded me, especially by my Honourable friends Lala Earn Saran 
Das and Dr Bam a Eau who speak from personal knowledge I do not 
wish to add anything more to that list, but one thing I would urge. The 
feelii^ amongst third class passengers is that on long journeys it would 
certainly add to their comfort if there were through carriages just as there 
are for higher class passengers For instance there are not many people 
who go from^ Madras to Delhi on an express train, or from Howrah to 
Simla, and one carriage would accommodate them At present they have 
to change at many places and sometimes in the cold weather to change 
at a place like Delhi is not a plegsant matter Therefore, if the Eadlwav 
Administration can find it possible to run through third class carriages on 
long distance trains to facilitate the journey of passengers going from one 
province to another it will add considerably to the facilities of travel for 
these people With regard to the reduction of fares and freights I do not 
think we can accept the statement that the utmost limits have been 
reached this year and nothing more can be done The grievances of third 
class passefegers on certain railw^’ays in this connection are certainly legiti- 
mate, and I hope something will be done to give them relief I would 
remind the Chief Commissioner that the third class passengers mostlv come 
from rural areas They often have to make long journeys before reaching 
the railway station and iijcur a lot of expenditure on that And if they 
happen to be going to a pilgrim centre they have in addition to pav a pilgrim 
tax. Their expenses are therefore really considerable before Ihe^ reach 
their destination and they do require some relief I hope the relief will 
be forthcoming consistent! v wdth sound finance 

Having said so much I would sav a word on the railway administration 
I have said already that we pav an excessive price for the railway adminis- 
tration and the feeling in my mind is that the price is undulv heavy First 
of all with regard to Tndianization which will reduce the expenditure, the 
promise which has been held out has not been fulfilled and many opportu- 
nities which occurred have been lost and nothing really has been done to 
Indianize the Eailway Board Mv friend the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy made one observation from w^hich T desire emphatically to 
dissent He seems to believe that the demand for Indianization is based 
upon the idea that the man to be put in should be merely an Indian 
Nobody^ has ever thought of that He save that an inefficient, incompe- 
tent man ought not to be put in I do not think that either the Members 
of this House or the Members of the other House or the country at large 
ever made any such grotesque demand, namely that an Indian ought to be 
put in in preference to another merely because he is an Indian But 
provided the qualifications are equal provided that the man is fit for the 
work, I certainly demand that the Indian ought to have preference over a 
European because the country is governed at mv rate in theory, in the 
interests of Indin and Indians That is all that we ask for, and if in the 
vear of grace 1927 Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy asserts that there is not a single 
Indian competent in the whole of this country to be placed oti the Railwrav 
Board, I must emphatically denv his statement. It would be neithet 
creditable to himself nor to the country to which he belongs to assert that 
there is not a single Indian fit to be put on the Railway Board, On the 
other hand, I think that Sir Charles Tnnes himself said that a member of 
the Indian Railway Board is likely to vacate his place shortly and the 
Goyemrpept qf India ie seriously thinking th^ ap Tndjan might he foup'd 
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for the place. Then, Sir, with regard to efficiency, I am sorry to say that 
notwithstanding the claim made for effipiency, there is enough evidence in 
the Budget itself that the efficiency has not been brought up to the standard 
that we expect. A reference to the Baven Committee’s Report as to the 
shortcomings in the stores of the workshops is made in paragraphs 38 ^d 
39 of the speech, but the answer made to the somewhat severe criticism 
contained in that Report is very halting and very lame; in fact no explana- 
tion is' forthcoming at all. I have read these paragraphs, 38 and 39, very 
carefully and I find that really no answer is made to the criticism. All 
that we iU’e told is that in 1926 27 the store balances were 11 crores as 
against double that amount in 1922 or 1921. That is. Sir, a very poor 
statement to make and we are only assured that : 

a beginning has been made, however, and as we have placed Mr. Wrench, a 
member of the Committee, on speci^il duty in order to put the recommendation of the 
Committee into practice in the State Railway Workshops, we hope to make consider- 
able progress in the coming year.’* 

1 hope that the hope will be realized. The Inchcape Committee sat four 
or five years ago, and judged by the extent to which effect was given to 
that Committee’s Report, 1 do not think that the condition of affairs in 
the workshops stores is such as to justify the claim for efficiency of the 
Railway Board. Then with regard to the fares and freights, it is said 
that the Railway Board has done all it could and has acted justly towards 
the people of this country. But if they had found it possible to invest a 
body like the Rates Advisory Board with statutory powers so as to ensure 
that there would be no undue preference and that the rates in themselves 
would be fair as in other civilized coimtries and could quote the opinion 
of a responsible tribunal which was binding on the Government of India 
as well as the people affected by the policy of the Railway Board, some- 
thing could be said for this claim. But to judge of its o^vn action by its 
own standard and a certificate given by it to itself, is no great credit for the 
Railway Board as anybody can do that. I find it difficult to understand 
the self-complacency of that august body. Therefore. I hope the wisdom 
of transforming this useless Rates Advisory Committee, which is vegetating 
into a body which really will have the power to protect the tax-payer’s 
interest will soon be realized and that it will be replaced by a‘ tribunal of 
the sort recommended by the Acworth Committee. In that case some- ^ 
thing may be said for this policy of the Railway Board as judged and tested 
by that tribunal. 

Then with regard to the control over the Company-managed lines, the 
frequency of the strikes, and the great discontent that there is among the 
labourers and the staff is not a good certificate for the Railway Board’s 
scrutiny of the affairs of the Company -managed lines. It has been urged 
very often upon the Railway Board that it is desirable to set up arbitraticRi 
boards or other independent bodies to settle quickly and promptly the 
disputes between Companies and its labourers and to investigate the causes 
of strikes and do something to prevent these periodical recurrences which 
not only cause hardship to the laboiyrers but also result in enormous losses 
to the revenues of the Railways and of the country, and there is also great 
discontent. These can be speedily settled if independent arbitration 
boards are established. That is a demand which has been made over and 
over again, tf all this is hot done, I really do not see much use in there 
being a body like the Railway Board, which has been described by my 
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friend, the Honourable Sir Maneckji Badabhoy, as a body that has to do 
very highly technical work. I really do not think that this is so highly 
iochnical as to require a body like that unless it is really able efiEectively 
and efficiently to supervise and control the various railway organizations 
in this country. It is conceded by the Financial Commissioner that the 
object is sought to be achieved by delegation of^power and that a large 
portion of the work is done by agencies to w'hich the Government of India 
and the Eailway Board have delegated their powers. The Chief Commis- 
sioner says in his speech with regard . to the responsibility of the Eailway 
Board : 

“ It stands to reason that an immense organization or series of organizations such 
as is represented by Indian railways can only be controlled by successive delegations 
of power and responsibility, such as must necessarily exclude from the central organiza- 
tion the detailed knowledge of many things which affect the service which railways 
render to the public and go to influence the character of public criticism.** 

Sir, for administrative purpose there are Agents, there are Managers, 
there are Statutory Inspectors for Stores and so forth, and there is a 
Financial Commissioner and the Eailway Member. I think the time has 
now come for the Indian public to examine very closely the desirability 
of continuing the Eailway Board. Personally speaking, I should think 
that the Member for Eailways and a Financial Adviser ought to be enough. 
Of course the Member for Eailways is now doing other work as a Member 
for the Government of India, but I do not think that a Board for Eailways 
is any more necessary than a Board for Law or a Board for other things. 
If the Eailway Board does not come up to our expectations, then the 
Indian public should begin to agitate for a revolutionary change in the 
Eailway Board and not be content with the existing state of affairs. The 
administration of the Eailways is one of the national services, and I do 
not see why Eailways alone should have a Board when other great branches 
of the administration have not got similar Boards. All this I am saying 
on the assumption that the Eailway Board does not improve its usefulness 
and continues to bo a close preserve as hitherto. In saying so, however, 

I once more emphasize the fact that I do not for a moment minimise 
the good work it has done, and I merely emphasise various points on 
which the efficiency hae not been up to the mark. 

One word more. Sir, about! this ratio question which is very pro- 
minently raised by the footnote added to this Budget. It is somewhat 
difficult at this stage to enter into any controversy over that question 
because it is coming up later on in another connection. But reading the 
separate memorandum of the Financial Commissioner on the consequences 
of a change of the ratio to !«. 4d., one would say it involved argument 
in a vicious circle from point to point, and that it does not really beaf 
careful scrutiny. When we come to the question of the Eatio Bill, we 
shall deal with it very fully but in the meantime I am bound to point out 
that the possibilities of incurring expenditure in rupees by purchasing 
stores in India and also of raising debt in rupees instead of in sterling 
have not been fully discussed in the Memorandum so as to give us an 
adequate idea as to how far the consequences of this ratio can be obviated 
by resorting to a policy of expenditure in rupees as well as by raising 
debt in India. That has not been done. Another point was referred to 
by my friend, the Honourable Mr. Morarji, namely, that on the ratio 
depends really the agricultural prosperity of this country. There is no 
guarantee that, if the rupee stands at sixteen pence, there will not be' 
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really such a large increase of agricultural prosperity that it will not 
make up for the anticipated financial loss of the Bailways. Before 1 sit 
down, Sir, I shall only refer on this aspect of the ratio question to the 
opinion of a well-informed Englishman who has been doing very admir- 
able agricultural work in this country, and who has been, interesting 
himself in agricultural work, as expressed in a letter \\hich he sent to 
my friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas — a letter which 1 have been 
able to quote by the kind courtesy of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas- This 
gentleman says in that letter : 

“ From an agricultural point of view, too, the loss to India must he enormous 
because the exports are chiefly products of land. The question crops up continually, 
why should I teach these boys improved farming when I know they will not gain the 
financial benefits which should result from our combined labours?” 

And when Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas asked him whether he could make 
public use of that letter, he answered in the affirmative, and added this: 

“ I am most anxious about the future of agriculture and its enormous exports. 
These can only be paid foi through the usual banking systems and that must clearly 
mean an intolerable loss to the farmers of India. What is the use of our teaching 
improved farming to the boys and trying to uplift the villager if his profits are to be 
filched from liim by ways and means that he cannot understand or resist. It would 
be heart-breaking to carry on rural education for the purpose of hoUttring vp budgets.'* 

This is the opinion of an impartial Englishman and not the cry of a 
Bombay millo^vner. Therefore, to say that India would suffer seriously 
in its railway policy by fixing the exchange at 16d. instead of 18d. is 

to decide the question prematurely. Let us w^ait and see all the bearings 

of this question when the matter comes up and I hope that the Members 
of this Coimcil wall not be carried aw’ay b} the alarming picture drawn 

in this Budget with regard to the ratio. With these words I also join 

in the congratulations wdiich the Chief Commissioner has received from 
this House and also associate myself with Sir Arthur Froom and Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy in their felicitations to the Chief Commissioner in 
the eve of his departure from India. 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT BINDLEY (Chief Commissioner, 
Eaihvays) : I have to communicate to the House an apolog\ from the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes for not being present during this interesting 
debate to-day. He is, as the Council knows, engaged in important public 
business elsewhere and he is very sorry not to be able to be present . 
I wish to reply, if I may, very briefly to some of the criticisms which 
have been made and first perhaps I had better deal with one absorbing 
topic which has cropped up from time to time during the debate. The 
question of the ratio has been mentioned by several Members. I think 
all that I need say about that is that we have put forward this pamphlet 
by the Financial Commissioner with the .budget papers in order to enable 
Members to realise what would be the effect of the change in the ratio 
on our figures in the Budget. We do not claim for it infallibility and 
I would also say that it contains no attempt to stampede the opinion of 
this House or of any one else, or to dogmatise as regards facts and figures. 
It is the best possible estimate that with our present knowdedge can be 
made of the effect of the change of the ratio on the Eailway Finance 
and budget figures^, and with that I think, although the subject is tempting, 
I had better leave it, because, as many Members have said, the subject 
will come up again tor discussion in this Bouse. 
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Several Members have mentioned, amongst other things, the arrange- 
menfts which we are making in connection with the Kumbh Mela pt 
Hardwar. 1 should like to assure those Members who are interested 
particularly* or locally in that Mela, that we are taking special steps to 
collaborate with the Local (lovemment and the local officials in regard 
to sanitation there. We are also making special efforts to deal with the 
exceptionally heavy rush of ‘traffic which we expect by getting together 
as many railway carriages as we can, so that if it is possible we may be 
able to avoid carrying passengers in wagons. One Honourable Member 
implied that his many experiences of the Kumbh Mela had made him 
b.eheve that we should never be able to avoid carrying passengers in 
wagons. The Kumbh Mela happens once in 12 years and I do not think 
that that gentleman could have had very many experiences of the Kumbh 
Mela. The Eailway Department expect that at the forthcoming Kumbh 
Mel& in April there will be something like a million passengers to deal 
with. It is not an easy matter and there may be difficulties in carrying 
them there and more difficulties in getting them away. But I w^anted 
‘to mention that we are making special arrangements for this occasion 
based on our previous experience. 

I cannot attempt to deal in detail with everything that has been 
brought up in this debate, and those Members who perhaps are waiting 
for my answer to some of their criticisms will forgive me if J cannot 
deal with them all in full. The suggestions that have been made parti- 
cularly regarding local matters will have oiu’ consideration. Wo shall 
have them on th^ record of the debate and we shall deal with them when 
we have time. 1 wish to mention one or two matters of a somewhat 
general interest which have come up in several speeches. First of all. 
in regard to the further reduction of passenger fares and freights. It 
seems to have been assumed in the House that we have somewhere in 
these papers said that we have come to an end of making reductions and 
tshat we are doing nothing more. I do not remember having said any- 
thing of the sort myself nor having authorised such a statement to be 
made, because we have persistently said that we shall continue to examine 
this question. There is reason, however, in this year for special caution, 
because at the beginning and during this year we have made very large 
reductions and we are now waiting to see the effect of these reductions. 
When we have got down, as we have done on some of the Railways, 
to carrying third class passengers at the rate of two pies a mile for long 
distances it cannot be expected that we can go down very much lower 
than that. At that rate we should be carrying the passengers with very 
little profit indeed, and although we shall continue to examine the 
qUeJgtion of passenger fares and freights and see whether any further 
redactions are possible, it cannot be expected that there will be any 
laf^e further reductions on the main lines. 

In regard to Tndianisation, I was a little bit surprised to hear the same 
criticisms as we had last year from one or two Members and the same 
remark, which I cannot help feeling, is made in ignorance, that the Rail- 
way Board care nothing for Indianisation and have done nothing. I can 
leave it, Sir, I think to the good sense of the remaining Members in this 
House, buC I am afraid that the Members who made those remarks have 
not seen or cared to see the regulations that We have issued for the 
recruitment of Indians. It is absurd, if I nny use such a strong worf, 
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to say that we are not doing anything in the way of Indianiaation and 
that we do not care about appointing Indians. The regulations were pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India in July last year and are being worked to. 
There seems to be, I am sorry to say, supreme ignorance on this subject, 
although we have done our best to ventilate the matter in the public 
press. We now recruit in India 75 per cent, of the vacancies which occur 
in the main branches of our service. Under the regulations we have 
already had two examinations which the Public Service Commission have 
held for us- It is not possible to increase the pace because there are only 
a limited number of vacancies year by year. In regard to the question of 
appointing Indians on the Eailway Board, I can only repeat what has 
been said before, that when a vacancy occurs the best man available will 
be selected. 

Certain criticisms were made in regard to the Rates Advisory Committee 
and it was stated that so far they have had very little work to do and 
it was suggested that the> should be turned into a labour tribunal of 
some kind to arbitrate in labour disputes. I do not think this suggestion 
was made seriously, but I would mention that a number of cases are now 
coming before the Committee as the public are beginning to understand 
what they are for and ^^ hat they are prepared to do. I would join issue with 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu on this matter and point out to him that the remedy 
for high rates and fares does not lie in the establishment of a statutory 
tribunal but in ensuring that the railway property pay good profits. It 
is not by establishing a tribunal that you can get rates and fares down. You 
cannot ask the Rales Committee to arbitrarily fix rates and fares. What 
you have to do is to keep up the profit e«aming capacity of your railways 
and then \ou will be able to carry passengers and other traffic at lower 
rates. 

The Honourable ]\Ir V, RAMADAS PANTULU. I have not asked 'o’ 
reduction hut only for testing the accuracy of the claim of the Railway 
Board to have done justice. 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY : I think, the present 
Rates Advisory Committee are there for testing whether the present rates 
and fares are right and they are perfectly competent to do that and they 
Mre a very easy body to approach. 

I want to contradict one or two small matters which might caused 
some misunderstanding. The Honourable Mr. Ram Saran Das accused 
UR of having taken off the vacuum brakes from goods wagons during the 
war and sent them abroad. I deny that accusation. It never occurred. 

^ What happened was that owing to high value of vacuum brake 

material, brass and so on, it was stolen very extensively during 
the War. It is a matter of common knowledge in railway circles and 
elsewhere that these thefts occurred and I repeat that there was no export 
from India to war areas of our vacuum brake materials. I also want to 
mention ihfit there has been no excess purchase of 30,000 wagons as was 
stated here and nO vast loss to the country. I think I explained the 
facts as well as I could in my budget speech. We have foimd, by making 
better arrangements for movement of wagons, by increasing the rate of 
repairs to wagons and by putting our traffic arrangements generally into 
better working order, that at the time when we were carrying the largest 
traffic we had a certain wagons spare. That being so, if we had over and 
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abiotre the day’s requirements lor loading it does not mean that we could 
have taken away 30,000 wagons and put them in the sea. 

(At this stage the Honour at)le Lala Earn Saran Das rose to make an 
interruption.) 

The Honourable the PEEjSIDENT: Order, order. 

[The Honourable Member (Lala Earn Saran Das) resumed his seat.] 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY : I think the Honourable 
Member is perhaps going to quote the evidence given by me before the 
Agricultural Commission. If so, it is probable he has seen an incorrect 
report. It did occur during three months of last year that there were 
available on the railways 30,CMX) wagons over and above the day's require- 
ments. At the present moment when we are carrying a big traffic, with 
very large coal loading in addition we have something like 5 or 6 thousand 
wagons standing ready for the next day’s loading. It does not mean that 
we have a large number of wagons to spare which we can dispense with 
at once. , 

The Honourable Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : I was referring to an 
answer given by Mr. Parsons in the Assembly. 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY : With regard to the 
criticisms of our workshops contained in the Eaven Committee Eeport, 
I really expected exactly what I got from the other side of the House. 
When any one goes to the trouble of investigating a matter of this kind, 
he may be quite certain to get a little congratulation and a large amount 
of abuse. But the fact that we have found better methods of doing our 
work is not necessarily an indictment of what was being done before. 
Would you necessarily abuse a man who first rode a bicycle, instead of 
riding a horse. Would you abuse the man who flies and say Why 
did you not tell us about this before?” It is obvious that these things 
are the result of very careful scientific research and we are benefiting 
from what has been done in other countries, using the experience of other 
countries and applying it to our own methods. It is not necessarily an 
indictment of our predecessors or ourselves three years ago. I have been 
told to-day that we are the most wasteful department in the Government 
of India. Well, I do not want to cast any reflection on any other depart- 
ment of the Government of India but I do not think we are fairly charged 
with wastefulness, because we have taken the trouble to find out 
better methods of doing our repairs in the workshops. I think it is a little 
unfair to say that because we have done so we are the most wasteful 
dep^urtment. I do not see the logic of it myself but it seems to flow very 
freely from the Honourable Member's lips. 

The Honourable Mr. E. D. MOEARJI: It might have been done 
30 years ago. 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY : Honourable Members 
are going to see flying this afternoon. We should not abuse the flying 
men and say "Why didn't you do this 60 years ago?" That is my 
argument. Well, Sir, I do not want to take up the time of the House 
by going into further detailed criticisms that have been made, but I wish to 
^fer to fil^e remark that the Administration Ift^ort of the Railway Hoard 
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k not available except in very small numbers in the Library. I wish to 
say that these copies of the Administration Report might either be pur- 
chased if Members wish to do so or they could get them free if they asked 
the Railway Board for them. It has been the custom for several years 
to place them in the Library. They are supplied to members of the 
Standing Finan(‘(' Committee and they will be supplied to any Members 
of the Legislature if they will ask for them. 

Sir, in conclusion, I wish to express my thanks for the congratulations 
that the Railway Board have received. I notice that the congratulations 
came in first and the abuse came afterwards, but on the whole they were 
more or less balanced up and in my own mind they have certainly 
levelled up to this extent that I feel that I personally have had a very 
kind reception in this Council and I thank those Members who referred 
to me personally very much indeed for what they have said. 

Tiik Honourablk the president : 1 understand that there is a 
general desire among Honourable Members in the House to have an early 
day to discuss the important statement made by the Leader of the House 
this Tnoriiing on the subject of South Africa and 1 imderstand also that 
the Honourable the Leader is prepared to accede to that desire and has 
suggc'^'ic'd that Wednesday, the 23rd ot IVbruary, might be a suitable date. 
That bc'iug so, I shall fix a meeting of the Council for Wednesday, the 
23rd It is for the Government to put down any business if they choose. 

T also understand that several Honourable Members have availed 
themstlves of the invitation of the Royal Air Force to give them flights 
to-morrov*' morning and it has been suggested to me that the Council 
might rp^ei at a slightly later hour than usual, in order to give more time 
to Hc iiourable Members and prevent disappointment. I have examined 
the list of business for to-morrow. It is not a very heavy one and I think 
therefore that I should be meeting the convenience of the Council as a 
wholo if I directed that it should sit to-morrow at 12 o'clock instead of 
11 o'clock. 

The Council then adjourned till Twelve of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
32nd February, 1927. 
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The: Council met in the Council (Chamber of the Council House at 
Twelve of the f’lock, the Honourable the President in the Chair- 


MKMi^KPt SWOPN: 

Idle Holuiiirablo 3]{»jor-General Tdioinas FIenr> Simons, C.S.I., 
O.H.K, K.TTS., i.M.S. (Dlrei'lor'Cencra], Indian Hedical Her- 
vi('f‘ ) 


CUEiSTJONS ANT3 ANSWEKS. 

Pk5;TI8J()N of AN OvEUBRlDGB AND WmtINC-SUKI) I O J IN f EKMED'ATK AND 
TdlUl) <'LASS VaSSENOEUS AT JaMMOoKK STA K'N ON TKK 

E\St IvDiAV Railway. 

92. The Honouiiable Shmi AUTTAMMAD ZUBAIR: Will the Gov- 
eniTTient h(‘ pheased to state whether the railway authorities are taking 
steps to provide an overbridge and also to construct a suitable waiting-shed 
for intermediate and third class passengers at the Jarnmooee station on 
the blast Indian Railway? 

ddiE Honourable Mr. O- L- (’ORBETT: The policy of the Govern- 
Trient is to leave' to the discretion of the Railway Administrations such 
iriattcws as tlu' jwovision of overbridges and waitiug-sbed accommodation 
where the trathc offering justifies their provision- The question therefore 
is <>n(' which should he referred to the Agent of the Railway concerned 
throng}! the Leva! Advisor\ Committee. 

Provision of a Raisem Fi^atfohw at Pukab Sarai station ox "he 
East Indian Railway. 

03. The IIonouiubie Shah i^TlTHAMMAD ZUBAIR: (a) Will the 
Government be pleast'd to state the number of daily passengers travelling 
to and froH! the Purabsarai (East Indian Railway) station? 

(h) Is it a fact that the said l^-urabsarai railway station has not yet 
been provided with a raised platform? 

'fiSK Honour vimE Mu. G. L- CORBETT: (a) and (6). Government have 
no information on the subject. 

Questions of this nature are more suitable for discussion at Railway 
Local Advisory Committee meetings, but a copy of the question and 
answer will be sent to the Agent, East Indian Railway. 
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Expenditure ox the Publication of Notices and Adymitisements 
RELATING K) Sl'ATE RAILWAYS. 

94. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state the actual amount spent during the 
year 1926-27 on publication of notices and advertisements of all State 
Railways ir India? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that all such 
notices and advertisements, relating to State Railways, are published only 
in English newspapers and not in any of the provincial vernacular news- 
papers ? 

(c) If the answer to question (b) be in the negative, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the names of such provincial vernacular news- 
papers ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: (a) to (c). The information ia 
not available. This is a matter usually left to Agents who are in a 
better position j;han Government to decide which papers to use so as to 
reach the widest public and thus obtain, the host results from the m(>ne;s 
spent on advertising. 

Different R\tf<.s on Si vte Railways for A^hapak and Foreign 

Cloth. 

95. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: (a) Will the 

Government be pleased to state if the Indian State Railways have different 
rates of freights for Khadar or country -made cloth and foreign-made cloth? 

(h) If the answer to the above question be in the affirmative, will the 
Government be pleased to state the reason or reasons for such distinction? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L CORBETT: (a) The answer is in the 
negative- 

(b) Does not arise. 

Differences in Designations, Pay and Prospects of Chargkhands 
AND Ch\RGEMEN in THE JaMALPUR WORKSHOPS. 

96. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: (a) Will the 

Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that a first grade 

Indian apprentice of the mechanical department when employed in the 

Jamalpur State Railway workshops, after completing his full 5 years' term 
of apprc'iiticeship, is designated as a “Chargehand", and that a European 
or Anglo-Indian , having undergone the same course of theoretical and practi- 
cal training, is designated as a *‘Chargeman'*? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state if there is any difference 
in the pay and prospects of a ** Chargehand " and a ** Chargeman 

(c) If the answer to (b) be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state the reason or reasons,' if any, for such differences in their 
designations, pay and prospects? 

Terms of Employment of Indian. European and Anglo-Indian 
Apprentices of the Railway Workshops at Jamalpur on 

COMPLETION OF THEIR APPRENTICESHIP. 

97. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZTTBAIR: Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the number and names of those Indian* 
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and European or Anglo-Indian apprentices, wlio have completed their 
terms of apprenticeship irom the said Jama]])ur workshops in the ;year 
1926 and have since been employed in the said workshops, with designa- 
tion and initial pay of each of them? 

Leave on full pay of CHAiiGEinNos and Chargmwen on tub East 
, Indian Railway. 

98. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR,: (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the Indian “ Charge- 
hands’" are entitled to full pay for only 13 days out of about 42 days 
gazetted holidays in a year, whereas their European or Anglo-Indian col- 
leagues designated as “Chargemen” are entitled to draw full pay for the 
entire gazetted holidays? 

(h) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased t<) state the reason or reasons for such differential treatment? 

Trmmnc in ruh work of Dbaftsvtln oh Indian ArriiENTLES in'ihe 

Ja MALPUa W OWKSHOrs 

99. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZIJBAJK- (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state if the Indian apprentices in the sail! 
Jamalpur work'shof)^ arc* allowed to learn the work of a draftsman? 

(b) [f the answer to (a) be in the negative, will the Government be 
pleased to state the reason or reasons for such exclusion of Indians? 

Su K Jjl-: \L ()F CmaROLHANDS and CllAUGE'IEN. 

100. The PJonouraele Shaii MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR; (a) AVill the 
Government be pleased to state if Indian '‘Chargehands” like European or 
Anglo-Indian “Chargemen” are also entitled to short sick leave for 60 
days in a year with full pay ? 

(6) If the answer to (a) be in the negative, will the Government be 
pleased to state the reason or reasons for such differential treatment? 

Difierenup:.s in Pay a.nd Prospects of Indian cs ( oaiparkd wiih 
Eurdpi an OR Anglo-Indian Apprentuk impl'‘Yi:d in i he 
Electrical Bk \n<'H of the Jamaijh r Workshops. 

JOl. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAlIl: Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the difference, if any, in the designation, pay 
and prospects of an Indian as compared with a Eurouean or Anglo- 
Indian time-expired apprentice employed in the electrical branch of the 
said Jamalpur w'orkshops? 

Inclusion in the Annuvl Clv'^mmrd List of Indian first grade 
Apprentices employed in the Jamalpur Workshops. 

102. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the names of Indian first 
grade apprentices employed in the said Jamalpur workshops are not included 
in the classified list published annually, whereas the names of their 
European or Anglo-Indian colleagues of the same qualifications are so in- 
cluded? 

A 2 
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(b) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, do the Government pro- 
pose to remove this distinction? 

The Honourable Mk/ G- L. COliBETT : Sir, with your permission, 
J j^ropose to reply to questions Kos. 96-102 together. 

The answer is that the Government are/ making inquiries and will 
<*()rninijnicate with the Honourable Member in due course. 

Safe Deliveuy in Towns and thk MofussiT/ of Bihar and Orissa 
OF Lk'jteus, Money Orders, etc., bearing ADDRESShs in Urdu. 

103. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIB: Will the Gov- 
i^nment be pleased to state what steps have been taken by the postal 
authorities of Bihar and Orissa to ensure a safe, proper and prompt delivery, 
in towns and mofussil, of all letters^ mone 3 ^-orders, etc., bearing addresses 
in Urdu script? 

The Honourable Mr. A- O. McWATTEllS: Ko geiu i'al eoniplaints havr 
been received by the Postmaster General, Bihar and Orissa, regarding 
delay to letters, and money orders, etc., addressed in Urdu script- As 
a matter fact, new entrants, both elc'rk^^ and post-men, are rt'qu?red 
to have a w^orking knowledge of Urdu script. 

Grant of Gin Licenses 'lo NON-co-orEiiAToR^ an'd iheir relations. 

104. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIK: Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if it has caused any instruction to be given 
to the district autlioriiies not to grant liciRiees for guns to tlie non eo- 
operators or to their relations? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G HAIG : The reply is in the negative. 


Exri NDITURE ON I HE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MoNUMENTS. 

105. The Honourable Maharajadhjraja Sir BIJAY CHAND 
MAHTAB : Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a com- 
plete list of ancient monuments in India protected under the Act relating 
to the preservation of ancient monuments, giving against each monument 
the anjounts spent on its preservation and conservation since the year of 
the inauguration of the Eeforms, and another statement giving the figures 
for five years from the date of the inauguration of the Morlcy-Minto Be- 
forms, i.e., from 1909 to 1913? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH, 
Sahib liAHADUu The Director-General of ArchaBolog} will be glad to 
show to the Honourable Member statements giving the names, Province 
by Province, of the protected monuments accepted by the Government 
of India. 

Particulars in respect of the expenditure incurred on the conservation 
of such protected monuments as required repairs in 1921-22 and there- 
after are given in Appendix A to the Annual Deports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. ‘Copies of the reports already issued will be found in 
the ]\iembers' Library. For similar information in respect of the years 
1909 to 1913 the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
statements of monuments repaired which will be found in the Provincial 
Archaeological Reports for those years. 
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Divorce Laws in connection with Indigenous Marri’Ohs. 

lOG. The Honourable Maiiarajadhiraja Sir BIJAY CHANI> 
MAHTAB : Is’ there any legislation, private or otherwise, under contempla- 
tion in the Legislative Assembly for the introduction of some law of 
divorce in the indigenous marriage laws' in the country? 

The HoNouit-vBLE Mk H, (i. IIAKI : The answer is in the negative. 

Location of the Jnq.liry Ofi at thu: Delhi Railway Sta ton. 

107. The Hoxoui: \i:le L\f.\ SUKHBIR 81NHA : Why has the inquiry 
office at the Delhi station been rernovcal to a distant place from the main 
entrance hall ? 

The Honour \jile Mi: (L L. CORBETT: The information is not 
available, l)ut a e</p> oi tfic* (jue'stion has beiii sent to the Ag('nt, North- 
Western Railvva\, wlio will no doubt look into tlu' matter- 

RKTl liX Tf KETS ON StaIE RaILWAT-. 

108. The Honottr^ble L\la SUKHBTR SINHA : Will Govcimment be 
pleased to stat{' whether it is und('r contemplation to have one uniform 
syst('Tn of rc'turn lickot.s, at reduced rates, introduced from and to all 
stations on all Oovernment Railways? Tf so, from what date will this be 
done ? 

The Hon'ouilvble Mb (i. L. COJifJETT: Coverurnent aie not am 
t(‘m]')lating tlu' introduction of a uniform a\stem of retnm tickets at re- 
duced rates (hrouglioui tin* State Raiiwavs. 

I^oiimatiov or a abate Kannada Pbomvce, t^jc. 

109. 'PriB FIonoitrable Jt\o Sahib ITu. U. RAMA RAU : Will the Gov- 
ernment b(* pleased to state : 

(a) if any representation has been received from the Canarese- 

spoaking districts in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
urging the formation of a separate Kannada Province and the 
establishment of a separate Kannada University; and 

(b) if so, what steps have been taken by the Government thereon? 

The Hoxoubm’le MjL TT. G. HAIO: (a) and (h). Rc'solutions wen^ 
receh^cd in Ma^ and June, 192(), from the Presidents of thi* Uppiii- 
an^pdy, Udipi and Kasaragcxl Taluk Boards urging the establishment of 
a separate Karnataka Universit\ and province, which were dulv ack- 
riowd(‘dg(‘d 

The Honour vble Rao 'Sahib Du. U. RAMA RAU : Part (h). Sir. 

The Honourable Mr- H. G. HAIG: 1 gave the answer to {b), {a) and 
(6) togetlier. 

BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, in accordance with RuL*. 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, T lay on the table a copy of tb« Bill to 
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provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry in 
Bl^itish India, which was .'passed by the Legislative Assembly at its 
meeting held on the 21st February^ 1927. 


KE80J.UT10N HK AMENDMENT OF THE COUKT-FEES ACT. 

The HoNouHAiiLE Ma C. DESIKA CHARI (Burma: General); 
Sir, 1 beg to move tin* Ih'soliition which stands in my name and which 
runs as follows,: 

“ This ('oiincil i otoinnieiidb to the Governor (ieneral in ('ouncil to appoint an 
expert committee, with a non-ofhcial majoril^y, revise tlie Gourt*fees Act and the 
Schedule thereto in sik Ii manner as to pitch tlie scale oi court-fees as low as pos.sible 
consistently with (lie production of revenue just siifTiciejit to cover all the costs of 
the administration of (hvil Justice." 

Sir, 1 do not jiropose to detain this House long over this Resolution and I 
resist the temptation of going into various matters which the scope of the 
Jic'soliition affords. Sir, there are three ^ets of views on the propriety of 
levying court-fees. On the one hand, we have got the extreme view that 
the court-fees are taxation on justice, that justice ought not to be sold and 
there ought to be no element of taxation at all in fixing court-fees. We 
have got the support of the school of thought of Bentham and Mill who 
are inclined to ihe view that court-fees being in the nature of taxes on 
redress ought not to be levi(*d at all, and that the court should ho absolutely 
free to all persona wdio seek redress therein. There is the other extreme 
view that the State has got a monopoly in levying taxation in the shape 
of court-fees and it w'ill be jusl and proper for the Government to levy 
as much as possible, because indulgence in liligaliou, and especially in 
vexatious litigation, is a sign ol taxable capacit^ . There is the mean course, 
the middle course, that litigation is promoted or facilitated by the establish- 
ment of courts and the litigants or other persons who avail themselves of 
the special services maintained for a special purpose ought to pay for those 
services and nothing more. Sir, in my opinion the proper view to take of 
these things is to take note of the fact that the courts exist not only for 
the purpose of litigants, but also serve another purpose, and that is, that 
they are a sort of safeguard for the purpose of deterring wrongdoers' for fear 
that they wull be punished by the courts. There is also the security or 
immunity from sc^eking redress from courts in the case of those individuals 
whose rights are not invaded. It is therefore necessary that the general 
tax-payer should bear a certain portion of the burden, and I w^onld submit 
that the proper view to take is that the general tax-payer being interested 
in the establishment of costs the capital expenditure should come out of 
the general tax-y)a;ver, and the cost of maintenance should be shared by 
the litigants who seek the special service afforded by the courts. Sir, 
it is very necessary that this aspect of the question should not be 
unduly stressed, and honest litigation should not be checked. With this 
object in view, T think that the purpose would be best served bv introducing 
a system of initial payment in the shape of court-fees at the time of insti- 
tution or immediately after it before the issue of process to the other side, 
in all cases, and there must be an element of penalty after adjudication 
of cases and consideration of all the facts and circumstances, and this 
portion of the fee, which is the larger portion, should be collected after 

ii 
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the judgment has been delivered. That would be the proper thing, and 
with the view to allocate the fees, and with this principle in view, I have 
brought forward this Besolution. 

Sir, it may be an interesting study to go into the history of court-fees 
in India and other countries, but no useful purpose would be served by 
going into this subject. At the same time I think I need not weary this’ 
House over the technical or intricate portions of the Act which lays down 
various principles tor valuing suits and other proceedings. It is enough for 
ni} purpose if J mention that no definite principles are adhered* to in the 
various provisions of the Court-fees Act, and that the principle of valuation 
is more or less arbitrary. There is no scientific adjustment in the rates 
mentioned in the various Schedules, and it is necessary that we adopt a 
more scicuitific and more rational basis of levying fees, having regard to the 
principle ibat has been enunciated by Dr. Paranjpye, one of the members 
of the Taxation P]nqiiiry Committee. The law courts ought to be practically 
free to the law-abiding citizen, and the element of penalty should come in 
only at the end after the decision is given, having regard to the conduct of 
the part-ies, and there ought to be no element of taxation on the litigant 
who was found not to interfere with the free exercise of the right of pro- 
perty . 

Sir, I am in favour of introducing a small initial fee, varying according 
to the grade of the eourts. I ^\oul(i suggest a f(‘e of Bs. 5 in all cases in 
Munsiffs’ courts and a fe^* ranging from Bs. 25 to Bs. 50 in courts of first 
appeal, or less in small cases, and in courts of second appeal there ought 
to be an initial fee of Bs. 25 to Bs. 50. In all courts of original jurisdic- 
tion the fee should be put at Bs. 25. This is only an initial fee. The major 
portion should be collected at the end b\ way of penalty. 

There is a geiujral complaint that enhancement of fees in various pro- 
vinces have had the effect of chocking honest litigation, and the statistics 
will go to prove that this complaint is not unfo\inded. But there is also 
a good deal of complaint that justice is made a source of income to be used 
in other de})art,rnents of Government, and T believe a note ought to be made 
of this eom})laint. 'Fliis question of fees and this complaint has been 
repeatedly raised in tlu‘ various provincial Legislatures, and it is unneces- 
sary for J7ie to dilate on tlie subject. A perusal of the notes in the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry C/()nimitt(’e's Beport. ^vill convince^ nil concerned that there 
has been a lot of coinplaiiii on this score, and it is generally admitted that 
there is need for fresh codification in view of the f.nct that the valuation 
is not only arbitrary, but tlaa-e is no clearness in the principles embodied, 
and t1u‘ various High Courts liave deferred in regard to the views to be 
taken in regard to assessment. My Besolution finds considerable support 
in the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, who say that 
the fixing of court-fees as low as po'^sible, with a view to provide income 
just sufficient to provide the cost of maintenance, is the ideal to bo aimed 
at. There is also a 'great deal of support for the realization of fees by 
various stages, just as in the case of county courts in England, the fees 
should be collected in two instalments. I submit that there is a good deal 
to be said in favour of the view that in all cases where a case is decided 
by admission of claim, no more than the initial fee ought to be levied, and 
in all cases decided ex parte ^ or cases where there has been a settlement 
out of court, the proper course is to take only half the required fee. In 
eases where a portion only of the claims is admitted, the only fit and 
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proper course is that fees should only be levied on the bahmce of the dis- 
puted claim. I find that the Taxation Enquiry Committee recommend 
uniformity in the matter ot court-fees in all provinces. They give two 
reasons for this. If there is a higher fee in one province there is a feeling 
of injustice. Then there is the other aspect that litigation will be driven 
from one province to another 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of the reduction of court-fees, 
because if* you reduce court-fees there will be a greater income in the shapi* 
of court-fees. 1 have to take note of the fact that court-fees are a source 
of provincial re\euuc, but this is no insurmoimtable obstacle in the way qf 
the Central Legislature undertaking legislation for an all -India Court -fees 
Act. The desirability of having uniformity in all provinces is the first 
consideration, and the secoiul consideration is that which is an accepted 
principle, that th('re ought to be no elc‘nicni of taxation in collecting court - 
fees, and the Tjoca] (lovornments that make some revenue out of courl- 
fees ought to have no reason to grumble because it \^as not intended ihal 
these court-fees ought to give any revenue for other purposes than the 
maintenance of the courts After all, if there is a loss from this source of 
revenue, it can very well he compensated for by giving Provincial (rovoru 
ments a greater share in income-tax or other sources which are directly 
connected with the provinces — T mean the working of those departments 
directly connected with the provincial administration 

Sir, it IS unnecessary for me to go further into details^ and 1 haye qiv(‘n 
a broad outline of wdiat 1 w^ant bv this Kesolution I would like to add one 
word about the Pharten'd High Pourts and the original (‘ivil ]urisdiction 
which IS the direct out conn* ot the High Courts being the successors in 
office of the Supri'me Courts in ^^adras Calcutta and Bombay It is yyell 
that these courts ouglit not to tie regulated by the Court-fees Act, and 
those precisions which apply noyy might ver\ yy'oll hf* left to apply to 
these particular courts f have stated in my Resolution that I yvant an 
expert committee y\ath a non-official majority It is for this reason There 
are numerous experts in this branch of legislation among the non-officials, 
hut there is a general feeling among the Members of the Council that yy’e 
need not put in a clause requiring that there ought to be a majority- of non- 
officials T am not veiw keen about it. I am anxious that there ought 
to be a committee which would go into these different rates and the various 
provisions of the Act and their interrelation with each other yydth a view to 
find out a nuire equitable and rational svstem of levying court-fees With 
these words T commend m\ Resolution for acceptance 

The ProNouRABLE Mr H G. HAIG (Home Secretary) : Sir, after the 
soaring expenene^^s nf rny friend the Honourable the Mover and myself 
and other Honourable Members this morning, this seems to be rather a 
pedestrian topic to be discussed. It is certainly one of considerable com- 
plexity and I hope ih(‘ House wdll bear with rao if I explain the existing 
position. The scheme of the existing Court-fees Act is that the circuim- 
stances in which court -fees are leviable and the principles and methods of 
assessment are contained in the Act itself, while the rates at which fees 
are levied are contained in Schedules. So much for the Act. Now as 
to who can amend’ it. It has been provided in the Devolution Rules that 
judicial stamps, which means court-fees, Is a provincial subject, subject to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature in one matter only, namely, fees in 
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relation to suits and proceedings in the High Courts under their original 
jurisdiction. The position therefore is that legislation to amend the Court- 
fees Act is primarily a matter for the Local Governments. The Govern- 
ment of India are conscious that there are numerous defects in the Act 
as it now stands, and, in spite of the constitutional position which I have 
just explained, they did take up, a few years ago, the question of amending 
the Act itself, while leaving the Schedules laying down the rates of fees 
to be amended by the provinces. Even such a limited measure as that 
needed the concurrence* f)f thf* Ijocal (jovernrnents. A Bill was intro- 
duced ill the Assembly dealing \^ith the procedure, principle and methods 
of realising It was introduced in March 1924, was circulated for 

opinion and referred to a Seltad (\.mniittee. The Select Committee put 
a great deal of work into this ver\ complicated subject and presented its 
report to the* Assf'mhly on the Nth September 1925. The matter was 
not further pursiu'd at the moment because it was known that the Taxation 
Eruiuiry CVmuuilt<‘e wcaild Imve* tlie subject under consideration, and with 
llu' (liBKolulion of lla* Assernblv, the Bill lias lapsed. That is, Sir, the 
(*xisting position. ]\3\ Honourable friend’s Kesolutioii in which he proposes 
a commit tei* to recast tho sedieduU's of f(‘es implies central legislation for 
this pur))()si*. That, Sir, is an (mtire reversal of the existing position 
whicli has be(‘n in forc'c sinct* the introduction of the Keforrns. Local 
( hivc'rnuKmts havt* bec-n eonsultod on this propf>sal. whicli was contained 
in the report (jf the Taxation }hu|uirv Committee, that there should be a 
uniform scale of tea's iin])oseil throughout India, and their replies, or most 
of them, are still awaited, but 1 hope the Housf' will understand that 
there are gravt* dinieulii(*s in tlie way of accepting such a proposal. The 
Govt'rimu'nl ol India obvio\isl;\ can come to no conclusion until the replies 
of liocal (i()\ ('rnineiits ])a\(' Ivaai n'ceivc'd and consid('r(*d. but I think it is 
OTil\ right to put before ibe House at the moment certain obvious objec- 
tions wlueb must ocanir to an^bo(l^. The hrst consideration, and one that 
always ap])i*als ver\ strongl\ to Ib'ovineial Governments, is the argument 
of hiu'iict*. Tlu* ('xisting financial settlement, known as the Meston 
Settlf'nu'iit, which distributed the sources of taxation between the Gov- 
ernment of India and tlu* various Local Governments, assigned this item 
of court -f(‘es to Local GovernnK*nts. If now the Government of India 
are to --tf*}) in and impose a uniform scale of coniT-fees throughout India, 
th('y ma\ in some cas(*s be •reducing the scale in force in certain provinces; 
in olht*r words taking away from the provinces certain existing sources of 
r('\(*nue- V<:ain it is contt'mplated under the* existing financial settlement 
that Local Govevmm iits. it the\ choose, (am ('ulmiua* tho i*ates for court- 
fees, and (*eriain TiOcai Governments have done so already. If the G(jv- 
ernuu'ut of India ara to impose a uniform scab* throughout lndi;i. it laJ'v 
away from Local G(n(*rnments this slight measure of elasticity in their 
finances, and I think it is (]uite clear that there w^ould be the gravest objec- 
tion on the part of Local Governments to anv proposal of this nature, UTib*‘*s 
it was accompanied simultaneously by a revision of the financial settle- 
ment, and that is hardly a matter that can be taken up at the moment. 
I need hardly lay stress on the point that local opinion in some places may 
resent the roiTOval of their existing authority to deal with court-fees as 
they please. But there is possibly a more practical point. It is by no 
means certain that uniformity in court-fees throughout India is really suit- 
able to the conditions of India, a country where in the different provinces 
conditions — economic and otherwise — differ very largely. I do not want 
to express any (^pinion on that point at the moment, but at any rate it 
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IB £k matter which will obviously have to be considered when the proposals 
of the Taxation Enguiry Committee, to which I have referred, come up 
for final decision. 

Well, Sir, so much for the proposal that the Government of India 
should introduce legislation for the purpose of laying down uniform rates 
of court -fees. The other point which was touched upon by my Honourable 
friend was, if I may say so, a somewhat theoretical one which has been 
discussed by theorists many times, namely, that court-fees should not 
exceed in the aggregate the cost of the administration of civil justice. 
Well, Sir, the Taxation Enquiry Committee referred to this point, and it 
seems to me that they made some wise reflections. They drew attention 
to the fact that there are other considerations than an actual balancing 
•of cost against r(3ceipts to be taken into account. They pointed out very 
clearly that there are dangers in court-fees being fixed too low just as 
there are dangers -in court-fees being fixed too high. In this country it 
hardly needs any argument to point out the special dangers in having 
court-fees too low. Litigation is a popular practice in India and frivolous 
or excessive litigation like other things in excess is vicious, and I think 
it is the experience of most Honourable Members that already in India 
there is a good deal of frivolous and unnecessary litigation which really 
does harm to the community. I do not say for a moment that on that 
account we should deny justice to those who require it, but at any rate we 
have to balance the considerations, the disadvantages of too low court- 
fees against the disadvantages of too high court-fees, and it appears to 
me that the conclusion of the Committee is a reasonable one. They say : 

“ Having regard to all these considerations the Committee are of opinion that 
while the pitching of the scale of fees so as to produce a revenue just sufficient to 
(Over all the cost of the administration of civil justice is an ideal to be ainied at,” 

— and in this life we very seldom realise our ideals : 

“financial considerations may justify the State in (barging tr^rnething more provided 
that the fees charged are not such as to cause substantial hardship to any class and 
particularly to the poorer litigants.” 

But, Sir, in practice this ideal which my Honourable friend commends 
to our aitentiun is one that it is exceedingly difficult to attain. We cannot 
really nseertain with any degree of exactitude the cost of the adminis- 
tration of civil justice. There are items mixed up with other items 
exceedingly difficult to disentangl^, and this is not any theoretical expres- 
sion oT opinion We have had in the past painful experience of the diffi- 
culties of trying to ascertain the cost of the administration of civil justice. 
In 1886, the Government of India undertook an elaborate inquir\ extend- 
ing over a period of more than 4 years with a view to ascertaining the 
extent to which the cost of the administration of civil justice in India was 
met by the revenues derived from court-fees Mid other receipts of civil 
courts. I think possibl\ at that time the idea underlying the inquiry 
was not the one that (‘ommends itself to my Honourable friend- The 
Government of India may have been afraid that civil justice was costing 
something more than the receipts. In the Eesolution issued by them in 
1890 the Government of India pointed out that the calculations were ex- 
tremely intricate and that, notwithstanding the labours that had been 
bestowed, the result could only be considered to he approximately oozreeL 
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In 1914, when the question was raised again, Sir William Meyer pointed out 
that it was impossible to prepare such a statement without a careful and 
detailed inquiry and after the experience of the inquiries of the years 
1886-1890 the Government of India did not consider it desirable to embark 
on the expenditure of time and labour w^hich such an inquiry necessitated- 
Sir, the position of the Government of India is still the same. They con- 
sider that the preparation of these figures with any degree of accuracy would 
involve an immense amount of labour, and the entertainment of additional 
staff — no one I suppose wishes for such a thing; and even then there will 
always be some dispute as to the accuracy and completeness of the figures. 
Moreover, the point is not really a very practical one. All authorities seem 
to agree that there is no very marked divergence between the real cost of 
civil justice and the receipts. There is an interesting note on this subject 
which is printed in Volume II of the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s 
Report — a note by the Legal Adviser to the Committee, — and this is his 
conclusion on the whole subject : 


“ There may be some difference of opinion.” 


He is quoting a pronouncement by a Committee appointed in the Central 
Provinces in 1922 : 

” ' There may be some difference of opinion whether the receipts from court-fees 
should be expected to produce a net revenue or only to cover the cost of litigation. 
There ran be no doubt that at present they do not do the latter’. Since their report 
was written court-fees have been enhanced in the Central Provinces with the result 
that the deficit appears to have been wiped off. In Burma, Assam and the Punjab 
it appears probable that a statement prepared on the lines described above w’ould show 
that the administration of civil justice is resulting in a loss, while in one or two 
provinces, and especially in Bengal, it may perhaps be shown to be resulting in a profit.” 

Well. Sir, 1 do not know w tudlier my ’Honourable friend would recom- 
mend in provinc(‘s wdiero the administration of civil justice is shown to 
be resulting at present in u loss that the fees should be enhanced- I 
should be surprised to hear liim supporting such a proposal. In any 
case these attempts to equate the cost and the receipts seem to me 
to he very theoretical, and T would venture to urge that it is better to 
proceed on the existing lines, amending obvious defects in the procedure 
of the present Act and leaving, at any rate under present conditions, the 
rates of ft'es to Ix' fixed by the provinces. 1 trust. Sir, that the House 
will not support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr- V. RAMADAS PANTIILU (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, this morning I find myself in the somewhat curious posi- 
tion of being able to agree with both the Mover of the Resolution and 
the Honourable JVIember who opposed jt. I agree with my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Ghjiri in Uiinking that the Court-fees Act does require 
considerable emendation and overhauling ; many of the provisions are 
anomalous and some of them are inequitable and they are fully set out in 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Report. Therefore I do not propose 
to travel over that ground. I am therefore in entire ^sympathy with the 
object of his Resolution, At the same lime I agree with the Honourable 
Mr. Haig that the small measure of fiscal autonomy, which the provinces 
^njoy with regard to this subject — this head Provincial Revenue — ought 
not to be interfered with by the Government of India. As a matter of 
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principle I agree. Therefore I am in agreement with most of what 
he said with regard to the provinces being left to deal with this matter* 
But there is one matter to which he alluded and cn which I wish to 
offer a few remarks. He said that the question of court-fees of High 
Courts is a matter within the jurisdiction of the Central Government. 1 
wish ho had told the House what the Government of India proposed to 
do in that matter. At present the position of the High Courts is a 
very anomalous one- Probably my non-lawyer friends here do not know 
that the Chartei'ed High Courts levy taxation by wa\ of court-fee, with- 
out any legislative control by executive powers.’ The Indian Court-fees 
Act does not appl) to Chartered High Courts. In the Bombay High 
Court on every suit instihitod in the Original Side a fixed fee of Rs. 15 
is levied at tlio outset- In the Calcutta High Court a fee of Rs. 20 
levied, and in the High Court in my province, Madras, an initial fee of 
Rs. 150 is levied suits whose value is less than Rs. 10,000 and an 
additional fee' at so much for every Rs 5,000 over the Rs- 10,000 of 
initial value ; and in addition to these fees the} cdiarge what are called 
sitting f(‘ 0 b for the Judges and various otlu‘r fees, whkdi ultimately amount 
to something considerable. This is a very anomalous state of affairs; 
and High Courts, other than Bomba} , IVladras and Calcutta, follow a 
different 'procedure. The throe Chartered High Courts have got different 
scales. These three Chartered High Courts are entire!} proceeding upon 
executive powers to Icwy the sourcci of revenue and they are not con- 
trolled by the Legislature — certainly an anomalous position. Wo find 
that while the fees in some small cas(‘s in High Courts run up to very 
large amounts, the High Court administerh justice in vciy heavy cases 
where the entire court-fee levied is considerably less than what is paid 
on a trumpery suit in the mofussil court. The Hig'h Court consists of a 
body of Judges w'hose time is very valuable and they are very highly paid 
Judges, and they should work on the principle of at least a quid pro quo 
for Ihe seniees rendfrt* I Wiltin' (io\ernnK‘ut Ik legitimately entitled 
to a large revenue, very small revenue is got, and vice vcTsa. These arc* 
things which I think ought to receive the attention of the Government of 
India ver\^ immediately, and 1 hope that at least so far as that portion 
of the Resolution of Mr- Chari, which relates to court-fees leviable in 
High Courts is concerned, the Honourable Member for Government may 
find it easy lo accej)t it in that' restricted sense, or even if he does not 
accept it, to do what he can to induce the Government of India to take 
up that matter Those who go into the ([uestion of court-fees will see 
that this is a matter which requires very urgent attention. There is 
cme other portion of the Taxation Enquiry Committee's Report to which 
I wish to draw the attention of the Honourable the Home Secretary. 
The Committee has pointed out that in 1886 and on other occasions when 
Committees wanted to find out the proper and equitable mode of levying 
court-fees, they found that data were not available and the figures given 
in the Administration Reports of Civil Justice were inadequate for the 
purpose and therefore thev made two recommendations. One recommend- 
ation is "that the Reports on Administration of Civil Justice 
there should be introduced a classification of receipts from court- 
fees and charges on account of courts and they set out certain 
heads under which this account is to be maintained; and secondly, they 
recommended that inquiries by officers trained both in the law of stamps 
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court-fees and in procedure in accounts be undertaken. Without 
these two things being done and without Committees being afforded 
ample material to proceed, the} said it would not be possible for any 
Committee to fix the scale of court-fees equitably and uniformly. I 
hope the Government of India will pay some attention to that part of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Keport and inaugurate that inquiry, 
and also introduce the classification in the accounts. With these words, 
Sir, I would neither say that 1 support the Eesolution nor oppose it- I 
merely wanted to say that in one fnatter at least the Government oft 
India ought to move and in other matters the provinces ought to move. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint an expert 
Committee, witli a non-official majority, to revise the Court-fees Act and the Schedule 
thereto in such manner as to pitch the scale of court-fees as low as possible consistently 
with the production of revenue just sufficient to cover all the costs of the administra- 
tion of Civil Justice.’ ” 

The motion w^as negatived. 


MOTION E/i; APPKE(^d AT ION OK THE RESULTS ACHIEVED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA DELEGATION TO SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


J’liK HonuIjHajjle iiiE PllF^SlDFNT: J>etor(‘ we proceed to the next 
Resolution, I think I should tell the House that in connection with the 
decision arriv(Hl at vesterduy that tim(‘ should be given to discuss the 
statement made b\ th(‘ Honourahle the Leader of the House on the Indian 
question in South Africa, 1 ha\e received notice of a motion from the 
Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha which runs as follows : 

“ This Council betjs to con\cy to Hi.s Excellency the Governor General in Council 
Its appieciation of the results achieved by the Government of India delegation to the 
recent Round I'uble Conterence on the Indian que,stion in South Africa, and expresses 
ihe hope that the direct lelations that have now been established may eventuate in 
lasting amity between India and South Africa by the satisfactory settlement -of anv 
questions that might still ie<}uiie adjustment.” 

The Council will notice* that tiiis is not couched in the form of a Resolu- 
tion. It is not a recommendation to the Governor General in Council- 
1 should hav(‘ [inferred myself that the discussion should have come up 
on a Resolution, but I quite understand the difficulties of the Honourable 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha and his friends. Indeed I do not know^ that I my- 
self could frame a Resolution recommending the Governor General in 
Council to do anything that the Government have not already done. Tlie 
motion is one wffiich is contemplated by Rule 24-A. of the Indian Legis*- 
lative Rules, that is to say, it can only be moved with the previous con- 
sent of the Member of the Government concerned and of the Chair. I 
have ascertained that the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah does 
not object to the motion, and 1 therefore give my consent to its being 
moved to-morrow morning* 



BEBOLUTION BE EEMOVAL OE EESTRICTIONS IMPOSED ON 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS IN REGARD TO THE DISPENSING 
OE OPIUM. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras; Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I her to move the following Resolution which stands in 
my name : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the restrictions 
now imposed on registered medical practitilmers who do their own dispensing in respect 
of such matters as the »nainlenance ot detailed accounts foi opium or opium prepaid* 
tions prescribed or dispensed by them, as medicines foi their patients, be relaxed/' 

Sir, with your permiysion, 1 propose to make a binall verbal alteration of 
which I have given notice, /.(?., for the word “or’’ between the words 
^ “prescribed” and “dispensed’’ to substitute the word “and”. If I have 
your permission, Sir, 1 shall make the change. 

The Honourable the PUhlSIDENl' : The Honourable Member may 
make the change.* 

The HoNouRAjiLE lUo Sauib Dr. U. BAM A BAIJ : Sir, the question ot 
preventing the growing oipium habit among the people ot India has been 
engaging the serious attiaition of the Government and the public during 
the past half a century. Alongside of it, there was also the graver ques* , 
tion of producing opium in India for purposes of export to China and 
other foreign countries. But how far the Government of India have 
attempted to check this drug evil among the people, without external 
pressure, history has yet to record. True, th(‘re \i’as a Boyal Commission 
appointed in 1893 to inquire into, and devise wa;ys and means to break, 
the opium habit among the inhabitants of India and China, but like man} 
other Boyal Commissions it proved to be an eye-^^ ashing one, unpro- 
ductive of any tangible good to the people- One important finding of 
that Commission however which has a direct bearing on the subject of 
this Eesolution is worthy of mention here. The Commission found that 
opium almost everywhere in India was the common domestic medicitie 
of the people; that it was extensively used for non-medical and quasi- 
medical purposes and that the non-medical uses were so interwoven with 
the medical uses that it would not be practicable to draw a distinction 
between them in the distribution and sale of the drug. They found 
further that as regards the use of opium as a stimulant, the practice of 
taking the drug in pills or infusions was of old-standing and was generally 
followed in moderation and without injurious consequences; and that/ 
as to this quasi-medical habit, the evidence of the medical witnesses led to 
the conclusion that in the circumstances of India in respect to climate, 
diet, modes of living and medical aid, this use is probably on the whole 
beneficial. This was just the kind of finding which the Government of 
India had wanted- It exonerated the Government from all blame and 
gave them a free hand to carry on their nefarious trade in opium with 
unabated vigour and unrestricted rigour- According to Sir Richard Dane, 
who was one of those who had served in the Royal Commission alluded 
to above, and who was formerly Inspector-General of Salt and Excise in^ 
India: 

“ the use of opium is a serious evil and even when used in moderation, it has an 
enervatma tenancy and is therefore a dangerous thing for the nation. There must 
either be complete prohibition or complete licence. The evils arieing from the abuse 
of opium are so swfens that prohibition is probably preferable.” ^ ^ 

( 260 ) 
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T^ie Goilermiient of India cliose the latter alternative, namely, complete 
licence "instead of complete prohibition for the sake of revenue, ignoring 
altogether the human aspect of the problem involved in this transaction, 
with the result that abuse of opium has become rampant in spite of their 
vigilance. 

The licensed opium vendor, as the trusted agent of’ the Government for 
the sale of opium, is, in the opinion of the Government, not likely to be a 
party to bring about this abuse of opium among the people, by any indis- 
creet or indiscriminate sale of opium. The Government of India looked 
therefore for this abuse of opium from other and unexpected quarters and 
they cast their suspicious eyes on the poor medical practitioners. The restric- 
tions imposed on the medical y)ractitioners who do their own dispensing are 
really aAoying and harassing. The previous sanction of the Revenue 
Board is necessary for the importation of opium or opium preparations. 
The medical practitioners are required to give the composition of patent 
drugs, which it is impossible for them to do. Every application is to bear 
a stamp duty of Rs. 1-8, if the medicine has to be imported from foreign 
countries or from outside the j)rovinc*e. If a particular medicine is out of 
stock and is not avju’lablt* within the Presidency and the yaliie of it too is 
comparatively small, then its importation from outside the province will 
cost Rs. 1-8 extra. This is a hardship on the patient besides being a worry 
to the practitioner not to miuition the delay entailed in getting the required 
permit. Considering all these, the doctor may have to drop prescribing this 
particular medicine, while the patient may bo deprived of an opportunity 
of a ready cure. The bureaucratic wheel often moves slowly and the appli- 
cation is seldom received in time to be duly sanctioned. The sale of opium 
from one shop to another and from one shop to a doctor, who owns no 
dispensary, has to be effected onI\ after permit has been obtained from 
the Collector. Emergent rocpiests for opium preparations often have to 
remain uncomplied with, owing to this restriction. Then comes the 
accounting process vhich is simpl> tedious and exacting. There can be 
no objection to maintaining accounts for the quantities of opium purchased 
and prescribed by the doctor. But, then, there are certain cases in which 
very small quantities of opium are prescribed with other drugs’ in combina- 
tion and in such proportion that they cannot be used as intoxicants or 
cannot produce the drug habit in the patients unless taken in large quanti- 
ties when the proportion of other drugs will have to be correspondingly 
increased, resulting in dire consequences to the patients. The Excise rules 
require that even these fractions of doses have to be accounted for so that 
the totals might tally. For instance, Palvis Greta Aromatic Cum-opii is 
one such preparation which is largely prescribed daily in every dispensary. 
The opium content of this preparation is 1 in 40. About 4 grains to 90 
grains of the preparation are prescribed in a day and the opium content 
for these small quantities varies from 0*100 to 2^5 grains- All these have 
to be accounted for in detail vdth their drug contents and opium contents 
and the patient’s addresses and the doctor’s signature are required to be 
taken and the file of prescriptions preserved for some years. Similarly 
there are preparations like Tine. Camphor Co., Pulvis Kino Co., etc., which 
must undergo the same tedious process of acooumting. This is' the sort of 
restriotioH’ placed on the doctor and indirectly on the patient, to prevent 
the latter from acquiring the drug habit. But let us examine the position 
of the man in the street who must he safeguarded With greater care and 
vigilance. Every injdividual can obtain from the licensed vendor not less 
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than one tola of opium at a time for his daily use. But there is nothing 
to prevent that individual from concealing it or distributing it to his friends 
and obtaining another tola the same day and going on in this way for any 
length of time. So long as that individual takes care not to possess more 
than one tola of opium daily, he is free. Who is the greater danger to 
eooiety, the medical man or the licensed vendor, it is for you to picture. 
In a large dispensary, where there are a good number of prescriptioils of 
this kind daily, to work out the opium contents in each of those prepara- 
tions and enter them in a register, noting down at the same time the names 
and addresses of the parties and other particulars is really beyond the* 
patience and endurance of a busy practitioner. While in the midst of his 
professional work, the Excise Officer comes in to clieck the ac^Wnts and 
pesters him with a thousand and one questions arul many a dying patient 
has to wait till this gentleman, dressed in a -brief little authority, is satis- 
factorily answered and disposed of. Countless are the account books th(' 
medical practitioner has to maintain, one for opium, one for morphia, one 
for cocaine and one each for a host of these intoxicating drugs which the 
doctor has perforce to use to save an individual from suffering and death 
The medical practitioner is trusted to keep poisons, to handle poisons, to 
prescribe poisons, and yet he has not got to account for them except by an 
entry in the prescription book. But with regard to opium and opium con- 
tents, he is treated as a suspect. Ts it because the fxovernnjent think 
that the medical practitioner might set up illicit trade in opium and other 
intoxicants among his constituents that such rigid rules are enforced ? Sus- 
picion seems to lurk in every lino of those rules. On behalf of the inde- 
pendent medical profession who do Iheir own dispensing. T can assure the 
Government that the medical practitioners are a band of honest workers 
engaged in the noble task of curing the sick and suffering and not in that 
demoralising traffic of selling opium and othcT intoxicants. 


The Honourable Colonel Symons, than whom no more ardtuit supporter 
^ and bold advocate of the cause of the medical profession can be 

found in India at the present day, is not unawrare of the oppres- 
sion^ of the Excise Department and the hardships the medical practitioners 
undergo on account of the extreme stringency of the Excise rules. As 
President of the All-India Sub-Assistant Surgeons' Conference, held in 
Madras last* year, he was appraised of the difficulties of the profession and, 
while sympathising with the unfortunate lot of the profession, he said he 
would do his level best to have their disabilities removed. It is a happ\ 
augury that he has since been transformed into a higher sphere of activity 
and is now the Head of the Medical Administration in India. I hope he 
will lend the full W'eight of his position anrl authority and espouse 
tke cause and redress the wrongs of the much-nogloctcd medical profession 
throughout this countr 3 ^ Thanks to the recent awalcening in China and 
India and the j)reRsure exerted by thf3 League of Nations, the Government 
of India have since resolved to pursue a policy of total prohibition of opium 
in India and the abolition of I he trade with China. The memorable speech 
of His Excellency Lord Jleiuling on the 9th February, 1926, to surrender 
the revenue from opium to achieve this noble end is an indication of their 
earnestness. The Government can therefore have no manner of objection 
to relax the opium rulei^ and give the independent registered medical practi- 
tioners less worry and more freedom in attending to their professional 
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duties. ^ fervently appeal to the Government to be more generous with 
the medical practitioners and to wholly exempt them from the operation 
of the Excise rules, so far as drugs in use for treatment are concerned, 
which go only to fetter the hands of the medical profession and thereby 
frustrate the object of the Government to make medical aid more cheap 
and less irksome. I appeal also to the Honourable non-official Members in 
this Council to stand by the medical profession in their hour of distress — 
a profession that is ever ready to help them in their suSerings — and record 
their united votes in favour of this Resolution. With these words, Sir, T 
move this Resolution for favour of acceptance by this House. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : This 
Resolution also, Sir, raises a very definite constitutional issue, and I will 
confine my remarks to trying to make those issues clear and also the 
position of the Government of India in regard to this Resolution. As 
regards poisons and other dangerous drugs such as cocaine, the rules and 
regulations which govern the distribution and sale of these preparations 
are solely matters for the concern of the Provincial Governments. 
Equally so as regards opium. Under section 6 of the Opium Act, the rules 
for the local distribution and sale of opium and opium preparations are 
framed by the Local Governments subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. That control is exercised in accordance with the present 
Reformed constitution. The Government of India’s concern in the matter 
of opium is primarily as regards regulation of the cultivation, manufacture 
and export of opium and opium preparations. But apart from this, the 
Government of India have undertaken very definite international obliga- 
tions. Under article 6 of the Protocol of the Second Opium Conference, 
signed at Geneva on February 19th, 1925, the following requirements were 
laid down: 

“ Contractine; parties shall require that all persons engapjed in the manufacture, 
import, sale, distribution or export of the said substances, (that is to say opium and 
opium preparations), shall obtain a licence or permit to engage in these operations. 

Further, contracting parties shall require that such persons shall enter in their 
l)ooks a notice of the manufacture, imports, exports, sales and all other distribution 
of the said substances. 

This requirement shall not necessarily apply either to supplies dispensed by medical 
practitioners or to sales by duly authorised chemists on medical precriptions, provided 
in each case the medical prescriptions are filed and preserved by the medical practitioner 
or chemist.” 

It will be clear to the House that the Government of India cannot accept 
any proposal which would infringe this solemn undertaking. At the same 
time medical practitioners must either keep accounts or they must file their 
prescriptions dealing with opium and opium preparations. But never- 
theless, if Local Governments, having regard to local conditions, find it 
necessary to enforce still more stringent regulations on medical practitioners 
in this matter, it is a question entirely within their discretion and a discre- 
tion with which the Government of India cannot constitutionally interfere. 
In these circumstances, Sir, and having regard to the obligations of the 
Government of India, I would ask the Honourable Member to withdraw 
his Resolntion. * 

, SoNOtfRABLB Rao Sahib Dr. U, RAMA BAU: If the Honourable 
Member prpndises that he 'viH send my speech and also his speech to the 
Lodal Governments for their consideration, I have no- objection to with- 
draw. ^ ^ 
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Tjib Honourable Mr. A. Y. L. BEAYNE : I am prepared to agree that 
these discussions should be forwarded to Local Governments for their con- 
sideration. 


The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. EAMA EAU : Then I will withdraw 


The Eesolution was, by leave of the Council, withdraviTi. 


SOCIETIES EEOISTEATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE (Berar Eepresentative) : Sir, 

1 beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Societies Eegistration 
Act, I860, for certain purposes, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
be taken into consideration. 

The amending Bill which has been brought in and which I ask the 
Honourable Members to consider, is a very simple and easy measure. It 
<50nsiBts of only two clauses and these two clauses really introduce only 
•one little addition to the existing law. As early as 1860, nearly 70 years 
ago, this Act which I seek to amend was enacted, and it really says a great 
deal for the drafting of those days that for 70 years it has endured without * 
requiring any amendment- The circumstances have changed now and 
these altered circumstances do require a little modification. The Preamble 
of this Act mentions only literature, science and charities in the title itself. 
Then it adds further, th^ fine arts and diffusion of useful knowledge. Then 
there is a section 20 which introduces a number of other things into it, and 
it goes on further and further, so that to get at the scope of this Act it 
means that we must read its Title, Preamble and section 20 Apparently 
this has caused some confusion- The late Mr- Gokhale is, T think, very 
well known to all Members hero; his statue used to be in the vestibule of 
the old Council. I do not know whether it is in this building, it may be 
somewhere among the veiled figures, but I did not see it. Mr Gokhale 
in 1905 established his Society called the ‘‘Servants of India Society,'' and 
he thought it would come under the heading of the “Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge."’ That Society does educational work and social work, and has 
also founded a school of political thought which was known as “Moderate" 
at one time. Since then it has been called “Liberal" and now I suppose 
it functions under the title of “National." That school is there and its 
principles are there ; they have not changed and everything is going on 
in the same way. Two attempts were made to get this Society registered 
and on both occasions the Eegistrar of Societies thought that this Society 
4id not come within the scope of this Act and the registration was refused. 
Bo there arose a difficulty and I suppose the only remedy would have been 
for Mr. Gokhale to go to a court and ask for a direction to the Eegistrar 
fhat he should register the Societv. But he did not take that course. The 
■only other Act that can govern this case is the Act of 1918, the Companies 
Act. It 'S possible, T believe, to get this Societv registered under that 
Act, hilt there js a certain bad odour about it. The Society would Eave 
to call itself a Company under that Act, and these people who want to 
establish schools of political politics would not wish to call themselves a 
comnanv because a company has a cpmmercial connotation. Anything 
recistered -tfnder tb,e Comnanies' Act has to have a tail added to its name 
of bcin<r ^'limited It may be any company, but if you get R regsstnred 
it will have to be So-and-So Company, Limited.' Now people who want to 
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^establish st^hools for spreading learning would not lik^ to have, this tail to 
the name of their schools of being called “limited*'. Therefore there is 
a real sentimental objection, and I believe a real objection too, to going 
under the Companies Act. So the only remedy left is to have this Act 
amended; and this amendment when it was discussed in the other place 
fortunately was not objected to too much and the amendment that has 
been printe d here is merely a drafting amendment as we call it, and I am 
disposed to accept it. It is not therefore necessary for me to go into the 
whole matter at great length at any rate at this stage unless some objections 
are raised, in which case I shall answer them; but in their absence I con- 
t(‘nt myself with moving that this Bill be taken into consideration. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honoukable the PBESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG (Home Secretary): Sir, I beg to 
move the amendment which stands in my name : 

“ That in clause 2 — 

(1) before the words ‘ In section 20 ’ the words ‘ In the Preamble to and ’ be 

inserted ; 

(2) the letter and brackets ‘ (a) the word ‘ and ’, and the whole of sub*claas6 

(6), be omitted.” 

These, Sir, are very small amendments and I am glad that my Honourable 
friend has expressed his willingness to accept them. I need only say 
that the first amendment is purely a drafting one. The relevant words 
which it is sought to amend occur both in the Preamble and in section 20, 
and the object of this first amendment is merely that the same words 
should be inserted in the Preamble as are being inserted in section 20. 

The second point seeks to confine the amendment of this Act to the 
particular object which the Mover of the Bill had in mind. I understand, 
Sir, that in regard to this particular class of society there is a sentimental 
feeling that they would prefer to be called “society” rather than “company", 
and in deference to that sentiment the Government of India have decided 
for their part to accept the amendment which will enable these societies 
bo register themselves under the Societies Eegistration Act. The Govern- 
ment of India see no necessity to extend the provisions of the Societies 
Eegistration Act any further to overlap the provisions of the Companies Act. 
The words contained in sub-clause (b) of clause 2 of this Bill are already 
contained substantially in section 26 of the Companies Act, and the Gov- 
ernment of India therefore think it unnecessary that they should be re- 
peated. Sir, I move the amendment. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honoubablb Mr. G. S. KHAPABDE : I move, Sir, that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, and as amended further by the 
XJouncil of State, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 
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fltECTION OP A PANEL FOE THE CENTEAL ADVISOfeY 
COUNCIL FOE BAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PKESIDENT : Honourable Members will now pro- 
ceed to elect a panel of 8 members from which 6 members shall be selected 
td serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


ELECTION OF A PANEL FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I move that this Council do proceed to elect in the manner described in 
the rules published in the Home Department Notification No. F.-49, dated 
the 22nd August, 1922, as amended by the Home Department Notification 
No. D.-794-C , -dated the 30th January, 1924, a panel consisting of 6 mem- 
bers from which 2 will be nominated to serve on the Standing Committee 
to advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce 

The motion was adopted 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock, on Wednesday, 
the 28rd February, 1927 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWORN: 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy, K.C I.E , C.S.I. (Commerce Depart- 
ment : Nominated Official) : 


RESULT OF ITTE ELECTION TO THE PANEL FOR THE CENTRAL 
' ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have to announce to the House 
the result of the election held yesterday to the Central Advisory Council 
^or Railways. The following eight Members have been elected : 

The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wiacha, 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, 

The Honourable Sir John Bell, 

The Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy, 

* The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. Rama Rau, and 
The Honourable Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: With reference to the motion 
carried in this House yesterday that the Council should proceed to elect 
the panel for the Standing Committee to the Department of Commerce, 
I inform Honourable Members that nominations for the panel will be 
received by the Secretary up till the hour of noon to-morrow. 


MOTION RE APPRECIATION OF THE RESULTS ACHIEVED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA DELEGATION TO SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I beg to move the following Motion : 

** This Council begs to convey to His Excellency the Gk)vernor General in Council 
itfc appreciation of the results at&ieved by the Government of India delegation to the 
rdoent Bound Table Conference on the Indian question in South Africa, and expresses 
the hope that the direct relations that have now been established may eventuate in 
lastii^ amity between India and South Africa by the satisfactory settlement of any 
questions that might st»ll require adjustment.*' 

Sir, no words of mine are needed to commend this motion to the 
Council, in fact, the echo of the general wish expressed by 

( 267 ) A ‘ 
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the Honourable Members of this House the other day soon after the* 

popular Leader of the House had read the terms of *t8ie agreement, 

namely, that it is the duty of this Council to express its cordial apprecia- 
tion of the very valuable and strenuous efforts the Governor General in 
^ Council has made towards the solution of this vexed problem of South 
Africa. The problem has been the outstanding feature of Indian agitation 

for the last 30 years and more, and happily, owing to the exertions of 

two of our latest best Viceroys, it has now been finally settled. During 
the interval ‘ there has been a great deal of agitation on the subject. 
Many incidents and vicissitudes have occurred of a most undesirable 
character, but all the same, they have been removed. There was a 
time when, 1 am sorry to say, the climiax of the exasperations of the 
pnblic in India had reached the stage when they suggested there should 
be a kind of economic war with South Africa, as a measure of retaliation. 
However, Sir, by the statesmianship of our rulers and the common sense 
of tihe people t\'e never reached that calamity. We are in a position 
to-day to congratulate ourselves that a happy settlement has been reached. 
As la matter of fact, no two Viceroys have exerted themselves so stre- 
nuously with patience and perseverance, with judgment and statesman- 
ship, as Lord Beading and Lord Irwin. His Excellency Lord Beading, 
fi*om the day that he was appointed Viceroy of India nuade the most 
earnest efforts to see how this long-standing vexed problem could be 
settled and a via media established. We are glad to say fhiat owing to 
his perseverance and other qualities the question of how to bring about 
a via media w"as nearly established. However, his term of office expired 
and he had to leave India. But in Lord Irwin w^e found another Viceroy 
equally persevering, equally patient juid equally promising to bring the 
matter to an end, land fortunately for him, he has most successfully 
achieved that end. The two circumstances that were in his favour during 
the last six months are these. The Imperial Conference had discussed 
this question last summer in London and we all found that the attitude 
of General Hertzog, Prime Minister of the South African Union, and 
other members of it were so very favourably disposed towards the solution 
of the question. Another circumstance was that later on General Hertzog 
himself offered that his delegates should come here and see for themselves 
and understand, unofficially of course, the feelings and sentiments of the 
people here on this question* These two circumstances have been very 
fortunate in our case and led to a Bound Table Conference. A Bound Table 
Conference was on the lips of many people even before, but never mate- 
rialised. However, these two incidents brought the matter round and a 
Round Table Conference was fixed. It was held in December. Here too, 
happily, owing to the selection made by both sides, the South African 
Union and the Indian Government, we had as members of the delegation 
men in whom the public had very great confidence and who were men 
of distinction in public affiairs. That being the case, of course, everybody 
expected that there would be a good solution, and this happily has now 
become an accomplished fact. To my mind, Sir, it appears likg this: 
that the delegation went to work with something like the spirit of Locarno; 
the spirit of Looarno was there; there was an atmosphere of peace and 
good-will towards each other, and I think that has greatly helped In 
bringing about a solution. The historian of the future will say that 

like Locarno in Europe there was likewise a minor Locarno in South 
Africa. However,^ Sir, all is well that ends well, and we are all glad — 
the whole of India i6 glad so far as I can ^|e the pat)ers that aro 
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before me — that there is satisfaction all round on this settlement. It may 
be that, as usual, there are men who will be critics of the Government 
whatever the Government does or does not do ; but they do not matter. 

I believe there is general satisfaction all round on the subject, and that 
is a matter f6r congratulation on the part of ourselves and on the part 
of the Government of India. The only thing that now remains, as was 
said by the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah, is that the details 
will have to be settled and direct relations will have to be established; 
and I hope, as I have said in the motion, that the details and principles 
will also be discussed and agreed upon in the same spirit of good-will 
and cordiality as the main problem. With thes.' few remarks I take my 
seat. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUB FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, it is with great pleasure that I support the motion moved 
by my old friend, Sir Dinshaw Waeha and in doing so 1 congratulate 
the Govormnent of India on the conclusions reached by the Bound Table 
Conference on the Indian question in South Africa. I also extend my 
hearty corigratulalions to those Statesmen in South Africa who rendered 
such happy conclusions attainable'. In particular, our thanks are due to 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah, and his coadjutors, the Honourable Mr. 
Corbett, our old irii'ud the Bight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, the 
Honourable Sir Bhiro/e Sc'tlma, unolber Meiiiber of this Council, Sir 
Darcy Lindsa\ and Sir George Paddison. As my old friend here has 
pointed out, this question of Indians in South Africa has been a probh'm 
before the Govermnent of India for very many years. Each successive 
Viceroy has wliolebeartedl\ and unrestrainedly upheld India's viev\s, and 
it must be a matter of no small gratification to His Excellency Lord Irwin, 
as it is indeed to us, that an agreement has been arrived at during His 
Excellency’s term of office. Pre-eminent among the conclusions arrived 
at is the decision of the Union Government to drop the Class Areas Bill, 
and that this should have been achieved would alone have well justified 
the existence of the Honoimable Sir Muhammad Habibullah and his 
fellow- workers in their sphere of an Indian deputation to South Africa; 
but they have accomplished more and our thanks are unrestrainedly due 
to tjiem. 

Sir, I wish to refer briefly to the wise decision of Government in their 
invitation to a deputation from South Africa to visit us last autumn; 
and I applaud India on having extended to that deputation her open 
hospitality, the generous hospitality which India knows so well how to 
extend, better perhaps than any other country in the world. I^he deputa- 
tion must have returned to South Africa much impressed with all they 
saw and with a vivid recollection of a right royal reception at the hands 
of a kindly people; and, Sir, I cannot help thinking that that in itself 
paved the way for the gracious reception in South Africa of our deputation 
from India and contributed in no small degree to the crowning success 
of the Bound Table Conference. Sir, I will not proceed further; there 
are doubtless many other Members of this House who wish to speak, 
and I imagine that, on this auspicious occasion, **e’en the ranks of Tuscany 
oan scarce forbear to cheer''. 

The Honourable Mr. P, C. DESIKA CHAEI- (Burma: General): 
Sit, I have great pleasure in associating myself with the expression of 
appreoi^iiqn of the successful labours of the mission to South Africa. In 
eJepressing our gratitude to the delegation I hope we are voicing the feelings 
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of gratification and relief with which people of aU shades of opinion in 
this country received the terms of agreement between the Government of 
India and the Union Government. With pardonable feelings of pride I 
congratulate the deputation headed by the Honourable Leader of the 
fiouse, who hails from the same town as myself, on the ability and tact 
with which they handled a delicate and extremely difficult and baffling 
problem at a critical juncture, on their having concluded an acceptable 
and honourable compromise, and on having in fact accomplished a task 
which at this time last year was deemed well nigh impossible. I hope 
the Honourable Members of this House will share with me this feeling 
of pride on account of the fact that no less than three Members, including 
the Leader of the deputation, are Members of this House. I am not 
disposed to be critical at this juncture and I hope the Honourable Members 
of this House, to whatever party they may belong, will not embarrass 
the’ Governmenf whose unstinted efforts and sincere advocacy of the cause 
of Indians in South Africa will not be denied by anybody. Sir, I value 
the results of the deputation more on account of the changed angle of 
vision and the spirit of good-will with which the South African Govern- 
ment approached the Indian problem as embodied in the terms of the 
agreement, than on laccount of the terms themselves which have been 
conceded by the agreement. The terms are of this significance, that even 
South Africa has after all come to realise the gravity of the injustice done 
to the Indian population there and to recognise that Indians as human 
beings are entitled to a certain amount of consideration on the principle 
of live and let live, and that they have got a just claim to certain essential 
and rudimentary rights of domicile. We are all aware that Indians are 
still denied certain elementary rights and that the political and municipal 
franchise to which their domicile entitles them are not conferred upon 
Indians domiciled in the Union. But we have to take note of the fact 
that the Union has seriously begun to think of the uplift of the Indians 
there and that the Union Government evinces a desire to provide Indians 
with facilities for housing, sanitary armngements and education. It is 
also satisfactory to note that the Union Government is prepared to pro- 
vide Indians with advisory c(?mmittees of representative Indians with a 
view to solve the problem. 

Sir, it is not necessary for me to dilate upon the achievements of the 
delegation as contained in the agreement, a copy of which has been put 
into our hands. I find. Sir, from it that there is a definite abandonment 
of the vexed policy of segregation. We find in the terms of agreement 
the system of assisted emigration in place of repatriation, provision for 
thje entry of wives and minor children which are intended to enable 
Indians to live a happy life in the country of their domicile, a strict 
ai&erence to the principles of the Industrial Conciliation Act an<J Wages 
Ant to all people alike including Indians which enable all people to take 
th^ I>laoe on the basis of equal pay fot equal work and the acceptance 
of the pfincdple of limiting the diecretionary power to local authorities 
by statutory limitation and giving them the right of appeal when the 
time comes for it for revision of the Trade Licence Laws; these are 
advantages for the accomplishment of which we hqve to thank the deputa- 
tion. But I hope and trust the same spirit of good-will and co-operatiopa 
which ohafacterised the beginnings madeTorpthe happy relationship of 
the two Governments will enable the Union GoVemment to work out 1)he 
details in the same spirit, and I hope thei outstanding problems will be 
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worked out in the same spirit of co-operation and good-will. Sir, I once 
again appeal to the Members of the Swarajist Benches, and especially 
to tho Leader of that Party, not to make statements which are l^eW 
to mar the beginnings of that happy relationship of cordiality and friend- 
ship which are likely to promote the interests of Indians in South Africa. 
Sir, if the Honourable the Leader of the Swaraj Party would only resist 
the temptation to make statements which are likely to mar the good 
bepnnings, I believe the future of the domiciled Indians in South AWca 
will not be greatly imperilled. 

Sir, before I conclude, I should like to say one word as regards the* 
character of the Agent or Commissioner to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in South Africa. It is necessary that the Agent or Com- 
missioner to be appointed should be an Indian, because I think, Sir, that* 
an Indian as an Indian will be able to impress upon the Union Govern- 
ment more than any representative of British origin who would have air 
impress upon him of the character of a British Agent paid to champion: 
the Indian cause. A greater significance will be attached to the fact that 
an Indian is there, and that he is voicing the true national feeling when- 
ever this question arises again in South Africa. In making this suggestioni 
I am not actuated by any feeling that any representative appointed from 
among the ranks to which my Honourable friend Mr. Corbett belongs will 
fail in his duty, but it is necesstarv to appoint an Indian m order to 
impress upon the Union Government the right attitude of the Indian 
people. With these f(w words^ Sir, I heartily support the motion which 
is before the House, 


The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAK HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nc^minated Non-Official): Sir, as 1 have alv^ays taken a keen interest in 
the debates on the South African problem, it will not be right if I do not 
join to-day on such an auspicious occasion. At this time, 1 join the chorus 
on a different keynote. I used to be the bitterest of critics on the subject 
and I used to go to the length of saying that we should declare a war 
against South Africa. I even once told the Government that when one 
hundred per cent, of us are on one side on the S^ uth African question, 
if they do not help us, they are not our true Government. I am glad 
to find to-day that the British Government, specially our Indian Govern- 
ment, have been our true Government and they have helped Indians out 
of the humiliation and shame to which they were^ subjected in a foreign 
land. If we can be the bitterest enemies, I think we can also be the 
greatest friends, because after all knowing each other well as enemies 
at one time, if wC become friends again, we become much truer friends. 
I only hope, Sir, that our friendship will develop and the whole question 
will be settled satisfactorily once for all. Sir, I have known the Honour- 
able Sir Muhammad Habibullah for a long time, and from the very time 
I first saw him I could see in him a statesman of great calibre. Thougtt 
we should not ignore, as my friend Sir Dinshaw Wacha said, the spirit 
of Locarno, I think the spirit of the Empire as a whole to be united was 
much greater in England when the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions 
met than even Locarno, and those statesmen returned to their Dominions 
with' the changed a®?!® vision which was to a large extent responsible 
for this hapny settlement. But' as we call it in India, the "Sehra*’ t.e., 
tlie garland' is on the head of our great friend Sir Muhammad Habibullah. 
With these few words, I support the motion hastily. 
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The Honourable Baja NAWAB ALI KHAN (United Provinces : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official) : I rise, Sir, to support most cordially the motion which 
stands in the name of my Honourable friend, Sir Dinshaw WacEa. I feel 
it 10 be in the fitness of things that commendation for the successful issue 
of a very difficult and delicate mission — to quote the words used by 
the Leader of the House — relating To a question which deeply t ouches 
Indian national sentiment should come from the most senior Member of 
this Council who has always taken a deep interest in the status pf Indians 
in South Africa, and whose fearless patriotism is a guarantee that any 
praise that he may give in the matter will not be lightly given. In my 
opinion, the results announced to us the other day could n6t have been 
improved by any delegation that this country could have sent. For I should 
like the House to bear two facts in mind. The first is that only in July 
1925 Dr. Malan, Minister of the Interior, had stated in the Union Legisla- 
tive Assembly that the Indian, as a race in South Africa, was an alien 
element in the population and that no solution of the Indian question in 
Bouth Africa v^^ould be acceptable unless it resulted in a very considerable 
reduction of the Indian population in that eountr\ . The second fact is 
that the Areas Reservation Bill, the introduction of which provided the 
occasion for the speech to which I have just referred, was intended to 
achieve thi'’ object (1) by introducing commercial and residential segregar 
tion, (2) b} loipo-^ing restricii ns on the right of Indians to acquire im- 
moveable propert;v, and (3) b\ probibilin!., attc^r 1930 the admission ,into 
the Union from outside of the wives and minor children of Indians resident 
in South Africa. Dr. Malan ’s determination to place this Bill on the 
Statute-b^ok was frequently expressed, and in the evidence which was 
given before the Select Committee of the TTnion Legislative Assembly to 
which the Bill was referred, the representatives of European opinion in 
South Africa urged strongly, not only lhal the Bill should be passed but 
that its provisions should be made more drastic. The Indians in South 
Africa were of opinion that, if this legislation were passed, it would 
threaten the Indian comm unity' with absolute annihilation T am using 
the words of the South African Indian Congress The Paddison deputation 
helped to secure postponement of the legislation pending a Round Table 
Conference between the representatives of the Government of India and 
the Government of South Afritm on the Indian problem. This Conference 
has now asrreed, not merely that the Bill should be droppt'd, but has secured 
from the Union Government a declaration of policy “that it is their duty 
to devise ways and means and to take all possible steps for the uplifting 
of every section of their permanent population’' and “that in the provision 
of educational and other facilities the considerable number of Indians who 
remain part of the permanent population should not be allowed to lag 
behind other sections of the people Thus, not only is the Indian erm- 
munitv in South Africa saved from a measure which threatened it with 
annihilation, but is assured that “ it would not be allowed to lag 'behind 
,s©c?tions of the people No words of mine, Sir, are necessary to 
out the contrast between the position now reached as a refeult Of 
the Conference and the position as it was in Julv, 1925, when A respon- 
sible Mh^ater of the Union Government described the Indian as an alien 
and intrOd{Uoed lee^islation which was intended to reduce his Humber by 
drastically restricting his trading and proprietary rights. This, Sir, iii i 
transformation as happy as it is remarkable, and T am sure that ©v©i*v 
reasonable peracm^ in India and in South Africa vrill view the chauj^' 
unmixed satisfaction. To Indians in South AMca who, ever since the 
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was introduced, have been living in the shadow of segregation and other 
threats to their existing privileges, this part of the settlement must be a 
great boon. 

The next point in the settlement which I wish to dwell on is the scheme 
of assisted emigration. There seems to be a disposition in some quarters 
to regard this as something new and something improper. I do not 
pretend, Sir, to be an authority on this very complicated question, but 
it appears to me that the principle of assis^ting Indians to return from South 
Africa to India is as old as the Smuts-Gandhi settlement. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the evidence which Mr. Andrews gave before the Select Ccmmittee 
on the Areas Reservation Bill last year, this principle has the support of 
Mr. Gandhi himself. For my part. Sir, I fail to see how the assisted 
, emigration scheme can be described as “ new ". Its principal new 
feature is that, whereas under the existing S(‘heme of repatriation a person 
who accepts a free passage has to surrender his Union domicile irrevocably, 
under the new scheme no such surrender will be required, and this is a 
decided improvement. Nor, Sir, do I agree with those who think that 
the scheme is improper. I am unable to detect any element of impro- 
priety in it. It is entirely optional. It does not require any one to leave 
South Africa if he does not wish to. And it enables a person availing 
himself of the benefits of the scheme to return to South Africa, if he so 
desires, within B years of leaving the Uni(m. What possible objection can 
there be to a person migrating of his own free will to the land of bis own 
birth or the birth of his forefathers, if conditions in South Africa are not 
ooncenial? 

I would not detain the House, Sir, over the proposal of the Union 
Govenunent that the Government of India should appoint an agent in 
S'^iith Africa. I sincerely hope that Government will accede to this re- 
quest and send the most suitable man as their representative. If the right 
person is selected for it, the appointment may help to place relations 
between India and South Africa on an entirely new basis. 

liefereuce has been made, Sir, to the fact that nothing was done to 
secure for Indians in South Africa the political and the municipal franchise. 
J yield to no one, Sir, in the desire to see that Indians who have settled in 
otiier parts of His Majesty’s Dominions should have the same privileges 
as any other class of his subjects. But I recognise, Sir, that this is an ideal, 
the practical attainment of which must depend upon local circumstances. 
The position in South Africa is singularly difficult. I do not agree with the 
views w'hich the majority of white people in that Dominion hold on the 
question of Indian enfranchisement, but it would be idle to disguise the 
fact that it is their views which must affect the attitude of the Union 
Oovernment .in the matter. As the annexure says, it is not possible for 
that Government to take action which is much in advance of public opinion. 
We have no alternative, therefore, but to wait for a change in the opinion 
of the electorate in South Africa. Let us hope jbhat the friendliness which 
now marks the relations between the two countries will rapidly grow and 
bring about the change that we all want. The agreement provides for 
.^periodical qonsultatictti between the Government of India and the Govern- 
moni of the Union, and I have no doubt that, as soon as circumstances 
perpait, this 4jnestion will be taken up on the occasion of one of these 
periodical reviews, I would say the same thing about municipal rights. 

' To conclude, Sit, I would repeat what I Said at the start that this agreb- 
iment is the best that .cwM,have been secured in the circumstances, and 
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the delegation which negotiated it deserves the warmest oomitiendation. 
from this House and from India. To us, Sir, it is a matter of peculiar 
gratification that the leader, the deputy leader, and one member of the* 
delegation are Members of this House and the fourth — ^the Bight Honour- 
able Srinivasa Sastri w as once a Member of a former Council of State. Their 
achievement is in a way our achievement and the great credit which justly 
belongs to them for the success which attended their efforts is in a measure 
reflected on this House. I hope, Sir, the House will support Sir Dinshaw 
Waoha's motion unanimously. 

The Honouhable Kai Bahadur Lala KAM SABAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the motion which has been so 
ably moved by the Grand Old Man of this House, the Honourable Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha. It is la matter of pleasure to find that the Indian delegan- 
tit/n to South Africa was led by an Indian, the Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah, Leader of this House, who by his statesmanship achieved 
unexpected success. This is perhaps the first time that an Indian has led? 
such a deputation abroad — a delegation the personnel of which was received 
with universal satisfaction. The agreement brought about will be received 
in India and by the Indians in South Africa with feelings of gratification 
and relief, and it is hoped that this settlement will eventually lead to the 
complete fulfilment of the best hopes for the future of Indians in South 
Africa. Our thanks are due to Lord Beading, His Excellency Lord Irwin 
and the Government of India for the paternal interest they have taken in 
this matter. The Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the Bight 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna, the' 
Honourable Mr. Corbett, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mr. Bajpai and the other 
members of the delegation, deserve our hearty congratulations on having 
obtained a settlement, which has been li^tified by the Government of India 
and by the Union Government, and which it will be universally agreed is, 
in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, an eminent expert on South African 
affairs, ** honourable to both parties.*'. The terms are the best that were 
possible under the circumstances. The untiring services of Bevd. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews deserve great credit as they went a great deal to help both 
the delegations and the Union Government in its deliberations, and his 
^work was greatly responsible for creating a healthy atmosphere in South 
Africa. On two essential questions, firstly, ** compulsory repatriation ** 
and secondly, “compulsory segregation*’ a fairly acceptable and honour- 
able compromise has been airived at. The Class Areas Bill has been 
definitely dropped. The position in respect of sanitation crtid bousing in 
the Port Durban area and around it will be carefully investigated by the 
Union Government. We welcome the recognition by the Union Govern- 
ment of the Indian community as an integral part of their population. If 
the atmosphere of good-will and sociabilitv which has now been estah- 
. lished between India and South Africa is kept up and encouraged, the 
settlement can be used as a solid foundation for erecting the beautiful 
temple of freedom for Indian settlers in South Africa. But the success 
of the settlement very largely depends upon the selection of the 
Aereilt or Commissioner who will be selected to represent the Government 
of India. He must be a person of eminence, great ability and great 
strength of character and ought to be an Indian, The very fact of his 
being an Indian will strike the imagination of the European popiilatioa 
and raise Indian settlers in European estimation. 
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I also take this ppportunity of thanking General Hertzog and Di. Malan, „ 
the Minister of the South African Delegation, for their sympathetic interest, 
and their efforts which were responsible for this happy settlement. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE (Berar Eepresentative) : 
Sir, I have always compared the Commonwealth as it is called now, of freo 
nations to a re-united joint Hindu family. A re-united joint Hindu family 
originally springs from one ancestor. Then the members divide, then they 
go abroad, make their acquisitions and then ^ain come back and re-unite. 
That is a re-united Hindu family. Our British Empire is something of 
this kind. I have always compared it to a re-united Hindu family. I shall 
compare it with the story which I am going to relate later on. In this re- 
united family there was a very good jewel and that jewel got stolen. Then 
the charge was made that the head of the family had appropriated the 
whole thing to himself and pretended that the jewel was lost. There was- 
a great uproar all round and various people started in search of that jewel. 
The head of the family did not like it, of course. .Then they found that 
a boar had taken away the jewel. They ran after the boar and they found 
later on that a lion h^ killed the boar. They went in search of the lion, 
and found that it was killed by somebody else and then there was immense 
darkness. They penetrated through that darkness and there was a great- 
deal of adventure, and ultimately they discovered that that jewel was there- 
Then the head of the family started and went there and of course he saw the 
boar and the lion and then the darkness and he had to make his way 
through the darkness and he did make his way through the darkness. I 
compare that story to the present ease. There was the Boer War. We 
were one of the causes why the British Government went to war with the 
Boers. The treatment given to us induced the British Government to go 
to war and we helped the British Government as far as it lay in our power 
and eventually we succeeded, of course. Then they took away the jewel 
that we possessed and concealed it in a great deal^ of darkness. That is the- 
racial prejudice that was raised in South Africa. There were various other 
matters also that intervened and at one time it looked as if the door waa 
going to be shut entirely against us and we were going to be excluded fdr 
ever from South Africa. Then one of our friends, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
said, ** Nothing of the kind; you cannot shut the door; if you do so I’ shall' 
have to put my foot down ; you will have to crush me before you close the 
door.” Then they said, ” We keep the door- open for discussion. ” He 
succeeded in keeping the door open for discussion. Then the deputation 
went there and discussed the matter. I do not say they have got back 
the whole jewel. But thev have dispelled the great deal of darkness there 
was about it. That prejudice has gone sway to a considerable extent. The 
deputation came here and we enlightened them and our friends went there. 

I do not say that the darkness has entirely disappeared, but it has become' 
visible darlmess. Gradually there will be more light. The great credit 
which I give to our delegation is for the pioneer work which ther have dohe. 
Tt is not only that what they have done is very great. It is very great 
indeed. But further work has been made possible by them. Whaf they 
have done is good enough, but they have made it posrible for further woii 
to be done, and that further work will be done by co-operation between tile 
Indian Government and the Union Government. One of our agents will 

tbere^ and as mv Honourable friend suggested, T hone that agent will 
be an Indian, an educated Indian, a 'well quidified Indian, and a person 
more or less versed in dipkgnacy siiaO,. ii poaeihl^ 'Arid thm further woatlk 
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will be done and then the jewel will come back. That is to say, all that 
we had there and all that we want will come. We will get not only the 
.municipal rights, the ordinary rights of citizenship, but 1 suppose the time 
will come when our people will rise and acquire several things. They have 
got good brains and muscle. I hope an Indian will become President of 
that Union. That is what I look forward to. This has been rendered 
possible by the labours of the delegation that went from here. My Honour- 
able friend opposite, Sir Muhammad Habib ullah, was the leader of this 
deputation. I am an old man. I will not live to that time. He is younger. 

I hope he will live to that time and he will help the President with his 
advice and counsel. With these words, Sir, I heartily commend this mo- 
tion to the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB of 
Burdwan (Bengal . Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, one may truly say 
that this is m a sense a historic occasion and I trust tliat my Honourable 
^colleagues here will pardon me if I allow my mind to travel back first of 
all to 1909 and 1910 when the Natal indentured labour question was so 
much exercising the minds of Indians, and when a gentleman who since, 
by the evolution of India, has become a Mahatma, was a plain Mr. 
Gandhi, met many of us in Calcutta and brought to our notice the condi- 
tions of Indians in South Africa. I w^ell remember my late esteemed 
friend Mr. Gokhale enlisting the sympathies of us all in the then newlv 
formed reformed Councils under the Morley-Minto Eeforms, and I well 
remember the debates that took place in the old Imperial Council on the 
subject. Since then things have moved and things have moved fast. 
When I went to England as a representative from India at last year's 
Imperial Conference I was warned by the India Office that whilst the 
attitude Of the Indian delegates to the Impefial Conference of 1923 was not 
misunderstood, it had unfortunately not cut any ice. In consequence when 
I was asked to be careful in saying anything that I had to say on the ques- 
« tion of the Indians in South Africa, I naturally realised that my task was to 
try and bring good-will and good fellowship between the South African dele- 
gation to the Imperial Conference and the members of the Indian delega- 
tion, and to further the progress of the good work that had been done by 
the Paddison Committee during its visit to South Africa. I do not in any 
Way wish to take the credit of having been even unintentionally instru- 
mental in gaining the good-fellowship and good-Will of General Hertzog and 
the members of his delegation; but my mind travels back to a memorable 
afternoon at the Imperial Relations Committee when Lord Balfour 
was discussing what should be the formula of the status of the 
• Dominions. Unfortunately Or fortunately for ine, my first in command 
imt there and I rather ventured, when I saw that there was a good 
deU of^ heat in the discussion, on suggesting a formula which more or less 
is tbe^ formula which has since been ackspted. Alfter that afternoon's meet- 
ing G^fijSral Hertzog and I clasped hands as friends, and I congratulate 
' Sir Mphatnmad Habibullah on having been fortunate on behalf of India 
to have ftdhfeted- wh«t we’ had not achieved up iO now ; and although there 
‘may be a ggeaaj deal vet to be done, I trust that the establishment of 
Tndia's right to haie^ direct relationship with South Africa ahd the appoint- 
' ment of an ho® only knother Step^tiowards the realisation of India 

^•’jfceing the Cctemonweslth of British nations, but alio tha* it 
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will usher in an era of prosperity to those Indians who have made South 
Africa their home, and that it will make not only the lot of Indians out 
there happy but will bring about a better understanding and better relation- 
ship between the Union Government and the Indian Government. I wish to 
congratulate one and all of the delegation, particularly my esteemed friend 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah, on the success which he has achieved, and 
would suggest, Sir, with your permission, that our best thanks should be 
conveyed not only to Lord Irwin but to Lord Reading for their share in the 
work; and I think that when we are discussing big problems and applaud- 
ing the achievements of big statesmen we should not forget that little man 
who has done so much for the Government of India in this matter — I mean 
Mr. Bajpai. With these few words, Sir, I wish to support most heartily 
the motion moved by my esteemed friend, Sir Dinshaw Wacha. 

The Honourable Mr. V’'. RAMADAS PANFUTiU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to give expression on behalf of the Congress 
Members of this House to our sense of appreciation of the labours of the 
delegation headed by Sir Muhammad Habibullah and to our feelings of 
gratification for the beneficial results produced by their visit to 
South Africa and the holding of the Round Table Conference 
at Cape Town. When it is conceded by such an eminent authority on 
South African questions as Mahatma Gandhi that the agreement arrived at 
by The representatives of the two Governments is the best possible under 
the circuinstanci's and that it is honourable to both parties, it is impossible 
to withhold our praise from the representatives of the Government of India, 
so al)ly headed by Sir Muhammad Habibullah, for the part they played 
in effecting a settlement. 

The agreement, apart from its actual terms, undoubtedly discloses not 
only tokens of good-will and a change of heart, but also a desire on the 
part of the Union Government to view, in future, problems affecting the 
Indian settlers from a sympathetic standpoint. 

Before expressing our view on the merits of the settlement, I have to 
state that owing to a variety of causes we are confronted with a some- 
what difficult situation. Firstly, the procedure adopted by the Government 
of India in announcing to the Central Legislature the ratification of tl^e 
agreement, without previously inviting the Legislature to consider it, is 
ropen to grave objection. By denying to the Central Legislature even the 
function ot an advisory body in a matter of such national importance,* the 
Government of India have not only plaoed the Legislature in a very em- 
barrassing position, but assumed the entire responsibility for the settlement. 
Again, Sir, it is not easy for us to express any considered judgment on 
the settlement before we know how the people immediately affected by it 
namely, settlers in South Africa, appraise its value. It will take some 
time befoie we receive reliable information regarding the effect of the 
'agreement on their minds. Neither the people of India nor the South 
African Indians are parties to the settlement. So, frankly speaking, no 
question of accepting it or not accepting it arises. All that is possible for 
Indians in both countries to do at present is to express their opinion on 

terms of the agreement and its immediate effects and future possibilities. 
The pinion of the South ' African Indians is indeed of primary importaaoe 
m 3Ud^mg the matter, but we must remember that they are placed in a 
teituation which handly permits of the exemise of their free will in the matter; 
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and their own choice can hardly be viewed as a case of self-determination i 
So we, the Indians in India, have an equal responsibility in the matter; 
We have an obligation to see that if our fellow-countrymen are permitted 
to live in other lands, it is only on terms not derogatory to national self*^ 
respect. 

Handicapped, as we are, by such serious limitations as stated above, i 
am glad to be in a position to acknowledge that there are scwne beneficial 
provisions in the agreement The dropping of the Areas Eeservation Bill,., 
which aims at practically driving away Indians from the Colony, 
12 DON. abrogation of the provisions of section 6 of the Indian Relief 
Act under which an Indian had to sign away his domicile and that of hiB 
wife and children before leaving the Colony, the lowering of the age of 
minority fixed for emigration from 21 to 16, the acceptance in practice 
of the formula of equal pay for equal work, the proposals for uplifting the 
Indian community by schemes of education, sanitation and housing and 
some provisions of the scheme of assisted emigration, are undoubtedly very 
good points in the settlement. All the same, I think iti will be folly to shutc 
our eyes to the dangerous points which are contained in the scheme. The 
adoption of Westez^ii standards of life which is virtually made as a sine qua 
non for living in the Colony is a matter of great difficulty. Sir P. Siva-^ 
swamy Aiyer pertinently raised vital issues regarding the exact implications 
of the expression ''Western Standards'* and the financial burden that will 
be involved in the attempt to conform to those standards that might be 
ultimately demanded by the Union Government. The scheme in the case 
of those v’^ho cannot attain that standard in the near future will perhaps 
amount to compulsory repatriation. Mahatmaji's fears, therefore, of re- 
patriation re-emerging as re-emigration are real. Again, the Indian Gov- 
ernment and the people should also be watchful over the operation of the 
provision to send settlers to countries other than India under the assisted 
scheme. The provision about refunding assistance money and bonus in the 
event of returning to South Africa virtually destroys the concession of non- 
forfeiture of domicile and of libeify to return to the Colony. Again, the 
clause provided for investigation into sanitaity and housing conditions in 
and around Durban which will include limitation on the sale of lands may 
result in cramping the Indian community residing in Durban. Then again 
the entire question of the civic freedom and elementary citizen rights of 
Indians in South Africa are relegated to the womb of the future, and no 
assurance is forthcoming. India cannot overlook these unsatisfactory 
features. 

The proposals foi* the appointment of an Educational Commissioner and* 
am ' Ag®nt on behalf of the Government of India will be widely welcomed^ 
but obiecl in view may not be accomplished unless Indians of high 
attamments and approved standing and who will command the confidence 
of Indians in this country as well as in South Africa are selected for these- 
posts of trust and responsibility. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay: Non-MuhamK 
madan) : Sir, it must be as gratifying to the Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Hafcibullah, the Leader of otir House, who by a hf^py 
coincidence was also the leader of the delegation from the Govern- 
ment of India to ihe Bound Table Confecenne et Cape im SpntK 
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.Africa, as also to the deputy leader, the Honourable Mr. Corbett, as it is 
to myself, who are all three Members of this House and served on the 
'delegation, to hear the favourable comments made on the work of the 
^Conference by the speakers who have preceded me and to read what 
eomments have already appeared in the Press so far. Sir, on many im* 
port ant questions relating to the affairs of Indians, perhaps the Government 
of India have not seen eye to eye with the Indian public, but on this 
vexed question of South Africa it is most gratifying to us that the Govern- 
ment of India took up a stand which was quite in consonance with the 
views of the Indian public from the time that Lord Hardinge was 
Viceroy. His successors were as determined and carried on the struggle, 
and it has fallen to the lot and good fortune of His Excellency Lord Irwin 
that within the first year of his Viceroyalty, he and his Government have 
been able to achieve such good results. If the Government of India dele- 
gation has achieved some success, we as members of that delegation are 
quite prepared to admit and acknowledge the yeoman service rendered by 
the deputation which went to South Africa a year before us. They laid 
a strong and solid foundation upon which we have been able to raise a 
superstructure which, we feel confident, as years go on, will gain greater 
and greater strength, and I believe that the Govern^ment of India acted 
very wi8e\y in appointing the former Chairman Mr. (now Sir George) 
Paddison as one of the members of the delegation and have acted equally 
wisely in lending us the services as Secretary of that able and efficient 
officer Mr. Bajpai who was also the Secretary of the deputation. 

The House may not be generally aware that South Africa in size and 
extent is one-eighth of Canada and one-sixth of Australia. South Africa is 
divided into four provinces. Cape Province in the South with 277,000 square 
miles is larger in extent than the other three Provinces put together; 
while the combined area of the other Provinces, the Orange Free State, 
the Transvaal and Natal falls a little short of 200,000 square miles. 1 
give these particulars to the House, because I desire to remind Honourable 
Members that although since 1911 these Provinces have been united and 
the Government is now known as the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, before the \Jnion these Provinces had their own Governments and 
their own different laws. The tendency, therefore, still continues of en- 
deavouring to follow in many directions the laws which prevailed when 
there was no union, and this accounts for the difference of treatment of 
Indians in the different Provinces. The Indian population to-day in South 
Africa is estimated at 173,959, of which there are less than 200 in the 
Orange^Free State, and there is no likelihood of that number increasing, 
because no more Indians are admitted in that Province. In the Cape 
Province, there are 6,616. The Transvaal is regarded as the richest Prov- 
ince so far as its mineral wealth is concerned, and the number of Indians 
In that Province is 16,747, whilst the remainder of the 151,420 are in Natal. 
Now, Natal including Zululand, be it remembered, is by tnx the smallest of 
the four Provinces; but if it is the smallest, it is the most fertile and 
measured by population and taxable income by far the wealthiest. In the 
pape Province for nearly 300 years there have been Asiatics who are known 
as Cape Malays. They were brought there originally from Java, and for 
ihese Cape Malays there is always a soft comer in the hearts of the South 
Africans. Most oi them live in the Cape Province, tand whatever laws were 
applicable to the Cape Malays were made equaUy applicable to the Asiatics 
in this Province, with the result that the lot of the Asiatics in Cape 
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Province is not as bad as in the Transvaal and in Natal. The Areas 
Reservation Bill and the disabilities oontefaplated therein were the result 
of agitation from Natal and the Transvaal. The Areas Reservation Bill, if 
it were passed last year, would indeed have driven away Indians from 
South Africa bag and baggage, and if our delegation had succeeded in doing 
nothing more than have the Bill withdrawn, it would have been credited 
with having succeeded in its purj)08e. As the House was informed by the 
announcement read out by the Honourable the Leader of the House and 
.also by the annexure to the same which w^as handed over to us two days 
ago, the delegation was able to accomplish more. It is not necessary for 
me to refer to these details, but T shall in brief refer to some of the criticisms 
which have been offered not only by Honourable Members in this House, 
but also by others who by their firsthand knowledge and their long-standing 
connection with South Africa are in a position to speak with authority. 
The House will admit that there is no person in the wLole of'India who 
understfinds this question so well as Mahatma Gandhi. TIis opinion has 
been expressed in the papers and to wLich reference has just been made by 
the Honourable Mr. Rarnadas Pantulu. In brief, he says that the settle- 
ment is honourable to both parties. It is not the best that can be conceiv- 
ed, but it is the best, possible. I doubt, he adds, if any other delegation could 
have done more. But, whilst paying this compliincmt, he refers to what 
he calls some danger points. In particular, he docs not like the idea of 
repatriation being now called “re-emigration”. The fear at the back of 
his mind is that, if it is re-emigration it may entitle the Union Government 
to send away Indians to far-away Fiji or British Guiana, where we would 
not like them to go. I may state before the House that at the Conference 
all that was contemplated by wav of emigration was that, if the South- 
African-retumed Indians wmited to emigrate after their return to India, 
they might be sent to those countries vith which we have emigration 
arrangements, such as the Island of Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. 

If hereafter the Union Government contemplate or propose to send any of 
its Indian subjects to Fiji or British Guiana, they will not be able to do 
so without consulting the Government of India, and it will be for the Gov- 
ernment of India to withhold their consent if they desire to do so. 

Another fear which Mahatma Gandhi has expressed is in regard to 
matters of segregation. He thinks that the special steps under the Public 
Health Acts, etc., might lead to segregation. On the contrary, it ^ill 
avoid segregation, and for this I may refer Mr. Gandhi to his able lieutenant, 
Mr. Andrews. He y^ill convince him that, within the last few months, it 
was measures like this, namely, the co-operation of Indians with the 
authorities, recommended by Mr. Andrews himself that stamped out the 
epidemic of small -pox in Durban in far quicker thne than it would otherwise 
have done. It was therefore we asked for the privilege of having advisory 
committees and which I know will be welcomed by our Indian friends in 
South Africa. These are the principal comments of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Tliere was reference by some Members to-day, and I have also heard it 
said outside, that it is unfortunate that the delegation were not able to 
obtain either municipal or parliamentary franchise for Indians in South 
Africa. My answer to that criticism is, that enough is as good as a feast, 
and we dared not ask for more for fear of risking what we had secured. But 
at the same time, I believe that in due course of time we shall obtain 
these privileges too. 
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Sir, the Honourable Dr. Malan, Minister of the Interior, observed that 
“it is the duty of every civilised Government to devise ways and means 
and to take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their 
permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and oppor* 
tunities.'’ Those Indians who desire to remain behind permanently are 
referred to in that sentence. This clearly shows that the authorities there* 
assume tbe responsibility of uplifting our Indian friends in the Union 
Government and we hope that, when progress has been made in education 
asi well as in other matters not only municipal but also parliamentary 
franchise will be extended to them. In fact, Dr. Malan ’s statement enun- 
ciates Cecil Bhode’s axiom of ‘'equal rights for all civilized people."' 

In addition to Mr. Gandhi I should also like to quote what Mr. Andrews 
thinks of the work done by the delegation. Whilst we were on our return 
voyage, he telegraphed to the Indian Daily Mail the following: (I) India's 
dignity is now unstintedly recognised, (2j her social status upheld, (3) a 
friendly atmosphere now regarded as normal and anti- Asiatic outbursts 
discreaited, and (4) a determination Has been reached to settle everything 
in future by Conference and not by force. These, Sir, are the criticisms 
of men who imdc'rsland the question better than anyone else, and I think 
this might be taken as excellent testimonials, from persons who are able 
to criticise- f 

It is true that trade licences are not given to Indians to-day as freely 
as in the past, and this is because the giving ol a licence is in the hands 
of municipalities but even then the total of licences has not decreased. Com- 
petition is not so much with the Dutch or with the British South Africans 
as with members of the Jewish community who are evidently in a better 
position to influence Municipal Councillors. Our Indian friends told us 
that they can safely rely on getting justice in the matter of licences if 
only they w^ore allowed to appeal to the highest tribunal. We have asked 
for such right of appeal and w^e expect that, when the licensing laws are 
next taken up for revision, the T'^nion Government will pay heed to our 
request. 

My friend the Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantiilu has made certain 
criticisms but has laid stress on two points. His first point is that before 
ratifying the agreement, Government should have consulted the Council 
and the Assembly. I'his is a matter to which I am sure the Honourable 
Leader will fully reply. His next point is that what is of primary import- 
ance is that the Indian settlers in South Afrioa will approve of what the 
Conference has done- I may be allowed to say that the ^uth African Indian 
Congress held an emergency session before we reached that country and 
deputed three members from each of the three provinces to acquaint us 
with the situation and all their grievances. These gentlemen were in 
constant touch with us and rendered us great help. They of course did 
not know the result of the Conference, but tKey must have learnt the 
details in South Africa two days ago w^hon the announcement w^as made 
in India on the 21st instant. Knowing the views of these representatives 
and understanding their requirements, T may assure Mr. Bamadas that 
what has been done is bound to prove acceptable to them. They did not 
wafit a Set-back which has been secured and they will realise tliat there 
will be giradual progress hereafter. 

iSir^ much has been said in regard to the appointment of an Agent from 
the Government of India. I entirely agree that the success of the detaila 
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to" be worked out and the continuance of better relations between the two 
countries will depend very largely on the selection to be made of that 
officer. He must be an officer who is a persona grata with the Indians, 
but also one who will command the respect of the Union Government, 
and in my opinion preference should bfe given to a suitable Indian for 
the position. 

1 may here quote a telegram which Mr, Andrews wired out to London 
some days before the Indian members of the Conference left Africa- 
“Thank God“ (this appeared in one of the English papers) “Thank God 
a satisfactory result hias been reached owing chiefly to Sir Muhammad's 
skilful leadership -and Mr. Sastri's wonderful moral personality and spiritual 
vision." We certainly owe a great deal to the consummate tact of our 
Leader and the inclusion of Mr. Bastri added great weight to the delega- 
tion. But I would like to emphasise in this House as I did at a meeting 
in the Town Hall ^t Johannesburg when addressing our Indian friends 
that we must not forget the work done in collaboii^ation with us all by 
our three European colleagues. They worked as devotedly and as hard 
in the Indian interests as did any single Indian member of the delegation. 
And the Indian community both^ here and in South Africa, have every 
reason to be grateful to the Honourable Mr. Corbett, Sir Darcy Lindsey 
and Sir George Paddison for the devotion with which they discharged 
their duties on the mission on which they were sent out. 

Mr. President, if any credit is due to the delegation as a whole, let 
me assure you that far greater credit is due to the Union Members of 
the Conference. They approached the subject not only in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, but what is more to the point, free from the bins and prejudice 
which prevailed in the country before the Bound Table Conference was 
agreed to, and for this we lare greatly indebted to them all. The ball 
was set rolling by the Prime Minister himself at a luncheon given by the 
British Indian Union in London to representatives from different countries 
to the Imperial Conference, and at which function one of our own colleagues, 
the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan, was also a distinguished guest. 
General Hertzog in replying to the toast of the guests made use of 
words which I am sure will not be out of place if I quote them to the 
House to-day. He observed: 

“ We have had our differences in the past — certainly not quarrels, but differences of 
-< 50 nsiderable importance to India, to South Africa and also to the Empire. Well, so 
far as those differences are concerned, I feel convinced that with a better understand- 
ing of one another — of one another’s requirements and outlook — and with the will 
to do that which should be done as between friends and as between nations who desire 
to stand over against one another as friends, we shall come to the conclusion that we 
are prepared to see one another’s requirements, and, as far as possible, to meet them. 
I oUi prepared to say that we have no fear that these difficulties and problems will 
not he eventually settled to the satisfaction of the one as well as of the other.’’ 

Thi# feeling was not confined to the Honourable the Prime Minister 
alone, Honourable the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Malian, was most 

sympathetic. Of course it was not all a plain-sailing but, to give them 
their due, we must admit that they always considered our point of view 
sympathetically’ and ^arrived at the satisfactory conclusions that we reached, 
And for this not only are we obliged to the Prime Minister, and to Dr. 
Malan, but to every individual Union delegate to the Conference. Sir, 
the atmosphere had so completely ^ changed by the time of our return 
that I ewnot do better than quote a telegram from its Bonik African 
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coitespondent to the London Times which was published in that paper 
a day before we left Cape Town. It reads as follows : 

** The Conference has been a triumph for personal consultation. Relations between 
the delegatee of the Indian and the Union Governments have been uniformly most 
cordial, and the Indian delegation leaves for India in a gratified frame of mind. The 
principle of direct dealing between the two Governments, thus found successful, may 
be developed beneficially in future.*' 

Sir, just 4 or 6 days prior to the Indian delegation sailing from Bombay 
on the 24th November, General Hertzog, when receiving the Freedom of the 
City of London, was also presented by the Lord Mayor with President 
Kruger’s wagon which was brought over to London by Lord Kitchener and 
presented to the then Lord Mayor as a trophy. General Hertzog in accept- 
ing the gift used these memorable words: “We have defeated the British 
by friendship”. May we in our turn use his own words land say thAt 
India has defeated South Africa by friendship, and may we in the words 
of this motion hope that the friendship now formed will be a lasting one 
and that as a result of the Conference which history will record as the 
Hertzog-Habibullah agreement there will be beneficial results forthcoming 
now and hereafter. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sardar CHARANJIT SINGH (Punjab : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I should like to congratulate the Government of India 
on the satisfactory agreement which has been reached on the South African 
question — lan agreement which 1 am glad to find has been reached in the 
words of Pr. Malan himself “in entire absence of a spirit of bargaining — 
that it has been a whole-hearted settlement and that no stigma of racial 
inferiority whatsoever is implied by it”. The success which has crowned 
the efiorts of the Indian delegation is in a large measure due to the far- 
sighted statesmanship of tlie Government of India and to the tact and 
sagacity of the members of the delegation, and in particular of its lender, 
who is no other than our Honourable friend Sir Muhammad Habibullah. 

I am sure the discontent which was fanned to a flame by this vexed 
question has now been buried for ever, and I earnestly hope that this 
honourable and friendly settlement will prove a solid foundation for a 
lasting friendship and good-will between the two great nations concerned. 

In this connection I should like to say that our thanks are «also due 
to Mr* Bhorc for his share in the achievement of this result. 

The Honourable Sardar SHTVDEV SINGH OBEROI (Punjab: 
Sikh) : Sir, though I desire ^ery much to join in this chorus, as my Honour- 
able friend Sir Umar Hayot Khan said, I see. my lot having fallen last, I 
cannot find any points which have not been dealt with by the previous 
speakers. I would like to he very modest and very brief in my appreciation 
of the settlement which has been'made between the Indian Government and 
the Union Government through the fruitful endeavours of the Indian 
delegation. After hearing the statement which was read out by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House, I took the annexure theretd wi^h 
me. I wanted to read it, to think it over^, and find out its good points 
and its shortcomings I read it once and then left it and then took the 
Hindustan Times to read its comment on it* I found there a quotation 
from Mahatma Gandhi, the bitterest critic, though the sincerest of oiir 
Government, in which he said that the settlement made was an honour- 
able one. After that, I ceased to work my brain any more on the noirit, 
because I thought that when a gentleman, who has the subject of South 
Afi^ioa at heart, aiid who is the best authority on the subject, and who 
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is the greatest critic, as I have said, of our present-day Govemment ham 
said so, 'there was nothing for me to do but to come to the conclusion 
ithat the settlement which had been reached was really worthy »of a^ppre- 
oiation. We must congratulate the Honourable Members of this House 
hebause not less than three Honourable Members of this House were on 
the Indian delegation which has rendered so much service to ^he 'Country. 
Before Khis matter ^qb brought before this House 1 happened to meet Sir 
Muhammad flabJbiiUah at his house, and he told me that he had been 
not only in getting a settlement made on favourable tflorms ;to 
SsidiatDSt but he had also been successful in forming cordial and friendly 
relations with the members of the Union Government, and he waa 
eenfidfent that the relations which had been so successfully formed would 
©MOburage him to win more points for the benefit of Indians in the future. 
’SEhis is a matter of real gratification to us to hear from the Leader of 
4hat delegation. Although all the Viceroys since Lord Hardinge have 
^aken vigorous st^ps to voice Indian aspirations, yet it has fallen to the 
fortunate and happy lot of His Excellency Lord Irwin that this settle- 
ment has been arrived at between the two Governments in tlie first vear 
of hig Viceroyalty; and we think it a very happy augury for his regime. 

As regards the remiarks of my friend, Mr. Eamadas Pantulu, that the 
political rights of franchise have not been given, I think there is noth'ng 
to fear because 1 feel that the way has been paved and the time will 
come when those ambitions of the Indians in South Africa will be ful- 
iilled in course of time. 

I would like to mention one point, Sir, about this *Eound Table Con- 
ference. A Round Table Conference has achieved so much for the Indians 
under a foreign Government. I think that diffcjrences of opinion between 
two Governments or between the people and the Government can be 
eettled much better by means of a Round 'Table Conference than by other 
means ; and I would pray that there may be more Round Table Conferences 
to settle differences. I would also suggest that the ambitions and 
iceqjirationB of the Indian people to get their political rights may also 
be settled by a Round Table Conference, and with these few remarks I 
heartily join in supporting the motion. 

♦Thi. Honoukable dVTAJOR NAWAB MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN (North 
West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Gfficial) ; Sir it was annoiin erl 
in April last that the Union Government of South Africa had agreed to 
gold- a Round Table Conference with a view to consider all possible methods 

Sj^tfcJing the Indian question in a manner which would safeguard the 
Jlj^rests of Indians in South Africa. The Union Government had also 
weed to reoeive a deputation fi^om India to participate in the deliberations 
01 said Rounf] Table Conference to he held at Capetown in Heoember 
Since the cotnmencement of the fConference which has lasted till 
the Jonuarv 1927, hope had been entertained of an amicable 

oomoivoiimse in the mjrtter and much anxiety has been felt by the general 
fpyblic as -to the msult of the said Conferenoc. It is a matter of great 
xeliaf 4^o IhQfl©-an?^ioue about the conclusions (arrived at the iCoi^feronoe dhat 
the Governmejat ^of India have be©n pleased fto announce the settle^jieat 
thus reached jhv etrennous efforts of -the denutntion, from It 

tvmi <tb# o^chAsionB arrived iixe Bopnd Table tSmt 
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there has been a full and frank exchange of views in the matter, resulting 
in a true appreciation oi mutual difficulties and a desire to co-operate in 
the solution of the problem in a spirit oi: friendliness and good-will. The 
Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah, under whose leadership the depu- 
tation sent by the Government of India had the good fortune to make a 
representation of their vie\\s in the matter, is to be highly congratulated 
upon having secured a settienient that appears honourable to both the 
parties. He might have had to confront difficulties in arriving at a settle- 
ment which according to some is not the best that could be conceived but 
in fact the best that was possible ; the settlement itself provides abundant 
proof of the endeavours and interest displayed by the deputation in this 
behalf, and 1 have ever^ reason to believe that their endeavours in securing 
such a settlement will not go unappreciated by those concerned in the 
betterment of Indians in South Africa. Although I am not in a position 
to predict wliac may follow later on, yet from the statement made by the 
Honourable the Loader of the House and by conversing for a short time 
at Peshawar with the rnenihers of th(‘ South African deputation, I had 
sufficient reasons to believe that the members of the Indian deputation 
would exert their utmost to convince the Union Government of the neces- 
sity of acceding to the settlement now reached. I am glad to say that a 
settlement has been made as I anticipated it. Now' that friendly relations 
have been established betw’een the Government of India and the Union 
Government of South Africa, it is hoped that some of the unsolved problems 
will b© dealt with in future satisfactorily. It is greatly to the credit of the 
deputation led by the “Honourable the Leader of the House that it haa 
succeeded in making the Union Government postpone consideration of 
that most objectionable measure called the Class Areas Bill for the next 
three years. Gradual concessions are more durable than those acquired 
hastily. My own Pushtoo proverb says in this respect: 

£«ating Utile lasts for one’s life-time, but to swallow too much ia always poisonouB/’ 

With these words I strongly support the motion brought forward by ow 
Grand Old Man, Sir Dinshaw Wacha. 

% 

The Honourable Eaja Sir RAMPAL SINGH (United Provinnes 
Central : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I join with my Honourable friends in> 
offering my congratulations to the Honourable Sir Muhammad HabibuUait- 
and his colleagues on the successful settlement of the South African 
tion which was agitating the public mind for a long time past. It waa a 
vexed land complicated question, and at one time it seemed to be beyond 
setutionu but the firmness and determination of the Govemment of India 
protect Indian interests, coupled with the perseverance, tactfulness and ooet 
cfliatorinesB that they brought to bear upon bringing ^out this agteement 
shoaaid be cordially lapproved by this House. The terms of tha agteemeai 
themselves are a distinct gain to the Indian people residing in South Africa; 
but I value more the bright prospect of future amity and good understanding 
and better relations between the two countries. It has potentialities of 
bearing fruit m the shape of bringing about that equality in status aUd 
fWedUm .that India very much claims, and will leave no stone unturned W 
Let us hope that the details will be worked out by the Union €tev- 
in consultation with the Qoverpmentr erf India, in the same 
prevailed at the time of the Bound Tible Conference, and thfdr m. 
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one-sided interpretation will be allowed to mar or impede the friendship or 
rather the future progress of friendship that has been established. With 
these words, Sir, I cordially support the motion that has been moved by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Dinshaw Wacha. 


The Honourable Sir MANECKJl DADABHOY (Central Pro- 
vinces : Nominated Non-Othciai) : Sir, as one of the oldest Members of 
this Council ar^d as one who had participated before in many discussions on 
the South African question, I would not like to give my silent vote on this 
ooca 3 ion. Sir, I join in the chorus of congratulations which Have been 
extended to the Habibullah delegation. There is no doubt, as Sir Phiroze 
Sethna has pointed out, that South Africa has been defeated by friendship, 
and I hope this friendship which has now been formed, and whereby suspi- 
cion and prejudice have already been dissipated, will develop into a state 
of amity which will be of an enduring character for the benefit of both India 
and South Africa. . 


Sir, in this settlement I do not look only to the agreement w'hich has 
been arrived at. Ihe agreement does contain results of a great achieve- 
ment, but the significance ot this agreement contained not in what it 
actually embodies, but in the possibilities and potentialities it opens out and 
we hope that friendship and trust will, in future, develop to the extent 
of settling many other important points of dilferences and obtaining for 
Indians both the political and municipal franchise and other concessions in 
South Africa. 

There is one point which my friend Mr. Bamadas Pantulu made as 
regards Government not having given an opportunity to the Indian Legis- 
lature for discussing this agreement before the ratification had taken place. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the Honourable the Leader of this House 
will explain the official point of view, but 1 congratulate the Government 
on not having allo\\ed discussion on this matter from a non-official point 
of view. If this matter had been discussed before the agreement had been 
ratified, perhaps, in some quarters, it might have led to some ill-informed 
and acrimonious controversy over what further ought to have been achieved 
and a discussion of such matters would have taken place with the result 
that it would have embarrassed the Indian Government as well as the 
Bouth African Government. There are certain people who may not be 
quite satisfied with the concessions obtained. They may not be enthusiastic 
over the achievement of the Habibullah Delegation, butt if good feelings are 
maintained between the two Governments, and if our relations of amity 
are continued, we fully expect in the fulness of time to oblitemte altogether 
those unhappy days of controversy in the past, and in future we can always 
lodk forward to harmonious working with the Union Government and 
Wi^oh over the rights, privileges and claims of our Indian friends in South 
Africa. 

Tffii Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHEAWAEDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to join the ohorus of congratulations to the 
Honourable Sir Habibullah who led the Indian deputation to South Africa 
so successfully and to support the Mover of the motion. I feel an immense, 
pride that this ^igfial honour of leading the deputation has so aptly fallen on 
the most honoured Member of our House. The splendid statement that we 
have heard from Ms lips and others bear ample evidence of his superior taot 
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and diplomacy, which we have learned to associate with all his undertakings. 
Sir, I am also aware of the extremely delicate and difficult task that he 
along with his other honourable colleagues had to undertake and the greater 
is his glory that he has accomplished it with such remarkable success. As 
a Muslim representative coming from West Bengal, I feel it my duty 
to express my heartiest congratulations on his successful conclusion of a 
very important and delicate undertaking with such marked success. This 
indeed 'v^^ill be a landmark in the history of our country where an Indian 
had led the deputation to a foreign Government which had till now defied 
even the political sagacity of the late Mr. Gokhale. Need I assure my 
Honourable friend Sir Habib ullah that not only this House, but the entire 
country, will feel deeply grateful to him for having brought the delicate and 
ever present problem of Indians in South Africa "^to a successful termina- 
tion. With these few remarks I resume my seat. 

The Honourable Nawab Sahibzada Saiyad MOHAMAD MEHR SHAH 
(East and West Punjab: Muhammadan): Mr. President, I rise to offer 
to Sir Muhammad Habibullah and his colleagues my hearty congratulations 
on behalf of the whole of the Muhammadans of the Punjab, and more 
especially on behalf of the Landholders whom I have the honour to represent 
here. 

The troubles that had faced Indians in South Africa and the unjust 
treatment wdiich was feared would be meted out to them had proved to be 
a source of great anxiety to all the inhabitants of India irrespective of caste 
or creed. The complications involved in the affair were so disheartening that 
the solution of this question looked almost impossible. 

The settlement of this great problem in so befitting a manner is due 
first of tail to the sincere help given by the Government of India and, 
secondly, to the great ability and skill with which the deputation dealt 
with it. 

Moreover, it is a matter of special pride to us that one of those who 
helped to solve this question was an Indian worthy of great respect and 
another the Leader of this House. 

There is no doubt whatever that the success attending this undertaking 
has so increased Sir Muhammad Hahibullah’s old popularity that India’s 
present and coming generations will always look upon him with great rea- 
pect. 

Once more, Sir, with sincere and great regard, I offer my congratulations 
to Sir Muhammad Habibullah, and I earnestly pray that this settlement 
may for ever preserve the rights of the South African Indians and may 
be instrumental in promoting friendly relations with the other nations. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (Education, Health «and Lands Member) : Sir, while 
rnaking a statement on behalf of the Government of India the other day 
in this House, I had expressed my embarrassment in having to give ex- 
pression to the appreciation of my Government to the work of this dele- 

S tion, and I had hoped that Honourable Members who had listened to 
at statement from me would acquit me of any sense of vainglory or 
immodesty and recognise that in making the remarks that fell from me 
I was acting merely as the spokesman of the Government of India. My 
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embarrassment to-day is far greater as I am sitting here listening to the 
encomiums that have been so gracefully lavished upon me and the mem- 
bM s of tny delegation for our work in South Africa- 

I 

Speaking for myself, Sir, I cannot resist the temptation on this occa- 
sion to fVankly admit that, whatever my capacity, my tact, my skill or 
my statesmanship might have been, the work that has reiilly been 
achieved would have been impossible, nay unthinkable, if I had not 
the loyal, the zealous and the enthusiastic co-operation of my colleagues 
on the delegation- We worked to<: ether as a team, and may I honesth 
confess j^at our team work was exemplary. Every one of the members 
contributed his best, and I take this opporl unity of acknowledging with 
the greatest gratitude the help, the assistance and the co-operation which 
I received from them. ^ 

My task to-day, Sir, has been considerably minimised on account of 
the contributions which have been made to the discussion by most of 
the Honourable Members who have ex.-ijiiined carefully and minutely 
the terms of the agreement which w^as laid on the table of the (House 
the other day. I do not at all, Sir, on behalf of the delegation lav 
any claim to what has been actually accomplished, but I do say and say 
with emphasis that what w’e have accomplished is really the potential 
good which has yet to come- Every one of us knows the interest which 
Mr- Gandhi has been evincing in the condition of Indians in South Africa. 
I believe I am right in saying that there is no living authority greater than 
him on this question, and I think I cannot do better than quote one very 
significant sentence from the article which he is contributing to his news- 
paper Young India, an advance copy of which has been supplied to us 
through the kindness of the Associated Press. He says : 

“ What has been accomplished is an almost sudden transformation of the atmosphere 
in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards Indians to that of a generous 
toleration and from complete social ostracism to that of an admission of Indians to 
social functions.” 

What is that change of attitude due to? It is indeed due to the change 
of atmosphere in South Africa. And w^hat does that change of atmos- 
phere in South Africa really connote? It connotes that there bas been 
a change of heart, and once we have secured a change of heart, nia} 
we not confidently hope that the problems in South Africa will on 
$(I\ing themselves in future until the Indian shall have received that 
troati... nl which he is rightly entitled to? Well, there have been cer- 
tain ohcumstances which contributed to tlie happy result w^hich the dele- 
gation was in a position to secure- I have already in my statement 
to this House brought to its prominent attention one significant circum- 
stance, namely, the good work, the noble work, that was done by the Pad- 
dison Deputation in South Africa. But I should not at the same time 
forget to give prominence to those factors which enabled the Paddison 
Disputation to achieve the remarkable result which they did- Honourable 
Members will remember that about this time last year feelings in India 
had been roused almost to boiling point. Expressions of opinion were 
forthcoming from every quarter as regards the action that should fee 
tnken hj the Indian Government for the purpose of ameliorating the 
conditions of the Indians in South Africa. 
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Various suggestions were being made from time to time as to 
what should be done. It was at a time when the atmosphere 
was so ni|pch disturbed that Lord Beading, wdth his usual sagacity, 
foresight and statesmanship, summoned unto himseli a conference 
of the leaders representing various parties and expressed to thorn the 
hope that, as very delicate negotiations were proceeding at that 
tune between the Government of India and the Union Govcin- 
rnent of f SoutJi Africa and the Paddison Deputation was doing its 
utmost to briri^j about the best results possible, that they should restrain 
themselves from indulging in an} criticisms which would only tend to- 
wards the further disturbance of that atmosphere. Thanks indeed to 
the wisdom of those leaders there was a lull and a calm. 'Not only 
to the leaders, but our thanks are no less clue to the public press and 
to Indians as a whole for the restraint which they exercised o\er tlu m- 
selves. This, 1 may assure the JHouso, had a marvellous influence on 
the South African mind and induced them io listen to the representations 
which were made to them by the Paddison Deputation which resulted in 
the suspension of the Class Areas Bill which was then on the tapis of 
the Legislative House of the Union. We shall not therefore forget our 
gratitude to the leaders, to the public pix and to the people of India, 
who in their turn contributed to the creation and the maintenance of the 
calm atmosphere which virtuall\ led to these happy results- I think I 
may in the same breath pay a handsome tribute to the wisdom, saga- 
city and statesmanship of tlie Ministers m South Africa. From the 
moment that wo met them, the feeling (lav^ned upon our minds that they, 
like ourselves, wore quite willing to enter into the Bound Table Conference 
with an open mind, that they were as anxious as ourselves to explore all 
possible moans of solving a problem whicli for decades past had been 
agitating both the South African and the Indian mind, and that they would 
extend their help to us in tlu‘ solution of this problem to the best of 
their ability- Fortified therefore with that conviction, wo entered the 
Hound Table Conference in n spirit of optimism, and I am glad to assure 
the House that throughout the proceedings the same feelings of go"id-will 
and the same feelings of cordiality prevailed. We cannot therefore be 
sufficiently thankful to them for all that they did at the Bound Table 
Conference. I cannot on this occasion omit to mention two very signi- 
ficant names — names wdiich must figure in the future history of the rela- 
tions between India and South Africa as towering personalities- I refer 
to my friends General Hertzog and Dr- Mnlan- General Hertzog as 
Prime Minister, possessed supreme power either to accept or reject the^e 
proposals. His charm of manners, his sinceritv of purpose, his broad- 
mindedness, his earnestness to view Indian questions from the standpoint 
of establishing permanent and lasting friendship between his country 
and India were no mean asset in the achievement of our object. Of Dr- 
Malan I cannot speak in sufficient terms of praise- I was told that he 
had a varied career during his lifetime. It would seem that 
^ he began life as a clercvman, took to journalism and is now b 

Minister, and I think the least compliment that I can pay him is that be 
combines in himself the godliness of a clorgvman, the acute intellect ol 
a journalist and the diplomacy of a Minister. He was of the greatest 
help to us and I must acknowledge it most gratefully indeed. One 
other circumstance which I ought not to omit to mention is the hospitality 
which was extended to our delegation by the Union Govemmen|i, From 
the moment we landed in South Africa until the monaent we ^ left toe 
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shores of Delagoa Bay we were the guests of the Union Government* 
Their large-hearted hospitality towards us is beyond descripl|Dn. Th^ 
care and attention which they paid to our comforts and the gjreat solici- 
tude which they displayed towards us during our stay stagger descrip- 
tion. They had detailed special officers to look after our comforts and con- 
veniences* These, like our guardian angels, made us feel that^^ we were 
really at home. This was not merely a token of hospitality which one 
extends to another, but there was a deeper significance behind it— it was 
an earnest of their good-will and friendliness, and I think that as leader 
of the ^^elegation, 1 must offer my grateful thanks to the Union Govern- 
ment for their splendid hospitality. 

A few — I shall not call them criticisms in the sense of the word — 
but a few observations have been made by some of the Honourable 
Members. While 1 attach great significance to the fact that my friend 
the Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantulu, who is the accredited leader of the 
Swaraj Party, has also joined in the chorus of congratulations that were 
being showered upon the members of the delegation, he has made a few 
remarks in regard to the procedure adopted by us on the results of the Con- 
ference. He complained that in a sense the cart was put before the horse, 
in that the Government of India ratified the agreement and then allowed 
this House to discuss it. I do not pretend to be an authority on constitu- 
tional law, nor is my antiquated knowledge of law so good as to enable me 
to indulge in a discussion of that very difficult question. But to my mind 
it seems palpably correct to say that the function of ratifying treaties and 
agreements rests with the Executive and not with the Legislature. I 
think I may take shelter, if T may, in what happens in the Mother of 
Parliaments. I have yet to know of a single treaty or agreement which 
Great Britain might have entered into and which prior to ratification was 
placed before Parliament for such purpose. I know Parliament is allowed 
an opportunity to discuss, but T maintain that the function of ratification 
rests with the Executive Government. There was, therefore, no lack of 
respect for this House on the part of the Government of India when they 
ratified this agreement and allowed the House to discuss it. But further- 
more, even the Union Government of South Africa, which of course is a 
democratic country and is a self-governing colony, did not adopt the proce- 
dure that has been suggested by my Honourable friend Mr. Bamadas 
Pantulu by placing this agreement before its Parliament and then announc- 
ing it to the country. On the other hand, if Honourable Members followed 
the statement which I made the other day, I made it distinctly clear that 
the Union Government had informed us that they had ratified the settle- 
ment that had been tentatively reached between the two delegations and 
that they were going to announce it to their Parliament on the 21st ; that 
I was anxious therefore that a simultaneous announcement should take 
place here and begged the leave of the Chair to announce it on the same 
day. From the accounts that have appeared in the public press one would 
also have noticed the fact that Dr. Malan made the statement that he 
promised he would on ihe 2l8t in his Parliament and conveyed the informa- 
tion that their Government had ratified it already. T think I am not so 
pessimistic as my Honourable friend Sir Maneckfi Dadabhoy in regard 
to the possibilities which might have ensued if this tentative acreement 
had been placed before the Council before the Government of India had 
ratified it. I am a* stout optimist myself, I do not anticipate that th}s 
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Jiluse would have rejected the agreement if I had placed it belore it at 
liuilt stage, nor do 1 expect that there would have been anything like 
acrimomd|||s discussion over the settlement. 1 leel that the agreement 
would h^e received the same chorus ot praise which it has done to-day. 
iiUt for the reasons already explained by me the (iovermnent ot India 
were justihed in adopting tlie only correct procedure which they should 
liave hone" in the circumstances, and i hope Mr. Kamadas Pantulu will 
lake it Irom me that in this case they have not deviated trom the usual 
procedure. It was only to be expected that Mr. liamadas Pantulu should 
uave raised the issue m regard to the non-conierment — shall i say — ot poli- 
tical and municipal rights to Indians. One or two Honourable Members have 
iLlieved me ot the tasK ol answeiing mm on that point. 1 will only add 
Hi at when good teelmgs between th# two communities grow the grant of 
political rights would adjust itself to tho prevailing conditions, it would 
not thereiore have been prudence or wisdom on the part of the delegation 
to have put that item in the loreiront of their demands; but the delegation 
have secured trom the Union (Jovernment what might be regarded as a 
prelude to such possibilities. They have secured from them the right on 
behalf of the Indians that committees ot Indians should be associated with 
local bodies for discussion oi questions in which the Indians are interested 
and when this method ot consultation and of identifying the Indians with 
their own interests and of bringmg them into contact with the members 
ul local boards is established, let us hope that what Mr. Pamadas Pantulu 
has m view may be secured in process of time. 

Pie was rather anxious as regards the light in which the Indians in 
bouth Africa would have received this announcement, and he was leeling 
thereiore a bit nervous as to whether he should give his blessings to this 
agreement in anticipation of a knowledge of such views. Thanks to the 
mlormation which w'e have got from Keuter this morning, we have been 
assured that all shades of opinion in the Cape Province applaud the Indian 
agreement. 8o any misgivings on that point might also be made to rest. 

1 think, Sir, before 1 close 1 should not fail to mention the noble, 
unselfish and humanitarian services rendered by that godly person and true 
C'hristian, namely, Mr. Charlie Andrews. He was practically the link 
between the delegation and the Indian community in South Africa. He 
was in daily touch with myself and with my colleagues and was responsible 
for a great deal of information which the delegation was able to secure from 
the Indians in South Africa. His services cannot be ignored in cormection 
with this settlement. 

To conclude, Sir, I shall borrow with your permission a simile. We, 
the members of the delegation might well be compared to a body of medical 
practitioners; we were summoned to South Africa to examine a patient 
whose condition had been pronounced to be critical who was suffering fiom 
a chronic disease. Wc went there and we examined the patient, diagnosed 
the disease and applied effective remedies. We have now returned with the 
satisfaction that the patient has turned the corner. That does not mean 
that he should not be looked after in future ; that does not mean that the 
need for further nursing or treatment has disappeared. He will continue 
to be nursed; he will continue to be treated; and he will continue to be 
looked after, and we are hoping that from day to day he will make pro- 
gress until he is himself again. 


0 
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The H6noubabl» thk PEESIDENT : 
lug motion be adopted : 

“ This Council. begs to convey to His Excellent the Governor Genej^ in Councif 
its appreciation of the results achieved by the Government of India delegation to 
the recent Bound Table Conference on the Indian question in South Africa, and 
expresses the hope that the direct relations that have now been established may 
eventuate in lasting amity between India and South Africa by the satisfactoib^ settle- 
mvot of any questions that might still require adjustment.’* " 

The motion was adopted. 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursdav, the 
24ith February, 1927. 



COUNCIL OF STATE 

Thvrsday, 24th February, 1927, 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The HoNouuAiiLE the PKESTDENT : I have to inform the House that 
the Honourable Members in whose names Pesolutions Nos. 1, 2 and 4 stand 
in to-day’s list of business have informed me that for various reasons they 
tire not moving those Kesolutions to-day. The only business therefore 
before the House is Eesolution No. 3. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. 


RESOLUTION RE REDUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL INDEBTED- 

NPISS. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution which stands 
in my name : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to adopt measures 
for the reduction of agricultural indebtedness in India and to establish Land Mortgage 
Banks to provide agriculturists with long term, easy and productive credit.” 

Sir, the aim of this Resolution is to draw pointed attention to the low 
economic condition of the agriculturists in this country and to urge upon 
the Government and rny Honourable colleagues here the imperative neces- 
sity of improving the efficiency of the agriculturist. 73 per cent, of our 
population live in villages and depend for their sustenance upon agricultural 
incomes. So any attempt to uplift this country cannot succeed unless 
and until the condition of the vast agricultural population of this country 
is improved. At present the ryot is actually weighed down and is groaning 
under the heavy burden he cames on his shoulders, the heavy loads of 
agricultural indebtedness and traditional illiteracy. The consequence is 
thet the rural population now lives in an atmosphere of utter depression. 
The poverty of the Indian 'ryot is proverbial. This poverty with its con- 
comitants 18 eating into the vitals of the rural body economic. Unless its 
ruinous course is arrested, Sir, I am painfully conscious that it is bound 
to lead to economic paralysis, if not to economic death. The causes of this 
penerty nro rnanv and varied. They are actually working in a vicious 
circle. They can be summed up in one word, namely, chronic poverty leads 
to low agricultural production and low agricultural production in its turn 
leads to poverty. This low agricultural production conveys with it three 
iniportant significations. First of all it means that the quantity of produce 
raised by the people in this country per head of population is considerably 
less than what is required for the economic needs of the people. It is 
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well known that a vast majority of the people of this country are underf|^ 
and are ill-clothed; many of them go without a full meal a day and m^^ 
more without two meals. lEe second significance of low promotion is 
that the unit of produce obtained from land in India is less thai|the unit ^ 
of produce got from an equal area of land in other countries. 1 have 
been looking at some ver}^ interesting agricultural statistics colloc^d in 
the International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics for 1909 to" 1921, and 
a perusal of those figures has disclosed some startling facts. Take for 
instance the two staple crops, wheat and rice, and the two commercial 
crops, oil seeds and cotton What I find from those figures is that the 
unit in the case of wheat is 23‘8 in the United Kingdom, 16' 5 in Prance, 
17*1 in Egypt, while it is so low as 6*5 in India Then in the case of rice, 
as against 19‘6 in the United States of America mid 27*2 in Egypt, India’s 
figure is onl}' 15‘7 With regard io oilseeds, as against 4' 4 in the United 
States and 8*7 in Egypt, our unit is 3. Our figure for cotton is 1*1, as 
against 2*7 in Egypt and 1'4 in the United States. With nearly half the 
acreage of the world under sugarcane, India produces about one-fifth of 
the cane sugar of the world I believe it was Sir Visvesvraya Aiyer who 
drew pointed attention to the fact that Japan Avith a population of 56 
millions is able to give them sustenance with a cultivated area of 17 million 
acres, while in British India a population of 200 miPions is hardly sustained 
on a culthated area of about 220 million acres. The ihird significance^ of 
this low agricultural production is the low quality of the products and 
the consequent disadvantage which Indian products suffer in the w^orld’s 
markets in comparison with the products of oilier countries Indian pro- 
ducts not only fetch a low price, but as they are inferior in quality they are 
being literaPy driven out of the markets. So ihat even in this field of 
hereditary oeeupation in India the ef)mpetition of the more advanced coun- 
tries is Idling very injuriously. 

This poverty has been the subject of investigation by the Government 
of India and Local Governments on various occasions, but so far as I know 
no organized attempt has been made to consider the qiicstinn with respect 
to India as a whole, and T am unable to find any reliable figures which will 
show?^ the exact amount of indebtedness or the causes of and remedies for 
indebtedness. It is generally computed. Sir, that the agricultural indebted- 
ness in India at present is about 600 erores, and in my province some 
investigations were made which disclosed the fact that the agricultural debt 
in Madras is somewhere between 90 and 100 erores. The question was 
considered at some length by the Commission appointed to investigate into 
the causes of the agrarian riots which occurred in the Deccan in 1875, and 
the finding's of that Committee w^ould seem to me to be of very real value 
even now, because Sir Frederick Nicholson, who investigated the causes 
of poverty in my province, has pointed out that the findingR of the Com- 
mission are of general applicability in spite of the fact that the inquiries of 
the Committee were confined only to a small restricted area Sir Frederick 
Nicholson summarized the findings of the Committee as to the causes of 
agricultural indebtedness thus. The causes were : 

First, poverty with unproductive soil, precarious climate, and irregu- 
larity of income; 

Second, ignorance and improvidence; ' 

Third, extravagance; 
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Fourth, ancestral debt; 

’ Fifth, expansion of credit; 

Sixth, increase of population without corresponding increase of re- 
' turn ; 

Seventh, facilities for borrowing owing to influence of moneylender ; 

. the limitation laws, as leading to renewals on unsurious terms 

/‘T* ' including compound interest; 

}^nth, revenue system of a fixed demand. 

If we examine the conditions of other provinces, perhaps it will be found 
that ail these causes are operative in varying degrees. Some of the causes 
will be more predominant in one province, others in other provinces. The 
excessive fragmentation of holdings which has led to the uneconomic char- 
acter of the holdings and some other factors were not mentioned in the 
findings of the Commission ; but they can be brought perhaps under one 
or other of the heads summarized by Sir Frederick Nicholson. But I think 
the findings of the Committee have omitted tb mention a very potent cause 
which appears to have contributed very largely to the increase of indebted- 
ness : it is the d('struction of cottage industries and the consequent loss of 
income to the ryot by a subsidiary occupation in times of off-season. 

Then v/ith regard to the question whether the indebtedness is increasing 
or decreasing, I think there is general agreement on the question that this 
indebtedness is increasing and not decreasing. I shall quote one very 
good authority, Sir Edward Maclagan. to whom we are all indebted for a 
brief but illuminating conspectus of the situation as it stood in 1011. He 
observed a.*, follows : 

“ It has Ion? bepn reooc^nized that indebtedness is no new thing in India. The 
writings of Munro, Elphinstone and others make it clear that there was much debt 
even at the beginning of cur rule. But it is also acknowledged that the indebtedness 
has risen considerably during our rule and more especially during the last half a 
century. The reports received from time to time and the evidence of annual sale 
and mortgage data show clearly that there has been a very considerable increase of 
debt during the last half a century.” 

Before 1 proceed. Sir, to suggest the ways and means for reducing this 
debt, let me guard myself against possible misapprehension. I must not 
be understood as stating that indebtedness is in itself an alarming feature. 
Indebtedness, when productive, is ready helpful. A productive debt is as 
helpful to an agriculturist as capital advanced to an industrialist. There- 
fore such portion of a debt as is really productive is not a cause for any 
anxiety. Secondly, let me also make it clear that I am not denying that 
the agricultural population of this country have had their share of the bene- 
fits which have accrued to the country at large by the improvement of com- 
munications, by vast irrigation schemes, by the opening of trade, by the 
maintenance of law and order and such other facilities, which have develop- 
ed in the last fifty years. Indeed it has been asked very often why in- 
debtedness has not decreased in spite of all this prosperity. One probable 
answer perhaps is that the indebtedness has not decreased, and is there. 
not in spiU 0 / these things but because of these things. These factors have 
contnbuted to impart an enhanced value to the land as well as to agricultural 
products. And the system of land settlement and record of rights has 
invested individual ownership with an authoritative estimate of value, and 
theretoi^e the land has become a very coveted security and it has enhanced 
he Dorrowmg power of the ryot. So debt ia perhaps increasing ou accouii^ 

A 2 
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of the lacilitieB which these factors have contributed to the borrowing capa- 
city of the ryot. But the tragedy of the situation is that these facilities 
are not used by the ryot to improve his economic condition; on the other 
hihd, he is faced with difficulties which have led to the increase of un- 
productive debt. The consequence is that to-day he is in a verv low state 
of economic efficiency and is unable to produce enough fo#J^ 
of this country. ' 

Sir, the next question is, assuming that there is all this indeb^iftiness, 
how is the Government interested, how is the Government bound, to look 
into this matter? Is it not a matter between creditor and debtors? Why 
should Government be asked to reduce this debt? To my mind the answer 
IS very simple. The low economic efficiency of the ryot^will lead to a 
deterioration of the soil and impair the productivity of the land. Land is 
a national asset, and the State is bound to preserve it in an efficient con- 
dition and in an economic state for the benefit of future generations. The 
State also derives most of its income from the land. Therefore, these con- 
siderations ought to be sufficient to induce the State to aee that the economic 
condition of the ryot, which is the cause of his poverty and low efficiency, is 
improved. Sir Edward Maclagan has given other very good reasons for thf' 
State being interested or being under an obligation to reduce the agricultural 
indebtedness of ihe country. He says : 

' “It is necessary for the Government, not only in the interests of the people but 
also in its own interests, to see that the evil does not spread too far and that its conse- 
quences are mitigated as much ^s possible. It must in the first place be remembered 
that if a larpje body of people is oppiessed hy a load of debt, they must necessarily 
become dispirited and discontented not only with the load of the debt hself, but also 
with the classes to whom debt is owing and with the agencies to whom the severity 
of the debt is attributed. It is further impossible for the Government to view with 
equanimity any large increase in wasteful and unnecessary expenditure hy which the 
balance at the disposal of the peasant for improving agriculture is seriously reduced. 
There are also certain consequences of indebtedness such as mortgage or sale of land 
which lead directly to class discontent and occasions will arise when the intervention 
of Government is necessary to prevent the growth of a large body of discontented 
agriculturists who have lost possession of their ancestral properties.” 

He proceeded to illustrate these danger^Ihus : 

“ The Sorithal rebellion of 1855 w^as due to an outburst of the peasant debtors 
against their creditors and there was a good deal of the same sort of thing in the 
United Provinces during the course of the Mutiny in 1857. The same cause was the 
origin of the Deccan riots of 1875 and of the riots at Ajmer in 1891. It was therefore 
held by many competent autliorities that the constant transfer of lands from the 
peasants tb the creditor class entailed a political danger and that the Goveriirient could 
not afford to w^ait till the danger came to a crisis.” 

There/fore, it is the interest and the duty of the State to see that the 
indebtedness does not grow to alarming proportions. 

The next question is, what has the Government done and what do the 
people want Government to do? Various remedies have been adopted by 
the people and the Government haye also tried several methods of reducing 
indebtedness. Broadly speaking these remedies can He grouped under fire 
heads. Firstly, removing from the peasant, as far as possible, all causes fOr 
tmeconomb borrowings and inducing him to confine his wants as far as pos- 
sible to legitimate objects. Secondly, adoption of measures to ensure for the 
peasant fab treatment in the determination and recovery of debts claimed 
against him by the improvement of the provisions of processual and con- 
tractual laws. Thirdly, adoption of measures calculated to prevent the 
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peasant from experiencing the more serious consequences of indebtedness, 
such as the loss of land or the permanent impairment of capital by restrict- 
ing the power of alienation over the land. Fourthbj, relieving pressure on 
the land by promoting schemes for the reclamation of fresh land and c^a- 
tioa- 4f jgjdJ^diary occupations; and fifthly, devising means by which file 
pea^^^l^feay obtain such money as he really wants for economic objects on* 
easi(^^HfcefjUb than are now available and with less disastrous results; in 
other words, measures undertaken with the object of providing and main- 
taining credit or redeeming debt. 

1 shall confine myself to the last of these remedies and say nothing about 
the others which are all in operation in some degree. It is perhaps not so 
well knowni as it ought to be that agriculture like every other industry 
requires capital and credit for its being carried on. Mr. Wolff puts it ver^ 
well when he says ; 

“ Under pressui’e of advancing times agriculture has long since become from the 
easy self-rewarding occupation which it is inulei stood to have once been, a business 
of money and enterprise like all other business, having the same tasks set to it but 
not the same means at its disposal wherewith to accomplish the task.” 

So credit is indispensable. But where does it come from? It usually comes 
from moneylenders and other hOure(‘S which do not pay any attention to 
the purposes for which the agriculturist borrows money or the purposes 
upon which he spends it. Moreover, the doors of agencies like joint stock 
banks and other institutions which are expected to lend money on easy 
terms are yaactically closed to the agriculturist and the landholder for causes 
which it i« not necessary for me here to enter into. Rural credit has 
several complication*^ with wdiich I have no time to deal. But it is of two 
varieties as all of \ou know — what is called short-term credit and what is 
c'alled long-term credit. Short-term credit is an advance made to the 
agriculturist for carrying on his profession for purchasing seeds, fertilisers, 
foi the cost of repairs, payment of hist and so on, which are recurring needs. 
Long-term credit is intended not only for lifting his old debts, hut also for 
the purpose of making permanept improvements to land by sinking wells 
and HO on, or by turning uneeonlSmic holdings into more profitable economic 
ones by executing costly repairs, purchasing lands and so on It has been 
the practice with tjhe State in India from ancient times to advance money 
for both these kinds of needs, and the British Government have accepted 
ill theory this responsibility and have been advancing monies under two 
legal enactments, namely, the Agricultural Loans Act of 1888 and the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1884. But the money advanced is not 
claimed by anybody to be sufficient or adequate. In recent times the 
organisation of co-operative credit societies has added another source of 
supplying short-term credit to the agriculturist. But the fringe of the 
problem of long-term credit has not yet been touched. There are certain 
peeuliaritie.5 with regard to long-term credit w^hich deserves special mention. 
The first feature of it is that this credit ought to be under a system of con- 
trolled borrowing wherein the purposes for which the loan and the manner in 
which it is spent are controlled by the creditor. Secondly, we should 
advance a sufficiently large sum of money to the agriculturist to enable him 
not only to lift his old debt but also to leave a sufficient surplus in his hands 
to effect permanent improvements to the land so that it may yield an in- 
creased return out of which he con pay back the loan. Thirty', the money 
A6uld be recovered in such a manner that it does not compel the debtor to 
^hwTOW from oth^r sources or to sell Ijis land for paying back the money; 
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in other words, it must be recovered from the margin of profit of his hold- 
iiws in small driblets spread over a long period of time. From this it 
follows that few individuals and few joint stock banks who hold their funds 
at call can afford to tie up their capital and take it back in drfbl#to it 
is refunded bit by bit out of the earnings or savings from the soil miring a 
long series of years Therefore, a very special type of institutiotie h6is 
got to be improvised to satisfy the needs of the agriculturist. This type 
of institutions is called land credit associations or land mortgage banks. 1 
have no time to go into the features of these banks. Various schemes have 
been propounded as to the most suitable forms of land mortgage banks for 
Indip. 

The common feature of them all is that money is raised by floating 
debentures on the security ot mortgages executed by ultimate borrowers to 
whom money is lent to the extent of 50 to 75 per cent, of the value of their 
holdings, and debent\ire holders hold as security a floating charge upon the 
mortgages. That is the general feature of it; but in various provmces 
various schemes have been set on foot which differ widely from each other. 
But which ever of these schemes may be adopted, I am of opinion that these 
land banks cannot be effectively started without some kind of State aid. 
I am not asking Government to lend any appreciable amount of money to 
these banks — it is unnecessary. There is enough money in the country 
forthcoming for the purpose, but only the State must give its initiative and 
aid in sonic form or another. The forms in which the State may usefully 
aid were stated by me to the Boyal Commission on Agriculture before 
whom I gave evidence and T shall merely enumerate them here * 

(1) The State should contribute to the cost of inspecting and valuating land 
and assessing the credit of borroweis. (That is the most important function of a 
land mortgage bank). v 

(2) The interest on the debentures should be guaranteed by the State till they 
tecome popular in the market. 

(3) The State should also invest in the mOi|tgage banks monies lying in deposit 
with it at little or no interest. 

(4) The Trust Act should be so amended as to permit the investment of trust funds 
in debentures of land mortgage banks. 

(5) The right of summary recovery and other statutory facilities, under propei 
safeguards, should be given to these banks.’’ 

1 am glad to acknowledge that the Koynl Commission on Agriculture is 
devoting attention to this question of land mortgage banks and the noble 
Marquis who presides over it has been taking a great deal of trouble to 
ascertain the way in which these institutions where they exist are working 
And the manner of improving them. I am hopeful that they will give a 
definite lead to this country by making some practical suggestions in their 
report when it is published, and that it will prove a real boon to the agri- 
culturists. I have detained the House long, but I know that you will pardon 
me for being on ra\ legs so long, because I am pleading the cause of the 
agriculturist which is so dear to you all. It is but hare truth to assert that 
■what promotes agriculture benefits mankind, and that the progress of agri- 
culture and the progress of civilisation go hand in hand. With these words 
1 commend the Besolution to the acceptance of the Council. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sib tJMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Nhn-Offiefal) : The reason why I hhsten to get on thy lege 
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ihat whenever any xjuestion like this which aft'ecis the welfare of the zamin- 
^dars has come beiore the House 1 have never lagged behind in supporting 
it. The House knows that extremes meet and though generally my Hon- 
ourable friend the Mover and I do not see cy(‘ to eye Ibis thing tQildp»y 
hiinga him ncfirer to my heart. 1'he Agricultural Commission who are here 
cannot do anything to help us it this Kesolution \\ as not adopted. 1 will 
be amajted to see if any Indian or any uian connected with India or any 
^public servant wdio eats the salt of India wen to get up and oppose this 
Resolution. About 90 to 95 per cent ot the population is suffering from 
indebtedness and they ought to 1 k‘ thankful to our friend tlu* Honourable 
Mr. Rainadas Rantulii for the llesf)lution that he has brought in to-day. I 
not only give him my wholehearted support, but I think the only solution 
to uplift India lies in this Resolution and 1 do hope that that great states- 
man whom w^e have been praising yesterday with all our emphasis will 
rise to the occasion and say that the Government Benches are on our side 
to-day and adopt the Resolution. 1 cannot see, Sir, how any one can pos- 
sibly go against this Resolution and I hopt' my conviction will be all right. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (Education, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, I think it 
will minimise discussion if 1 intervene at this siiige and explain the posi- 
tion of the Go\ eminent of India in resp(‘ct of their attitude towards this 
Resolution, and T may assure niy Honourabh' and gallant friend Colonel 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan that I am al one with him in m 3 sympathy for 
the interest of the ryot population. At the same time let me assure the 
House that 1 feel it somewinit of an impediment to have to enter into 
the discussion of the Resolution moved by my Honourable friend from 
Madras on the floor of this House. If this Resolution had been debated 
in a provincial Legislative Council, it would undoubtedly have received a 
fuller, a more exhaustive and a more favourable discussion. The Resolu- 
tion in fact asks for an eNpansion of the co-operative movement with a 
view to the CTctension of land mortgage banks in the provinces so that the 
agricultural population may thus be enabled to obtain long-term loans. It 
therefore obviously deals withdw^o branches of the administration, namely, 
the co-operative credit movement and agriculture. Need I remind Hon- 
ourable Members of the fact that both those departments of administration 
are, according to the present constitution under ^^■hich we arc working, 
provincial transferred subjects and tberofun^ under the control of pro- 
vincial Ministers. It was not very long ago that a Resolution dealing with 
the co-operative movement in India w^as discussed in Uiis very House on 
the motion of my Honourable friend Sir Ebrahim Haioon Jaffer. I then 
tried to make it clear to the House that this w'as not the proper place where 
a Resolution of that description could be discussed, mneb adopted, 

and I then tried to show' what the respective functions ol the Provincial 
Government and the Government of India were in regard to the administra- 
tion of provincial transferred subjects. Even at the risk of tiring the 
patience of my Honourable friends I shall quote from that speech of 
mine a passage which I think will clear the position. I then said : 

“When therefore we realise that this is an entirely provincial transferred subject 
what should be the attitude of this House? The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
which examined the Government of India Bill laid down a very wholesome rule in 
regard to the relations which should exist between the Secretary of State in Council 
mm the Governor General in Council and those who are in charge of transferred 
objects. They laid down as an axiom which 1 shall read for the information of the 
fiouee and that axiom was ‘ Over Transferred subjects the control of the Governor 
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06neral in Council nnd thus of the Secretary of State in Council should be restricted- 
- in future within the narrowest limits possible which will be debned by rules under 
sab-clause (S) of clause I of the Bill, and in pursuai\ce of it the Secretary of Stata 
has '^ade the rules. They are as follows : 

The powers of superintendence, direction and control unde^ the Act or ot'li^rwise 
shall in relation to transfer! cd subjects be exercised only for the following purposes : 
to safeguard the administration of Central subjects, to decide questions arising between 
two provinces in cases where the provinces concerned failed to arrive at"hn agree- 
ment, to safeguard imperial interest and to determine the position of the Government 
of India m respect of questions arising between India and other parts of the British 
Ifimpire ^ 

fchen maintainGcl that none of these conditions existed, and I therefore 
pleaded before the House that that Eesolution could not well be discussed 
in this House, and I am glad to say that the Honourable Mover of the 
liesolution, when he saw the constitutional position involved, withdrew his 
Eesolution with the permission of the House. We are to-day asked to 
discuss a Eesolution which is more or less on the same lines, and I would 
once more submit for the consideration of the House the impropriety of 
discussing it here. But let me not be understood as moaning that the 
Government of India have no interest in or sympathy for the substance of 
the Eesolution as moved by my Honourable friend. Indeed, I can assure 
the House on behalf of Government that there is no matter in which they 
would take greater interest than the uplifiment of the agricultural popula- 
tion, which in this purely agricultural coimtry is something like 80 per cent, 
of the entire population. I would ask the House to hold patience^^ until 
this very important question has been thoroughly extunined, carefully con- 
sidered and reported on by the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Eamadas Pjmtulu has already told the House 
that he has appeared as a witness before the same Commission and given 
his evidence before it, and I was indeed gratified to hoar from him that 
be hopes that, as a result of the investigation which the Eoyal Commission 
is now making, very important results advantageous to the agrieuliural 
community will necessarily follo^. I can assure the Honourable Member 
that, when the recommendations of the Epyal Commission on this very 
vital matter are received, the Government of India will examine them with 
that attention and with that sympathy v^hich the importance of the sub- 
ject demand. But even so, it ought to be apparent to Honourable Members 
that any direct action which might be necessitated on the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission will have to be taken by the Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned ; for as I have stated already, this is a provincial trans- 
ferred subject. It was only in January of last year that a conference 
was held in Bombay consisting of the Eegistrars of Co-operative Societies 
employed in the various provinces and a large number of officials and non- 
officials who were interested in the co-operative movement. One of the 
reoewnmendations that was made by that conference runs thus : 

“ Mortgage banks based on ro-operative principles tre desirable in many parts of 
India. No transaction sbould be undertaken which is not economically piofitable to 
the borrower.” 

And then they defined the objects of such mortgage banks. The principal 
objects should be — 

(^?) redemption of land and houses of agriculturists, 

(h) improvement of land and methods of cultivation a»d the buildizkgT 
of houses of agriculturists,. 
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(c) liquidation of old debts, and • 

(d) purchase of land in special cases* 

The conference then went on to make suggestions regarding the area and 
manag^ent of such banks, the method of raising finances and of granting 
loans tO^ members. In view of the constitutional position to which I have 
BO often Wverted, the Government of India, on receipt of the proceedings 
of this Conference, have communicated this Eesolution to the various Pro- 
vincial Governments, drawing their attention to it and asking them to 
take such action as they can. 

Then 1 think I must say a word as regards the activities of the various 
Provincial Governments in this direction. It may be that the improve- 
ment in the development of this much-needed reft>rm has not kept pace 
with expectations, but let me plead on their behalf that there are certain 
inherent dilBciilties in pushing this scheme through with such rapidity 
as one may desire or to liasten its pace I shall not enter inlo all the diffi- 
culties which crop up in the successful working of land mortgage bants. 
I do not say they are insuperable, hut the difficulties are there and have 
to be taken note of In spile of that fact I am glad to acknowledge that 
certain Governments are applying themselves whoh'hoartedly and with all 
seriousness to the dov(‘lopment of this nipvcmcnt in their respective 
provinces and I cannot omit to mention on this occasion the names 
of n ffew provinces which have started these movements already, notably, 
Madras, Punjab, Bengal and Burma. Other Governments, I am credibly 
inforin(Hl, have applied their mind in this direction, and I fervently 
hope that they will also start similar banks in their respective pro- 
vinces and thereby fall in line with this very necessary activity. I 
am not, as my Honourable friend, Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan feared, 
opposing the Resolution, but I anj standing here merely for the purpose 
of explaining the constitutional position and trying to show' to the 
House that this Resolution, in its present form, cannot be regarded 
as a concern of the Governor General in Council, for it asks us, if the 
Resolution is accepted, to adopt measures for the reduction of agricultural 
indebtedness in India and to establish land moidgage banks. The adoption 
of measures for the reduction of agricultural indebtedness is entirely a 
matter within the cognizance of Provincial Governments, and, similarly, the 
establishment of land mortgage banks in the various provinces is also a 
matter which is wdthin the cogni/ance of Provincial Governments. By the 
adoption of a Resolution like this, the Government of India could take no 
direct action beyond refening this Resolution back to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments for such measures as they may consider necessary to adopt. Let 
me repeat we have done that already and on the strength of the Resolution 
passed at the Conference o^^egistrars in Bombay in January last, we have 
taken that action. There is therefore nothing more that the Government 
of India could do at this stage. Further, they would not like to take 
any action until thev are in possession of the considered recommendationa 
of a Rc^al Commission which they have themselves brought into exist- 
ence the other day and which, as has been admitted, is applying itself whole- 
heartedly and very seriously to a solution of this very important question. 

I would therefore, ip tl^e light of these few remarks, ask my frieiid, 
Mr. BarpeKlas Panttdu, whether he oaimot see his way to withdraw his Reao- 
^lilfcion at this stage. 
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The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAKI (Burma: General): Sir, 
the Eesolution in the main is only a request for the extension of banking 
facilities in India. Though the word “agriculture” occurs in this Besolu- 
tion, I hope any nairow or technical or restricted interpretation of ths 
various mica, which has bc'en the fashion with the Members of the Gov- 
ernment here to adopt, would not be acceptable to the Members of thia 
House. Sir, no doubt agriculture is a transferred subject, but Vi do not 

think banking in India is a transferred subject. 

^ , 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur; May 1 at once enlighten the Honourable Member by 
saying that land mortgage banks are a transferred subject. 


The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI: Sir, so far as the first 
portion of the Resolution goes, there is no objection, and that is, to adopt 
ipeasures for the reduction of agricultural indebtedness. No doubt the 
objection which has actually been put forward for the extension of co- 
operative banking facilities w^ould not apply to this case, because I think, 
on the whole, the extension of co-operative banking would not solve the 
problem of agricultural indebtedness. Co-operative banking excludes land 
mortgages, because co-operative banking as worked in India will be unsuit- 
able to the conditions of ‘India The agriculturist can be benefited only 
by long-tenn loans, and it is not possible for the co-operative societies 
to give long-term loans as they are at present. Unless these co-o;^rative 
societies are thoroughly overhauled and given an altogether different basis 
of working, they will not function as land mortgage banks. Sir, after all, 
the Honourable Mover has it in his mind, by putting forw^ord this Resolu- 
tion, only to request the Governor General in Council to apply their minds 
agricultural indebtedness; and I find, Sir, that on some ground or other 
which may be available to the Members of the Government, they refuse to 
apply their minds to this vital question. Sir, after all, the adoption of a 
Besolulion of this kind is not likely to be objected to even by those people 
who want to uphold the fiscal autonomy of the provinces like my Honour- 
able friend, the Mover. Sir, after all, we are not trying to hamper the 
activities of the provinces; this Resolution only asks Government to co- 
ordinate the activities of the various provinces in the matter of the reduc- 
tiop of agricultural indebtedness, and, as a matter of fact, they have seen 
their way to accede to the request for co-ordinating the action of the 
various provinces in this respect by the appointment of the Agricultural 
'Commission No doubt the Agricultural Commission will collect a good 
deal of information and they are bound to make some sort of a report. 
But, is it any reason that we ought not to discuss and come to a definite 
^^uclusion on a Resolution of this kind? J should think the fact that the 
Agricultural Commission is going to report this aspect of the matter 
is the very reason why I would ask the Honourable Members of this House 
io support the Resolutioti and to give the considered opinion of this Asso- 
ciation ou this question in which the Agricultural Commission is directly 
ipiterested in making a report. Sir, the 'acceptance of this Resolution 
may indicate that the representatives of the people are in favour of adopt- 
ing practical measures for the reduction of agricultural indebtedness, arid 
ibis would go a looig to support any repommendation whioh igair ^be 
inade by the Royal Commission on AgricuHpm for the rMuclion W 
•cultural md^tedneas. ^ - 
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Sir, coming to the various aspects of the case, I find that in India the 
various provinces of Jndia are ground down by a net-work of money- 
lenders, and especially in Burma we have got a very large net-work of 
iinoneylenders extending to the villages of our Chetties and ShahukarB, 
12 N doubt, they offer a good deal of assistance to the agricul- 

^ turists, but from the way in which they work the agriculturists 

are likely to disa])pear giving place to the moneylending landowning classes. 
Sir, it is very lU'cessarv to take up iiieasures in giving facilities for reliev- 
ing agricultural indebtedriess by^ '“starting banks not directly under State 
control but b\ asysttan whereby the State would guarantee the loans made 
to the agriculturists, it is necessary that the agriculturist sliould be in a 
position to wipe off his indeblediu‘ss and to apply a portion of the money 
that may he Hvaila})le to him from l!u‘se loans to adopt improved methods 
of agriculture, and the system of long-t(Tm loans which has been advocated 
by my Honourable friend would come in handy for the solution of the 
indebtedness oi the agri(*ulturisl. T think that, if under proper guidance 
and under proper guarantee's \lu‘ State comes foru’ard to help the agricul- 
turist tcv-da\, they will have reason to congratulate themselves on their 
action because tlu' sources of central as well as provincial revenue would 
be considerably improved aud the adoption of the liosoliition would directly 
fuicc'lerate (lu improvement of the central revenues in various directions. 
We very often find this theory trotted out that the State is the owner of 
the land in India, and if this theorv is acceptable — and I see it is accept- 
able Jo thi' (flOvcTiirnont, and it is very careful to put forward that theory — 
it is out necessary that the State through its agency the Central Govern- 
ment should take steps to do its duty as the supreme landlord all over 
India, and it would serve no useful purpose to say that this function can 
very well be done by other people wdio have got restricted resources, who in 
fact find it almost impossible to carry on the administration with the rigid 
sources of income which are allowed to tliem under the system of Devolu- 
tion Buies With these w'ords I commend this Resolution to your accept- 
ance. 

The IIoNorRMiLE M.vfiakajadhira.ia Sir BLTAY CHAND MAHTAB of 
Burdw^an (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I do not know’ how you 
like tlu' position to become the President of an association, as my Honour- 
able frii'Tid ]\lr Desika Chari likened the Council of State to a moment 
ago. W(' have rather travelled far in the discussion of this Resolution. 
For instanct', tlie Honourallc Mr, Desika Chari has given up all the lands 
and all tlu' titles of superior landlords in this country to the Government 
in spite of what the Taxation Committee have said on this subject in their 
•exhaustive report .... 

The Honourable Mr. P C. DESIKA CHARI: I only said that they 
put forward that claim and tli(\v ought to act according to their profession. 

The Honourable MA^ktiA-TADniRAJA Sm BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB of 
Burdwan : He says lie has put forw ard a claim on behalf of the Govern- 
ment .... 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI: Not I. The Govern- 
ment put forward the claim. 

, Tnfe Honourable MAHARAJADtimAJA Sm BIJ^Y CHAND MAHTAB 'o> 
'BbjinWAN : Howrever, I thin*k on that point the Taxation ComrAittee's 
is quite vclear tod what I wish to say at this stage is this. There 
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be no question that when a llesoiution is brought forward which relates to 
agriculture generally and to the agricultural indebtedness of agriculturistsy 
every one in this House w ill accord his support to that idea on principle and 
on theory. But when w^e have seriously to consider as to whether we should 
recommend to the Governor General in Council to take immediate steps to 
Bteu*t a particular class of land mortgage banks which 'will help to minimise 
the indebtedness of agriculturists, we havje got to take stock of not only what 
the constitutional position is of the Go'^^l^ment of India, as has been so 
clearly stated by tlie Honourable the Leader of the House and the Member 
in charge of agricultural subjects in the Government of India, but also what 
are the reasons for this agricultural indebtedness in the country. I think, 
therefore, that if I may, I should in all seriousness ask the Honourable 
Mover to withdraw his Kesolution at the present moment, firstly, because 
I do not think that Members of this House would be justified in precipitate 
ing any action on. the part of the Government until the Government of 
India have had the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture which 
is now holding its sittings in India and which has, I believe, got to hold 
further sittings next cold w’eather. The second reason why I think we 
should not press this Resolution to-day is this. I come from a province 
where the agricultural indebtedness of the ryots is very great. There is a 
Member of the Council of State here whose father was a great friend of 
mine and w’as one of the pioneers of what has now, come to be known as 
the co-operative credit movement. He started in Rangpur a system 
as Dharmagolas w’hich was to help the agriculturist with the loan of paddy. 
We all know that in Bengal the real curse of agriculture lies in the fact that 
there is so much sub-infeudation. Sub-infeudation goes on in my province 
to such an extent that, although we may call the Bengal ryot an agricul- 
turist in name, I have often felt that the poorer ryots in Bengal would 
renlly do better financially if they had other occupation than agriculture 
and that there were bigger farmers in the province to carry on the farming. 
That iis where the real problem of the future of agriculture lies in this 
country, namely, that, ’^hereas those in Bengal, for instance, who are 
known as the great zemindars like my humble self, are not a menace, are 
not in q^ny way an impediment to the improvement of agricultural prospects 
in the province, therfe can be no doubt that the power that lies in the hands 
of the tenure holders does impede the progress of the lower agriculturists 
On the other hand, the smallest agriculturists by means of sub-infeudation 
have got into a position by which they are only agriculturists in name or 
in fact paid labourers of their immediate superior landlords. It is there- 
fore, that I say that the question is not free from difficulties and if we were 
to be carried away purely by sentiment and give support to this Resolution 
we would not be benefiting the country generally, nor w^ould we be helping 
the cause of agriculture in the way we would like to. For all these reasons 
T 4o think that the Resolution is premature, in^fiew of the fact that thefe 
is this Royal Commission on Agriculture going about the country. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I welcome any Resolution which has for its object the 
improvement of the lot of the agricultural population of this country, and 
I all the more welcome this Resolution, because it aims at redeeming the 
^ agriculturists from a condition of misery and staarvRtion and freeing 
from the relentless hands of usurers and money-lenders. Agricultural in* 
debtedneas has become a chronic sore, somethinjj^|ike a cancer, eating 
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:the very vitals of village life- 8ir, this pitiable state of afairs is not entirely 
of the agriculturists* own seeking. The Government of India have also an 
equal, if not greater, share in bringing about this climax. The first appearance 
of the cancerous condition of the Indian agriculturist can be traced to the 
ruinous Land llevenue Policy of the British Administration in this country. / 
The land-tax in India has almost reached the breaking point, and what with 
the frequent settlements and re- settlements as in the Madras Presidency, 
which helped the Goveniment considerably to enhance the land-tax from 
time to time and what with the vicissitudes of the weather which brought 
about famine conditions every now and then, the agriculturist had perforce 
to contract debt and lead a life chronic poverty and perpetual misery. 
Irrigation facilities arc woefully wanting in many parts of the country still, 
transport facilities, such as roads, railways, etc., arc poor, facilities for 
technical and vocational training and compulsory mass education are absent, 
and yet. Sir, the poor agriculturist is saddled with water cess, road cess, 
educational cess and a number of other cesses which add to his burden. 
Secondly, Sir, the defective educational policy of the Government, I mean 
secondary and collegiate education, is responsible also for the deplorable 
condition of the modem villager. I do not question for one moment the 
sincerity of these statesmen like Lord Macaulay, who had carried out the 
educational policy of India, which was calculated to the advancement of the 
Indian nation, morally, materially, intellectually and politically. But, Sir, 
in the practical application of this policy, by laier day British statesmen, 
who were responsible for the governance of India, this broad and liberal 
policy had been whittled down and brought within very narrow limits, said 
our Indian universities to-day are more engaged in the manufacture of a 
coiiiktless host of quill-drivers, lawyers, doctors, engineers and other pro- 
fessionals who are necessary for administrative purposes, than in the pro- 
duction of technical and scientific men who could advance the industrial 
and agricultural regeneration of India. The net result of this short-sighted 
policy is that we have at the present day an army of unemployed middle 
class men, wlio had pawned their lands and spent their all in costly English 
education and had been left to their fate without any means of subsistence. 
The indebtedness of the agricultural population and the present deserted 
condition of the villages, where we find only naked walls and encumbered 
lands, emaciated peasants and ill-looking live stock, are but the outcome 
of the craze for study and service and consequent migration to towns and 
cities The Government have since found out the fc^ly of their educational 
policy, and now goes forth the incessant cry to the unemployed “Back 
to your village homos and back to your agricultural pursuits**; but it is 
already too late to effect it. The dearth of agricultural labour in the 
villages, due to the disastrous emigration policy of the Government, of 
which the less said the better, is also another contributory cause 
to the high cost and low yield of produce, and consequent necessity 
for the agriculturist to place himself under the mercy of the 
money-lender Lastly. Sir, the social evils of the people themselves, 
such as marriage and funeral ceremonies and the high standard of living 
^copied from the townsfdi?, who in turn have copied from the west, have 
added largely to their burden of debt. The sowcar is ever ready to 
receive the poor ryots with open arms and waits at their very 
doors to advance money with exorbitant interest, say 24, 36 and et^n 48 
per cent. The banks in towns and cities which are meant exclusively for 
the commercial classes, and where large Government balances are avall^le 
for speculators in trade, are closed to the poor ryots. The co-operative 
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societies which have been recently started in various l^rovinoes are more use- 
ful to the urban population than to the agriculturists in rural tracts. The* 
establishment, therefore, of land mortgage banks within easy reach 6£ 
villagers and with less of red-tapeism about them, which will lend, on 
the security of their lands, long-term loans at a cheap rate of interest and 
short-term loans, on the security of their produce, to meet their k/sfs, to 
purchase seedlings and to meet the expenses of agricultural operations 
generally, would, I think, form the first step in village construction work» 
by wljiich the Government attempt to solve the unemployment problem. 
Until the villager is redeemed from his ifijdpbtedncss and poverty and until 
village life is made attractive and cultivation shown to be remunerative, 
the unemployment problem will remain unsolved for ever and village re- 
construction will only be a pious wish, impossible of realization. I know the 
Government are going to say in reply to this Resolution, they are sure to 
say, ** Why all this fuss and haste about land mort.gage banks and the 
like. We are going to have Reserve Banks, as per recommendations of the 
Currency Commission, which would meet the needs of the agricultural popu- 
lation as well. Lot us also await the recommendations of the Agricultural 
1Ck)mmi88ion, which is now sitting and so on and so forth. Thus post- 
poning indefinitely this very useful measure. But I, for my part, am not 
quite sanguine about these Commissions. What the agriculturist sadly 
wantfei now, Sir, is not Reserve Banks, or scientific methods of agriculture, 
but some agency to replace the Sowcar and easy flow of money into his 
hands for the redemption of debt and development of agriculture in his own 
way, which has been long neglected. Slowly he may be induced thereafter 
to pursue scientific and modern methods of agriculture to improve the^^oil 
and better his position. To put the whole thing in a nutshell. Government 
must undertake to subsidise the agricultural industry, through banks estab- 
lished by them and redeem the agriculturists from their present chronic 
indebtedness. Until that is done, there can be no salvation for them. 
Coipmissions may come and Commissions may go, but the poor aryriciilturi^tg 
must go on for ever with their mournful thoughts for the morrow and the 
nightmare of the money-lender. With these few words, Sir, I strongly 
support this Resolution. 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN (North- 
West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Oflficial) : Sir, T did not know 
that the discussion of this Resolution would be in any way against the 
constitution, because I think we are not discussing this Resolution here 
ih order to take away powers from the Local Governments, but by way 
of a reminder to some of the Local Governments who have not yet 
taken any action in the matter. I heard the Maharaja Sahib of 
Burdwan say that the land-owners in the various provinces are not an 
impediment. I would rather go further than that, Sir, and say thai 
in tb€i North-West Frontier Province and in the Punjab, as my friend 
Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan will bear me out, landlords generally 
advance money which is called takavi to their tenants, and when there 
are bad harvests the landlords there feed, look after and clothe their tenants, 
They take a paternal care of their tenants. 

The Honotjuable Maharajadhiraja Sir BIJAY C<HAND MAHTAB of 
Burdwan : May I inquire if my friend says landlords were an impedi- 
ment? I did not say they were. 
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The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The Honourable Member is ex- 
plaining that he would go even further than the Honourable Maharaja- 
dhiraja. 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN : I was 
not saying anything by way of criticism. What I say is that the land- 
lords in these two provinces, the conditions in which I know, take good 
care of their tenants- 1 heartily appreciate the motive of the Honourable 
Member in bringing forward this Eesolution, which concerns the major 
portion of the population of this country, and I do not think any Honour- 
able Member of this House would IJke to take exception to its being car- 
ried through. India is an agricultural country in which I had thought 
that 75 per cent, of the population were agriculturists ; but 1 find from 
the speech of the Leader of the House that the percentage is 80; 80 
per cent- of the population are agriculturists forming the chief source of 
life in it. 

With such a vast majority, the agriculturists ought to have been the 
most prosperous and wealthiest class of people in comparison with their 
neighbours of other professions, whereas, as a matter of fact, they are 
the poorest, the most needy and the most oppressed of all the other com- 
munities inhabiting this vast country* It is simply this class of people 
that deserve the utmost sympathy of the Government to relieve it of the 
numerous miseries confronting it from all sides- These are largely due 
to their indebtedness to the l)ankerR, from whom thc}^ are compelled to 
borrow money on interest under unavoidable circumstanct's- Eor instance, 
the agriculturists have greatly to depend upon the faimes.n of the elements ; 
in the first place there is the question of rainfall which, if it comes at the 
proper time, proves advantageous and if not the agriculturists generally 
go bankrupt. In the second place, there is the fear of unfairness of 
weather which proves greatly detrimental to the interest of the agricul- 
turists. Last though not least, are the ever increasing demands of Gov- 
ernment in the form of land revenue find water rates imposed on the agri- 
culturists by virtue of settlements after every 30 years. The agricul- 
turists accustomed to certain expenditure cannot reduce their expendi- 
ture and the consequence is that they have no alternative but to borrow 
money from the bankers in order to satisfy the demands thus recalculated 
by every fresh Settlement. Lucky are those who do not find themselves 
under the imperative necessity of sharing half of their income with the 
Government after every 30 years — il mean the zamindars of Bengal. 

I need not to go into any further details of the calamities attending) 
the harvest of the agriculturists so long as they are not gathered and 
sold in the market, for these arc no secrets to Honourable Members of 
the House. Suffice it to say that such calamities have always com- 
pelled the agriculturists to borrow money on interest which has proved 
fatal to them not very long afterwards- It is this worry of interest that 
th6‘ agriculturists have no way to escape from and it is a matter of eveiy- 
day occurrence that a small 'amount of money taken on interest has re- 
sulted, after a space of three years, in a life-long bondage to the banker. 
Now, Sir, it is this way of business and consequently lack of funds with 
the agriculturists that has proved a great impediment in the way of^ an 
improvement in agriculture; for when an agriculturist has not sufficient 
xdeddifit to satisfy the demands of his creditor, he ocinnot be expected td* 
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possess surplus money enabling him to devise any improvement in his 
work- It is because this lack of funds with the agriculturists that has 
generally to account for the deterioration of the growth of crops in India, 
so much so that it stands at one-third of that of Egypt- Apart from this 
the amount of debt owed by the agriculturists in India is increasing every 
day, so much so that it is said to be roughly estimated at 600 crores of 
rupees in the last year. Under the circumstances it would be in the 
fitness of things if some measures are adopted to relieve the agriculturists 
of tl^eir every-day-increasing afflictions especially those of accruing debts. 
The measure proposed in the Besolutfon brought forward by the Honour- 
able Mr- V- Bamadas Pantulu is highly commendable, and it is to be hoped 
that the Government will very kindly see its way to act up thereto at 
an early date. Ther establishment of banks "^proposed would greatly 
lighten the burden of the agriculturists as it will advance money to them 
at comparative lower rates of interest and with no hasty demands for prompt 
payment but by way of easy instalments. 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, I am very 
thankful to Sir Muhammad Habibiillah for having expressed general sym- 
pathy with the substjmce of my Besolution and the object of it, but 
I am sorry to say that I do not see my way Jjo withdraw it- I shall very 
‘ briefly answer the constitutional point j’aised by him- I regret to say 
that my Honourable friend has overlooked a very material fact in rais- 
ing that point- (He has evidently forgotten that there are administra- 
tions under the direct control of the Government of India to which the 
reforms adumbrated by the Government of India Act have no application, 
And there is no question in regard to these administrations of any subjects 
being Provincial or Imperial- l^he irony of the situation is that the very 
place where we are sittiup\ the Imperial Capital of Delhi and its surround- 
ings, are not a province to which the Government of India Act appl es- 
If we have got to start mortgage b^ks here and to relieve the indebted- 
ness of the ryot here, it is Sir Muhammad Habibullah's Department that 
has got to do it. Then the province from which my Honourable friend 
Major Akbar Khan, who supported me comes, has not got the benefits or 
the alleged benefits of the Boforma. The Nprth-West PronthT Provim^' 
is subject to the Central Government in this matter- If Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah wants to tell me that the indebtedness of the ryot in these 
provinces can be relieved by the local administrations, and that mort- 
gage banks can be started by them, then I am constrained to say he 
is wrong- Therefore, the provinces of Delhi, Ajrner-Merwara, Baluchis- 
tan, Coorg, and the North-West Frontier Province are provinces to 
which my Besolution still applies, and, speaking] in an Imperial Council 
like this, I am entitled to urge this proposition which relates to the whole 
of India. The second point is that the Act under which these societies 
are started and conducted is the Act known as the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act, which is an Imperial Act, passed by the Governjnent of India 
in 1904 and amended and consolidated in 1912- It is "'still on the 
Statute-book though local Legfislatures c^in amend it and pass Acts which 
may suit their convenience- The co-operative societies in the provinces, 
at any in my province, are still administered under the Imperial Aet 
of 1912 and npt under any local Act: and therefore the policy underly- 
iing that Act and the procedure to be adopted under that Act are 6sse#j#ji|y 
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central subjects. The third poimlj lathis. I have asked in my speech for cer- 
tain forms of State aid to relieve agricultural indebtedness and -to promote 
agricultural banks which cannot by any stretch of imagination be under- 
taken by Provincial Governments- I have asked the Government of 
India to improve processual and contractual laws and to amend the Trust 
Act. I have also asked the Government of India to invest in these 
banks some trust-funds and various kinds of other funds which are lying 
with them idle without carrying interest- There are some sinking funds, 
deposits of the Insurance Companies, and other monies lying idle with 
them which amount to crores of rupees — and the land mortgage banks 
suggested, will pay on those investments a very handsome interest- The 
Government of India are at present allowing others outside India to get 
all the benefits of some of these funds. Such are the forms of State aid 
I have asked for, and these are matters which are directly under the 
Government of India; and no agricultural bank, I can assure this House, 
can ever be started in this country, not one of them can be started in this 
country, without the Central Government moving in the matter. 
Fourthly, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, 
has himself admitted that the existence of a Member for Eeve- 
nue and a Central department of Agriculture here are intended for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the activities of the provinces, and co-ordinating jfche 
activities of the provinces with those of the Government of India, wtioh 
is all that I am asking] for. May I read an extract from a speech which 
he delivered in this House only last year- He said : 

“Am I saying too much when 1 say that for agriculture what is essentially needed 
is not merely provincial energy or provincial activity but something more than thatf 
I take it that for the agricultural development of the country something like a co- 
ordination of effort is absolutely necessary. There is needed a spirit of oo-operation 
between Province and Province, and above all, there is also needed a spirit of co- 
operation between the provinces on the one hand and the Government of India 
on the other. Need I enumerate those cases in which the import- 
ance of a particular activity does not begin and end with a 
province? May I not remind the House of the fact that cotton, which is now such 
an important produce in India, would not have assumed the importance that it has 
d^ne but for the help, the suooou^ and the encouragement which the Government of 
India gave by the establishment of a Centr^ Cotton Committee, by lending their own 
o|fl5,'cers of experience to coaduot the affairs of that Association, and by passing an Act 
authorising the levy of a cess for that purpose? Do we not know what part the Central 
Institute at Pusa is playing foi*' the purpose of encouraging profitable varieties of 
wheat which yield large prodRts to the growers?” 

Have I not also alluded to wheat and cotton, in my speech,? Can any- 
thing then be done really without the Government of India moving in 
the matter? There is one other matter which was urged, namely, that 
the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture is sitting and therefore we must 
wait- 'What I want is that the Commission should have our opinion, and 
not we their opinion. Our conclusion would materially aid the Oom- 
ihtesion, and. if they thought that agricultural indebtedness might be 
relieved by the establishment of land mortgage banks, our opinion would 
materially aid the labours of the Commission and this House would be 
conferring a lasting benefit on agriculture in this country. If we do not 
do that, I am constrained to say that we shaE write ourselves down not 
as enemies of the agriculturist. Therefore, I ask for the considered 
Cfbitiibn of this House as it will materially help the CoriimisSion* in their 
delilierktions* ‘ I aiti very soriy to say thsit in this matter Sir 
^ad IBibibtlflah hae ptrt the cart beifere ihe Idcme* InStelad of supplying 
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the Eoyal Commission with the opinion of this House, he has asked this 
House to wait for their opinion. I really cannot understand this- Of 
•course I do not wish to answer the arguments of the Maharaja of Burd- 
wan because he has merely echoed the arguments of the Government: 
But in regard to the advice which he has given me for a third time in 
this Session to withdraw my propositions, I may tell my Honourable 
friend that, as a member of the legal profession, as a lawyer, I am 
never accustomed to take advice from the opposite side- I know my 
business, and if I am worth my brief, I know what to do for my consti- 
tuency* Therefore I would request him on future occasions not to tender 
me such gratuitous advice- 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : Sir, before I attempt to briefly reply to the observations 
made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bamadas Pantulu, I would venture 
to add a few remarks in respect of some of the criticisms which were made 
by the other Honourable Members who have joined in this discussion. 

The Honourable Mr. Desika Chari twitted us with the remark that we 
always sought shelter under some Statute or Kegulation by putting a narrow 
and restricted interpretation thereon and thereby tried to escape responsi- 
bility. He belongs to the same profession to which I had the honour to 
belong, and I would challenge my Honourable friend with his present legal 
knowledge to tell me whether he would have put a different interpretation 
upon the quotations that I read from the Beport of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and the rules framed by the Secretary of State thereunder, and 
whether he would maintain that, in the face of those clear and unequivocal 
instructions in regard to the administration of provincial transferred subjects, 
he would still argue that they are the concern of the Governor General in 
Council. Then Dr. Bama Bau, with the usual enthusiasm which he dis- 
plays in this House, asked us why we were afraid of accepting the Eesolu- 
tion* May I tell him that it is not fear that has seized us on this occasion, 
but it is the constitutional position which we have tried to explain. If we 
had regarded this matter as coming within the purview of the Governor 
General in Council, we would have gladly accepted it for, as I have em- 
phasized, and emphasized more than once, this is a subject in which the 
Government of India evince a very great interest and for which they have 
the greatest sympathy. Then the Honourable Nawab of Hoti tried to 
interpret the Eesolution in a way different from what its language could 
possibly imply. He stated that this Besolution was no more than a reminder 
hy the House to those Local Governments who had not taken any action 
whatsoever in regard to the establishment of land mortg|age banks in their 
respective areas. But I would ask my Honourable friend once more to 
read the Besolution and see whether his interpretation is correct . • • • . 

Tto Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN : Change 
it ahd adopt it. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahabub : Now, coming to the Honourable Mover's observations let 
me admit that there are certain areas in India which are directly adminis- 
tered by the Government of India* If he had intended seriously that the 
GuvOTiment oi India should set the example themselves by displaYiiifir 
act^ty in the direction of land mortgage banks in respect of areas which 
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are directly administered by I am sure he would have worded the 

ItcRolution to imply that meaning. But as the Kesolution now stands, it 
is a tail order to issue to the Governor General in Council, inasmuch as 
it embraces within its ambit the whole of India, and it is impossible for 
the Governor General in Council to assume the responsibility of taking any 
direct action in that matter in view of the fact that this subject is directly 
administered by the Provincial Governments. I admit that the Act under 
which the co-operative societies were started and are being worked is an 
Imperial Act. I need not offer any further explanation of that fact inasmuch 
as the Honourable Member himself confessed that the Provincial Govern- 
ments ha^^e got the power to frame their own laws on that subject .... 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : They have not done 
so yet. 

The Honourable Pandit SHYAM BIHAEI MISEA (United Provinces : 
Nominated Official) : Yes, Bombay has- 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : Only Bombay, hut 
not Madras. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : I have heard with very great interest indeed the speech 
of the Honourable Mover when he made various suggestions as regards the 
dj^’ections in which he would ask improvements to be made and how he 
would expect the Government of India to devise means for the purpose of 
encouraging the growth of land mortgage banks in India. I need not enter 
into a discussion of those questions, for I made it sufficiently clear at the 
very outset that I was not going to oppose the Eesolution on its merits, but 
thcit I fein myself constrained not to accept the Eesolution inasmuch as, 
worded as it is, it did not concern the Governor General in Council. But 
I may at the same time tell him that if he expects those suggestions to 
be taken note of by the Government of India and action taken thereon 
in respect of areas which are under their direct administration, I shall cer- 
tainly be glad to do so- It is true that my official designation carries with it the 
Membership of Agriculture also, and it is equally true that while opposing 
the Eesolution of my Honourable friend. Sir Haroon Jaffer, last year, when 
he asked for further inquiries into the working of the co-operative movement 
in India and when he asked why the Government of India had established a 
Commission for the investigation of agriculture while that also was a trans- 
ferred subject, I tried to explain the difference between co-operation and 
agriculture as it affected the masses of the Indian people. And I tried to 
show that while in the matter of co-operation the Government of India had 
no direct hand, did not maintain any institutions and did not take part in 
its administration, so far as agriculture was concerned Ps contribution to- 
wards the development of agricultural wealth in India was great and that 
was the reason which I urged in^ justification of the appointment of the 
Koval Commission on Agriculture. But to-3ay we are being asked to take • 
a definite step in the direction of the extension of the co-operative move- 
ment in India. The argument which I urged on the previous occasion 
against that course still holds good and I, therefore, am unable to see how 
it will be possible for the Government of India to take any direct action in 
the matter. The Honourable Member confesses that there is now a Boyal 
<yommifi8ion investigating into the needs of the agriculturists in India, to 
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whom is also entrusted the task of makmg specific recommendations whiob 
embrace the matter that we are now discussing. Two specific terms of 
reference Ic the Royal Commission are: 

“The methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit a^orded 
to agriculturists, and the main factors affecting rural prospenty and the welfare of 
the agricultural population.*' 

These are the terms of reference on which the Royal Commission is now 
conducting its investigations so far as this aspect of the matter is concerned. 
The Honourable Member considers that it will be an advantage to the 
Royal Commission to be in possession of the views of this House while it 
makes its recommendations. To that view I have no objections to urge. 
If the Honourable Member thinks that the proceedings of this House to- 
day should be communicated to the Royal Commission on Agriculture I have 
not the least objection ^o do so, but my difficulty is to accept the Resolu- 
tion over the heads of Local Governments who are in direct charge and who 
rre responsible for the administration of this subject. I would, therefore, 
in spite of the fact that he is a lawyer and that he would not act on the 
briefs supplied by others, ask him once more whether it would not be serv- 
ing the purpose which he has in view — a purpose with which I entirely 
sympathise — if he withdrew the Resolution on the understanding that I 
shall communicate these proceedings to the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is that the following 
Resolution be adopted; 

“This Council ’’ecommends to the Governor General in Council to adopt meaeures 
for the reduction of agricultural indebtedness in India and to establish Land Mort- 
gage Banks to provide agriculturists with long term, easy and productive credit" 

The Council divided: 


AYES— 21, 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji. 

Desika Chari, The Honourable Mr. 
P. C. 


Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 

Golam Mustafa Chaudhury, The 
Honourable Maulvi. 


M[|d)endra Prasad, The Honourable 


Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Saiyad Mohamad. 


Moti iCJband, The Honourable Raja. 

J^u^am, The Hjononrable 


Mukherfi, . The Honourable Srijut 
LdkenAth., 

Kgvab Ali The^ Honourable 


Oberoi, The Honourable Sardar 
Shivdev Singh. 

Ramadas Pantulu, The Honourable 

Mr. V. 

Rama Rau. The Honourable Rao 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Ranga Rao, The Honourable Baja 
Sri Ravu Swetaohalapati Rama- 
krishna Bahadur, of ^bbili. 

Roy Choudhuri, The Honourable 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Nalininath. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 

Rkhipal. 

Sinha, The Honourable Mr. Apngraha 

Nar^^n. 

tfniar^ Hayat Khan, The Honourabl*' 
Ooloi^l UTuwab Sh?. 

The HoUourahld 
Mimnunad. 
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Abdul Karim, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi. 

Bijay Cha^nd Mahtab, The Honour- 
able Maharajadhiraja Sir, of 
Bur d wan. 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. 
A. F. L. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S, R. 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 

Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 

Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 

Habibullah, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur, Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 


The motion was adopted. 


Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. G. S. 
McWatters, The Honourable Mr. 
A. C. 

Misra, The Honourable Pandit 
Shyam Bihari. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Harnam. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 
Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A. L, 
Tek Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 
Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 


ELECTION TO THE PANEL FOB THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
ATTACHED TO THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am in a position to announce to 
the House the result of nominations for the panel from which are selected 
the members to serve on the Standing Committee attached to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Six nominations have been received and as there 
are six vacancies on the panel, I have to declare the following duly elected : 

The Honourable Sir Phiroze C. Sethna. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Frooni. 

The Honourable ]\Ir. Mahendra Prasad. 

The Honourable Mr. W. A. Gray, and 

The Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ramji. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (Education, Health and liands Member) : Sir, I desire to 
state for the information of Honourable Members that the Bill to provide 
.for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry in B'ritish India, 
which was laid on the table on Tuesday last, will be proceeded with on 
Tuesday, the Ist March. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT .* The Council will now adjourn till 
Monday, the 28th F'ebruary, and I would remind Honourable Members that 
the sitting that day will be at 6 O’clock in the evening instead of at the 
customary hour. 

The Council then adjourned till Five of the Clock on Monday, the 28tii 
February, 1927. 
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Monday, 28th February, 1927. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Five 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

The Honourable Sir S. R. M. ANNAMALAI CHETTIYAR, Kt. 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Vacancies of Ovrbseers or Assistant Managers in the Government 

OF India Presses. 

lie. The Honourable Mr. G- S. KHAPARDE : Will the Government 
be pleased to state: — 

(a) whether there are going to be any vacancies of Overseers or 

Assistant Managers in the Government of India Presses in 
the near future; and 

(b) if so, do the Government propose to advertise the vacancies and 

fill up the posts bv open competition in India from amongst 
European or Indian gentlemen having the requisite technical 
qualifications ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. McWatters : (a) There is likely to* 
be a vacancy in a permanent post of Assistant Manager in April next. 

(b) No. It should be possible to fill the vacancy by promotion. 

Inspection op the Government of India Presses at Simla and 
Delhi bt Factory Inspectors. 

111. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the Government of India Presses at Simla 
and Delhi are treated as Factories? 

(b) If so, is the limit of working hours and overtime, as laid down by 
law, observed in those Presses? 

(c) Is it a fact that, in winter last, a large number of compositors and 
liOD-operatm in ihe Delhi Press were forced to woA for 16 hours and more 
Mary day? 

(d) Is it a faet that these tnen were reim^d penriiSsiOn by the Foi^etnaii 

bht ito pMAsme itk^A ifiOd foreed to work till midr^ht mA 
Htef eOutMliiicint f 

( 815 ) A 
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(e) Are these Presses ever visitfecj^by Factory Inspectors; if so, will 
the Government be pleased to give dates of inspection during the last five 
years ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEBS: (a) Yes. 

(b) The law places no limit on the hours during which a factory may 
work : the limits prescribed for individual workers are generally observed. 

(c) No. I understand that on some occasions excessive hours have 
been worked by a number of press employees in Delhi on account of the 
urgent press of work resulting from the activity of this Chamber and of 
the Legislative Assembly, and inquiries will be made with a view to the 
reduction of overtime as far as possible. 

(d) No. 

(e) Yes, but the dates of inspection are not on record in the Presses. 
The Delhi Press was last visited by a Factory Inspector in November 1926. 

Names and* Qualifications of Indian Members of Executive 
Councils of the different Provincial Governments for 
THE last seven YEARS. 

112. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWAKDY : Will 
Government be pleased to state the names of the Indian Members of the 
Executive Councils of the different provincial Governments for the last 
seven years together with their qualificpitions ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: The names required by the 
Honourable Member are to be found in works of reference available in the 
Library. The qualification for a Member of Coimcil is that he is considered 
the most suitable person for appointment. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1927-28. 


The Honourable Mr, A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, I 
rise to present the Statement of the estimated expenditure and revenue 
of the Governor General in Council for the year 1927-28 in respect of sub- 
jects other than Railways. 

In the forefront of a Budget statement it is usual to deal at some 
length with the recorded experience of the past financial year and there- 
after to review the experience of the current year comparing these ex- 
periences with the anticipations of the Budget statement made a year ago. 
This is as it were the preparation of the stage upon which will be presented 
the theme, so eagerly awaited, of the budget proposals for *the year to 
come. I will endeavour not to dwell too long on thbse preparations. 


2. For the third year in succession the aotual results of the past 
1 i, iQor; oA financial year have shown a marked improvement, 
® ‘ ‘ * upon the revised estimates. The revised ostwate 

fop 1925-26 indicated the probability of a surplus of 180 lakhs. The audited 
accdunts present us with a surplus of 881 lekhs, *2 orores mbre thati the 
anticipation. It may be said that this result, ho'iv^ver welcome, itidicateid 
that our estimates were unduly cautious, but^so numerous and varied , are 


the fiotoiwi which have to be weighed when the revised estimate is pre^ 
pared that it is hard to avoid the tendency to underestimate reiVenue sad 
GverestipiatfS faipcnditure; when all is said, the actual variation drop the 
.estim,at^4^ ,ia well under 1 p€^ cant- Pl gmes raya^ua or 

diture. Owing to exceptionally high returos in>ba last, of 
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1925-26 the Customs revenue improved by nearly a crore over the revised 
estimate, while Bailways, Posts and Telegraphs and the Military estimates 
account between them for an improvement of 60 lakhs. The balance of 
the improvement is distributed without any very marked variation under 
any particular head. 

3. The visible balance uf trade, including private imports of treasure, 
Rev icw of the year was in favour of India at the end of J anuary to the 

I92i'»-:d7. extent of 27 orores as against over 85J crores for 

the same period a year ago, the decrease being mainly explained 

the fall in the value of exports of jute and cotton and 
the general lateness of the season, but there is every reason to expect^ 
considerable expansion in exports during the remainder of the year. 
Generally speaking, the year may be said to have been good for trade 
except perhaps for the depression in cotton, where a fall in prices, overdue 
though it was, has temporarily increased the difficulties of the industry, but 
much may be expected from a combination of increased demand and 
cheaper production. The position would have been more satisfactory but 
for the deterrent influences of the coal strike in England and the Civil 
War in China. The coal strike has, however, resulted in export of coal 
almost trebh in value, and it may be hoped lliat with improved arrange- 
ments some part of the extended market may be retained. 

To the effects of a late season was added uncertainty rpgarding the 
stability of exchange which vitiated that atmosphere of security without 
which sound business cannot thrive. The most notable feature in the 
money market in 1926 was exceptional absence of stringency. The con- 
centration into the first months of 1927 of the seasonal demands, which 
ordinarily set in from October and special reasons for hesitation in the 
exchange market have led to a rise in the Bank rate to 7 per cent., a 
figure usual at this period of the year but not touched between May 1925 
and February 1927, But even so, the stringency is less marked than 
in 1923-24 and 1924-25 


4. In the current year it is anticipated that Customs receipts will 

^ exceed the budget estimate of 46*4 crores by 1*3 

evenuo, , - ) . crores, mainly due to improved receipts from sugar 

and protective duties. In 1925-26 the receipts from sugar amounted 
to nearly 6^ crores or nearly double the receipts of 1923-24. In 
the budget of the current year. Government adopted a conservative figure 
of 5*7 crores, but the revised estimate exceeds this figure by IJ crores. 
For protective duties the estimate was 2*85 crores; it now appears that 
the yield will be nearly 50 lakhs more, and thus it appears that protective 
duties have not only ‘fulfilled their purpose, but have also proved un- 
expectedly fructuous in revenue. 

5. The yield from the taxation of incomes is now anticipated at Bs. 29 

lakhs below the estimate of 16*15 crores, but this is 

Taxes on Ittcome. almost entirely due to increased refunds in connec- 
tion with double income-tax relief following upon a deduction in the rate 
of income-tax in Great Britain. 


6. The recent receipts from Salt appear to be affected by the perennial 
hope of reduction in the duty, and it is deemed wise 
Skit am Opittnu reduce the estirpate of 6*9 crores by 20 lakhs. On 

the other haad, vre may hope for an improvement in net Opium receipts 

A 2 
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of 86 lakts. This is due to the fact that Government framed a very 
cautious estimate of the immediate effect of their policy of reduction of 
exports of opium as the new arrangements Bad not then been concluded. 
Also, on the expenditure side, liabilities are reduced by 48 lakhs in payment 
to cultivators owing to a scanty crop. 

7. The Railway contribution of 6*01 croros remains unaltered, and the 

other headsoflUvemie. v^iation under other heads is an 

unexpected receipt of 31 lakhs for reparations from 
Germany. As this relates to a period before April 1926, it is not taken 
to avoidance of debt under the provisions of the Finance Act of 1926. 


8. The most important variation arises under the Military Estimates, 
w j-i. or original figure was 54*88 crores. The revised 

xp n 1 ure, - /. estimate indicates an excess of 67 lakhs. I may 
explain that when I framed the original estimate as Financial Adviser, the^ 
ppsition as regards requirements of Ordnance supply — which is one of the 
heaviest items of Army expenditure — was not fully known. The Army had 
been drawing for a long time on surplus war stores, and it was becoming 
clear that this reserve could not last much longer. An expert inquire 
was instituted by His Excellency the (3ommander-in-Chief into the present 
position and future demands of the arsenals, and the result was that it 
was found necessary to provide an additional grant to meet deficiencies in 
essential requirements, the greater part being a recurring charge owing to 
the exhaustion of the surplus. Losses by fire of essential stores at Rawal- 
pindi and Ambala necessitated replacement at considerable cost. On the 
civil side we have a saving of 82 lakhs on interest on debt owing to the 
reduction in the rate of interest on new borrowings and a further saving 
of 18 lakhs in the cost of Civil Administration. 


9, The net result of the variations in revenue and expenditure is that 
we have every reason io anticipate a surplus of 3*10 crores in the current 
financial year compared with an actual surplus of nearly 3 1/8 crores in 
1925-26. This is the fourth surplus in succession. 


Hr venue 1927-28. 


10. I now turn to the estimates for the ensuing year 1927-28. It is 
anticipated that the Customs revenue will bring in 
Customs. 49- 15 crores, or 146 lakhs more than the revised esti- 

n^ate of the current year, and this is after allowance for about 40 lakhs less 
in the revenue from protective duty on steel owing to the effect of the new 
Bill. Allowance is also made for somewhat reduced imports of sugar and 
for normal expansion under continued favourable conditions under other 
heads. 


' 11. We may anticipate slightly more profitable trade as the basis of 
assessment also a further yield due to the substi- 
IVtiw m Income. tution of tax-8ul>}ect for tax-free securities. In the 
resuit it is hoped to secure 16*6 crores next year under this head, or 66- 
lakhs over the revised estimate. 


12. The cwriglnal estimate of revenue from Salt duty for 1928-^27 vros 
.a crores. AHoVdng for normal growth in 

9 alt and Qpitupi. fcion it is proposed to adopt 7 crores for 1927-SB. 
XTtider the Opium head, it is necessary to allow for a reductiolfc of 1# per 
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<teDt. in exports as a result ot Government’s declared policy but expenditure 
will also be reduced owing to the smaller area under cultivation. As a 
result the net revenue is estimated at 2' 92 crores as compared with 3*12 
in the current year. 

13. The net receipts from Railways in 1925-26 were considerably lower 

than in 1924-25, and therefore the contribution for 
ei eiuH. next year falls to 5*48 crores as compared with 6*01 

in the current >ear. Receipts under all other civil heads of revenue are 
estimated at 15*7 crores, a reduction of 174 lakhs in the original estimate 
lor 1926-27. 

The estimate assumes that we continue to credit to revenue the excess 
over £40 Inillion in the Gold Standard Reserve and the income from invest- 
ments of the Paper Currenc;y Reserve pending the establishment of the 
Reserve Bank. This income is of course diminished in consequence of 
the reduction of the sterling and Government of India rupee securities in 
the latter Reserve. 

14. The total estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128*96 crores 
as compared with a revised estimate of 130*25 crores for the current year. 
The reduction is partly due to the reduced Army receipts under the ne\^ 
system of accounts which dispenses with cost account or book transaction 
receipts hitherto shown in the Military Estimates. 


Expenditure in 1927-28. 

15. The net Military expenditure is estimated at 54*92 crores or practi- 
. cally the same as the original estimate but 63 lakhs 

^ ^ less than the revised estimate of the current year. 
A saving of 64 lakhs is secured by the cessation of gratuities for demobilised 
officers, but this saving is counterbalanced by increased charges on ordnance 
supply to which I have already referred and by the necessary expansion of 
the Air Force and improvement of the barrack accommodation of Indian 
and British troops. At this point, I would invite the attention of the 
House to the very real reduction in Military expenditure since 1921-22. In 
that year, it stood at near 70 crores In 1923-24, following on Lord 
Inchcape’s inquiry it fell to 56i crores, and for next vear, despite revisions 
of pay and other improvements mentioned above, the cost of defence is 
reduced to 54*9 crores. 


I have already referred to the fact that the Army has gradually come 
to an end of its surplus war stocks, and to maintain its efficiency must now 
-obtain funds for new purchases and manufactures provision for which is 
included in next year’s estimate. If an army of the present authorised 
strength is to be maintained in a state of full efficiency, it seems probable 
that the scale of military expenditure has now almost touched its lowest 
point on the basis of present prices and strictest economy will be necessary 
to coimteract the tendency to increase 

I may add, that next year’s estimate includes an addition of 5 lakhs 
for the new Royal Iildian Navy. 


M. The principal variation is a saving of nearly 2 crores under the head 
of ‘‘Interest on dead-weight Debt” as compared wjth 
Civil Expenditure. Budget for the cuirent year. 
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Steady adherance to the programme of making regular provision for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt and the confining of the new borrowings 
to productive purposes brings in an annual dividend to the tax-payer in the 
shape of an increasing saving in interest charges on dead -weight debt. The 
saving in gross interest charges is even more striking owing to the advan- 
tage of lower interest on capital newly invested in productive works of 
development. This benefit accrues not only to the Railway, Irrigation and 
Forest Departments, but also to the Provincial Governments, which gain 
materially from the reduction of interest which they pay on their borrowings, 
whether from the Provincial Loans Fund or direct from the open market. 

17. Under the heads of Civil Expenditure, there are no very important 
vaariations, but I shall refer at a later stage to special provision which is 
being made next year for the inauguration of a five-year programme for the 
improvement of education in the territories under the immediate control of 
the Government of -India. There is also provision of Rs. 8 lakhs for begin- 
ning the erection of an India House in London. 

18. In the current year it was estimated that the Indian Posts and 

- . , _ , , Telegraphs Department would show in its accounts 

Posts Telcgn,phs. ^ working of the year. The 

revised estimate shows a slight improvement and the loss should be 
only 7 lakhs. In 1927-28 it is expected that the gross receipts 
of the Department will be 10*8 crores, while working expenses, 
together with the interests charged on the capital of the Department, amount 
to a figure in excess over revenue of only three-quarters of a lakh. The 
working expenses, I may add, include special provision of over 12 lakhs 
for the improvement of the pay and allowances of certain sections of the 
subordinate staff, whose grievances have been under examination. 

The Indian Post and Telegraph Department is now regarded as an organi- 
sation vvorking on commercial lines and paying interest on the capital locked 
up in its activities. It aims at the supply of postal and telegraph facilities 
to the public to the fullest extent compatible with the fundamental prin- 
ciple that such a service department must not be a burden upon the general 
tax-payer. In normal conditions, therefore, the gross revenue should suffiCj^ 
to cover the working expenses and the payment of interest on capital. 
As trade improves, it may be hoped that the Department will eventually 
be able to show some substantial profit, but for the present it is clear that 
no important reduction is possible in the existing rates for telegrams and 
postal articles save at the cost of a subsidy from the general tax-payor 
towards the working expenses of the Department. 

19. I have now reviewed the salient features of the revenue and expendi. 
of the coming financial year. In the final result as against a revenue 

or 1S6*96 crores, the expenditure of the year is reckoned at 126*26 crores 
and we may thus confidently expect a surplus of 8*7 crores in the ensuing 
year, or just about one lakh for each day of the year. The House will 
recollect that the actual surplus of the past year was 3*31 crores and the 
surplus of the current year is also expected to prove slightly over three 
crore.s'. Before I procee^d to disclose the budget proposals as regards taxa- 
tion and the disposal of the surplus, I would detain the House for a little 
space on the very important subject of wavs and means and the publie 
debt. ' ' ■ ' 
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20. The position may be briefly summarised as follows: — 



Revised, 

Budget, 


1^26-27. 

19i>7-28 


(Crores of rupees.) 

TJahiliihs, 

Itailway capital outlay . . . . • 

27 

25 

Other Capital Outlay (Delhi Pobts and Telegraphs, 

etC,j . • 

2 

22 

Transactions of I'rovincial Governments . 

8*9 

6*4 

Discharge of debt (net) . . . a . . 

37 

20*5 


— 

— 


74*9 

54T 


— 

— 

Hesourceh. 

Rupee Loan (net) ....... 

26 

27 

Postal Cash Cei-tificates ...... 

6*1 

5*4 

Othei unfunded debt (including Postal Savings Bank) 

6*6 

6 2 

Debt redemption ....... 

5T 

5*2 

Depreciation and Reserve Punds .... 

6*i 

2*7 

Exchange . 

10*4 

—•5 

>1 iscellaneous ....... 

4*4 

— 2-2 

Reduction of cash balance ..... 

10*2 

10-:i 


— 

— 


74 9 

54*1 


21. When the House comes to study these figures at leisure, they will, 
I am sure, admit that the position, is most satisfactory. It will be observed 
that in the current year the net amount of the new loan was less than the 
outlay Qn Kail way capital expenditure and considerably less than the total 
tiifjfure of productive capital outlay. In 1926-27, Government borrowed 26 
crores but will have discharged debt to the extent of 67 crores including 
over 8 crores of Treasury Bills in the Paper Currency Reserve Next year 
Government expect to discharge about 18 crores of debt in India while the 
provisional figure for the rupee loan in the open market is 27 crores. (gov- 
ernment hope in 1927-28 to finance its capital programme of some 27 erore^ 
on productive enterprises in 1927-28 while the market will be asked for less 
than Ks. 10 crores of new money. Tn these circumstances, Government 
have every reason to hope that this sum, together with the requirements^ to 
replace maturing debt, including possibly some debt maturing after 1927, 
will be forthcoming on favourable terms. 

22. As the House is aware, no new* sterling loan has been issued since 
May 1923 and the Budget of 1927-28 includes no provision for any external 
loans. Since the last sterling loan was taken in 1923-24, Government have 
spent cflitside Indik a total of £86 millioil including over £26 million lot 
capital outlay and £16 tnillion on reduction of sterling debt without resort 
to external borrowing. Nea^t year Goverhment expect to incur nearly £11^ 
milUon on capital account and reduction of sterling debt, so that if sterling 
beriwing is avoi&ed fiext year, they will have met in that short period 
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since 1923-24 some £48 million of capital disbursements outside India 
without exceeding internal resources. 

The revised rerriittance programme for the current year is £27^ million 
both on capital and revenue account and Government expect that the 
ajnount required next ^>ear will be £354 million. 

23. The credit of India as reflected in the market price of Indian Gov- 
ernment securities has again improved, and the market price of 5 per cent, 
tax-free loan 1945-55 has increased from Es. 88 annas 4 on Ist February 
1923 to Es. 107 annas 5 on. Ist February 1927. In the similar period the 
3J per cent. Indian Government rupee loan has risen from Es. 57 to Es. 77 
annas 7. Comparison with the prices of India stock and other stocks in 
London supports the conclusion which was drawn in last year's budget 
stat^'meht that the credit of the Government of India stands considerably 
higher in the London market in relation to British Government and other 
gilt-edged borrowers than it did in 1914 or 1923 or indeed in 1926. While 
/fchfe prices of British Government and other securities have actually gone 
•down during 1926, those of India stock have appreciated. One result has 
been that very considerable transfers of money from India to London have 
been made in view of the fact that Indian 34 per cent, rupee stock has 
been quoted at a figure appreciably higher than the price in London of 
India 3j per cent, sterling stock. This process is not without its temporary 
inconveniences, for one cause of comparative weakness of exchange in the 
current year has been the transfer of capital attracted from India to London 
b;, reason of the higher rates prevailing there for the greater part uf the 
year ; but there is another and a favourable side to the process in that the 
efforts of Government to reduce India's sterling debt have been • supple- 
mented by transactions on the part of individual Indian investors in buying 
back some part of her sterling loans and transferring them to Indian hands. 


24. The position as regards our debt is one of abiding and continuing 
strength. On the basis of a rupee at 1«, 6d. gold, the 
® ' total debt on Slst March last stood at 969 crores. On 

31st March 1927, it will stand at 9754 crores, but sterling debt will have 
decreased from 4564 ^^24 crores. The productive portion of the debt will 

bave increased from 737‘9 crores tp 773*8 crores, but the unproductive por- 
tion shows a welcome reduction by nearly 80 crores to 201*7 crores. The 
effect of this satisfactory position^ on expenditure and on the rate of interest 
at which Government borrow in India is considerable. Mainly as a result of 
the settled policy of making regular provision for the reduction and avoidance 
•of debt Government were able 16 borrow in 1926 at 4*69 per cent, subject 
in income-tax as compared with 6 per cent, tax-free in 1922, while tbe 
infferest charge in 1997-28 for dead-weight debt is about 54 crPres less than 
ila 1923-24. This saving is considerably larger than the total amount 

f hioh is at present set aside annually for reduction or avoidance of debt. 

t 


25. We have now reached a point in the journey, which I hope has 
1 been barren of interest, kt which we can emerge 

gw p posn promised land of new budget proposals for 

wrhich t^ie House has been waiting. I would thereloie bring before 

the House salient point that the expected surplirl in the ensuing ymt 
is 3 '70 crorcf based on the existing level of taxation. So long as 
•crores of ProyizM^ial contributions apart from 3^ngal's 68 lalsbs sre stfll 
undischarged and ao long as Government' adhere to their declared inteniMM 
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of reduction and final extinction at the earlii&Bt possible date of these 
contributions, they cannot divert any part of their surplus towards reduc- 
tion of taxation. To do so could only mean la postponement of the happy 
time when the Provinces will stand free '’of all tribute to the Central Gov- 
ernment. I hope that the Bbuse will agree that the general policy as 
regards taxation ought to be directed first towards a more equitable distri- 
bution of the incidence and towards the abolition of taxes which are 
cbnoxious in principle. In this respect, Government have received niuch 
valuable assistance from the labours of the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
whose Eeport has been under consideration during the year. When 
finances permit and when the Central Government breathes in a freer 
atmosphere of relief from the obsession of Provincml contributions, they 
can then direct their aim to the gradual reduction of taxation with regard 
solely to the position of the Central Administration. For 1927-28 they 
can do no more than effect minor changes which will not materially affect 
the surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

26. I will briefly summarise the proposals in this respect. It is pro- 
posed that the export duty on tea and on hides should be abolished, that 
the import duty on motor cars etc.,, should be reduced from 30 to 20 
per cent, ad valorem land the duty on tyres from 30 to 15 per cent. The 
stamp duty on cheques and other bills of exchange payable on demand 
wi'l also disappear, and the import dutv of 15 per (*ent on rubber stumps 
and seeds will be abandoned. On the other side, it is proposed tb raise 
the import duty on unmanufactured tobacco from Be. 1 to Bs. 1-8-0 per 
pound and to assess the profits of tea companies at 50 per cent, of their 
total net income subject to certain conditions instead of the percentage 
of 25 per cent, of profits which is at present in force. The net result 
of these changes will be an immediate reduction of 51 lakhs under Customs 
which will be counterbalanced by an increase of 45 lakhs under Taxes 
•on Income. The net loss of 6 lakhs will reduce the surplus of 370 lakhs 
to 364 lakhs. 

27. T will next deal shortly with each of these proposals, 

(a) The export duty on hides has been condemned by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee as wrong in principle and dangerous in its effeota. 
The industry is at present in a depressed condition and for some years 
the only justification for retaining the duty hias been based on revenue 
grounds. On the other hand, the duty on skins, though open to the same 
objection, is more productive and much less harmful to the trade and 
Government do not feel that they are in a position this year to propose 
its reduction or abolition. The immediate abolition of the duty on hides 
will involve a loss of 9 lakhs of revenue. 

(b) The export duty on tea brings in 50 lakhs a year, but for the 
reasons which I have already given, Government cannot contemplate a 
loss in revenue of this magnitude without some countervailing increase 
elsewhere. Happily they are able to effect this ooimterbalance biP ^ 
measure which will afford the additional revenue from the tea industry 
itself, while it will actually distribute the incidence of taxation in a more 
^equitable manner. 

At present the tea companies are charged income-tax on only 25 pet 
of their profits, the remaining 75 per cent, being accounted as 
pjrofits from tagriculture and so untaxable. This proportion was arrived 
at some years ago on very imperfect data and has since been under investi- 
gation for some time. On the better data now available it is evident 
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that the non-/agricultural portion of the profits ought to be assessed at 
50 per cent, at the very least and this, it is proposed to do, with the 
proviso that where there is a market for green tea and non-agrioultural 
profits can be exactly ascertained, income-tax should be assessed on the 
actual total of such profits. Government expect to obtain an additional 
Es. 46 lakhs from this change in the proportion and 50 lakhs for 1928-29. 

{c) The next proposal is one which Government have reason to believe 
will be universally popular, that is a reduction in the import duty on motor 
cars from 80 to 20 per cent, and in tyres to 15 per cent. Allowing for 
the stimulus to imports which this duty should ^ve, the loss should not 
exceed 10 lakhs. The reduction is in accordance with the views of the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee which had in mind the desirability of en- 
couraging the development of motor transport in India in every possible 
way. And if Provincial Governments take the opportunity of increasing 
local taxation of users of motor cars in order to spend more money on 
road communications, who shall Say them nay. 

(d) The removal of rubber stumps and seeds to the free import list is 
proposed, as the present duty is found to hamper an adolescent industry 
in Burma and the Government of Burma have made a special representa- 
tion to the Government of India. The loss of revenue is inconsiderable. 


(e) I now pass to the abolition of the duty of one anna on chequfip and 
bills of exchange payable on demand. This measure follows the recom- 
mendations of the Currency Commission and has received support from 
many other quarters with the object of stimulating the development of 
the banking habit in India. For the present, it h hot proposed to touch 
the stamp duty on ether bills of exchange which would involve a heavy 
iosip of revenue amounting to 25 lakhs. This question will be further 
oonsidered. The abolition now proposed will have effect from 1st July 
in order to /allow banks time to make necessary preparations. The loss 
rrxt year will be about 5 lakhs. It will fall tempomrily on Provincial 
Governments, but it is not material and Government do not propose to 
compensate the provinces in view of the substantial measures of relief in 
other directions which T will shortly describe to the House /and also because 
it is hoped that in a year's time a new distribution of stamp revenue 
under central and provincial heads, coupled with a revision of the Devolu- 
tion Eules regarding income-tax, wiU make good any loss on this account. 


(/) Lastly, raising of the import duty on unmanufactured tobacco is a 
measure which is entirely justified as a means of making up the loss from 
the adjustments to which I have just referred. The statistics of the Indian 
cigarette industry prove that it has reached a very strong position. The 
increased duty is not likely to affect the industry to any material extent 
wjhile it will afford some additional protection to Itidian grown tobacco. 
Thif^ ^creased revenue is expected to be 18 lakhs. 


28. The disposal of the surplus of 8*64 crores is%ow for consideration. 

. Government have every reason to expect that it will 
im proposa s. ^ recurring surplus having regard to all liabilities 

which can foreseen including the inauguration of the Eeserve Biaiik and 
to the natural growth of the revenues and furth^ reductions in intereat 
and other charges. This being so, I am sure that the House will agree 
that the proper cobrse must be to devote the suTt^lus to the permanent 
riduction by crores -of the Provincial cOntribuMons, the distribution bOlny 
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made strictly in accordance With the Revolution Eules. Bengal is still 
entitled to remission of her contribution in 1927-28 : otherwise, she would 
have been entitled to a share in the permanent remission of crores to 
the extent of 9 lakhs. 

The further reduction of the Provincial contributions to the extent of 
34 crores will leave only 195 lakhs unremitted, excluding Bengal. Yet 
there lare many and forceful reasons why a clean sweep should be made of 
these contributions which stand in the way of provincial autonomy and' 
development. More especially convincing is the appeal from Bombay 
which would obtain relief from the 350 lakhs to the extent of only 19 
lakhs out of her contribution of 56 lakhs. Bombay is faced with a heavy 
deficit in the current year and with the prospect of a further heavy deficit 
of 51 lakhs in the ensuing year if the provincial contribution is still to be 
levied. Various causes will no doubt be assigned for the present mis- 
fortunes of Bombay, but whatever they may be. we cannot but in fairness 
recognise that the existing Devolution Eule 15, which was intended to give 
provinces a share of the proceeds of the income-tax, has miserably failed 
of its purpose in the case of Bombay and Bengal which it was designed 
to benefit and this because the year which was selected as the criterion 
happened to be one which in the event was unfavourable. Bengial has 
already got compensation by reason of the remission of her contribution 
since 1922-23 a gift of over 3 crores in the aggregate, but Bombay has 
received only one special non-recurring reduction of 22 lakhs in 1925-26. 
In these circumstances, the Government of India are convinced that a very 
special effort must be made in 1927-28 on behalf of Bombay, but they 
are equally convinced that any relief can only be given in strict accordance 
with the Devolution Eules. Otherwise that relief could only be given at 
the ultimate expense of other provinces. Some way must be found and 
the Government of India propose to find it bv having recourse to the 
realised surplus of 1926-27. This is estimated lat 8’ 10 crores. It has been 
decided that the best solution of the problem will be to use part of this 
surplus to remit the whole of the Provincial contributions in 1927-28. 
Only by this means can Government meet Bombay *8 undoubted claims 
in full measure without infringing the rights of other provinces. The 
latter on the contrary will also obtain additional and welcome 
relief bv the remission of their remaining contributions in toto for 
1927-28, Even the little province of Coorg will obtain relief to the extent 
of Es. 12i.000 which is her special contribution. 

29. The following are the shares of the recurring remission of 350 lakhs 
and of the non-recurring remission of 258 lakhs (including Bengal) : 


Madras , , , 




Recurring. 

IIG 

Non- recurring, 

t9 

Bombay' 




19 

37 

Bengal 




9 

5t 

United Provinces 




99 

52 

Punjab % 




60 

2G 

Burma * 




31 

19 

Central Provinces , 




8 

14 

Asgfim 




8 

7 
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80* These measures will exhaust the estimated surplus in 1927-28 and 
will mean that the surplus of the current year will be drawn upon to the 
extent of 181 lakhs* While the needs of Bombay arc met so far as her 
budget position for 1927-28 is concerned, she still has some further ex- 
pectations in view of the operation of the Devolution Buie in the past* 
It is therefore proposed that a further sum of Es* 28 lakhs out of the 
remaining surplus of 129 lakhs for the current year should be devoted 
to relieving Bombay of half her contribution for the current year also 
on condition that her budget for 1927-28 shows a balance on the right 
side . 

81- After these transactions, the estimated surplus for 1926-27 will 
still show a balance of just over a crore of rupeeb* 1 have already briefly 
referred to a possible temporary difficulty in the future in connection with 
the inauguration of tlie Beserve Bank and the Gold Bullion Standard, and 
it is undesirable that there should be a special call on the tax-payer or a 
dislocation of normal budget arrangements to meet this temporary demand. 
^Therefore, Government propose to set aside m reserve the remainder of 
the realised surplus of the current j^ear either to relieve the budgets of 
1928-29 and 1929-30 of the temporary charges incidental to the nevs cur- 
rency system or to strengthen the reserves to be handed over to the new 
Bank as cover for the note issue or for both purposes as circumstances 
require. 

The procedure which is proposed is the opening of a special Deposit 
account to which will be paid the whole of the realised surplus for 1926-27- 
In the estimated receipts for 1927-28 will be included a transfer from this 
Beserve Account equivalent to the amount required to balance revenue 
and expenditure in 1927-28, on present estimates Es. 1-81 crores* The 
amount finally credited will be just such sum as may ultimately prove 
necessary to bridge the final gaps between expenditure and ordinary reve- 
nue of the year* In order to effect this Government propose to present in 
another place a supplementary estimate to cover the transfer to the special 
reserve of the surplus of 1926-27* 

32. I must, however, emphasise most clearly the fact that the non-re- 
current remissions of the provincial contributions must be regarded as 
definitely temporary so that if a recurring surplus is not available a year 
hence to enable Government to make this remission a permanent feature, 
it will be necessary either to restore the temporarily remitted contributions 
in whole or in part or else to propose fresh taxation. Thus though Gov- 
-^mment formally protect the future by making part of the remission for 
one year only, they are taking the risk that if the monsoon of 1927 is 
specially unfavourable they will be faced with difficulty. There is a 
fuirther possible criticism that the realised surplus of 1926-27 is being 
diverted from its proper application to the redudlion and avoidance of 
debt, but the answer is effective. A succession of realised surpluses has 
-enabled Govemrnent to outdistance the programme of debt redemption in 
the last few years while the fixed programme remains unmodified and for 
this is already provided 512 lakhs in 1927-28. Government can therefore 
with a clear conscience make the cencession proposed to secure those 
advantages for India economic and social and the stimulus to the success- 
ful working of the Beforms which will flow from the release to the provinces 
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of 545 lakhs for expenditure on the natioa-buildin,g services which all true 
friends of India and of the Eeforms have so deeply at heart. Further, 
for the first time since the Beforms the Central Biidget will be free of 
assistance from the provincial tax- payer and free from an incubus which 
has strained mutual relations and hampered development on all sides* 

33* 1 can hear the question put : While the Government of India have 
the interests of the Provincial Governments at heart, do they aciuallv 
propose to neglect those areas for the administration of which they are 
directly responsible because their claims are uttered with a still small 
voice? In dealing with the expenditure of 1927-28 \ have already alluded 
briefly to the inauguration of a scheme of educational development which 
will be spread over five years in the frontier provinces and other adminis- 
trations under the Central Government This connotes additional non- 
recurring expenditure of nearly 30 lakhs in the five years and additional 
recurring expenditure rising from 4 lakhs in 1927-28 to lOi lakhs in 
1931-32* The total additional sum provided for next year and included 
before the surplus was arrived at is Es- 12 lakhs. Similar schemes for 
sanitation and other services are under preparation but are not yet read>. 
It is undoubtedly the case that development in these areas was cramped 
b\ necessarily drastic measures of retrenchment and by the pressure of the 
claims of the major provinces, but the time is now at hand when the 
Government of India can hope to meet the most pressing claims of their 
own citizens to a d(‘finit(' shart* in th(‘ funds that iTin\ he {nailable for 
nation-building activities* 

34- Thus, Sir, 1 conclude ih(‘ Budget Stateuieiit ior 1927-28, a state- 
mert which is bright with promise and wdiich should still furtlier develop 
and consolidate the sound position of IndijiV credit intt'rnallv {ind exter- 
nally alike It is a statement wdiich, as the House will have realised, is 
based on tlu* assumption that there will h(' no depart uri‘ from the estab- 
lished exchange rate of Is 6d- per rupee As the House will desire to 
know what; effect a reduction of the rate of exchange from in. 6(/. to 
Is. 4d. would have on fhe Budget, T have circulated a statement showing 
in some detail what that offt‘ct would be, having regard to the many 
diffieult and varied considerations w^hich must enter into the calculations 
The conclusion arrived {it, on the assumption that during 1927-28 it will 
be unnecessary to compensate any (xovernment employee in any way for a 
reduction of about 11 per cent, in their real wages, is that the reduction 
of the ratio to Is. 4d w’^ould result in a worsening of the position by over 
5J crores* 

It is no part of my duty to-day on behalf of Government to make any 
suggestions as to how the resulting deficit of over crores should be 
covered. The ratio controversy will be discussed on its merits next week, 
and it will be time enough, w^hen that controversy has been settled, to* 
consider any reactions of the decision upon the budget which I have laid 
before the House to-day* But if Government are correct in their con- 
tention that an arbitrary reduction in the exchang;e value of the rupee 
will bring no permanent benefit whatever to India, but will, on the con- 
trary, involve imnniediate and heavy ^ sacrifice and loss, then surely the 
large sacrifice involved in the dislocation of this budget, though not neces- 
sarily the most serious of the sacrifices which would be incurred, is a 
relevant and important consideration which it would have been folly to- 
ignore or obsouie. 
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35, With these words, Sir, I conclude what has been to me the ^reat 
fortune and the esteemed privilege of presenting the first budget, state- 
ment in this new and spacious abode of the Council of State. I sincerely 
trust that the proposals will meet with the approval of this Honourable 
House and that they will prove to be a happy augury for the long succes- 
sion of budgets which these walls will hoar pronounced in the years to 
come* 


<4 

The Honourable the PKESIDENT: I have to communicate to the 
-Council an Order of His Excellency the Governor General. It runs as 
follows : 

“ In pursuance of the piovisions of sub-section (3) of section 67A of the Government 
of India Act^ 1 hereby direct that the heads of expenditure smdfitd in that sub-section 
shall be open to discussion by the Council of State when the Budget is under considera- 
tion. 

Sd. lEWIN. 

Sl-1-27. 


Governor General.** 

The Council then adjourned till Elo\en of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
1st March, 1927, 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Removal of Railway Station on the East Indian Railway 

TO the village of Kandhaichak. 

113. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR : (a) Has the 

attention of the Government been drawn to the petition, addressed to the 
Divisional Superintendent of Railways, Dinapore. under the signature of 
the inhabitants of village Kandhaichak in the sub-division of Barh, Distric^t 
Patna, in the province of Bihar and Orissa, urging the necessity of remov- 
ing the present East Indian Railway station “More*' to the said village 
Kandhaichak, or, in the alternative, of providing a flag station at Kandhai- 
chak? 

(b) Do Government propose to take any action in the matter? If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: (a) Government understand 
that such a petition has been received from the inhabitants of village 
Kandhaipur, which is only one mile and one furlong from More " station. 
This station is nearlv midway between the stations on either side of it 
and has been in use for many years and the site is considered suitable. 

(b) Government do not propose to take any action in the matter- 

Amount of Excess Fares realised by Travelling Ticket Inspectors 

ON State Railways. 

114. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR : (a) Will 

Government b© pleased to state if there is any truth in the report that 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors on State Railways are required to realise a 
vfixed amoiimt every month as excess fares and fines from passengers? 

(b) Is it a fact that the minimum amount, so fixed, is equal to the 
monthly, pay drawn by the Travelling Ticket Inspector concerned? 

(c) Is it a fact that any difference between the pay and the money 
realised by a particular Travelling Ticket Inspector is made up from the 
pay of that officer and is treated as a fine? 

(d) If ^ ^ {a), (i) and (p) jare in the affirmative, io GoveiH^ 

ment propose to put a iltop to this procedure? 

i m ) A 
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The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : The Government have no 
reason to believe that there is any truth in the report, but are making 
inquiries. 

A 

Nomination of the Accountant of the Jamalpur State Railway 
Workshop as a Member of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legisevtive Council 

116 . The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIE; (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to state if the Accountant of the Jamalpur 
State Railway Workshop is a Government servant? 

(b) Is it a fact that he has been nominated to the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council as a representative of labour interest? 

(c) If the answers to (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether the said Accountant of the Jamalpur State 
Railway Workshop is an official or non-official Member of the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c) These matters are, under the Electoral Rules, within the 
competence of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 1 
lay on the table a list of further commercial treaties* which affect India. 


REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

‘The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member) : Sir, I move for leave 
to introduce a Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal certain 
other enactments. 

I need not go into details in a measure like this at this stage. It is 
the usual amending and repealing Bill briijging some of the Acts up to 
date. I would only draw the attention of the House to the amendment 
m the Transfer of Property Act. By Act XXVII of 1926 attestation in 
the Transfer of Property Act was put on the same footing as attestation by 
a will, that is to say, the attesting witnesses need not be present at the 
time the document is executed. The Allahabad High Court recently held 
that that definition only applied to transactions after the Act came into 
force and had not retrospective effect, and the object of this amendment 
is to make that (definition retrospective. Most of the other or at least a 
large nwmber of the other amendments are designed with a view to place 
the Royal Air Force on the same footing as the Land Forces. 

The motipn w^s adopted. 

The SonouraI^b Mr. S. R. DAS: I introduce the Bill, Sir^ 


*Not printed. 



SEA CUSTOMS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Me. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Bea Customs Act, 
1878, for a certain purpose. ^ 

The Sea Customs Act allows a partial rebate of duty in case of goods 
deteriorated or damaged prior to their entry where the duty leviable is 
cd valorem, but it does not allow a rebate of duty where the duty is levied 
on quantity and not on value- Since the Act was framed the number of 
specific duties has increased and a number of them have been substituted 
for ad valorem duties with the result that certain articles, such as sugar 
and paper, .no longer get this concession. The object of the Bill is to give 
power to Govermnent to sanction a rebate of specific duty. Sir, I move 
for leave. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BBAYNE : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY (Commerce Department: 
Nominated Official) : Sir, I rise to move that the Bill for the continuance 
of the protection of the steel industry in British India, as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

It is with some diffidence, Mr. President, that I appear before this 
Council to address them on the subject of steel- After having unburdened 
my soul on that subject in no less than three voluminous reports, Honour- 
able Members of this Council will be justified in supposing that I could 
have notliing fresh to say to which it was worth their while to listen. If any 
misgiving of that kind should linger in the breast of any Honourable 
Member, I can only assure him of my whole-hearted sympathy. If, as 
I have been told, a perusal of a Tariff Board Report involves a certain 
mental strain, I would ask the Council to consider what it must mean to 
write one. But fortunately, Mr, President, my task to-day does not make 
it necessary that I should trouble the Council with any speculations of my 
own on the subject of steel. What I have to do to-day is to explain, if 
I can, proposals which did not originate with me, though they have my 
v^hole-hearted support. These proposals were drawn up by Mr. Ginwala 
and his colleagues on the Tariff Board and they have been accepted by the 
Government of India and are embodied in the Bill. 

When the Tariff Board commenced their original inquiry into the steel 
industry in July 1923, the problem which chiefly exercised the minds of 
Members then, and for some months afterwards, was the question whether 
the steel industry deserved to be protected, that is to say, whether it 
fulfilled the conditions which, in the opinion of the Fiscal Commission, 
should be satisfied before protection is given. That question was clearly 
fundamental, for unless an affirmative answer could be given, the case 
was at an end, and it would have been unnecessary to pursue the investi- 
gation further. As every Member of this House knows, the Tariff Board 
in their first inquiry returned an emphatic affirmative to that question, and 
said fihat iji^e steel industry unquestionably satisfied all the conditions and 
tliat it ought tote protected. The verdict of the Tariff Board was accepted 
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by the Goverament of India and by the Legislature, and the principle ol 
protecting the steel industry finds a plac6 in the Preamble to the Act of 
1924, and will again find a place i^4he Act of 1927, if the ^ill is passed 
into law. Therefore, the Tariff Boa^rd on this occasion had in some respects- 
rather a lighter task. They had not to consider the fundamental question 
whether the industry deserved protection, and the primary problem to» 
which they had to address themselves was whether the industry needed 
protection* If they found that it did, they had to go on to three subsidiary 
problems, namely, for what period the measures they recommended should 
operate, the amount of protection required and the form in which it should 
be given, or to put it more fcriefiy, how long, how much and what method. 
These are the three branches of the subject, and I think it will meet the 
convenience of the Council if I discuss the vairious points that arise' inj 
that order. 

Now, on the primary issue the verdict of the Tariff Board was this, 
that protection is still needed. But 1 w^ould draw the attention of the 
Council to one important fact, that there are already three classes of steel 
made at Jamshedpur for which no protection is needed. These are fish- 
plates, tin bar and steel sleepers. There are also two very important 
classes of steel which now require only a very small amount of protection. 
These are heavy and medium rails and galvanised sheets on which the 
duty proposed is about 12^ per cent, ad valorem. For the other classes of 
steel made at Jamshedpur the revised duty would give quite inadequate 
protection and a substantial addition to it is therefore necessary. Then 
there is another import.ant fact that T should like to make clear to the 
(House, that for every class of steel made at Jamshedpur, wdth the single 
exception of black sheet, the protection required in 1927 is less {ban the 
protection given in 1924. This can be seen most easily by looking at 
Table XXII on page 55 of the Beport. The Board in that Table state what 
the protective duties on certain kinds of steel ought to be, if they were 
fixed as in 1924 on a weighted average of British and Continental prices. 
Now, if the duties fixed in 1924 are compared with the duties in the Table 
to which I have referred, the comparison is as follows : The duty on 
structural sections comes down from Es. 30 a ton to Ks. 25 a ton? on bars 
from Es. 40 a ton to Es. 35 a ton, and on plates from Es. 30 -'a ton to 
Es. 20 a ton. In addition the duty on galvanised sheets comes down 
from Es. 45 a ton to Es. 30 a ton, while the heavy and medium rails 
which during the last three years have been receiving bounties at a rate 
gradually decreasing from Es. 32 to Es. 20 a ton, in addition to a duty of 
Bs. 14 a ton, will now be protected only by a duty of Es. 13 a ton and 
will receive no bounties. I say these are importailt facts, and I do so 
because there were reasons which rather suggested that the industry 
might require not less protection in 1927 but more protection. Since 1924, 
thet^e has been a very heavy decrease in the world prices of all kinds of steel, 
especially of Continental steel. Also, the Indian manufacturer during the 
next seven years will have to sell a much higher proportion of his output 
in competition with Continental steel than he has been doijng during the 
last three. VeaiPS. Both these facts sere reasons which might have led us 
to expect that tihe protection required this year would be high. Now, it 
is natwral to ihqhii^e what is the reason why the industry is now sWe to 
tneet the conlpetilioh of imported steel with less protection it has 
been receiving during the last three years? The explanation is t# be found 
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in two facts. Heavy as the drop has been in the prices of imported steel, 
i)he cost of production has come down even more substantially, while the 
output of finished steel at Jamshedpur promises to be half as large again 
RS the output which was believed to*|^ the full capacity of the works in 
1924. In March, 1924^ the Tariff !6t^ard estimated that thfe output of 
J3teel at Jamshedpur would be 250,000 tons in 1924-25, 335,000 tons in 
1925-26, and 390,000 tons in 1926-27, and as the output went up, they 
.anticipated that the cost of manufacture would steadily fall, but they 
were unable to estimate the rapidity of the process. In their opinion there 
were too many doubtful factors involved to justify any prediction on the 
subject, and they limited themselves to the statement that a transition 
period of several years was inevitable during which the works costs would 
gradually fall from about Es. 130 a ton to some figure in the neighbourhood 
of Ks. 100 a ton. The Board’s estimate of the output has turned out to 
he very near the mark, and 1 can only suppose that the Tata Iron and 
iSteel Company, with a docility which I cannot sufficiently commend, 
;applied themselves to the task of verifying the Board’s prediction. In 
1924-25, the Company produced almost exactl;y 250,000 tons of finished 
steel. In the following year, they fell a little short, the output being about 
15,000 tons less than the Board’s forecast, while, in the current year, it 
is expected that they will produce about 380,000 tons of finished steel, 
which is close to, but not quite as large as, the Board’s figure- The fall 
in the cost of production, on the other hand, has gone on much faster 
ihan the Board expected. In August 1926, when the protective scheme 
had been in operation for less than 2^ years, the average cost of all finished 
steel was down to Es. 98 a ton, and I reveal no secret when I say that 
since August last, costs have again diminished substantially. What it 
comes to is this, therefore, that the process which the Board believed would 
occupy several years has already been completed, and the diminution in 
oost is still going on. I think, Sir, the Council will admit my claim that 
these results are remarkable, and that the Government of India and the 
Xegislature have reason to be satisfied with the success which has hitherto 
attended their policy of protection for steel. The policy of discriminating 
protection looks forward to a day when the protected industry will be able 
to throw off its swaddlinsr clothes and meet wwld competition without 
extraneous aid. The rapidity with which costs have fallen at Jamshedpur 
has brought that day much nearer than a good many of us thought it 
was in 1924, and I frankly admit that my own expectations have been 
much more than satisfied. ♦ 

So much for the past. But what of the future? Honourable Members 
will have seen from the Board’s Eeport that the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany are about to embark on a programme of extension and development, 
financed from their depreciation fund, which should gradually raise their 
output of steel from about 400,000 tons to about 600,000 tons, and should 
also bring about a heavy deduction in the^works cost. Now, the representa- 
^ rive of the Company who gave evidence before the Tariff Board expressed 
his belief that the cost would be reduced to such an extent bv April 1934 
that it was quite possible that the Company would he able to dispense with 
toy protection beyond what was given by the ordinarv revenue duties. 
The Board did not commit themselves to any definite opinion on this point, 
but the Company’s belief evidently had a good deal to do in influencing 
the Boaid^p decision that the proper period for which the protective 
naeaitBgi 4i|Duyi Opertte was seven years. That brings me to the question 
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of the period. Now, it is not always an easy thing to decide, when protec- 
tion is given, for how long the particular rate of duty recommended should 
remain without revision. One obj^ous danger is that, if you make the 
period too short, there will bo this result that the protection given will 
have to be high and the burden on the consumer heavy. The reason for 
that is that protection is usually given to infant industries which at the 
outset have a high cost of production. As they gain experience the cost 
gradually falls, and as time goes on the need for protection diminishes. 
But if you take a very short period, then the result is that you have a high 
scale of protection. In addition to that, there is another objection to a 
very short period, namely, that you fail to attract fresh capital to the 
industry. That I regard as an exceedingly important point. I do not think 
there is any doubt that the period for which the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act of 1924 was to operate, namely, three years, was shorter than it should 
have been in the interests of the industry. The reason v/hy the period had 
to be so short was, that the conditions were entirely uncertain and it was 
impossible to predict either the course of prices or the rate at which the 
cost of production would fall. The Government of India and the Legis- 
lature agreed with the Tariff Board that on that occasion it was impossible ‘ 
to legislate for a longer period, but I think that general opinion would have 
favoured a longer period had it been at all possible. On the other hand, 
you do not avoid all difficulties if you make the period very long. Here 
you have an industry with a falling cost of production. If you fix for a 
long period of years uniform protective duties, they must be fair and reason- 
able on the average of the whole period. The danger in that case is that 
the protection will be inadequate at the beginning and excessive at the 
end, or if you insist on giving adequate protection even at the beginning, 
the result is that it becomes grossly excessive at the end. Therefore you 
have got to take that point into consideration, and try to arrive at some 
mean figure which is neither too short nor too long, but which*, on the whole, 
is the best in the circumstances. Now, I think that the Board would in 
any case have recommended as long a period as seven years, and possibly 
they might have made it a little longer. But when the representatives of 
the industry had volunteered a statement that it was quite possible 
that after seven years protection y^^ould not be needed at all, I think it at 
once became obvious that it was inadvisable that the protective measures 
should remain in force after that period, 

Now, when the Board came to the question of the amount of protection 
that was required for each class of steel, they adopted the same method as 
they followed in their previous reports* In the first place, they determined 
what was a fair selling price for the Indian manufacturer, and they then 
attempted to forecast the prices at which' imported steel was likely to enter 
India* The difference between these two prices is the measure of protection 
required. Whatever the future may have in store for us, the prices of'" 
imported steel can at anv rate he estimated more confidently to-day than 
they could be in 1924. I do not suggest that we have any assurance that 
prices will remain close to the level at which they stood in the eai^ly months' 
of 1926. or that the changes may not be considerable, but some of the 
f^lctors tending to instability have been eliminated during the last three- 
years, and it is not likely that prices will be subject to such violet fluctua- 
tions as they have been, or that the changes will almost mvaJaMiSr be in a- 
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downward direction. We may rather expect that prices will move upwards 
as well us downwards, and that the average price for a period of years will 
not be very different from the figures taken by the Board. On the other 
side, in determining the cost of production as an element in the fair selling 
price, the Board had to face the diflSculty that there was a very wide gulf 
between the costs in August 1926 and the probable cost in 1933-34. Clearly 
the average cost during the period must be somewhere between these two 
limits, and the Board have actually taken as the average cost the arithmetic 
mean. It is in this w’ay they have determined the measure of protection 
for each class of steel. 

I have no doubt that every Member of this Council will agree that the 
steel industry should receive the protection which it needs, however opinions- 
may differ as to the form in which it should be given. But I believe there 
is a genuine doubt in some minds whether the protection given will be 
adequate during the first year or two of the sej^tennium. Now' I admit 
frankly that, if duties are fixed at uniform figures for a period of years 
during which costs are likely to fall, there is the danger that protection in 
the first years may be rather too little and in the latter years rather too 
much, although on the average the amount received is fair and reasonable. 
That is a difficulty inherent in the facts which it is impossible for us to" 
remove, hut there are one or tw'o circumstances which justify the belief 
that, even in the first jear of the scheme, the protection given will not be 
so small as is sometimes tliouglit- In the first place, the Board took as 
the average cost the arithmetic moan between the cost in August 1926 and 
the estimated cost in 1033-dI. Now, it is quite certain that the average 
cost in 1927-28— the first \car of the scheme — will be substantially lower 
than the cost in August 1920. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have 
already made substantial progress down the ladder of falling costs' before 
the scheme coiiies into operation at all. In the second place, in fixing the 
cost of production, the Board took the cost of coal to the Company at Bs. 8 
a ton delivered at Jamshedpur, although the actual price at the time they 
were writing was no more than Rs. 7 a ton. They did this because they 
believed the average price during the seven years would in fact be higher. 
As Members of this Council are aware, the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
purchases a very large proportion of the coal used from certain collieries 
under long-term contracts by which the price paid is the same as, or 
^eater by 8 annas than, the price paid bv the Railwav Board for coal of 
similar quality purchased for the State Railways. Since the Board re- 
ported, the contracts for the State Railway coal for 1927-28 have been placed 
at prices less by 10 annas to 12 annas a ton than the prices paid in 1926-27. 
Nearly 4 tons of coal are at present required at Jamshedpur to make a ton 
of steel, so that for each ton of steel it makes, the Companv stands to 
gain from the lower, price to the extent of Rs.. 2-8-0. On an output of 
400,000 tons the total economy thus effected amounts to nearly 10 lakhs of 
frupees. 

I have said that the measure of protection is the difference between the 
fair selling price for the Iildian manufacturer and the estimated price at 
which imported steel enters' India. There is no difficulty on this basis in 
determining the protection required by two imported classes of rolled steel, 
namely heavy and medium rails and galvanised sheet. These classes of 
steel a^.’afoost invariably imported from the United Kingdom, and tije 
priiKq^ch Xkeed be taken into account is the British price. But as 
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ttgards four other classes of rolled steel, namely, structural sections, bars, 
plates and black sheet, which are imported both from Great Sritain and 
from the Continent of Europe, the prices of the steel imported from Great 
Britain are substantially higher than the prices of steel imported from the 
Continent. The difference between the British and Continental prices of 
bars and sections, as found by the Board, is Rs. 18 a ton, plates Rs, 23 a 
ton and black sheet Rs. 31 a ton. These are large differences, and they 
not only create an obvious difficulty but also suggest certain questions. 
Clearly before the Board could determine the amount of protection needed, 
they had to find out whether the Indian steel maker was likely to get the 
British price, Or the Continental price or some price intermediate between 
the two. They had also to find out who were the principal purchasers of 
British steel, and who were the people who buy Continental steel- And 
finally ihey had to ascertain, if possible, what the reason is why some pur- 
chasers are ready te pay the much higher price of British steel. 

Mr. President, the Tariff Board have examined all these questions and 
have given the answers. The Tpta Iron and Steel Company sells part of 
its output to purchasers who are prepared to pay the equivalent of the 
British prjce and part to those who will only pay the Continental price. 
The first class of buyers includes the railways, the authorities responsible 
for the execution of important public works and the engineering firms who 
fabricate the steel they buy to supply the needs of large industrial concerns. 
The second class consists principally of the merchants who cater for the 
needs of the small consumer, agricultural and industrial, throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Substantially that is the position. British 
steel is purchased mainly for purposes where a high factor of safety is 
necessary, as for example, railway bridges, railway rolling-stock and im- 
portant buildings. Continental steel is purchased for purposes in which the 
'quality of the steel is ilot of such liigh importance- What it comes to is 
this that the British and Continental steel are not often in direct competi- 
tion, but each meets a demand which the other cannot meet. Here comes 
a very important point and it is this The Indian manufacturer of steel 
Kjannot sell his output unless he meets in part both demands. The steel 
he makes is as good as the British steel, but he cannot get the British price 
^or^ll that he makes. Part of it he must sell to people who are content 
with Continental steel and will pay him nothing extra because his steel is 
better 'This is a fact for which allowance has got to be made in any 
scheme of protection. 

1 have not \et given the full answer to the question why some purchasers 
wil^pay a big extra in order to get British steel. The reason is this. All 
made,in the TTnited Kingdom is made to what are known as the British 
standard specifications vhich have been laid down bv tlie British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association in consultation with representatives of users 
manufacturers. Their object is twofold — ^first to ensure the safetv of life'' 
add property by rendering it possible for the buver to know exactly what 
he is getting, end secondly, to facilitate economy of production bv standardi- 
satioti of weights and dimensions. Thev prescribe in detail the chemical 
composition of steel, the teats it must satisfy and the weight and dimensions 
of a given section. Now. all British manuf acturcfs’ work to these •SPecIfici- 
tions, and they do ^ as much ih their own interests as in'the li^berests 
Of the cohsmner. the bulk Of the Continei|W steel whi^ |^JiinpoiS?ed 
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into India does not ©onform to these or to any other epeoifications, and it is 
ior this jcoason that a number of purchasers in India are prepared to pay 
Br higher price for British steel, the point being that, if they buy British 
ateel, they know exactly what they are getting while, if they buy Con- 
tinental steel, they very often do not. It is true that Continental steel is 
sometimes sold in India with a certificate that it is up to the British 
standard, but experience has proved that these certificates are not trust-* 
worthy ; that is the definite finding of the Tariff Board, which is confirmed 
by the expert evidence of the Indian Stores Department ; and I might refer 
here to the evidence given before the Board by Mr. Anandji Haridas, c«ie 
of the leading iron merchants of Calcutta. ‘‘ Nobody,’' he said, “would buy 
joists for building purposes without consulting his engineer, and the engineer 
would say that he wants a certain strength per foot which he cannot get 
out of ContinentrM joists.’’ NowJ do not say that steel as good as British 
steel is not made on the Continent; that v/ould clearly be absurd. What 
I do say is, that very little of such steel comes to India from the Continent- 
Large consumers, such as the Bail way Board or the Stores Department in 
London wba have their own consulting engineers, can obtain genuine British 
standard steel from the Continent because they can make proper arrange- 
ments to supervise manufacture and test the steel both during and after 
manufacture. But the Board* point out that the general user of steel 
Las no organisation by which, v/hen Continental steel is certified to be of 
British standard, the value of the certificate can be checked. If, therefore, 
he wishes to use British standard steel he must use steel cither of British 
CT Indian -manulacture. 

The position with which the Board had to deal was therefore this. A 
Ligher quality of steel, which I may call standard steel, is coming to 
India from Great Britain at a certain price, and a lower quality of steel, 
which I may call non-standard steel, is coming to India from Belgium and 
^ther Continental countries at a much lower price. Which price is to be 
used to determine the amount of protection required? The Indian manu- 
facturer makes steel of standard quality, but he has to sell part of his 
output in competition with Continental steel, that is, to purchasers who 
will not pay anything extra for the superior quality, and will not buy Indian 
steel at all unless it is as cheap as Continental steel. It clearly will not 
do to take account only of the British price and ignore the Continental 
price, for the protection given would be quite inadequate. Let me tek^!^ 
concrete figures- The estimated price of British bars is Bs. 108 a ton, 
and the fair selling price of Indian bars is Bs. 129 a ton, the difference 
being Bs. 21. But if the duty were fixed at Bs- 21 a ton, Continental 
bars would be sold at Bs. Ill a ton. and the Indian manufacturer wQuld 
get a price which was too low by Bs. 18 a ton for all bars sold to the 
merchants who cater for the bazaar. On the other hand, if the duty is 
made equal to the difference between the fair selhng price and the Conti- 
ijBntal price the protection given becomes altogether excessive and an un- 
necessarily heavy burden is placed upon the consumer. The duty on im- 
ported bars would be Bs- 89 a ton, and the buyer who wanted the British 
"Quality would have to pay the Tata Iron and Steel Company Bs. 147 a ton 
^Lich would be Bs. 18 too much. Clearly, both these solutions are inSfd- 
missible. 

If the British nor the Continental price can be used to determine 

tihe iniftspre. of protection, it is natural to ask why cannot we adopt the 
edntfe plto as^ in 1924 and take as our basis a price intermediate between 
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the two? The Board have given the answer to that question and explained 
why the system is unsatisfactory. If it is adopted, the price of standard 
steel, which must be used in ail works where a high factor of safety is 
necessary, will be unnecessarily high, and the cost ot rolling-stock, railway 
bridges and other important works will go up. It would also necessitate 
a higher duty on fabricated steel and thereby increase industrial costs* 
throughout India. These are serious objections. But apart from them, 
there is this, that it is impossible to fix the amount of the duty under this- 
system unless we can first ascertain what proportion of his output the 
Indian manufacturer will sell to purchasers who will pay the British price 
and what proportion to those who will only pay the Continental price. Om 
that basis we can determine what duty will on the average give him ade- 
quate protection and no more. But if anything happens tb affect the viewa 
of the buyers, then the whole scheme breaks down. This was proved by 
the experience of 1924 when the price of Continental steel fell precipitously, 
and the difference between British and Continental prices became very 
wide. The immediate result was that purchasers who had hitherto been 
buying British steel, or Indian steel at British prices, decided that the extra 
payment demanded for the superior quality was too high and refused to 
pay more than the Continental price. It is quite true, and the Board 
admit it, that such violent fluctuations as occurred in 1924 are not prob- 
able during the next few years; but even if the difference between British 
and Continental prices remains at about its present figure, the difference 
is so substantial that there will be a tendency always at work for pur- 
chasers to transfer their custom from British to Continental steel. In so 
far as they do so, the protection given becomes inadequate. Finally, if 
new steel works were estabh'shed in India, the scheme would break down 
altogether, and the protection given would at once become inadequate. 
British steel has already been so nearly driven out of the market that the 
new firm would have to sell almost the whole of its output in competition 
with Continental steel, and a duty based on any system of weighted 
averages would be too low. For these reasons, the Tariff Board were 
unable to recommend the imposition of uniform duties based on a mean 
between British and Continental prices. 

Up to this point I have been dealing solely with the amount of the 
protection required and have tacitly assumed that it must be given by the 
imposition of uniform duties. I have tried to show how the Board were 
compelled to reject in turn, firstly, the British price, then the Continental 
price, and, finally, any intermediate price as the measure of the protection- 
needed, and that means that a system of uniform duties will not do. 
]?3?icmi this point onwards, we have to consider not only the amount of the^ 

Section, but the form in which it is given. If uniform duties will not 

rfe*fat all, or will work badly, then some other system must be tried. 

fladdition to the scheme finally recommended, the Board examined three 
oHj^r methods of giving protection. Of one of them — the imposition of V 
duty on British steel and anti-dumping duties on steel imported from 
paS’ticular countries — I need say little, for the existence of the trade agrees 
ments to wluch India is party makes that solution impracticable. Of thja 
other two, something must be said. 

The first of these is the scheme which proposes to combine protective 
duties and bounties. Under this scheme the protective duty v^ld be 
equal to the difference between the fair selling ||ice and the Briti,Bh pg^ce^ 
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and the additional protection required against Continental steel will be 
given by means of bounties- There are several objections to this scheme, 
but I will reserve most of my comments until we come to the amendments 
to be moved by the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. It will however 
suffice to mention briefly the fundamental difficulty that, in proportion as 
the protective scheme achieves its object, the payment of the bounties 
becomes financially impossible. Every year the domestic production of 
steel increases and the bounty payments rise, while simultaneously the 
imports decline and the extra revenue from the protective duties disappears. 
Eventually a point is reached when there is no extra revenue but only a 
heavy liability for bounties. But I may be told that the scheme of pror 
tection adopted in 1924 did combine duties with bounties. That is true, bui 
only to a limited extent, but there are essential differences. In that 
scheme rails were protected entirely by bounties, and other classes of steel 
entirely by protective duties. That fact introduced an automatic safeguard 
into the scheme, for the more Indian steel that was made into rails, the 
less could be made into bars and plates and sections, and consequently the^ 
imports of these ciasses of steel would go up. Therefore, in any year when 
the bounties were high, the extra revenue would be high too. More 
important still, the 1924 scheme was to operate for three years only, and 
it was certain that within that time no new firm could actually manufac- 
ture steel. Even so the Board found it impossible to recommend any 
general scheme for the combination of duties and bounties. On this occa- 
sion, the difficulties are much greater. The scheme is to continue in force 
for 7 years, and we cannot exclude the possibility, or even the probability, 
that new steel works will have been completed and begun to produce before 
the end of that time. As soon as that happened, the extra revenue would 
vanish altogether and the bounty payments would simultaneously increase 
and become a burden on the general tax-payer. I may say that on more 
than -one occasion I have tried to work out a scheme for balancing duties 
acrainst bounties, but invariably it went to shipwreck on concealed financial 
reefs. 

Now, if uniform duties and a combination of duties and bounties are^ 
alike impracticable, the next question is, whether it is not possible to 
differentiate between the expensive standard steel and the cheap non- 
standard steel. As I explained some little time back, each class supplies 
a different demand. The standard steel possesses qualities which the pur^ 
chaser of non-standard steel attaches little or no value, but it is precisely 
these qualities which make it indispensable to other purchasers. What it 
corpes to is this — that standard steel and non-standard steel are essentially 
different articles and if that is so, there is no particular reason why they 
should be subject to the same rate of duty. Therefore, the question 
naturally arises why not differentiate according to the qualify of the, stefejl 
and impose a lower duty on standard and higher duty on non-standard steel,?' 
The answer to this question is that it would unquestionably be the best ^ 
plan, if only it were practicable, but unfortunately the administrative diffi- 
culties are too great. The British standard specifications require not only 
that the steel shall be of a certain chemical composition, but also tl^at 
it shall be of certain dimensions for a given weight, should possess certain 
tensile strength and* should be accurately rolled. It would be necessary to- 
test eve|y consignment of steel imported into India which was claimed to 
be of British standard- That would mean tho appointment of a metal- 
lurgical expert and the installation of testing machinery in every customs- 
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office. Not only woul^ the expense be great, but the inconvenience to 
business would, I fear, be found intolerable owing to the delay in obtaining 
delivery until the steel had been tested. The Board were right, I think, 
in rejecting this A^OJnative. 

The Council is entitled to ask, Sir, why I have dwelt at such length 
on the various schemes which the Tariff Board rejected. I have done so 
fbr a definite reason. It is necessary to make it clear to the Council that 
the Board's proposal is not a hasty improvisation, nor is it the product 
of prejudice or of any preconceived theory. On the contrary, the Board did 
not finally decide on the measures it would recommend, until it had closely 
< examined all the facts and carefully weighed every alternative method that 
suggested itself. The scheme embodied in the Bill has been framed by men 
who at the commencement of their inquiry had no preconceived view that 
i^k differential duties the solution of the problem was to be found. One of 
them, Mr. Ginwala, was, like myself, a signatory of the Keport on the in- 
crease in the duties on steel in 1924 when the Board considered, but found 
themselves unable to recommend, the imposition of differential duties 
^igainst Continental steel. For that very reason, tEe recommendation now 
made should carry much greater weight. It has been made because the 
members of the Board who had the fullest opportunities of studying the 
whole subject were convinced that it was the method of giving protection 
which was best alike for the Indian steel industry and for the consumer. 

If I may digress for a moment, Mr. President, I should like to say 
one word more about the recommendation in the Eeport on the increase in 
"the duties on steel in 1924. I should not have troubled the Council with 
any further observations on that subject, but I think I may be reasonably 
asked, “Why is it, if you did not approve of differential duties on the 
Continental steel in 1924, you approve of them now?’* It is a fair question, 
and I will try to answer it. I do not suppose that Honourable Members of 
lihis Council will recall as vividly as I do the precise circumstances in which 
'the Tariff Board made their inquiry in the autumn of 1925- At that time, 
owing to the fall in the prices of Continental steel, the position of the 
Indian steel industry was very nearly desperate. It was not quite fully 
realised at that time, but there has been no secret about it for some time 
^ BOW. The Tariff Board received instructions from the Government of India 
to report what increases were required in the duties fpr steel, and they 
were told that the question was of the utmost urgency and that the report 
must come in at tjfie verv earliest possible date. Now, quite obviously, 
^hen the inquiry had to be carried on under these conditions, there was 

']|0 time to exaTome a\\ the -vanous pomta that oiae wovM have wished to 

What the Board had to do was to consider, as well as it could 
•Ja time available, the various aspects of the case- And there was no 
for instance, to call for the Collector of Customs and ask him to 
e;!Jplain to ps exactly what the difficulties would be if we put additional 
^p|iie ^8 on steel imported from countries other than the United Kingdom. 
Ahd there was another still more formidable objection- What we were 
doing: was to rpoomme^id to the Government of India in what manner they 
should exercise the power delegated to their Legislature of increasing "the 
duties on steel. N()w, those who have listened to the debates in another 
place know that the moment the question of differential 'duties is raised 
70 U cannot avoid trenching on the delicate iaiHfes of Imperial 
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Was it possible for the Board in 1924 to recommend to the Goverhment of 
India that it should act without consulting the Legislature ai|i impose 
differential duties on steel which was not of British manuf^ture? Was it 
I^ssible? The obvious danger was that, by raising discussion on that ques^ 
tion /when there was no time for any discussion, the whole object of the 
Board’s inquiry would be sacrifiqed. That is to say, the Indian Steel 
Industry would fail to receive the additional protection which it so urgently 
needed. In the event, what the Government of India did was to announce 
their intention of proposing to the Legislature the payment of bounties with 
retrospective effect from the 1st October 1924. That served the purpose of 
saving the industry, but it was quite impossible for the Tariff Board to 
forecast what the Government of India might do. 

I must apologise to the Council, Mr. President, for troubling you with 
a personal' matter, but I thought it was reasonable that I should explain 
what the reasons were which affected my judgment in 1924. 

Now, what the Board say in effect is this- The best scheme would 
be one which differentiated between standard steel and non-standard steel- 
But unfortunately the difficulties are too great and they cannot recom- 
mend that scheme. But what they say is this. You wull get practically 
the same result if you differentiate between steel of British manufacture 
and steel which is not of British manufacture- Therefore what is pro- 
posed is this- The four classes of rolled steel which are imported both 
from Great Britain and from the Continent, that is to say, structural 
sections, bars, plates and black sheets, will be subject first of all to a 
basic duty which is applicable to all imports of whatever origin. In 
addition, if the steel of these classes has been manufactured in any 
country other than the United Kingdom, it will be subject also to an addi- 
tional duty. Then, as regards the details of the scheme, one fundamental 
point is that the basic duty is not to be reduced until seven years have 
elapsed. The reason for that proposal is to give the necessary stability to 
the scheme. However the duties may be varied, the duty on these 
classes of imported steel from whatever country it comes can never be less 
than the basic duty- It is obvious that it will be impossible to attract 
fresh capital to the industry unless there is some assurance of that kind- 
But, although the basic duty cannot be reduced, it will be possible, owing 
to an amendment made in the Legislative Assembly, to raise the duty, 
that is to say, if the price of British steel falls, the Governorent of Indifi., 
will be able to raise the basic duty, so as to give adequate protection to 
the industry. The additional duty, it is proposed, the Government of 
India should have power to vary either upwards or downwards. Now, the 
reason for that is this. The Board thought that on the whole British 
prices would be fairly stable for the next seven years at about the level 
at which they stood in the early months of 1926, but they have no con- 
fidence that the prices of Continental steel will not vary very considerably, 
either upwards or downwards. Therefore, they propose that the Government 
of India should have power not only to raise the additional duty when the 
prices of Continental steel fall, but also to reduce the duty if the pricea rise 
substantially, because if there were a very big increase in the prices of Co|ati- 
nental steei, the result might be that the steel industry in India would 
receive obviously ejs^OCBsive protection- Now, the advantage claimed for the 
s<?heme of differential duties,— thats is to say, for the scheme which itU- 
poses a fcasic dpty on imported ste^ and an additional duty on steel which 
i» not of Brit}sh%nanufa6tur|— advantage olaiin^ed for that scheme is 
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in tJie fir|t plA^ that you get practically the same result as if the differeu- 
4;iation were ^i^ding to the quality of the steel- Whether you differen- 
tiate by quality or (differentiate by the country of manufacture, practically 
the whole of the imports from the United Kingdom will be subject only 
to the basic duty, "and the great bulk of the imports from Continental 
cowtries tp both to the basic and the additional duties. The only differ- 
/enoe is Ihfat, if we were to differentiate by quality, the comparatively small 
quantity &‘f imports from the Continent which are up to the British standard 
would escape the additional duty, whereas under the Bill they would be 
subject to it^ The adoption of the scheme will mean that the consumers 
of standard steel, whether they buy from Jamshedpur or import from Great 
Britain, will get their steel at a lower price* That is a matter of quite 
class importance to industrial development in India, to all users of 
fabricated steel and to the railways- Everything that can be done to 
cheapen the cost of standard steel does something to assist industries and 
w^duoe the cost of transportation- Also, the scheme meets the needs of 
.the Indian manufacturer. Whether he sells to buyers who are prepared 
pay higher prices for standard steel, or to those who are paying nothing 
'extra for better quality, he still obtains his fair selling price or a price 
very close to it. Now, no scheme of protection, or indeed of practical 
administration in any sphere, that can be put together in this w^orld is 
ever perfect, and it is not claimed by anybody that the scheme of differ- 
lential duties embodied in the Bill is entirely perfect- I have stated 
■the difficulties which led to the rejection of the alternative method* of 
protection, and it is fair that I should examine also those entailed 
15 N Board’s scheme. It would take too long to discuss all 

the dangers which suggested themselves to fertile minds in 
aanother place. But there are three which must be mentioned. One is 
that a scheme which differentiates according to the country of manufacture 
must lead to administrative difficulties, owing to the necessity of obtain- 
ing certificates of ori^>jin and similar documents. The Tariff Board, who 
considered this point in consultation with the Collector of Customs, 
report that, though there are difficulties, they are not so great as the Tariff 
Board supposed in 1924- Since then I have had some opportunity of 
lobking into the matter in consultation with the Central Boarcl of Eevenue, 
and I am bound to say that the difficulties do not appear to be so serious 
<as I once thought them to be* I think I can assure the Council that no 
jnsuperable difficulties will be met with, and that it will be possible to 
prevent the importation, as steel of British manufacture, of steel which 
is made in other countries without imposing any undue burden either on 
"the Customs adminislration or in the course of business. 

A second difficulty is this- It may be argued that although ^ the 
Board’s scheme of differential duties lightens the burden on the consumer 
of standard steel, it has this disadvantage that it imposes a heavier 

burden on the consumer of non-standard steel, that is, the 

smaller users, whether in agriculture or in industry- That point 
was considered by the Board and they found reason to believe 
that the additiopal burden imposed on the consumers of non- 
standard steel was not likely to be nearly so gi^t as it might at 

first sight be supposed. The reason is this. The# obtained from iron 
merchants both in Calcutta and Bombay records of^the prices of certain 
kinds of steel lor a Ippg series of moa&s, and^th© Board was struck by 
the fact that the pifecs* in 'Bondbay of classes of steel ^re 
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tap^rently higher than the prices at Calcutta. To give concrete figtires, 

I find that during the first three months of 1926 the averagsc prkje of bars 
in Bombay was Es, 11 higher than in Calcutta, the ay^age price of 
angles was Es. 20 higher and the average price of plates was Es* 19 higher. 
The steel in question was all steel imported from the Continent. Indeed 
the orijinary dealers in Calcutta and Bombay no longer stock British steel 
at all except in the case of beams. Surely it is a very significant thing 
that the prices of Continental steel should be higher in Bonibay than 
they are in Calcutta, and the question how that is possible is one which 
has an important bearing on the question of protection Another reason 
apparently is this. In Calcutta the Tata Iron and Steel Company have 
to sell a large proportion of their steel in competition with Continental 
steel. They are in a position to compete effectively, and if the importers# 
of Continental steel try to raise their prices, they find great difficulty in 
doing so, so long as the Tatas are ready sellers Now, in Bombay and also 
in Madras, Karachi and Eangoon, owing to the distance of these placjps 
from Jamshedpur, the Tata Iron and Steel Company is not in the 
position to compete. I understand it has either begun, or is about to 
begin, to sell steel in some of these places — ^in Meidras and Bombay at 
any rate- But if it does, it will not be in the same position to cut prices, 

because it has to cut the price which it receives ‘'free on works", in 

order to get there at all and it cannot again cut the price. Therefore, 
the importer of Continental steel is not subject to the same competition 
in these other ports as he is in Calcutta and in the areas economically 
dependent on Calcutta. Therefore, it is possible for the importers by 

mutual arrangement to raise the prices of Continental steel in these ports 

to a higher level. The only limit to the price of Continental steel in 
Bombay and the other ports I have mentioned in the last resort is what 
it would cost to import British steel. The importers cannot raise the 
price higher than that because, if they did, British steel would begin to 
be imported to meet the demand. Now, owing to the big difference in 
prices between the British and Continental steel the importers have a wide 
margin within which to operate, and they will have that margin so long 
as the duty on British and Continental steel is uniform. If, on the other 
hand, the scheme in the Bill is adopted, and the difference in price is 
substantially reduced, then there will be a practical and effective check 
•on the jprice which the importer of Continental steel can charge. It 
comes to this, therefore, that although it may seem at first sight that 
the scheme of differential duties will make non-staiidard steel a good 
deal more expensive to the small user, there is reason to believe that 
that will not be so, the point being that, at present, the benefit which 
the uniform duties ought to give the small consumer does not reach him 
Tbut is intercepted by the middleman on the way. For that reason I 
do not think it can fairly be said that the burden on the consumers of non- 
standard steel will He too heavy. 

The third difficulty is, I suppose, the one which has attracted most 
public attention- Honourable Members may ask whether, if they pass 
this Bill, they will not be considered to have given their adhesion to the 
principle of Imperial preference- Now, as I xmderstand it, the principle 
of Imperi|J jpreferen<jfe is this- Various parts of the British Empire, in 
view of w Ipt that they are all members of one Commonwealth and 
that each parThas an interest in <^e welfare and prosperity of the other 
parts, are prepared to grant concessionB which they admit 
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Empire produte in^ tiieir countries at a lower rate duty than is im- 
posed on goods from foreign countries. The lower rate of duty definitely 
means that the ©ominion which gives it does so m order to benefit the 
comtry or Dominion which receives the concession. Now, if that be the 
principle of Imperial Preference, it finds no place in this Bill- The -Board, 

in puttu^ forward the scheme of differential duties and the Government in 
acceptib| it, have been actuated solely by their conviction that in this way 
the interests of India could best be served and without taking into account 
any benefit which it might confer upon the British steel manufacturer. In 
the second place, power has been taken in the^Bill which makes it possible 
for the Government of India, without reference to the Legislature, to- 
tcliminish, or finally to abolish, the preference which British steel receives 
‘ as soon as the interests of India appear to require it. This can be done 
either by raising the basic duty or by reducing the additional duty. If 
scheme of differential duties did in fact embody the principle of 
^OT^rial Preference, it is quite certain that no power of this kind would 
'f m conferred on the Executive Government. Finally, there is an aspect 
TQf the case to which I should like to draw the special attention of the. 
Council. It is this- If the steel industry in India is to grow, it must 
do so primarily at the expense of the British exporter and not of the 
Continental exporter- The reason is very simple* The Indian steel 
manufacturer will certainly sell all the steel he can in competition with 
British steel because he gfets a better price. If ho has to sell in com- 
petition with Continental steel he has got to accept a much lower price 
than the quality of the article he produces oup'bt normally to command. 
Therefore, he naturally will sell every ton of steel he can to people who 
want the British standard quality. But it may be said that under the 
Bill^we are proposing to do away with this difference. In fact, Mr- Presi- 
dent,' that is not so. The basic duty is not equal to the difference be> 
the fair selling price of Indian steel and the price of British steel, 
is greater. And the basic and the additional duty taken together 

are not equal to the difference between the fair selling price and the 
^Continental price but are smaller; and the result is that the duties have 
been so adjusted that the price of British steel will be Bs* 7 a ton higher 
than the price of Continental steel- Now, if the object in view Jaad 
been Imperial Preference, could a feature of this kind pam||r have 
formed ^part of the scheme? I do not think it could. 

Mr. President, I have trespassed too long on the indulgence of j|il8 
House and T.must apologise for doing so- I should like in conclpdiHg' to 
say that I claim for the scheme embodied in the Bill that of all tljg 
toethods that have been considered, it is the one which is best adap|pa^tot 
meet the needs alike of the producer of Indian steel and of the conslim^r. 
If is the method which most closely complies with the conditiop 
scheme of protection must be carried out with due regard id the well- 
being of the community. Mr. President, I move that the BiU to pro- 
vide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry m British 
as passed by th^ Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration- 

* The HtwfOHRABLE the PEESIDENT ; The question is : 

Thst tke BW to provide for the continnance of the protection ttisel indhstry 

in British lodiaj^ passed by the Legislative 4>i«Et>ly, be taken iif|||luijsideraftiOfir.** 

The raAt)0ii1i*atf|»idopted. 
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Tub Honourable the PBESIDENT : Before the House passes to the 
detailed consideration of the clauses of the Bill, I would invite the atten- 
tion of Honourable Members to the separate paper of amendments which 
is before them- They will see that the first amendment stands in the 
name of the Honourable Mr- Bamadas Pantulu, being an amendment of 
clause 2, and if Honourable Members have compaJ^ed the terms of clause 
2 of the Bill with the terms of the amendment of the lHonau|’able Mr- 
Bamadas Pantulu they will see that what he actually proposes to do is to 
omit three words, namely, the words ‘‘of British manufacture” in the 
proposed new sub-section (4), and to omit the proposed sub-sections (5) 
and (6) altogether. I have suggested to him that he should move — and 
he has agreed to move — his amendment therefore in that form- It i| 
simpler to understand and simpler to put : three words will be omitted ill 
sub-clause (4) and sub-clauses (5) and (6) will disappear altogether. Of 
the three amendments standing in the name of the Honourable Mr. Banaa- 
das Paniuli n is quite obvious that Nos- 1 and 3 stand together; that, 
is to sa} , ^ js consequential on No- 1, and the fate of No- 1 

decide the No. 3. It is not quite so obvious perhaps that amend- 

ment Nv^ 2 is V ked up with the others; but I have ascertained from the 
Honourable Move, of the amendment that the three amendments are 
part of one schema and that if the first amendment, when he moves it, 
is defeated, he v ill not move his second and third amendments ; but 
I shall have lo ficrm it him of course in those circumstances to explain 
the bearing oj tin second anurndment on his first amendment. In that 
way, should the first amendment ^ carried, there will be no need for 
a full debate on the second a icndmv.nt 

The other two amendmentb, joanding in the name of the Honourable 
Sir Sankaran Nair and the Honourable Mr. Desika Chari are, so far as I 
can see, in substance identical; and as the Honourable Sir Sariiaran 
Nair’s amendmeni was eceived in time and that of the Honourable ^ Mr. 
Desika Chari was not, I have to suggest to the latter Honourable MeiS^ 
ber that, if no objection is taken to the moving of his amendment and 
if he desires to move it, he must do so by moving it as an amendmeij^ 
to the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair's amendment. 

The question is: 

“ 2 do stand part of the Bill.’* 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Ngp- 
Wfcubammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the first of the three amendni^ts 
wMifflii stand in my name in the manner suggested by you- It runs aa 
: 

in the proposed sub-section (If) the words “of British manufacture** be 
omitted arid that the proposed sub-sections (5) and (tf) be omitted.** 

as y^u were kind enough to explain the position, my three amendments 
haUg togfether and form part of a single scheme. The combined effect of 
the thre^i amendments is to replace the official scheme of differential duties 
recommended by the Tariff Board and embodied ia. the Bill as passedLby 
the Legislative Assembly by another scheme known as the scheme of 
cum bounties. I need not explain to this House the features of the offidal 
scheme bn&sfitoe they were explained in the very lucid speech with which 
the HonounaSjpWrover has made^his motion for consideratipn of this filll. 

I uarmot td^put it more j^arly than he did^ essence is, as 
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we have already been told, to impose what are called basic duties on British, 
as well as non-British steel and in addition to impose certain duties on 
non-British imports to give adequate protection to the Indian industry* 
My scheme differs from it very materially. My task has also been rendered. 
very easy by the Honourable Mover explaining to the House the six schemes 
adumbrated by the Tariff Board and in singling out three for detailed exami- 
nation. T^ie other three schemes, if I may say so, were practically still- 
born. The schemes which came in for serious consideration are the schemes 
of differential duties, the scheme known as the weighted averages, and 
the scheme of combined duties and bounties. The scheme of weighted 
averages was also examined and rejected by the Honourable Mover, and 
il'^is obviously unnecessary for me to traverse that ground because I also 
agree with him that it does not suit me, whatever may be the reasons. 
As J am not advocating it I shall not say anything about that scheme. 

the only thing left for me to do is, first of all, to criticise the oflBcial 
scheme and show where it is objectionable, and in the second place to show 
how my scheme is to be preferred to the official scheme. That will be 
the basis upon which I shall proceed to make my remarks. The official 
scheme, Sir, is open in my opinion to very grave objections, both of a 
political and of an economic character. The political objection is one which 
was anticipated by my Honourable friend and dealt with at some length. 
It is, as my Honourable colleagues here know, based upon the assertion 
that the Bill involves, directly or indirectly, the vicious principle of Imperial 
Preference. We are now favoured with a definition of Imperial Preference 
and we are told that there is obviously no Imperial Preference in it. I am 
liot disposed to hang my argument upon words. Probably the Honourable 
Mover was correct when he said that there was no element of **Imperiar* 
Preference in it because we all know to-day that the Dominions are chalking 
oi# iheir own path and recently South Africa and Australia have shown 
that' they are more interested in developing their own steel industry than 
patronising the industry of the United Kingdom. Therefore, in the strict 
selisc or rather the broad sense, there is no element o! Imperial Preference. 
But if I am told that there is no element of British preference, I must 
emphatically deny that allegation. The whole scheme of this Bill is based 
upon the Recommendations of the Tariff Board to favour what I HMf call 
British pRefeRence, for want of a more suitabLe expression. The Tariff* 

J oaRd itself does not seem to be quite unconscious of what it is doing, 
pparently, it had a bit of guilty conscience, and therefore it began in a 
mewhat apologetic tone. At page 58 of their Eeport they say : 

XI. bf> urged that a system of differential duties in the form suggested invokes 

toe adoption of Imperial Preference in relation to steel. In the sense tb|ii^>ur pro- 
f^sAlfi necessarily imply a definite decision on the question of policy, such a stateme^ of 
the case is incorrect ” 

It is, however, a guarded statement, and I tried to vmderetand exactly 
what the implications of these words are, I mean the words "in the s^&se 
P^’oposals necessarily imply a definite decision on the question of 
poHcyr. It is quite true that the Tariff Board has not been called upon, nor 
is if attempting to pronounce, any definite decision upon the. question of 
Imperial policy. The question really is whethst the pvcri tfffg rlfk or not 
contain an elemi6nt of British preference. Ther^re I do yH mderstand 
the relevancy of 'l&ti^tatement that "our propwali ®eceg^arily impl^ a 
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definite decision on the question of policy. Such a statement of the case^ 
is* incorrect'*. And further on, they say : 

** But iti any event we felt that we are not concerned with the political a^ect of 
the case.*’ 

ISbahis the manner in which they brush aside the political argument. But 
it cannot be doubted that a very considerable change in the attitude of the 
Tariff Board's mind has come about between 1924 and 1926, because we 
find a very significant sentence in their Beport of< 1924, which was tried ta 
be explained away by the Honourable Sir George Bainy. When they wera 
examining proposals for levying differential duties on British and non-British 
steel the Tariff Board in 1924 said : 

“ Bxc^ on the basis of Imperial Preference no scheme by which the duties oh 
British steel would be differentiated from those of Continental steel can be worked,, 
and it does not appear to us expedient that the tariff on steel should be modified on that 
basis until the general question has been decided.*’ 

Therefore, Sir, they definitely recognised that any proposals for a differential 
treatment of steel necessarily involves a policy of Imperial Preference, apd 
that until the general question of Imperial Preference is itself settled, they 
ought not to embark upon proposals which deal with differential treatment 
between British and non-British steel. But now that caution has been 
cast away to the winds, and they have very plainly embarked upon pro- 
posals which involve British preference. It is no use telling us that the 
proposals do not involve an element of preference. Notwithstanding the 
futile attempt made by some Honourable Members in the other House, 
notably by Mr. Jinnah, it cannot now be doubted that any person who looks 
into the 13 ill and reads it through will find an element of preference there. 
I have read some extracts from the British PresB which are cabled to us 
here and also some statements in the Anglo-Indian Press, all of which ^ 
to show'' that the Assembly is now understood as being definitely committed 
to a policy of Imperial Preference, and Imperialists are rejoicing over 
fact that it is a good augury for the future of British trade. Therefore, it 
is, I think, trying to show the obvious to be the reverse if we are asked to 
believe that there is no element of preference. It is clear in every line- 
of the Bill. When the price of British steel is Bs. 104 and that of Conti- 
nental steel is Bs. 86 and the basic duty that you propose to impose is 
Es. 19 and you impose an additional duty of Es. 11 on the Continental 
steel, the facts amount to no more or no less than this, where British steel 
is charged at Bs., 19 the Continental steel is charged Bs. 30 duty. If tha^ 
is" Dot preference, I do not understand what preference is. The same tiling 
be said with regard to the other varieties. It is true that w^hat if 
to be done is to kill tw'o birds in one shot. Protection to Indian 
industry sought to be given ; I do not deny it. But at the same time a 
very ffCOTTdus measure of preference to British industry is also coupled wdth 
fiiat is what has been done by this measure. I shall not further 
to Iftbour the point about preference, because enough has been said in 
npi^er place which most Honourable Members might have read, and I 
wrc&A|| not like to waste the time of the House by repeating the argiinjjpnts 
whicn have been adduced in another place. On the assumption tha4 
Continental standard steel can be purchased at Es. 7 more than the non- 
standard then the ^rice of Continental standard steel is Es. 98 as 

against Bs. Bri|ifih t^eel. Just as the standard steel is manu- 
factured* on the nonrStaiidar4 inferior jjtrieties of steel aro 
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ajianufactured in Great Britain, and those rejections which are sold in this 
country also enjoy a certain amount of protection. Therefore, Sir, whether 
you have it on the basis of standard steel produced on the Continent or on 
the rejections of the United Kingdom imported into this country, in either 
case the preference is glaringly patent in the Bill. 

Then, Sir, the economic objections, to my mind, seem to be as serious 
as the political objection. The first and the foremost objection to this 
scheme is that it unnecessarily imposes a burden on the consumer. I have 
got, Sir, certain figures from which I can clearly substantiate that at least 
to the extent of 40 lakhs the consumer will be unnecessarily taxed every 
year by the system of differential duties. The figures can be worked out 
very* easily by any one who looks into the Tariff Board's Eeport itself with- 
out any extraneous aid. If we take this import of Continental structural 
sections, bars, black sheets and plates as given in the Tariff Board's Eeport 
multiply the number of tons by Es. 11 in the case of structural sections 
and bars, Es. 24 in the case of black sheets, and Es. 16 in the case of plates, 
we arrive at figures which clearly give the extra amount that the consumer 
is cl)liged to pay under this scheme. I have worked out those figures’; 
taking sfcructurals at 96,000 tons, bars at 111,000 and black sheets at 
86,000 and plates at 28,000, and multiplying, as I have already said by 
Es. 11 in the first and second cases, 24 in the third, that is black sheets, 
and 16 in the fourth, plates, we get roughly Es. 36 lakhs as the additional 
. pidce which the consumers pay. If the payment of this duty is necessary 
for protecting this industry, there would be something to be said for it. 
^«tt h^s been also conceded in a way by the Honourable Mover that the 
‘^atas do not compete with Continental steel at some of the ports in India, 

? notably those situated at a distance of more than 400 miles' from Jamshed- 
"pur. In Madras, for instance, the Tatas do not compete with Continental 
-steel, nor in Bombay nor in Karachi nor in Burma. In all these places 
ihe consumers are asked to pay this additional duty on their purchases, 
^without benefit to Tatas and to that extent they do certainly lose, that is 
an unnecessary burden is imposed upon them. Various answers were 
attempted but the one which was attempted to-day in this House is that 
there is no guarantee that the difference between the price of Briti^ steel 
and Continental steel is likely to benefit the smaller user or the consumer 
^nd that the persons who import the Continental steel in those distant ports 
where the Tatas do not compete, may pocket the entire profit themselves 
without giving any adequate benefit to the consumer. A.nd, therefore, the 
-argument is that the imposition of lower duties’ on Continental imports 
while it might hit the British manufacturer, will not result in a correspond- 
ing benefit to the consumer. With regard to that question, the matter has 
to be viewed merely as a question of fact, and the only testimony that |a 
worth canvassing on a question like this is the testimony of the small us^^ 
and jtbe consumer. No amount of theoretical disquisition on a matter Ifke 
thiaijis of any importance, I find that the small user, as he is called, or 
the csonsumer, has come out already with his protest, and he asserts thai 
the assumption underlying the recommendations of the Tariff Board that 
the benefits are not going to him are entirely unfounded. He lias emphati- 
cally said so. I find that a responsible body of feisumers^ave passed a 
resolution which we% quoted in another place rel;di«iion is worth 

citing here because considered opinion^^a body dE small usei^a of 
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Continental steel. I shall just read that resolution. It is a resolutiCBi of a 
public meeting held in the city of Delhi itself : 

“ This meeting of trades people, small industrialists and consumers of steel products 
at large, unanimously resolves that the decision of the Select Committee on the Steel 
Protection Act approving of the scheme of differential duties on the manuf^ture of 
United Kingdom steel and from other Continental countries and thus far stimulating 
and encouraging imports of steel of British manufacture is disastrous to the cause of 
trade, small industry, and poor consumers of India. Inasmuch as these classes are- 
deprived totally of the benefits of cheap Continental goods, and their soft quality 
enjoyed for over half a century, this meeting therefore strongly advocates the con- 
tinuance of the present system of uniform duties on all steel irrespective of the country 
of origin, the loss to the Indian steel being made good by the payment of bounties 
from the receipts of protective duties.*’ 

I will also refer to a statement made by a very well known firm in Bombay^ 
Mr. Godrej’s firm, in which they said: 

“ Continental steel sheets have always perfectly satisfied all the requirements of 
our industry. Proposed additional duty on non-British sheets would be a needless and 
intolerable burden and would lead to our closing several lines ourselves. Other industries 
all over the country will also disappear. Tatas unable to supply sheets.” 

After this testimony from the people interested in the import of Continental 
steel, it is useless to argue on a priori grounds that the benefits of the 
difference between lower duty on British steel and higher duty on Conti- 
nental steel does not reach the consumer. The consumer says that^ the 
benefits do reach him and prays for the retention of the uniform' duty 
scale. Still we tell him that the benofi^ts do not reach him. It is a case 
of save us from our friends. We seem to know the interests of the con- 
sumer better than he does. That is how the matter stands. 

Then, Sir, there is another danger, also an economic danger, of a very 
real character. There is no guarantee that the British manufacturer, en- 
couraged by the fact that a market is assured to him for the next seven 
years, will not deteriorate the quality of his steel and send to India inferior 
quality for higher prices. The danger is not at all an imaginary one. Even 
the Tariff Board seem to have felt the weight of that danger and they have 
in a way tried to answer it in a most unconvincing manner. This is what 
they say : ' 

” The present prices of Imperial British steel on which our proposals are based 
already reflect to a very large extent the economies rendered possible by the use ot 
semi-finished continental material. No investigation, therefore, appears to be required 
into such questions as whether sheets or bars rolled in England from continental sheet 
bar or billets should be treated as of British origin. Further the gap between British 
and Continental prices has now narrowed considerably. There is thus less inducement 
for exporters to reship Continental steel from British ports thereby incurring additional 
charges on account of freight, etc.” 

Therefore, the unfinished or semi-finished Continental material ia being 
largely used in England and the temptation to deteriorate the quality and 
import inferior steel into India is a very real and serious one. I was some- 
what interested in reading a passage in the debate in another place where 
it was pointed out that Sir Charles Innes himself recognised the reality of 
■^is danger and admitted in a sense that the danger was not merely im- 
j^jginary. We have in that report a verbatim statement of what he seems 
fo have said on another occasion, and I shall merely refer to that passage 
as correctly representing the words used by the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes. He is said to have stated : 

The danger exists and must be accepted as incidental to the Tariff Board’s 
scheme, but the danger is not serious, for the quantity of such rejections imported into 
India is likely to be smaiL'^. British manufacturers get a lower price for rejections and 
try to keep dd^ the perdtttag e of them as far as possible. Also any attempt to flood 
the market witn injure the repulill^onji ^^f Iheir steel.” 
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And be proceeds : 

" The British nmiiafaotTirer already has an ontlei ior rejection in the United King- 
dom and in the other Referential markets,** 

Mark the words “He has an outlet for them in other preferential markets/* 
That shows that where there is a preferential market it affords an opening 
for rejections and if India is to be one of the preferential markets, it wifi 
afford an outlet for the rejections. 

Then there is the danger of inferior Continental steel finding its way 
to India through Britain. As the cost of production in England becomes 
greater and as the Continental steel becomes cheaper the temptation for 
this illicit import increases pari passu, and what will happen? The British 
middleman derives all the benefit. He cheats the Continental producer as 
well as the Indian consumer of his legitimate gain and he sells inferior 
■Continental articles through the medium of the British ports. These are 
da^igers which cannot be lightly denied. I find that to a certain extent the 
Tariff Board and the Honourable the Commerce Member have recognised 
the reality of that position. 

If "^e have shown that the differential duties scheme gives preference 
to Bngfish-made articles, if we have shown that it unnecessarily taxes the 
i^-Onsttoier, if we have shown that the extra taxation paid by the consumer 
ill n$me of protective duties, will be put into the pockets of the Gov- 
^emment without any justification for it, and if we have also shown that 
there is a ]?bal danger of inferior steel being dumped into this country 
^^la^ough Bidtish medium at higher rates, then we have made out a complete 
‘Mse against the differential system^ 

But there are some merits claimed for it and I shall also very briefly 
.examine those merits. It is said that the difference is based not on the 

'Country of origin but on the difference in the quality. With regard 

to this difference in quality we are given various versions. To-day 
the Honourable Mover has admitted very frankly that it is absurd 
to sdy that on the Continent steel of British standard specification 
is also not manufactured. He admits that it is manufactured, 

but he says that very little of that steel is being imported into 

India. May I know what the materials for such a statement are? Have 
the Government set up a metallurgical expert at the various custom houses? 
Have they tested the quality of the standard steel imported from the Con- 
tinent? Is he in a position to satisfy this House that the standard steel 
imported from the Continent is not of British Standard specification? 
These are merely speculative answers. 

Then, assuming that large quantities of non-standard Continental steel 
is imported into India, may I ask in all humility, is it the function of the 
Tariff Board to prescribe to the consumer what Innd of steel he is to con- 
sume? ^ It depends upon his needs. Is the Board giving a therapeutic 
economic treatment to the consumer? Inferior articles are imported 
lower prices as cheaper articles command a market and they are used for 
various purposes by the consumer. It is left to the consumer to use what 
kind of article he wants. Everybody is not building a Howrah Bridge; 
everybody is not constructing a railway. Inferior steel enters into various 
pieces of business in this country, and if a consumer can get inferior steel 
for purposes which do nqt require Steel of the standard specification or any 
particular strength, why is|lo\|ld he not do it? f afraid the Tariff Board 
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tas assumed the role of a political doctor and did something which was 
entirely beyond its functions and its powers. It might say to-morrow that 
you ought to put very high prohibitive duties on something which comes to 
India because its consumption is deleterious to public health. It is none 
of its business. Therefore, I think that the recommendations based upon 
-considerations of preventing import of non-standard qualities are irrelevant, 
ultra vires and of no use from the economic standpoint. 

Then the argument is that it is also based upon difference in prices. 
While the price of British steel is more or less stable it is contended by the 
Tariff Board that we cannot say with any certainty that Continental steel 
prices will be stable for any length of time. That is what they say. But 
here again I have searched in the Report in vain for any evidence on that 
point. I do not find any material evidence to support the statement. On 
the other hand T find a very significant statement which appears in para- 
graph 81 of the Report and that sentence runs thus : 

“ There are two features which are common to both, viz.^ the European steel prices 
are now at about the pre-war level while the costs of living are considerably higher 
and that a large proportion of the steel exported is sold without profit or even at a 
loss.” 

Steel prices are now at the pre-war level and the cost of living has con- 
siderably increased. May 1 ask whether on these data any man who knows 
the A, B, C of Commerce can say that the prices will go down? If th^ 
prices are at their pre-war level and the cost of production has increased;^ 
then it must be clear that we have reached the rock-bottom level. I do 
not think an argument that it might still further go down can hold water 
in the face of these two statements. If these tw^o facts are true, then I 
submit that the argument that tlie Continental steel might suddenly drop 
in its price is one without any legs to stand upon. Then the other argument 
is based upon what is known as one based on “margin of safety.” It is 
apprehended that if Continental rails are imported into this country or 
Continental structures are imported into this country, all the buildings built 
of them might come down over our heads and all the Railway bridges might 
break down. May I ask whether accidents in Belgium or Germany or 
France are shown to be more numerous than they are in England or in 
India? I believe that the Continental countries value their life and limb 
as prcci>sely as British people do and people in India do. What is the 
basis for saying that if steel which is not certified to be of British standard 
quality is used there is greater risk to life or limb by the use of Continental 
standard steel instead of British steel? I think it is merely a figment of 
the imagination of members of the Tariff Board. 

I have already dealt with the argument that the consumer is not 
benefited by a lower scale of duties. Therefore I shall not deal with it any 
more. Therefore what are the merits of the scheme and what are its de- 
merits? As for the merits I am afraid I cannot find any. As for its 
demerits I have examined them in detail. I am thankful to the Honourable 
Mover for saying that no scheme is perfect. I quite agree that no scheme 
is perfect. The Tariff Board itself does not seem to stick to one particulikr 
scheme for any length oi period. 

At one time the Tariff Board was passionately in love with weighted 
averages; at another time it was in love with bounties; and now it is in' 
love with differential duties; and each time it fouilid arguments quite 
convincing to its o^ mind about its own schema and each time it found 
Government ready to sponsor its schemfek ' The reasoning faculty of 
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the Board and its political colour as w©il &b its economic theories seem 
to be rapidly changing; there was a change in the persoimel and I do not 
know how far that accounts for it; but whatever may be the causes, the 
sudden transformations of its economic and political theories and of its 
powers of reasoning are patent to those who have read the first, second and 
third reports; and I claim to have read these reports with some amount of 
care. Therefore it is no use trying to bolster it up by the argument that 
this Tariff Board is an expert body which sat for eight months and that a 
few amateurs sitting round a table can hardly be expected to judge upon 
the labours of experts who have studied the question for eight months. If 
length of time and their expert character are the only tests, I am afraid the 
internal evidence afforded by the reports sent by that body stands against 
their authoritative character and the convincing nature of their conclusions. 

Then, Sir, coming to the scheme which I have proposed in my amend- 
ments, namely, t^ie scheme of duties combined with bounties, it has certain 
merits. I am ready to admit that it is not also free from faults, just as 
the official scheme is not. The scheme briefly put is this; the present pro- 
posal of imposing a basic duty which is, calculated on the difference roughly — 
though not exactly as the Honourable Mover has pointed out — Between the 
fair selling price and the higher foreign price is to be retained, and the 
additional protection is to be given — ^not by the imposition of additional 
duties — ^but by paying an amount equivalent to the additional duties in 
the form of bounties to the Tat as. That is the scheme. In it there is one 
obvious advantage’ that is patent to us, namely, that it does not seek to 
penalise the Continental steel and thereby impose a burden, which is 
^objected to in accordance with the other pcheme, upon the consumer. What 
I am asking is that you should not impose additional duties upon the Con- 
tinental imported steel, but that you should give the amount of those duties 
as bounties to the Tatas. Here we have a proposal which will obviate the 
necessity of imposing an unnecessary taxation upon the consumer; that is 
its chief merit. Then, it might be asked where are we to pay 
these bounties from and what will be the extent of these bounties? 
It is not difficult to calculate the amount of these bounties and also to 
find the source from which it has got to be paid. The amount of bounties 
we have got to pay can be easily calculated by a process which is very 
simple. If we take the structural, bars, plates and black sheets which 
are the only bounty-fed articles and adopt the figures given in the Tariff 
Board’s Beport and multiply the number of tons by the amount of addi- 
tional duty, we get the figure required for this purpose. I have taken these 
figures from the Tariff Board’s Eeport and I have put t];iem in round figures, 
leaving out fractions. — 

Structural sections: 70,000 tons at Es. 11 will yield Es. 7,70,000; 

Bars ; 90,000 tons at Es. 11 will yield Es. 9,90,000; 

Plates: 80,000 tons at Es. 16 will give us Es. 4,80,000; 

Black Sheets: 13,000 tons at Es. 24 will give us Es. 3,12,000. 

The total comes to Es. 25,62,000. 

*Eoiighly speaking the Bounty that I am proposing to Be paid lo Tatas is 
about 25^ lakhs ; and this bounty has to be paid from the protective duties 
which are derived under the scheme of these uniform duties. In saying 
so let me ndt be misunderstood as entrenching upon any portion o! the 
revenue duties. I am only asking for^ the bounties lieing paid from the 
excess that you derive over and above the ordinary revenue duty. Calcu- 




lated again, according to the hguroe given in the Tariff Board's Beport, and 
deducting the qd valorem revenue duty from the protective duty that is 
sought to be imposed under the scheme propounded by me, we get roughly 
speaking Es. 66i lakhs of excess of protective duty which will be the source 
available for the payment of bounties. I shall give the figures in a minute. 
With regard to rails, it is 34,000 tons: at Es. 2^ which is the excess_of the 
protective over the revenue duty, we get Es. 85,000. On galvanised 
sheets which are 2,83,000 tons, again at Es. 6 we get Es. 16,98,000. Simi- 
larly, structurals, — 1,40,000 tons at Es. 10 it comes to Es. 14 lakhs : bars 
125,000 tons at Es. 16 give us Es. 20 lakhs; and plates— 45,000 tons at 
Es. 10 give us Es. 4^ lakhs; and sheets 46,000 tons at Es. 20 give 
Es, 9,20,000. The total is roughly Es. 65J lakhs. This is the scheme; 
but 1 know that this is subjected to very severe criticism both by the- 
Honourable the Commerce Member and also by the Honourable Mover, 
It is said that in committing ourselves to this bounty scheme we are em- 
barking upon a scheme in which the financial commitment will be un- 
defined, that we are committing ourselves to an undefined liability with 
regard to bounties, because the output of steel is increasing gradually. 
Secondly, that with the increased production of steel in this country the im- 
ports will correspondingly decrease and therefore the source of these pro- 
tective duties may dry up. It is argued, therefore, that while on the one 
hand the output having increased our liabilities by way of bounties will in- 
crease, on the other as our imports correspondingly decrease, the source 
from which we can pay bounties will gradually dry up. I cannot help say- 
ing that this argument is either a fallacy or is merely an attempt to mystify 
things by hoodwinking the Council. I will state my reason for saying so. 
With regard to the expansion of output of steel in this country, that must 
be from two sources ; first of all it must be from the Tatas and secondly it 
must be from new firms which may be started hereafter. WitE regard to 
Tatas, it is impossible to sustain the argument for a minute. The whole 
scheme of the Tariff Board is based upon the assumption that the average 
output during the next seven years of Tatas would not exceed a certain 
quantity — it will be 5 lakhs of tons after some time and 6 lakhs in 1933; it 
is further based on the further assumption that the allocation of the pro- 
portions of the various varieties under the scheme will also remain practi- 
I callv the same without any wide margin of disturbance. The 

’ whole scheme of the Tariff Board will fail if there is any wide 
disturbance either in the average output or in the allocation of the pro- 
portion of the various kinds of steel, because all the recommendations 
hang together, and if there is any violent change in the output of Tatas, 
the whole scheme will go. Therefore, it is inconceivable that the Tatas 
could manufacture the bounty-fee articles in any large proportion, that is, 
in any /proportion much larger than that contemplated by the Tariff Board. 
I shall substantiate my statement by reading one passage from the Tariff 
Board's Eeport which is, I think, a sufficient answer to anv such con- 
tingency being contemplated wdth any real sense of danger. In paragrapK 
166 what the Tariff Board say is this — 


** The figures of works costs and the distribution of the overhead charges and profit^ ^ * 
which to a large extent govern the amount of protection required, presuppose an % 
approxiniate allocation of the output between the various classes of finished steel. This 
allocation is determined on a consideration of economy in working arrangements and* 
of the market for tj^e various classes of finished products. It is obvious, there- t 
fore, that a change iii^ny one duty so considerable as to necessitate a material re4is- 
tribution of output, might have the effect o£« seriously disturbing the calculation on* 
which other duties are based.*’ ^ 
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plain non- technical language, it tneans that it will be impossible for 
'Tat as to manufacture on an economical scale larger quantities of this 
bouuty-fed article except to the extent contemplated by the Tariff Board. 
Therefore, the assumption that the large expansion in the output of these 
articles will commit us to any indefinite liability with regard to bounties 
is, to say the least, a very unfounded allegation. Even assuming that the 
proportions will vary, the total output will not vary, because they say they 
'Cannot go beyond 6 lakhs at the end of the period; even then they will 
haVe to import at least 7 lakhs. According to present computation our 
needs are about 12 lakhs of tons a year, and with the promised railway 
(Expansion and other works, we shall have demand for a much larger quan- 
tity of steel. My calculations have to undergo only a slight variation with 
reference to the change in the proportion of the articles that will have to 
be imported, and the import itself will not disappear. It is impossible for 
a contingency of that kind to arise. 

Then with regard to new firms coming into existence and putting up a 
large quantity of steel in the market, I think it is also a contingency which 
need not seriously disturb us. As Tatas themselves are struggling^ I can 
hardly imagine that before the 7 years elapse anybody will sink a large 
capital sufficient to produce enough steel so as to have a disturbing effect 
on our calculations. They will require much more protection than is given 
to Tatas, and 1 do not think that, in view of the precarious protection that 
Tatas themselves are enjoying anybody will care to come into the field 
soon and put mto the market largo quantities of steel. Therefore, Sir, the 
objection taken on this ground is more imaginary than real. > 

Then the Tariff Board very curiously seems to doubt whether the system 
-of bounties will realiv give that amouM of protection io Tatas as the in- 
dustry requires. That is a very curious statement. It is only two years 

since they have recommended that bounties arc the best, and what have 
we got as a result of the recommendations of the Tariff Board which w'ere 
accepted by the Government? We now find that in 1923-24 Tatas produced 
only 163 lakhs of tons, and now they produce 380' lakhs of tons, and that 
the cost has gone down from Rs. 126 to Rs. 98 per ton. It 
is expected that 1933 they will produce 600 lakhs of tons and 

that the cost will go down to Rs. 78 a ton. Well, if we are justi- 

fied by previous experience in finding that the bounty has produced a very 
good effect, what is the reason for now apprehending that the system will 
not produce the same results which are so patent? Another important re- 
sult is to be found in the fact that the Tariff Board says that the allow- 
ance for depreciation and overhead charges was Rs. 57 a ton in 1923, but 
we have come down to Rs- 39 now. This feature is even more satisfactory 
than the output and the reduction in the cost of production- With such 
splendid results which the bounties have produced during the last two 
years, is there any reason for the Tariff Board’s apprehension that the sys- 
tem of bounties will not continue to produce the same satisfactory results 

it had produced during the last two years? 

Then, Sir, finally, the system that I am advocating does away <^ith 
iHaat very viciou| thing, namely, Imperial or British preference. The mi- 
duty ou steel from all sources, whether of British or non-BritisK 
origin, coupled with bounties, therefore, has got these four advantages. 
Firstly, it does away with the principle of preference to which India seri- 
ously objects ; secondly, it lightei# flbe bp<Jen of the tax-payer By removing 
iibe unnecessary burden which he beaj^^by penalising Continental 
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*isteel; and thirdly ^ it prevents the (Jovernment from pocketing a very in- 
^uitable source of revenue, namely, excessive protective duties which do 
not help the Tata industry but only afford a measure of generous preference 
to the Britash industry : — a very large amount of money goes into the Gov- 
-emment’s pockets as protective duties which it is not right that they should 
take when it is unnecessary for the purposes of protection- And Fourthly, 
it is not less beneficial to Tatas as they get the same amount of protection. 
Therefore, Sir, my scheme, while giving the same protection, does away 
with many of the objectionable features contained in the official scheme. 

As I have already said, Sir, it is unnecessary for me to touch upon the 
other schemes propounded, and I have said enough to show that the officild 
scheme is beset with grave dangers. The scheme of bounties and duties * 
is open to less serious objections and has at least four main advantages 
which I have enumerated. It is not necessary for me to deal more exhaus- 
tively with the relative merits of the two schemes because they were dis- 
cussed at great length ,in the other place and most of the Members of this 
House are expected to be familiar with many of the arguments. I have 
put before the Hous(' such arguments as I have considered to be strictly 
relevant and material. There are other amendments by Sir Sankaran Nair 
and the Honourable Mr- Chari which are to be discussed as they are also 
opposc'd to the official schemes so T do not propose ia detain the House any 
longer. I move formally my first arrnmdment, and at the same time I 
may remind the House that all mv amc'ndments go together. With these 
words I commend ms amendment to the House. 

The lIONoriiABLE the PltKHIDENT: Ainendment moved: 

“ That in sub clause (7) of clause 2 in the proposed sub-section (4) the words “ of 
British manufacture ” be omitted, and that the proposed sub sections (6) and (6) be 
omitt ed.” 

The IIoNorRAHLE Bm MANECKeJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, the opposition to this Bill is mainly based 
on the fact that the scheme embodied in^ this Bill is open to 
political and economic objections. My friend apparently is under 
the impression that in c'ountenancing and supporting a scheme of 
differential duties Government is endeavouring by the back-door to 
bring in a scheme of Imperial Preference. I am afraid there is no remedy 
for either suspicion or prejudice, and when people see in the actions 
of Government every time a sinister motive or some dishonest object it is 
very difficult to convince them. Mv friend knows perfectly well the his- 
tory of the fiscal policy of the Government of India and as accepted by the 
Secretary of State for India, and yet on this occasion my friend has attack- 
ed the Bill on the ground that the Government is surreptitiously including 
in this Bill ‘Hhe vicious” principle of Imperial Preference and that in 
othm* words the real object of this Bill is to put the British manufacturer 
In a position of advantage as against his compeers on the Continent and 
in other parts of the world. Now, Sir, on this point, very few words are 
necessary to convince my Honourable friend and the Members of 
Council that the Bill does not in the least savour of anything like Imperial \ 
Preference or preferential treatment. First, I shall draw the attenfe(!ia^"^ 
of this Council to the policy laid down in this connection. I w^ant to < 

it perfectly clear to Honourable Members that the policy of Imperial Pre- , 
ference could not be introduced by the Government of India in the mannep 
BUggested by my Honpurable pMt # the Government of India^^de- 

sifea to introduce ^iw'piblicy of Imperial Preference it can only do so with 
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Ihe express will and the consent of the Indian Legislature. I shall first 
quote the recommendation made by the Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill in their Beport on cl luse 33. And what is stated 
in definite terms is this: 

“ Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India for the nefeds of her consumers as. 
well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same oppor- 
tunity to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State 
ahould, as far as possible, avoid interference on this subject when the Government 
I of India and its Legislature are in agreement and they think that his intervention, 
when it does take place, should be limited to safeguarding the international obligations 
of the Empire or any fiscal arrangement within the Empire to which His Majesty’s 
Government is a party.*' 

This principle was ratified by the Secretary of State for India in his des- 
patch of the Both June 1921 and it was there distinctly laid down and for 
all purposes a practical assurance was given that no fiscal policy which the 
Indian Legislature does not approve and which has not the concurrent sup- 
port of the Government of India will be adopted in India. Then, again, 
the Fiscal Commission, of which I had the honour of being a member, dis- 
tinctly laid down in .paragraph 262 of their Beport that no change in the 
iiscal policy was to be introduced in the country without the free will and 
consent of the Indian Legislature. It is a small paragraph and I will read 
that to the Honourable Members. We stated in that paragraph: — 

“ We recognise that the question of Imperial Preference is one which can only be 
determined in accordance with Indian opinion and that the Indian view can be best 
ascertained by reference to the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly without 
whose free consent no such policy can be adopted. We feel confident that the Indian 
Legislature will consider the obligations of India in this matter as a component part 
of the Empire.” 

This recommendation of the Fiscal Commission, as the Council is aware, 
was given effect to by separate Besolutions both in the Assembly and in 
the Council of State and the po-licy indicated in the majority report of the 
Fiscal Commission was accepted by Government. It is impossible in these 
circumstances for any Government to introduce surreptitiously or by the 
back-door a policy of Imperial Preference or a policy of preferential treat- 
ment under the guise of Imperial Preierence in any piece of legislation 
without the express sanction and the consent of the two Legislative bodies- 
I therefore ask Honourable Members * of this Council to dissipate all their 
apprehensions in this regard. The matter is perfectly clear, is free from 
all doubt and we should look at this matter purely from the angle of expe- 
diency and from a business point of view. 

Now, Sir, it is stated that a policy of differential treatment, a policy 
of differential duties is not only opposed to the interests of the country, 
but such differential treatment also savours of Imperial Preference. Now, 
let me tell the Council at once that the policy of differential treatment is 
^not at all a new policy even in this country. This policy of differential 
jlupis has been adopted in many European countries. This policy of 
differential duties existed in India in the fifties of the nineteenth century. 

policy of differential treatment has been given force to, has been accept- 
^ ^d l^y the Indian Legislature so recently as the year 1919. Those who re- 
niember the past and the modem history oi the working of this Council 
will have no doubt about the question. 1 shall just drawl their attention to 
pa?;a^aph 14 of the Fiscal Commission's Beport where we distinctly stated 
^ discussing the question of import that generally speaking at one* 
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time duties on raw produce were at the rate of 3^ per cent, and 
on manufactured articles at 3J or 5 per cent, but until 1848 these 
duties were doubled in the case of goods imported in foreign ships. 
Honourable Members will notice that even in the case where goods were 
imported in ships of different nationalities differential duties were imposed. 
After this date the nationality of the ship was ignored, but differential 
duties continued to be levied up to 1859 in accordance with the nationality; 
of the goods, the duty on foreign goods being double the duty on British 
goods. In that year the differential duties on British and foreign goods 
were abolished. This principle was again effectively put into operation, as , 

I pointed out, in 1919 by the Indian Legislature. I will again guote from , 
the Report : 

“ In 1919 a principle was introduced which was entirely new to the Indian Tariff, 
Hitherto all export duties had been levied merely for the sake of revenue, but the 
export duty on raw hides and skins imposed in that year was put forward frankly as 
a measure of protection for the Indian tanning industry. It also contained another 
novel principle by providing for a rebate of two-thirds of the duty on hides and skins 
exported to the Empire and there tanned.” 

It would be clear to Honourable Members that differential duties do not 
sQecessarily involve or imply the adoption of the policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference. The principles underlying differential duties are widely divergent 
from those underlying Imperial Preference. Differential duties mean or 
denote only differences in the scale of duties, and difference in the method 
of imposing that duty. Imperial Preference means a preference given to 
any outside country — to the mother country. If you for the purpose of 
protecting an internal industry impose a differential duty that does not 
mean that you are giving preference to the other country. Preference is 
a question of free gift. Preference is based on Empire sentiment. Pre- 
ference is altogether a different matter. Preference is a free gift based 
on Imperial sentimentality. It is given for the express purpose of helpipg 
the mother country or any other Dominions which form a component part 
of the Empire. A differential duty is entirely different in its characteristic. 
It can be differentiated from Imperial Preference. In order to amount 
to Imperial Preference the duty must be so low that duty paid British 
steel must be in a position to undersell duty paid foreign steel. Now, in 
this case, differential duties have keen imposed for a specific cause. The 
wjiole argument of the Tariff Board has been that the quality of the steel 
manufactured in England is of a standard character. It is always made 
to comply with a certain specification prescribed by the Board of Trade. 
On the other hand, Continental steel is not of a fixed or stable quality. 
On account of the uncertainty of the exchanges — as you are all aware, the 
exchange in France falls and rises very rapidly; of course, Germany and 
Belgium have now stabilised their exchange, but in many European 
countries the exchange is not yet stabilised on account of gross fluctua- 
tions in exchange Continental manufacturers do derive at times a greater 
advantage, and if the Tata steel industry is to be protected, it must be 
protected both against the Continental and against any other competing^ 
country. The fact that a lower duty is put on steel manhfactured in 
United Kingdom is solely due to the fact of the higher standard of thi| 
quality of their steel and of the definite conclusion arrived at by the Talm 
Board that they are not likely to deteriorate their standard for the pur|K>e 0 ^; 
of competing with other manufacturers. Therefore, where differfentlsJ 
duties are imj^sed simply for the purpose of counteracting an evil and' 
giving the Tata industry a steady, constant, end a real advantage and fteo-* 
teotipn, it would be . absolutely ettoneous to argue that it amoimts eith^ 
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tjO pi’efeimce orkthat it is intended thereby to give an advantage to tha^ 
manufactiurer in Bngland as against the Continent and that it causes any 
loss to this country. The differential treatment can be justified under 
many circumstances On the question of quality it can be certainly 
justified i It can be fully justified if Continental countries dump their steel 
in India. We must have some sort of protection against dumping. We 
cannot go in for any anti-dumping legislation on account of our commercial 
treaties with many countries, but we can certainly without conflicting with 
the terms of those treaties or offending any rule of international law afford 
protection to our own national and basic industry by the imposition of 
differential duties. 

The Honourable Mr V. BAM AD AS PANTULU ; Does the Honoiir- 
atle Member mean by the word our Indian or British? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I am referring to-' 
' India* I say the first concern of the Tariff Board, as my Honourable 
friend knows, was the protection of the Indian industry and the 
methods suggested by the Tariff Board are for the protection primarily 
of the Indian industry. We are not concerned at present with the position 
of European countries. I only referred to this argument as my Honourable 
friend has brought into his argument a foreign and entirely extraneous 
circumstance and is striving to discredit the most valuable scheme suggest- 
ed by the Tariff Board by specious pleadings that it involves Imperial Pre- 
ference or preferential treatment. 

Then my friend next argued and wants us to brush aside the scheme 
recommended by the Tariff Board and embodied in this Bill for his scheme 
of basic duties plus bounties. Sir, I am perfectly aware that the system 
of bounties has certain distinct and manifold advantages. I myself 
supported the payment of bounties in 1924 when protection for the first 
time was accorded to the Tata Works. ]^ut we must also not lose sight 
of the fact that circumstances have consi^^ertibly altered since. My friend 
makes a great point in this connectj,oii by stating that the Tariff Board 
which wrote the two previous reports ojame to a different conclusion and 
now in this report they depart from the policy then laid down. It je 
urged that they have thrown aside Entirely their previous scheme and have 
now adopted a different method of treatment. I congratulate the Tariff 
Board on doing this instead of taking them to task for it. It shows that 
the Tariff Board has adapted itself to altered circumstances. It shows 
that the Tariff Board has taken into consideration what has transpired 
since their first recommendation. It distinctly shows that the Tariff 
Board has honestly and faithfully done its duty even in going against its 
previous recommendations and bringing forward a new scheme for the pro- 
tection of the Tata St^el ^ Works which is suitable under the pre- 
seb| ^lir’cumstances. Sir, toi^my mind the most serious objection to giving 
a bounty at this juncture h that it would involve the country in a heavy 
loss. It will involve the tax-payer in the payment of large sums of money. 
My* friend bas already pointed out the figures ; he has stated that by 1983 
thq 'tatas will be in a position to turn out altogether 600,000 tons; and I 
dare say probably five years later they may even produce one million tons 
.a Yfar- Tbink lojr a moment what these figures involve H you have ter 
p^y a bounty of Bs. 11 per ton for such a huge quantity, wHat will be the 
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drain on the tax-payer? The drain will be enormous. I am aware that 
the Fiscal Commission has recommended a system of boimties for the 
support of infant industries. But the recommendation which they have 
made is not of an inflexible character; the recommendation whion they 
have made is of a purely suggestive character provided all the circumstances 
are such th^t the giving of a bounty would be suitable and appropriate for 
any particular industry. 

Another important point which should go against the argument of my 
Honourable friend is that the payment of bounties would not give to the 
Tatas an adequate and an effective protection. This matter has been madef ^ 
perfectly clear by the Tariff Board, I think, in paragraph 98 — I cannot 
lay my hands on the paragraph at the moment — but they make it perfectly 
clear in their Beport and they have argued at considerable length this 
question that if we adopt this system at the present juncture, it will not 
give an effective protection to the Tatas which they deserve and which 
indeed ought to be given. I submit that these reasons are conclusive. 
My friend has suggested a scheme; I can suggest several schemes for 
giving protection to Tatas; but I prefer to subordinate my personal opinion 
to the opinion of an expert body like the Tariff Board which sat for a period 
of eight months, recorded a voluminous amount of evidence, inspected 
various works, examined a large body of expert witnesses interested in the 
industry, and came to a definite conclusion that a particular scheme was 
more suitable and of an advantageous character. You are aware that the 
Tariff Board is practically an expert body. With its experience of three 
or four years, even with a small change in the personnel of the body, it 
was certainly in a much I etter position than any one of us — even than 
my friend Mr. Bamadas Pantulu — ^to suggest a scheme. I am not prepared 
to brush aside a well and carefully considered scheme of the Tariff Board — 
an expert technical body — for any scheme for which I might myself en- 
tertain some bias or predeliction for. The Honourable Sir George Eainy 
has fully explained this morning the merits of the official scheme. He has 
shown that of the six schemes that were open to the Tariff Board and dis- 
cussed by them, the Board came to an impartial conclusion that the scheme 
embodied in this Bill is the mofit prudent and one which could be con- 
fidently adopted now. I certainly think the Council will carefully consider 
all the arguments because I do not dfesire to go into the merits of the 
scheme embodied in the Bill because t|iat scheme has been explained at 
considerable length by Sir George Bainy this morning with such masterly 
ability that any further discussion on that point seems to me to be 
absolutely unnecessary. I am therefore of opinion that the scheme em- 
bodied in this Bill is the proper one and I therefore oppose the amendment. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. " 

The Council re-assembled after Lunch at ’a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-OfficiaJ) ; Before voting I wish to clear my posi- 
tion and to say something on the lines I put before the House at Si^a* 
I have been always for free trade because I consider that the consumer 
should/ not be made to suffer. I think the House will remember %at 
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Sir John Bell and myself were the only two left who were against protec- 
tion whgn the rest of the House was on the opposite side. Generally I 
make up my mind after due consideration and do not change it after- 
wards, but I must admit that one ought to have an open mind when 
hearing the other sid'e. It w^as argued that the country should be 
self-contained, especially in times of war- If things from abroad do not 
come in time and the requirements of the country are not met here, 
the country might suffer* I have changed my view and am for protec- 
i,tion for such thin^’p which are beneficial for the defence of the country, 
because 1 always place defence in the forefront. It is for this reason 
that I am entirely for the protection of steel. As to the amendment I 
am not an expert, but generally speaking, I think the poorer classes and 
agriculturists use things which are madfe locally by the local blacksmiths 
and so on* So, I do not think that they will very much suffer. So I 
,, am not for the amendment 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES INNES (Commerce Member): I pro- 
pose to follow the example of the Honourable Mover of this amendment 
who I see is not in his place, and with your permission, Sir, to treat all 
the three amendments together because it is quite obvious, as you indeed 
pointed out, they all hang together. 

The object of the Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantulu’s amendment is 
to persuade the Council to discard the scheme embodied in the Govern- 
ment Bill and to substitute for that scheme another scheme of combin- 
ing bounties with duties- He endeavoured to prove his case, in the 
first place, by criticising the Government scheme, and in the second place, 
by expatiating on the merits of his own scheme. Now, Sir, I propose to 
deal very shortly with his criticisms of the Government scheme and I 
do so for a very obvious reason- If an Honourable Member sets out 
to persuade this Honourable Council to discard a carefully thought scheme, 
a scheme, prepared after eight months’ labour by a Tariff Board which 
devoted itself entirely and solely to this problem of the proper way of 
protecting the steel industry — if an Honourable Member wishes to discard 
that scheme and substitute a scheme of his own, I claim that he must be 
able to show that his scheme is, so to speak, a finished scheme 
and that it is not open to obvious objections. I shall deal 
with that aspect of the case later because I regard it as the 
most important aspect of the case- I propose to deal very shortly with 
his criticisms of the Government scheme. His main criticism of the 
Government scheme I might describe compendiously in the following words. 
He accuses me of trying to introduce surreptitiously the thin end of the 
wedge of Imperial Preference by the back-door* Now, my Honourable 
friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has dealt with that aspect of the case and 
I venture to say that he ih 4 %^, dealt with it with an authority which no- 
body else in this House can “|)^mand. For Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was 
a member of the Indian Fiscal Commission which devoted a great deal 
of time and thought to this question of Imperial Preference, and Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy has made it quite clear to the Council that the Gov- 
ernment and the Tariff Board are not asking this Council or the Indian 
Legislature to commit themselves to any general scheme of Imperial Pre- 
ference. The point is this. In the particular case of steel the Tariff * 
B^rd has found that the best way of protecting the industry is to dis- 
-criminate between British and non-British steel* Sir George Bakiy ^ in 
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his very clear speech this inoming explained the reasons why the Tariff 
Board made that pro-posal. I think he made it perfectly plain to the 
Council that the reason why the Tariff Board made that proposal was that 
it was quite satisfied that that proposal was, in all the circumstances of 
the case, the proposal *most consistent with the well-being of the com- 
munity in India- That was the solo object which the Tariff Board had 
and which the Government have in submitting this scheme for the approv- 
al of this Council- Their object is to do what is best for India- 
It is quite true that incidentally the scheme does a certain amount for 
the British manufacturer, but that is not the object of the scheme and 
it is that which differentiates this scheme from a scheme based wholly 
upon Imperial Preference. Now, Sir, wdiat impressed me most in tht‘ 
Honourable Member’s speech was that he thought that it was a {)erfecti\ 
sufficient criticism of the Government scheme to say that it involved the 
vicious principle of Imperial Preference. Why vicious? The Honour- 
able Member gave us no answer to that question. I should have thought 
myself that India had derived sufficient advantages from its connection 
with Great Britain for this House and the Honourable Member in parti- 
cular to take rather a bigger view of this question- What I should say 
to the Honourable Member is for the future to think big and not to fasten 
upon those old shibboleths and to believe that it is a sufficient criticism of 
a carefully thought scheme' merely to sa\ that it embodies the vicious 
principle of Im])erial Preferen(*o. I should have thouiht that the Honour- 
able Member would have taken into account the fact that you have a 
Tariff Board here sayinc- that this scheme is in the interests of India, 
and that if he was satisfied that it was in the interests of India he would 
not have minded the fact that incidentally it might btuiefit the British 
manufacturer . • . - 

The Honourable Mu. V. RAM ADAS PANTULU : Then tou admit 
that it involves Imf)erial Preference? 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES TXNES : Then, Sir, the Honourable' 
Member went on to give us a rechauffe of all the numerous objections 
which have been taken to this Bill during the last few days. He brought out 
•the old old story tliat one of the inherent dangers of the scheme was 
that the British manufacturer would deteriorate his standards, and that 
the British manufacturer in future would stop making standard steel in 
order that he might capture the Indian market for non-standard steel- Sir, 
when the Honourable Member made that remark, it was perfectU obvious 
to me, and I imagine to the rest of the Council, that ho was entirely 
ignorant of what is meant by making steel according to British standard 
specification, and that, Sir, after Sir George Rainy had very clearly ex- 
plained the point. One of the reasons w'hy steel is made in, Great Britain 
to British standard specification is no doubt in order that the steel which 
is made may ensure the safety of life and property, but as Sir George 
Rainy said, one of the main objects of standardization of steel is to secure 
economy in manufacture, and it would not be economical for any manufac- 
turer of steel to switch off from standard to non-standard steel, in fact 
it cannot b6 done- If you switch off from standard j^o non-standard steel, 
you have to alter your roiling programme, you have to alter your melting pro- 
^amm#, and you lose what is one of the main advanfages of standardiza- 
tion, namely, econoniy of manufacture. But the Honourable Member 
has not n<>ticed i3bat t^t very point was put to Mr. Peterson, Ihe rnain*^ 
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i«?^itness of the Tata Iron and Steel Company who gave evidence before 
the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board asked Mr- Peterson whether it would 
not be possible for the Tata Iron and Steel Company to make non-standard 
steel, and Mr. Peterson replied that it would not pay the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, unless they switched off entirely from standard to non- 
standard steel. 

Another point, Sir. For many years past the British manufacturer had 
the advantage of preference in other markets. He gets preference in Aus- 
tralia — and I have got actual figures here, — the preference he gets in 
Australia is very much greater than the discrimination or preference which 
is proposed by this Bill of ours, and yet, Sir, nobody has yet accused the 
British manufacturer of deteriorating his standards in order to send non- 
standard steel to Australia. I submit, Sir, that this bogey that the British 
manufacturer is^ going to debase his standard is entirely without foundation, 
and if he did, what would be the effect? He would send chepear steel to 
India, and immediately under new clause 2 of our Bill, the basic duty 
would be raised against him. 

Then again, Sir, take this so-called danger that India will be flooded 
with rejections. It is perfectly true that in England when steel is made 
a certain small proportion of that steel does not satisfy British standard 
specifications. It is that small proportion of steel which is knov-n as rejec- 
tions. Does the Honourable Member suggest that the British manufacturer 
will increase his percentage of rejections in order to enable him to send 
them to India? Surely, if you put it that way, the Council will see how 
absurd that suggestion is. It is perfectly true that you may have 3 or 4 
per cent, of the steel made in Great Britain failing to satisfy the British 
standard specifications and as being classed as rejections, but as I pointed 
out in another place, the British manufacturer has a market for those 
rejections not only in England but in the Dominions, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that any large quantity of these rejections will be sent to India. 
There may be a small amount coming into India — I have never denied that. 
But I have always taken the view, and that view has been upheld else- 
where, that the danger is so small that we need not take it seriously into 
account. 

Now, Sir, let me come to what I may call the more important part of 
my speech ; let me come to the alternative scheme proposed by Mr. Eamadas 
Pantnlu. As Mr Eamadas Pantulu explained this morningj, the Govern- 
ment scheme proceeds upon the basis of a basic duty which will apply to 
all steel imported into India plus an additional duty on certain articles 
which will be paid by all steel imported into India other than the steel 
of British manufacture. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member has taken, that 
additional duty and he has converted it into account. For instance, the 
duty on structural sections is Es. 19 a ton, the additional duty paid by the 
non-British manufacturer is Es. 11 a ton. The Honourable Member pro- 
poses that the duty of Es. 19 a ton should in future be a uniform rate of 
duty and should be paid by all structural sections coming into India. He 
further suggests that instead of the additional duty of Es. 11 a ton on 
Continental steel, the steel industry should be given a bounty of Es. IX a 
ton. He claims for that scheme that it will be cheaper for the consumer 
in India, that it will give sufficient protection to the steel industry and 
ihat, as I understand, it will be quite easy to work. He oaleujfited the 
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^cost as follows. It has been calculated by the Honourable Member that 
tor over 5 years an annual average about 2 lakhs of tons of structural sec- 
tions, bars, plates and black sheets which are the products on wdiich 
bounties are to bo paid will be made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
every year. At the rates of bounties proposed by the Honourable Member, 
the total amount payable in bounty on those 2 lakhs of tons will amount 
to 25f lakhs of rupees. The Honourable Member has further calculated 
that the excess revenue we obtain from our protective duties is this year 
in the neighbourhood of 65 lakhs of rupees. I do not altogether accept 
his figures, but I will take them for the purpose of argument. Therefore, 
he sa}s that the bounties pa} able on these 2 lakhs will come to 25^ lakhs 
of rupees, and you have got an excess revenue of 65 lakhs, and he asks us 
why not divert that 25 J lakhs from that excess revenue and give it as 
ijounties? I think the Honourable Member will admit that I have explained 
his scheme quite clearly. I am quite prepared to admit that his scheme 
has superficial attractions, but I think it might occur to the Honourable 
Member that, if the matter were quite as easy as it has appeared to him, 
the Tariff Board and the Government would have accepted a scheme of 
that kind. But w^hat do we find? We find that in 1928-24 w'hen the 
Tariff Board first prepared its scheme of protection for the steel industry, it 
definitely set aside a scheme of that kind ; the Tariff Board turned it down. 
We find again in 1926 the Tariff Board spent much time in considering how 
best to protect the steel industry. They definitely considered a scheme 
of that kind and they again turned it down, and I submit, Sir, it might have 
occurred to the Honourablie Member that the Tariff Board had some good 
reason for not adopting a supeiiieially attractive scheme of this kind. And, 
Sir, I propose to explain briefiy what those reasons are to the House. 
But I must first, Sir, point out the extraordinarily slipshod manner in 
which the Honourable Member has framed his amendment. I understand, 
Sir, that the Honourable Member is a lawyer, and not being a lawyer 
m}self and being an ordinary layman, I have always understood that the 
one thing that was necessary in a lawyer is extreme accuracy. I should 
like to invite the attention of the House to the proviso to the Honourable 
Member’s amendments No. 2. In order to prevent too much money being 
available for payment of bounties, the Honourable Member intended to 
suggest that the amount of bounties payable to the steel industry in India 
should be limited to the excess revenue we derive from protective duties, 
that is from the excess revenue derived from protective duties over and 
above the amount of revenue wf should have derived from ordinary duties. 
That is what the Honourable Member intended. But, Sir, I would invite 
the attention of the House to the actual wording of the proviso. It runs as 
follows : 

“ Provided, however, that the total amount of bounties payable under the section 
shall not exceed the amount recovered from the protective duties in any one year.’* 

Now, Sir, what does the expression “protective duties^ mean? It can onlv 
mean the duties chargeable under Part VTI of the Schedule which is headed 
"‘Articles which ere liable to protective duties at special rates’*. Nhw, Sir, 
the amount of revenue we derive from protective duties in Part VIT of the 
Schedule is not 65 lakhs of rupees; it is somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 2 or crores of rupees'. The point is that this proviso was intended as 
a safeguard and as a limit. It was to be the limit beyond which we could, 
^ot go in paying bounties to the steel industry. But, Sir, owing to the 
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carelessness with which the Honourable Member has drafted his amend- 
ment — and I may add that the carelessness is the less excusable because I 
pointed out this difficulty in another place — this proviso is neither a safe- 
guard nor a limit. There is nothing to prevent us — under the Honourable 
Member’s scheme — as the Tata Iron and Steel Company becomes stronger 
and stronger, as it produces more and more steel, now going on paying it 
more and more in the way of bounties. That, Sir, I submit, is not a pro- 
position to which this House should agree. But, Sir, leaving that point, 
let me first take the general objections, which have always impressed the 
Tariff Board find the Government, to a scheme which combines bounties 
with duties. J am quite p)repared to admit that in the first scheme, the 
1924 scheme, we did incorporate bounties into the scheme to a limited 
extent. Sir George Eainy explained to you the reasons why bounties were 
confined to rail^. They were given in the case of rails because in 1921 the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company was tied up in long term contracts with the 
Eailway Board for rails And had we imposed higher import duties, it 
would have been no benefit whatsoever to the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. It was for that reason that bounties were proposed for rails. Then 
again, when we assisted the industry in 1925 with bounties on ingot steel, 
that was a temporary expedient designed to meet the very severe 
crisis through which the firm was passing. We were enabled to do it for 
the single reason that we had only two years more of that protection on 
steel to go and we were quite certain that in these two years no other firm 
would come in. Now, Sir, we are nowi dealing with an entirely different 
proposition. We are dealing with a scheme of protection which is intended 
to last for seven years. That period of seven years has been selected for a 
particular reason, one reason being that at the end of the seven-year period 
we see reason to hope that no further measure of protection will be re- 
quired, and the other reason being that we adopted a long period in order 
to induce now firms and new capital to engage in the industry. The Honour- 
able Member is entirely sceptical as to whether any new firms wnll engage 
in the industry. But, Sir, he is sceptical because it suits his argument. 
We have here the definite authority of the Tariff Board on the subject. 
They say, here on page 81 : 

“ The representatives of the Indian Iron and Steel Company and the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia, both of which firms have considered plans for erecting steel works 
m India 

Thus, there are two firms which have considered plans for erecting steel 
works in India. But the Honourable Member will tell me — or he would 
have told me had he known his case better — ^that the Tariff Board in their 
first Eeport stated that no new firm could get steel works going in a period 
of less than five years. This is quite true, taking a firm which is starting 
from the very beginning. But this Council knows that the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company has already got its blast furnaces ready making pfg- 
iron on a large scale, and I am informed on expert evidence that it will take 
the Indian Iron and Steel Company not more than three years to put up 
steel fuitiaces and rolling mills. Therefore, I submit that it is a very 
real — I will not call it danger — for we hope that there is every possibility 
that in the course of the seven years we shall have firms other than tfie Tata 
Iron and Steel Company making steel in India, and, Sir, when we commit 
ourselves now^ to bounties for a period of seven years, before those seven 
years are out, we may have to pay far moreki the way of bounties than the^ 
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Honourable Member is prepared to admit. Then again, Sir, the Honour- 
able Member has based the whole of his calculations upon the average pro- 
duction during the five year period by the Tata Iron and Steel Company of 
these four classes, structurals, bars, plates and black sheets. The Honour- 
able Member referred me to one of the paragraphs* in the Tariff Board'^s 
lieport in which the Tarifi Board stated that they saw no reason to suppose 
that the Tata Iron and Steel Company would allocate its total production 
among the different products differently from what the Tariff Board estimat- 
ed. But, Sir, if on certain classes of articles such as rails and galvanised 
sheets, the Legislature gives the Iron and Steel Company a protective duty 
very little greater than an ordinary revenue duty, and if for other classes 
of products it gives not only a protective duty but a very stibstantial bounty 
as well, does any one mean seriously to say to me that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will not concentrate as far as possible upon the four products 
on which they are getting bounties? Therefore, I say, Sir, that when the 
Honourable Member says that the bounty scheme will not cost more than 
25 lakhs and after all that is merely an average, when he says that, Sir, 
I say that he is saying what we ordinary men in this Council cannot 
believe. That is our first and our general objection to the bounty scheme; 
we say that it is unsound finance for the Legislature to commit itself and 
its successors for so long a period as seven years to heavy bounties. On the 
one hand, we would be committing ourselves to an unknown liability and on 
the other hand, we should be faced with the prospect of a declining revenue 
from those protective duties. Then again, Sir, even assuming that the 
Honourable Member had worded his proviso, his amendment correctly, how 
arc we going to decide what is the excess revenue derived from protective 
duties over and above what we should have derived from revenue duties? 
The Tariff Board, if the Honourable Member had studied the passage, 
has pointed out that this is a very difficult calculation. This Council has 
got to remember that had it not been for our scheme for protection, the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company would not be producing at the present moment 
nearly 400,000 tons of steei. This 400,000 tons (jf steel would have been 
imported into India and wo should be getting revenue duties at an average 
of at least Bs 10 a ton from those imports Are we to take that factor into 
account or are we not? But, Sir, let me bring the Council down to the 
particular proposals made by the Honourable Member. He proposes — I 
should just like to invite the attention of the House that he proposes that 
a bounty of Rs. 11 per ton should be paid on bars. Ho merely calls it 
bars, and he calculates that Bs. 11 a ton would merely have to be paid on 
90,CX)0 tons which the Tariff Board estimates to be the "average 
production of the Tata Iron and Steel Company of bars during the seven- 
year period. But the Honourable Member has entirelv omitted to notice 
that the wording of his amendment that a bounty of Bs. 11 a ton should 
be paid would bring into his bounty scheme not onlv the bars mentioned 
on page 89 of the Tariff Board’s Report but also tin bars. The Tata Iron 
and Steel Company makes a good deal of bar steel in a particular shape 
called tin bars. That tin bar is supplied under contract to the Tin-plate 
Company, — the contract price for the seven-year period being Bs. 83 per 
ton. The Tariff Board has ‘definitely told us that no protective duty is 
necessary for tin bars and yet the Honourable Member quite omits to 
notice this and proposes that a bounty of Rs. 11 a ton should be paid on 
that bar steel because it is bar steel just as much as any merchant bar is. 
50,000 tons of tin bar are made and another 5J lakhs of rupees have to be 
added to the Honourable Member’s calculation. Then again, Sir, the 
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Honourable Member proposes that a bounty of Bs, 24 a ton should be paid 
on black sheets, and he says that that Bs. 24 a ton would have to be paid 
only on 13,000 tons.. Sir, he is entirely mistaken. He has omitted to 
notice that in addition to making 13,000 tons of black sheet, the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company make 30,000 tons of galvanized sheet. The galvanized 
sheet is merely black sheet galvanized and if by not galvanizing the sheet, 
and in selling it as biack sheet, the Tata Iron and Steel Company could get 
a bounty of Bs. 24 a ton. No doubt it would do so. In any case, after 
having manufactured black sheet, it will be entitled under the Honourable 
Member’s amendment to claim a bounty of Bs. 24 a ton on that black 
sheet. There will be no sort of encouragement to galvanize these black 
sheets. That, Sir, adds another Bs. 7 lakhs to the cost of the Honourable 
Member's scheme. 

Now, Sir, I have gone into these details because I w^ant to show how 
utterly impossible it is for an Honourable Member, even though the 
Honourable Member may be a man of undoubted ability as my friend 
Mr. Bamadas Pautulu is, to sit down and in a few minutes to think out a 
perfect scheme of duties and bounties. I have pointed out to the House 
that the Tariff Board tried their hand at it twice, and twice they turned it 
down. The Honourable Member has now tried his hand and I have been 
able to show in a very few minutes that his scheme is open to every 
possible kind of objection which never occurred to him. Let me point out 
one other objection to the scheme. I say without hesitation that the 
bounty scheme proposed by the Honourable Member is entirely unwork- 
able. For tw’o years past we have been wwking on a scheme by which we 
paid bounties on rails and bounties on ingot steel. I am informed that in 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur the Auditor General has a staff 
now of audit clerks. Those audit clerks count every ingot that is made by 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, they weigh a percentage of them and 
they stamp them all. I understand that the number of clerks just for 
ingots alone is from 6 to 8. Under the Honourable Member’s scheme you 
will have to have a horde of audit clerks in the Steel Company’s works. 
Every bar — the bars run into thousands — every plate, every black sheet and 
every structural section will have to be counted, checked, weighed and 
stamps put on. The overhead cranes employed bv the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will be employed the whole time in moving about this 
steel for the pumoses of the audit check. I hnve no hesitation in saving 
that from the administrative point of view the bounty scheme proposed by 
my Honourable friend is entirely unworkable. Let me refer again for a 
moment to bars. I pointed out that the Honourable Member bad quite 
unwittingly dragged tin bars into his scheme. There is another objection 
to it. The Honourable Member is apparently not aware of the fact that 
steel bars are made elsewhere in India than at Jamshedpur. The Kumar- 
dubi Iron Works are making steel bars. It is perfectly true that they do 
not make them from steel made from pig iron in India. What thev are 
doing is, they get scrap steel and scrap wrought iron and roll them into 
bars. Under the Honourable Member’s amendment these bars will be 
entitled to^ the bounty That was never intended. "^^Tien we gave a 
bounty on ingot steel we expressly safeguarded ourselves bv the Besolution 
that was accepted in another place from giving that bounty upon ingot steel 
other than ingots steel made from pig iron made in this country from Indian 
ores. Under the Honourable Member’s scheme, as I have said, we shall 
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have to give bounties on bars made in the Kumardubi Iron Works and in 
ether works for all I know on steel bars and wrought iron bars made tom 
scrap steel and scrap wrought iron. I think I have said enough to show 
that the Honourable Member’s scheme is going to be far more j^pensive 
than he dreams of, that it would lead to an unknown liability and^at from 
the administrative point of view it would be quite unworkable. For these 
reasons, I oppose the amendment. 

*The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE : (West Bengal : 
>^on-Muliammadan) : Sir, I rise to oppose the Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee and to support the amendment moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Bamadas Pantulu, as it seeks to remove some of the most 
objectionable points in the Bill, and I do so under a clear conviction that in 
my action I have been actuate! by the best interests of my country . Sir, 
afier the eloquent speeches just now delivered by my Honourable friends, 
I think there is hardly any necessity for me to say anything more on 
this point. But as the matter is of such vital irnpoiiance and concerns 
til#* interests of millions of my poor countrymen I cannot rtcord my silent 
vote without making a few general observations. 

Sir, the Bill now before us seeks to protect an industry which is con- 
sidered of great national importance. It is the steel "industry. The 
su-el industry is truly recognised as tlie basic national industry and has 
been truly described as the basis of the implements of peace and the sinews 
ot war. Sir, only three years ago this Legislature accepted a policy of 
granting discriminating protection to the industries of India and most 
fortunately the sti'el industry was first chosen for the application of that 
policy. On examining the results achieved so far from the adoption of 
the policy of the protection of the steel industry, we can really congratu- 
late ourselves when we see that the output of steel in India has steadily 
and marvellously increased, the output in the year after the adoption of 
the policy being more than double. 

The Bill before us in order to be acceptable must satisfy certain 
requirements. It must provide for the protection actually necessary and 
no more. The protection which it seeks to give should not a source of 
heavy burden to the consumers. The protection should be such as to attract 
shareholders to invest more capital in this industry so that on the termi- 
nation of the period of protection, the steel industry in India can compete 
in the Indian market without protection or, in a word, can stand on its 
own legs. 

Sir, on a brief examination of the Bill as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee it is found that the Bill seeks to impose differential duties. When 
the Bill was first introduced in the other House great objection was taken 
to the principle of Imperial Preference or better British preft,rence. It 
has been said that it is not Imperial Preference but a principle only of 
economic advantage or disadvantage. But, Sir, we on this side of the 
House hold a contrary view. The Member in charge has himself admit- 
ted in the other House that the Bill is open to the objection of discrimi- 
nating by countries of origin and in this case we are discriminating in 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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favour of Great Britain. Once we accept the principle in one particular case 
we will not be able to object in future to the adoption of a siinilar policy in 
similar cases. Sir, this must eventually lead us to what is called Imperial 
l^reference. Sir, it is the Tariff Board which raises the greatest suspicion 
in our minds when we find in their report an uncalled-for remark de- 
claring that the scheme suggested by them was not Imperial preference. 
Sir, by making this statement they all the more say that it is Imperial 
Preference. If it was not so there was no need or justification for them 
lo make the suggestion and try to argue against the scheme being said 
to contain Imperial Preference. Sir, we also cannot understand why 
the Board has intermixed a controversial matter with such a vital ques- 
tion. 


Sir, my first objection to the Bill as it stands now is that the protec- 
tion which this Bill seeks to give to the industry is very meagre during 
the first four years. The effect of the protection will be simply to keep the 
industry above water and the result will be that Tatas will somehow survive 
during the next seven years. It will not attract people to invest their 
monies and consequently an increase of the outpift of steel in India is im- 
possible. ^ It was never the object of the Fiscal Commission, as was accept- 
ed by this Legislature, to give only a subsistence allowance; on the other 
hand, the object was to give such a protection as will allure people to invest 
more money in the industry so that new steel concerns may come into 
existence. 

Sir, my next objection is that it seeks to give a good deal of protection 
to steel coming from Great Britain. Sir. this discrimination is suggested 
not for any benefit of the indigenous industry. I shall quote here a few 
lines from the speech of mv Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, de- 
livered in the other House to show how British steel will benefit at the cost 
of Continental steel and that without the indigenous industry being a bit 
better off. 


“From the figures stated by the Board British rails will get the benefit of a 7 
pel cent, reduction in duty : British galvanized sheets will get a 15 per cent, reduction 
m duty; fish-plates will get a 40 per cent, reduction; structural steel will get a reduc- 
tion of 36 per cent.; bars will get 35 per cent.; plates will get 33 per cent, and only 
black ^heots will be taxed 16 per cent, mure than now; but against that the Con- 
tinental ^sheets will he charged nearly 100 per cent. more. All these sacrifices will have 
to be undergone by the consumer, not for the benefit of the Tatas but for eivinc 
preference to import of British steel.” ^ ® 


LaRtly, Sir, the Bill seeks to impose an unnecessarily heavy burden on the 
consumers m the major part of India. Sir, to my mind this is the most 
objectionable feature in the Bill, especially when we see that the imposition 
of this heavy burden does not in any way benefit the Tatas. Sir, this recom- 
mendation of the Board is uncalled for, they were never asked nor had they 
the right to suggest the imposition of a burden which docs not aSect the’ 
industry beneficially in any way. Those parts of India which use Conti- 
nental steel and wheye Tata steel cannot compete will have to pav under 
very modest calculations over Es. 40 lakhs a year on Continental steel 
goods without Tataa being better oft by a single -rupee. This Sir as I have 
-said, is the most objectionable feature in' the Bill. 
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Sir, I have already taken much of your time. I shall only say in con- 
clusion that we have absolutely no sympathy with the Bill which, whatever 
its advantages, whatever benefit it may bring to the Tatas or to the steel 
industry in general, seeks to give only precarious protection to the indige- 
nous industry, imposes an unnecessarily heavy burden on the Indian con- 
auiller and involves in it the principle of preference to Britain as against 
other countries of the world. With these words, Sir, I oppose the Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur NALININATH SETT (West Bengal: 
Non-Muhammadan) ; Sir, I support the amendment moved by the Honour- 
able Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. I am sure that the continuance of the protec- 
tion to the steel industry in India is absolutely necessary at this stage in 
order that the industry may survive. I regret that the Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, does not give any assurance to the people as to the future 
policy so that new capital ma\ be induced to be laid in the industry as is 
definitely suggested in the Report. Thtm the point is as to how this pro- 
tection should be given. It is not very clear why the Board decided that 
bounties should no longer form part of the scheme of protection. The 
Report, however, states that on a review of the progress of the steel industry 
during the past three \ears it is clear that the policy of protection adopted 
in 1924 has been a success- The question therefore is in which wa\ should 
the protection be granted. I gm in favour of bounties although it is not 
approved in the Report. The amendment as it stands limits the payment 
of bounty to the amount of the protective duties. There can therefore be 
no objection to bounty as proposed being paid from the financial point of 
view. 

The Bill as passed by the other House proposes to differentiate between 
steel of British origin and of non-British origin. I do not desire to enter 
into the controversy as to whether this is really Imperial Preference or differ- 
entiation based upon the diflerences in the quality of the steel imported. 
The policy adopted in the Bill is certainly undesirable in the present cir- 
cumstances. The preference is proposed mainly on the ground as stated 
that British steel is always manufactured on British standard specification 
whereas the Contincuital stt‘el is not It must, however, be remembered that 
Standard steel is also manufacturc'd in the Continent and America. I 
can^ recall to my mind lU least one concrete case on the poiint. Recently 
in the construction of a bridge in tlu' towm of Calcutta by the Calcutta Im- 
provement Trust, where a large quantity of steel w^as used, the contractors 
were allowed by the highest experts on bridge construction to use Conti- 
nental steel which confornu'd to Ibe specification of the tender in plac(' of 
the British steel tendered for. The result of this preference may be, as 
pointed out bv the dissimting members in minority in the Select Committee, 
that the British manufacturer taking advantage of the assured protection 
given to him in the Indian market for a period of 7 years may lower the 
Standard of British steel imported into this country. The result can be 
brought about either by deliberately low^ering the Standard or by a greater use 
of semi-finished continental steel. The Report makes the recommendation 
of the basic duty relative to the price of British steel chiefly on the ground 
that there is confidence in the stability of future prices of imported British 
steel although the Report admits that certain circumstances may react on 
the price of British steel which in the opinion of the Board will, however, 
be of a temporary natxire and of limited extent. The Bill as passed by the 
other House makes a very important variation from the intentions of the 
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Report by the addition of clause 2 (4), viz,, that the Governor General in' 
Council shall have the power to increase the duty leviable on British steel 
as well under ^ certain circumstances. This addition by the Select Com- 
mittee clearly indicates their doubt as to the stability of the price of British 
steely during the period of protection as they must have apprehended a re- 
duction of the price of British steel and one of the reasons for the reduc- 
tion in price may Be due to the lowering of the Standard of British steel 
specially to maJfe the same readily saleable in the Indian market. 

^ ^ Sir, there is no indication in the Bill as passed by the other House 
giving effect to the recommendation in the Eeport that the legislation should 
provide that the basic diit’es are definitely fixed and that the same should 
not be liable to alteration The Report goes further and recommends that 
it is a matter of great importance that so far as possible the public should 
be reassured as to the future of the Indian steel industry by the form of the 
legislative enactment. This has not been done. On the other hand power 
has been given to the Governor General in Council to increase the so-called 
basic duty. This provision has entirely changed the policy of the Report' 

The Bill as passed by the Assemblv will throw a great burden on the 
consumer. It will no doubt benefit the British people and the Govern- 
ment of India so far as revenue is concerned but it will not benefit the 
country. 

For these reasons I support the amendment 


CORBETT (Commerce Secretary) • Sir I 
move that the question be now put. ^ o r, ± 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT; The original question was 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 


Since which an amendment has been moved : 


The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 


The Council divided. 


AYES~11. 


Desiica Chari, The Honourable Mr 

jp. q. 

Oovjnd Das, The Hoiinnrable Seth 
Mahendra Prasad, The Honourable 
Mr. 

Morarji, The Honourable Mr. R. D. 
Mukherji, The Honourable Srijut 
Lokenath. 

Ram Saran Das, Tbo Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


Ramadas Pantulu, 
Mr. V. 

Rama Rau, The 
Sahib Dr. U. 
Roy Choudhuri, 
ICumar Sankar. 
Sankaran Nair, 
Sir Chettur. 


The Honourable 
Honourable Rao 
The Honourable 
The Honourable 
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NOES— 33. 

Abdul Karim, The Honourable Khau 
Bahadur Maulvi. 

Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Annamalai Chettiyar, The Honouraldc 
Sir S. B. M. 

Bell, The Honourable Sir John. 

Bijay Chand Mahtab, The Honourable 
Maharajadliiraja Sir, of Burdwan. 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Sfydar. 

Coibett, The Honourable Mr. G. L 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S. B. 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 

Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 

Frooin, The Honourable Sir Arthur.' 

Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 

Hohibullah, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 

Manmohandas Ramji, The Honourable 
Mr. 


The motion was negatived. 
Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 


MeWatters, The Honourable Mr. 
A. 0. 

Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Saiyad Mohamad. 

Misra, The Honourable Pandit Shyam 
Bihari. 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Raja. 

R^iny, The Honourable Sir George. 

Ranga Rao, The Honourable Raja 
Sri Ravi Swetachalapati Rama- 
krishna Bahadur of Bobbili. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Harnam. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Rampal. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. M. 

Swan, The' Honourable Mr. J. A. L, 

Symons, The Honourable Major- 
General T. H. 

Tek Chand, The HonouraVde Diwan. 

Thomas. The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Uimir Hayat Khan, The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 

Wacha. The Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Edulji. 


The Honourable Sir SANKAKAN NAIR: Sir, I beg to rnove the 
amendment that stands in my name : 

“ That the following new clause be in.serted after clause 2, namely : 

‘ 3. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act no protective duty at 
special or differential rates for articles of British and articles not of British 
manufacture shall be imposed under this Act if it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government of India or any persons appointed for that purpose* 
by the Government according to the rules that may be made by the Govern- 
ment that there is no difference in quality between such articles of British 
and non-British manufacture as are being imponted 

I would have willingly left the Tariff Board alone without making any re- 
ference to its high authority but simply relied upon the facts stated in its 
report, but I am compelled to refer to it on account of the support that 
was sought to be derived from it both in the Legislative Assembly and in 
this Council as if its report were a State document behind which we should 
be very, very careful not to go. This reminds me of what a friend of mine, 
an old friend who is now dead — Sir William Hunter, so long connected with 
the Government of India, wrote when he was dealing with the Age of 
Consent Act. He said that on all the great social reform questions, and 
questions that came before the Council the Government of India usually 
referred the matter for opinions to certain persons who were likely to report 
as they wanted. Providence is always on the side of the Executive Gov- 
ernment. When that Executive Government or the Member in charge has 
made up his mind as to what is to be done op a particular matter, and he 
has the selection of those members, it so happens that that Commission or 
that Committee somehow or other sends up recommendations with which 
the Government of India are in a position entirely to agree from beginning 
to end. I do not say that that is the case with this Tariff Board s report 
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not for a moment> but this came to my mind, when the Honoixroble Mem- 
bers who spoke on behalf of Government always flung it in our face, that 
that report of the Tariff Board was submitted by men who were well known 
to Government but whom the country did not know so well. So fan there- 
fore, as to that part. Then, as to what was said both by Members on behalf 
of Government and by certain others that they were actuated mainly, if 
not solely, in the interests of India and that the interests of the British 
manufacturer had very little weight with them, — of course, I entirely accept 
it. But it is only due to those who take a different view, that they should 
know why it is that there are Members who are not always prepared to 
accept what they say. It is just this, that during the last year there was a 
great coal strike in England — a strike which commenced only in May but 
which affected all the industries of England, and no industry more than 
the steel industry. It affected that more than anything else. If the House 
will permit me, I will only refer to certain facts about it. The pig iron 
that was produced in England last vear, that is, 1926, was 2,400,000 tons 
as against 6,000,000 in 1025 and the steel that was produced in England 
in 1926 was 3,500,000 tons> less than half of what was produced' in 1925. 

The HoNorEABLB the PBESIDENT : I hope the Honourable Member 
will soon explain the relevancy of his present remarks. For the moment 
it appears to me that he is opposing his own amendment. 

The Honourable Sir SANKAEAN NAIE : If you will give me two 
minutes more, the relevancy will be clear. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT* I think the Honourable Member 
should come to the arguments and leave the tacts. I think the House is 
well aware of these facts. 

The Honourable Sir SANKAKAN NAIB: I am coming to that, Sir. 
Then, the other fact which has been only cursorily referred to in the Tariff 
Board Beport is the fact of the steel combine in Europe, Belgium, Germany 
and Luxemberg. That steel combine is bound to affect the steel industries of 
England very much. If Honourable Members will turn to page 44, paragraph 
83 of the Tariff Board Beport, they will see that a reference to this subject 
has been made there. There is also the other fact to be taken into account. 
The steel products from the Continent have been coming into India to the 
detriment of the steel products from England. England is now consider- 
ing whether she ought to join the steel combine in Europe The result 
of all that is this, that England is particularly anxious now to exclude the 
Continental steel from India Only when that Continental steel is excluded 
from India, can England successfully fight the combine of these four coun- 
tries in Europe. Therefore, Sir, Goveniment must not take the Honour- 
able Members to task if they are not very willing to accept the assurances 
of Members ot Government that their first solicitude was India and not 
England. I leav(‘ the point at that. I hope I have made clear why it is 
that I have referred to the steel combine, and why it is that I have refer- 
red to tho state of things in England. May be that it was not very easy 
for Members to understand my arguments, but if I was allowed a few more 
minutes to explain, they would have followed me better- 

What I say h that in the present temper of India it is very neqessaiy 
that the Govemmtllit should not do anything to give room for such an im- 
pression, because there is no doubt of this fact, that we are discriminating 
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between England and the Continent in this respect, and the Honourable 
the Commerce Member on behalf of the Government said in the Asseinbly 
that this is a defect in the scheme and he would have willingly provided 
against it if he had Seen his way to get rid of it. 

Now, Sir, I come to my amendment itself which is intended to meet 
this difficulty. It has been explained tO' vou that steel is of two kinds, 
that is, the standard steel, which is made according to British standard 
specifications, and the other steel which is inferior in quality is called the 
non-standard steel. The Honourable Member has fully explained what is 
meant by standard steel and for what purpose that* specification is insisted 
on. We may also accept what he has said that the English steel which 
is generally Imported into India is standard steel though it is denied by 
some that it is not standard steel. I will also accept the other statement 
that the Continental steel that comes into India generally is non-standard 
steel which also has been denied, but which I will accept. Therefore it is 
said that when different duties are imposed on English steel and Continen- 
tal steel, it really means that the differentiation is between standard and 
non-standard steel, le-, according to quality. I will take first the standard 
steel in order to explain the argument and in order to explain the amend- 
ment. Take the structural sections of standard steel. You will find that 
British structural sections cost Bs. 104 and the Continental steel structures 
cost Bs. 86, the difference here is Bs. 18 Now the duty which is proposed 
to be imposed upon British steel is Bs. 19, so that the price of British steel 
comes to Bs. 123. The duty that is proposed to be imposed upon Conti- 
nental steel is Bs, 30, so that the price is Bs. IIG- That is the duty from 
Bs. 18 is reduced to Bs. 7. My amendment is this. If it is shown to the 
satisfaction of Government that the steel imported from the Continent is 
standard steel of the same quality as the steel that comes from England, 
and that such steel can be made at a cost of Bs. 7 more, ne., Bs. 93 for 
structural sections is not denied, then so far as that standard steel is con- 
cerned, the same duty should be imposed. I leave alone for the present 
the steel imported from the Continent which is not shown to be of the 
same standard as the British steel, but if the importer shows that the steel 
which he imports from the Continent is of the same quality and that it is 
quite as good as the British steel which js imported from England, then 
impose the same duty both on the British steel as well as on the steel which 
is imported from the Continent. If that amendment is accepted, it re- 
rnoves the blot on the scheme. Instead of saying that the duty on the 
English steel is Bs. 19 and the duty on the Continental steel is Bs. 30, you 
can say that the duty on the standard steel is Bs. 19 and on the non- 
standard steel is Es. 30. Now the objection that was advanced by the 
Honourable Member who moved this motion this morning was that it wull 
not be practicable. He repeated the objections that were advanced by 
the Tariff Board in their report . They say that you cannot have metallur- 
gists at every station and at every port in India, you cannot have a man 
at every port to examine all these things, and moreover, even if that were 
possible, that would take some time and the commercial people would not 
stand all the delay that would be involved in this process. Now, Sir, there 
are two answers to that which I have indicated in my amendment itself. 
One answer is that this is not really an answer. The amendment itself 
gives power to the Government to. make rules. They may say *We will 
npt haye the articles examined, ye will not allow you to give evidence here, 
but when you, hifing the article mto India yoi^ jnust luring with you some • 
e^d^nce which we can look into and say whether it is m^de of standard 
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steel or non-standard steel. If you cannot do that, then we shall not exa- 
mine it, we are not going to waste our time to appoint officials at the 
various ports here and we are not going to waste our time in considering 
your evidence whether the article is of standard steel or non-standard steel. 
Now, cannot that be done? Let us consider that for a moment. The Goy- 
emment have with the Tatas themselves an officer, a metallurgist who is 
able to decide whether it is standard steel or non-standard steel. Suppos- 
ing I am only indicating one of the ways in which it might be done^ — sup- 
posing the BritiBh Government or the Government of India have got their 
own officer paid by the. German firms or other firms who want to import 
these things into India, an officer in whom they have confidence, and who 
is able to say whether the steel is of standard quality, whose opinion they 
might accept and with whose certificate that man comes here, would not 
that certificate be a sufficient authority for the Government or for their 
own officers, like the certificate of the metallurgist officer with the Tatas, 
that the steel is standard steel? Could not they do the same thing with 
any European firms who import these things here? Could not they do .the 
same thing with them as they are now doing with the Tatas? I did not 
know that before, but the Honourable Member told us that English firms 
are doing that in Germany. They send their own experts into Germany to 
see whether the steel that is imported from Germany is standard steel or 
not and the English firms accept it. If the English firms find no difficulty 
like that and if in India itself the British Government find no difficulty like 
that at the Tatas, don’t you think it possible, do not the Members of the 
House think it possible that some way might be devised whereby at the 
source itself an authority might sit and decide and bo able to say to the 
satisfaction of Government themselves, this is standard steel : you can 
accept this as standard steel. I submit, therefore, that can be done. Well, 
if that can be done, then it removes not only this difficulty but it has so 
many other advantages in addition that I think it should be adopted. 

The next argument which I would like to meet is the one arising from 
the difference in prices, the lower price for which the Continental steel can 
be sold in India, whether there would be sufficient protection to Tatas. 
Now, my answer to that is this. If the Government purchase all their 
articles of standard material from Tatas, as they are now purchasing both 
from Tatas and from the English manufacturers, ^t the price for which 
they now purchase them from England, I say Tatas will not want further 
assistance. Now mark this. Tata is now producing their steel not of 
standard and non-standard quality, but as the Honourable Member ex- 
plained on behalf of Government, it is of the same quality, but a certain 
part 6i it is certified to be of standard quality and the rest is not certified 
to be of standard quality, because they cannot find a market for all their 
standard quality article. Therefore, they are obliged to meet competi- 
tion, to sell the rest as non-standard steel. Very well. If the Govern- 
ment themselves purchase from Tatas all that they want, all that they 
are purdhasing from the English manufacturers, at the price which they 
pay to the English manufacturers, then all the articles which are produced 
hy Tatas there will find a market, they can sell it to this Government. 
That there ie ample room for that is clear from the Tariff Board’s Eeport 
and from what the Honourable Members of Government have been saying. 
The import tables in the Tariff Board’s Eeport do not give the full imports 
there, because I see a footnote that they do not give the Government 
imports. But there h enotigh material now before ns to show that Tateis ‘ 
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had not fairplay, as they call it, at the hands of the railway companies. 
I would invite the attention of the House to what is stated in the Tariff 
Board Eeport itself in this matter. You will find it on page 56, paragraphs 
101 and 102. Standard steel is required now for all buildings, bridges 
and other works, in which any defect may endanger public safety." Now, 
all is under the control of the Government, that is under the control of 
the Eailway Board and of the railway companies. It is in the power of 
the Government to insist upon all these things being purchased from Tata. 
Again rolling stock, railway bridges, and other constructional work — like 
everything that the railway requires ought to be and is under the control 
of the Government. Here I have to refer to one subject which is rather 
unpleasant. Now the Eailway Board refers to Tatas’ representation to 
them on pages 72 and 74 where it is said : 

“ We do not think however that the industry in this country has been treated fairly by 
the Railways concerned in connection with these orders. . . . They and their consulting 
engineers have, so far as we can see, done everything possible to divert their orders 
to England and to prevent our obtaining them. ... It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that in many cases the designers have gone out of their way to design 
structures which cannot be made from steel made in India whoever designed the Jhelum 
Bridge must have been determined to give the Indian steel no chance.** 

^ ^ The Tariff Board say that they are satisfied that there is no 
' justification for such a charge. But they add a statement. 
They state : 

The expansion of the industry will be largely affected by its ability to dispose 
of an increasing output of structural material and within a few years this question will 
constitute a serious problem. It is therefore important that the railways should now 
undertake the revision of their designs for bridges, buildings and other works so as 
to facilitate the use of a larger proportion of Indian structural sections in the future.” 

That shows that their opinion is that the designs up to now have been of 
such a character that the Tatas could not avail themselves of them. Now, 
therefore, if these railways go on purchasing, as they ought to purchase 
from them, the results would be entirely different. Then on page 56 they 
mention who else have to purchase this standard steel. They are for 
irrigation and water supply schemes and municipal corporations, etc. The 
point is this. Those who really purchase and use standard steel which 
is got from England are either Government officials for Government pur- 
poses or other bodies which are directly under the control of Government. 
Let the Government then purchase these from the Tatas. The result of 
that will be that the Tatas will be able to find a market for their standard 
steel which they are not able now to do. Again the coimtry also benefits 
from the scheme. The country benefits in this way. The steel industry 
is a basic industry and it is required for various other industries in this 
country. If, therefore, you can bring standard steel into this country 
without detriment to Tatas from the Continent at a cheaper rate it is 
really useful for the industrial development of the country, for starting 
new industries and other similar industries. You can bring in a lot of 
this standard steel at a lower cost from the Continent without detriment 
to this steel. Then again, another advantage is this. Both the Honour- 
able Members who spoke on behalf of the (^vemment said that it is the 
standard steel that sets the limit to the price of non-standard steel. There- 
fore if you can get standard steel from Germany at a lower cost, the result 
would be that t^he price of non-standard steel will also go down and the 
country Will be able to benefit in that way also. So, in all these ways 
the suggestion whidb I have made would wprk in the interests of India. 
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There is also one other matter. It would also prevent inferior goods 
from England coming over here. Well, Honourable Members have said 
that inferior goods will never be sent over here and that they will send 
only high class standard goods. It may be that they are sending only 
that now apd it may be that they will send only that on account of Tata's 
production here. But if it is to their interest to send anything like that 
over here, they will send it. If this Bill is passed, we would be unable 
to interfere with it, whereas, if there are goods of the same standard 
coming over from Germany, goods of the same quality as the goods im- 
ported from England, it will be to the country’s benefit on account of 
competition. Every trader, every commercial man, should be left free 
to do what he likes; no restrictions should be placed, as long as India’s 
interests do not require it. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : What about protective duties ? 

The Honourable Sir SANKAEAN NAIE: Even if I had to deal 
originally with it I would have voted against protection. The goods 
imported from the Continent even at that rate would be a check to any 
influx of inferior goods from England. If they do not import it, it does 
not do any hann. But if they do import, and the quality is shown to be 
the same as that imported from Germany, then the result of that would 
be that English goods cannot come heie and displace the other goods. 
For these reasons, Sir, I put this amendment before you. I put it before 
you because I think it is to the interests of India that it should be done. 

I think that if it is not done, India would suffer. I think that what is 
being done now is a dangerous thing, that is, discriminating between 
England and any other country. We should be prepared to give England 
of course every facility if it can be done without any harm to ourselves. 
If we can discriminate between England and the Continent to the benefit 
of England we ought to do so provided only that we do not suffer thereby. 
In this case we would suffer if we allow this sort of discrimination. For 
these reasons, Sir, I put this amendment before the House. 


The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That after danse 2, the following new danse be inserted, namely : 

‘ 3. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act no protective duty at 
special or differential rates for articles of British apd articles not of British 
manufacture shall be imposed under this Act if it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government of India or any persons appointed for that purpose 
by the Government according to the rules that may be made by the Govern- 
ment that there is no difference in quality between such articles of British 
and non -British manufacture as are being imported 


The Honourable Sir CHAELES INNES: Sir, I must confess that I 
found the Honourable Member’s speech aS difficult to understand as I found 
it difficult to understand the actual amendment which he has proposed 
for the consideration of this House. The actual amendment says : 

“ Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act, no protective duty at 
special or differential rates for articles of British and articles not of British manufacture 
shall be imposed under this Act if it is shown to the satisfaction of the Government 
of India or any persons appointed for that purpose by the Government according to ^tfee 
rules that nmy be made hy the Government that there is no dif^erenoe- in quality betweem 
such articles of British and non-British manufacture as are being imported.** 
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'That, as far as I cau see, is a purely negative amendment; and as the 
.amendment stands it certainly leaves us in considerable doubt as to what 
.axjtual duty is to be imposed. As I understand it, what the Honourable 
Member wants to propose is that if it can be shown that Continental steel 
is of standard quality or up to British standard specification, then it 
should be allowed in at the British rate of duty and should 
not be liable to the additional duty. Well, Sir, if that is what 
the Honourable Member means, all I can say is that his amendment does 
not say it and that he is asking this House to place upon the Statute- 
book an ‘amendment couched in the most vague and unsatisfactory terms. 

As I have said I found it very difficult to follow the Honourable Member's 
speech. He began, as I understood him, by saying that he was moving * 
this amendment as a protest against our flinging the Tariff Board’s Beport 
in the face of this Council and saying that the report must be treated as 
sacrosanct. If the Honourable Member says that that is the attitude that 
I have adopted towards reports and recommendations by the Tariff Board, 
all I can say is that the Honourable Member is very much mistaken and 
that he cannot have followed the history of the protection of the steel 
industry during the last three years. I have always taken the same 
attitude towards reports and recommendations of the Tariff Board ; I have 
never claimed that these reports or these recommendations should be 
treated as sacrosanct; indeed, on more than one occasion I myself have 
refused to act upon them. But I have always claimed that whether one 
agrees with them or whether one does not agree with them, one must 
treat with the very greatest respect any recommendations of the Indian 
Tariff Board. And I am sure that the whole House will be with me 
when I say that 

But, Sir, another point struck me about the Honourable Member’s 
speech. He said that it was quite natural that some Members of this 
Council should feel that the first solicitude of the Government was for 
England and not for India. Well, Sir, I know no reason why the Honour- 
able Member should make that statement ; and if he makes that statement 
about the Government, is there any reason on earth why he should make 
it against the two Indian Members of the Tariff Board who made this 
recommendation? Is there any reason why Mr. Ginwala or Mr. Matthai 
should have more solicitude for England than they have for India? I 
think, Sir, that the Honourable Member should be careful of making 
charges and aspersions of that kind against two of his fellow-countrymen 
who have served this country very faithfully and well on the Indian 
Tariff Board. ) 

Now, Sir, let me get back to what I take the Honourable Member’s 
amendment to be. He has not said it in his amendment, but I under- 
stand his suggestion to be that if it can be firoved — in w’hat way it is 
not suggested — that Continental steel is up to British standard specifica- 
tions, then that Continental steel should come in at the basic rate of 
duty and should not be liable to additional rate of duty- Well, Sir, 
the Honourable Member, I think, has not fully understood the difficulties 
of this case. When the Tariff Board proposed that we should differentiate 
between British and non-British steel or rather between steel of Britttii 
liiaUufaotqre and steel of non-BJ^ittsh manufacture, they had in mind two 
difficulties- Oue was the- difficulty, that th^ did not want to do 
th^ eoad up untieoessarily the price of staddkrd^Mii 

Thev t4la ue-T^aiti what thqjr have said hee^ accepted 
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body which has considered the Beport including the Select Commit/tee' 
on the Bill, and the Legislative Assembly and the Government — they told 
us that it was quite impossible for practical reasons to differentiate be- 
tween standard steel and non-standard steel as suggested^ The ad- 
ministrative difficulties of working a differentiation of that kind are quite 
insuperable- But, Sir, the Tariff Board had another reason in proposing 
this differentiation. What they said eventually was, as Sir George 
Eainy pointed out this morning, that since it is impossible to differen- 
tiate between standard steel and non-standard steel, differentiate between 
British and non-British steel, because to all intents and purposes youn 
arrive at the same result. But, Sir, that was not the only reason which 
the Tariff Board had in view when they made this proposal. Another 
difficulty they were up against was the difficulty of prices. They found — 
and this is a finding on a question of fact which no one in this Council 
has got any right "to challengfe — they found that though British prices, 
prevailing in the first four months of 1926, may be taken as fairly re- 
presentative of the level of prices likely to obtain during the whole period 
of protection, that could not be said of Continental prices- They abso- 
lutely declined to commit themselves to any forecast whatsoever as to 
the future course of Continental prices and they pointed out that one of 
the great difficulties confronting the steel industry in India was the fact 
that the prices of Continental steel were lower than they should be owing 
to the operation in some countries of a depreciated exchange; and there- 
fore, by the device of differentiating between British and non-British steel 
they were able to kill two birds with one stone, so to speak ; they were able 
to secure cheapness of price for standard steel which was their main object, 
and they were able to meet this further difficulty arising from the m- 
stal^ility of prices of Continental steel the lower prices of which are very 
often due to depreciated exchanges These were the two objects which 
the Tariff Board had in mind- 

Now, let me revert to the Honourable Member's amendment- What 
he says is that where Continental steel can be proved to be of standard 
quality, let it in at the British rate- My first objection to that is 
that I do not see how it is to be worked- The Honourable Member 
himself admits that it is quite impossible to have in every one of our 
customs houses a metallurgical staff testing consignments of Continental 
steel and deciding whether or not they are up to British standard speci- 
fication- He gets over that difficulty by saying “M<ake your own rules. 
Tell the people who import Continental steel that they must bring evidence 
before you to show that the Continental steel is up to British standard 
specification.” Well, Sir, what evidence can they bring? Take the 
pojis. They could bring a certificate; they could say '‘Well, this steel 
is certified to be of British standard specification.” They do it now- 
Frequently consignments of Continental steel come in certified to be of 
standard quality; but what does the Tariff Board say? They say that 
the giendral buyer of steel in India has no organisation by which he can 
test the value of these certificates ; and, Sir, when I saw that statement I 
went to ii© Indian Stores Department. I paid “Is that statement 
correct? Is it a ^act that there is no organisation in India by which 
you can test value of certificates saying that Continental steel is of 
standard the Indian Stores Dej^artment inforiped mo 

that the statement was absolutely correct- They informed me that they 
had l^d to give up ©nti!tely buying in this counily Continental steel 'corti- 
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fied to be of standard quality because they could put no reliance at 
all upon the certificates and beca\]tee they had so many complaints from 
their customers* I noticed — and 1 dare say some Honourable Members of 
the Council have seen it too — only this morning in a Eeuter telegram a 
statement to the effect that £2,00,000 worth of steel supplied by the 
Continent, by Continental manufacturers, to the South African Eailways 
had been rejected by railway experts in South Africa as being entirely 
worthless- Now, Sir, the Honourable Member says that we should tell 
the general buyer “You have got to satisfy us that this steel is of standard 
quality*’' How can he do it? He gives us these certificates; and as 
I have shown, these certificates are useless. The only way of satis- 
fying yourself whether the steel is of standard quality or not would be 
o have it tested ; and the only place where we could test it would be the 
Metallurgical Test House at Alipore- The Honourable Member referred 
to our Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshedpur. What does he do? He 
tests every cadre of steel made by the Steel Company to see whether its 
chemical composition is all right. He tests rails to see whether they 
are of the right gauge, whether their strength is correct, whether their 
weight is correct, and so on, and anybody can get a certificate from 
that Metallurgical Inspector, but that only after the proper test is made* 
So that, if you pass this amendment, it would be open to any importer 
of Continental steel to produce a certificate or whatever it may be and 
claim the benefit which this amendment is intended to give, but doe's 
not give, and we shall be back in the position which everybody has 
accepted to be impracticable, namely, that we should have a metallurgical 
test in the Customs House. 

Then, the Honourable Member suggested “You may get certificates 
from your own Inspectors on the Continent to see that the Continental 
steel is of the standard quality.” That bring^s me back to another diffi- 
culty, but it is not a difficulty which we can get over in the way the 
Honourable Member suggested- I refer to the difficulty of prices- After 
all, what is this Bill intended to do? What is the primary purpose of 
this Bill)*^ It is to protect the steel industry in India- That is the 
only object, and discrimination between British and non-British manufac- 
ture is purely subsidiary, incidental to the main purpose which is to pro- 
tect the steel industry. What is the difficulty at the present moment? 
It is this, that owing to depreciated exchanges and other causes Conti- 
nental steel comes in at a price with w'^hich the Indian steel cannot com- 
pete- And that applies to standard steel as well as non-standard steel. 
And how does the Tariff Board try to meet it*^ They have so adjusted 
the duties that Continental standard steel which costs according to the 
evidence Es. 7 more than Continental non-standard steel will come into 
this country precisely at the same price as the British steel* Take 
structural sections. The fair selling price in India is Es* 120* The 
Continental non-standard steel is Es- 116 a ton and Continental standard 
IS Es- 123* Tatas sells its structural sections in the proportion of 50 
against standard and 50 against non-standard steel. It would get for 
half its production Es. 116 and on the other half Es- 123, and on an 
average Bb. 120 which the Tariff Board tells us is a fair selling price which 
it must get over its whole production in order to earn a proper return 
on its capital* And, Sir, what would happen if we adopted the Honour- 
able Mexpher^s su^estion? We should get more of this Continental 
steel, coming in bft Bs* 116 or less than Es* 120 and we should upset the 
whole scheme 6i tHe protection. 

D 2 
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Sir, I do not think that I need say any more* This proposal of the 
Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair is going to do very little to the Continental 
standard steel* Not much of it comes into this country* What does 
come in comes in precisely at the same rates as the British steel. We are 
not putting it to any disadvantage, we are merely depriving it of an ad- 
vantage which it gets owing to depreciated exchanges* When my Honour- 
able friend tries to prejudice the question by suggesting that the Bail way 
Board and the railway companies do not buy sufficient steel from the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, I must joint issue with him* Those 
representations of the Tata Company were examined most carefhlly by 
the Tariff Board and were rejected* The Tariff Board said that there was 
no force in them They did say that the designs of the bridgefs should 
be altered so as to enable the Tata Company to sell more bridge steel to 
the railways From that ste^tement the (Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair 
suggests that we have deliberately designed our bridges so as to prevent 
Tatas from competing. If the Honourable Member knew the facts he 
would not have fallen into errors of this kind What has happened is 
this* The Tata Company at present rolls a limited number of seetions* 
It does not like rolling small quantities of a large number of different 
sections. It likes to confine itself to a small number of sections* The 
sections which it rolls at present do not always fit our bridges, and it 
is for that reason that I hope to have standard designs for our railway 
bridges, and when we have standard designs, I hope that the Indian in- 
dustry will be able to roll the sections we require. But it would be 
wrong for us to try and supplement this scheme of protection, which is a 
carefully balanced, well thought out scheme of protection, by insisting 
imon the Government, the railway companies, the Eailway Board and 
the public utility companies all over India, buying the steel they require 
from the Tata Company, irrespective of prices, and that is what the 
Honourable Member suggests. 

Now, Sir, I have tried to show that this amendment is not gioing to do 
very much, that it is going to be extremely difficult to work and it is 
going to be harmful to the steel industry in India* I would ask the 
Council in dealing with this amendment to remember that our main 
object is to give the steel industry in India the protection it requires, and 
if the House accepts this amendment of Sir Sankaran Nair it will be 
committing a serious breach in that scheme* Sir, I oppose the amend- 
ment* 

The Honourable SABDAR SHIVDEV SINGH OBEBOI (Punjab : 
Sikh) : Sir, I rise to give my support to this amendment. I have carefully 
h^^rd the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member saying that if 
this amendment is adopted it would be impracticable to work, but still 
I remain unconvinced about the impracticability of the scheme and I there- 
fore rise to support this amendment. I will try to be very brief. The steel 
industry is a very important industry no doubt, and the interest which 
has been shown in both the Houses in the protection of this industry has 
been very great indeed. I would not like to conceal my feelings as to what 
would have hmn the fate of the ordy company in our country^ and that Is, 
the Tatas, Government not ocMne to its hejp in 1924 by |m8s5ti]p a 

in that year. I think thia^sl^uld be acramviedf*'^ 
and eVery Member of this House will«,}qiB with me 

ing our gratefulness for the measure of protaqfp3t^^^ was 
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Sir the only objection, the only grave objection which has been taken 
to the measure which is put before the House is this, that differential rates 
of duty have been fixed for British steel and Continental steel or non- 
British steel. This is the only thing which is taxing very hard the Swaraj- 
ists, the Moderates and others also, who feel that no differential treatni^t 
ought to have been given to the various kinds of steel imported mto this 
country. The Honourable Mr Rarnadas Bantulu expressed the view that 
by this measure an attempt has been made to kill two birds with one 
stone What I understood the moaning of that to be is this, that whilst 
providing a measure of protection for the Indian industry the framers of 
this Bib have given preference to or have protected or intended to pTOtect 
the steel industry of England. I do not see any objection to it myself. 1 
do not mind at all if out of the two birds one falls to the lot of India and 
the other to the lot of England. I find the interest of both eountnes, 
England and India, are knitted together. I find thev sink or swim together. 
The reasons which have been given for putting a different rate of duty on 
British steel, as I gath(>r from the speech of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member delivered in the Ass'^inbh , are given in this passage ■ 


“ The Tariff Board have absolutely declined to commit themselves to any forecast 
under this head. Then, Sir, they treat British steel and Continental as being different 
classes of steel. They tell us that to all intents and purposes British steel is equivalent 
to standard steel and Continental steel is equivalent to non standard steel. That is 
to say, British Steel is almost invariably up to British standard specification; on the 
other hand, Continental steel is ordinarily sold in (his country without any guarantee of 
quality at all. ...” 


and BO on. This shows that the preferential treatment proposed in this 
measure is only -on this ground that British steel is considered to be of a 
better quality than non-British steel. I admit this statement. T do not 
question it. I think, Sir, it will not be out of place if I mention a small 
incident about the opinion held by an English expert with regard to British 
steel and non-British steel. I was in England in 1920 and I happened to 
go to Sheffield to see the cutlery industry there. One of the engineers of 
that place happened to be my friend and he offered to show me the cutlery 
making industry, and he also had a talk with me on the question of steel. 
He remarked, — I very well remember it, — ^that the German steel is not 
very much inferior, but that it is equal to the Sheffield steel in quality. He 
also said that the method of tempering in Sheffield is so very different to the 
mefhod of tempering in Germany, that the blades tempered in Sheffield 
keep their sharpness of edge and also their brilliancy much longer than the 
Geiman steel Blades. I very well remember this, and I can say, though I 
am Tjot sn expert on tihSs point, that this is the opinion of a Sheffield 
engineer. He did not say that the steel made in Germany is very much 
inferior to the steel manufactured in Sheffield. This I have cited merely 
to show^^at an expert ttnnks abent the steel made in Sheffield and that 
mwlef irr Oenhany. Weii, Sir, I do not question the decision of the Tarfii 
BeM tae refftmis tlie ijiuMity of ettther Irtish steel or non-British eteel. 
Thct iwefarenlial^teecirtor^ I nndersttand, would TiaVe a detrimental 
oniiSEsiae ci^thej^iilldi of India. Of dourse, I knbw that s^es. 
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travelling trunks and boxes and such things are made in very large quanti- 
ties in some places in India. I know of two places, one in my own town 
of Sialkot and the other is Gujranw^ala. A very large number of iron safes 
and chests ^are manufactured there, and I think the men employed in that 
industry would number not hundreds but thousands, and I can say also that 
the trunk making industry in my own place employs thousands of men. 
I find that Continental steel is being used in many of these industries and 
the cost of manufacturing these articles would increase, and consequently 
the consumer will have to bear all this burden. I find, Sir, that these small in- 
dustries will also suffer if any preferential treatment is given to British steel. 
The amendment proposed by my Honourable friend is, I think, so innocent 
that there should not be any objection on the part of Government to accept it. 
If they base their decisions about the differential duty only on the ground 
that the quality of British steel is superior to that of Continental steel, and 
if measures could be adopted to find out the quality of Continental sfceel, 
if the Continental manufai^turers claim to produce steel of the same quality 
as that produced by British manufacturers, I do not think there will be 
€in> harm if Government accepts this amendment. After all. Sir, this will 
show that on the policy of free trade, other countries are kept on the same 
level as British people are kept, and this would go a long way to remove 
the suspicion which prevails in this country that every measure which 
Government brings forward is for its own gain or for the benefit of its 
own countrymen and not for the gain of India. In my humble opinion, 
Sir, I think I am for this principle that the popularity of Government should 
be promoted and that at every step it should be •maintained, because it is 
by popularity that the existence of any Government can be ensured, and 
I would lend my support to any measure w^hich will enhance the popularity 
of Government or remove from the minds of the people doubts as regards 
the measures which Government introduce. With these few words, Sir, 

I support the amendment which has been brought forward by the Honour- 
able Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The Honourable Kai Bahadur Lala EAMSAEAN DAS (Punjab : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by my friend 
Sir Sankaran Nair. The reason why I lend my support to this "amendment 
is that, as the proposed Bill is meant to give full protection to the Indian 
Steel industry, it will not be able to give that full protection unless this 
amendment is adopted, and the reason is this, because as at present 
proposed, in case the United Kingdom begins to manufacture non- 
standard steel and sends it out to India and dumps it on the 

Indian market, where will be the protection to the Indian industry? 
Govemnient should safeguard it. At present, Sir, as far as my 

iltfomiation goes, India consumes 12 to IB lakhs of tons of steel, 
out'^of which one-third comes from the United Kingdom, that is to 

say, about 4 * lakhs of tons come from the United Kingdom, and 
in ease the British manufacturers decide, as the Tata Iron and Stee| 
Company is now doing, to manufacture non-standard steel, how will the 
Govemm&nt protect the Tata Steel Company? At present, the price of 
the British specification standard steel is Es. 104 c.i.f. Indian ports, and 
the probable pripe at which the British firms can manufacture non^ 
standard steel and deliver it at Indian ports will be somewhere in the nCisii- 
bourhood of Es^ 94 or Es. 95 ; so there vhll be a difference of Bs. 7 per ton 
which will mean that tibe British non-standard could be sdi in India 
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at Es. 114 as against Ks. 120 which the Tariff Board considers as the fair 
price for the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and because I want 
protection should be given to the steel industry, I support is 
ment. 

The Honourable Sir GEOEGE EAINY : On a point of order, Sir I 
•submit that the observations which have fallen from the H-onourab 
Member have no connection whatever with the amendment actually un 
consideration. 


The Honourable the PEESIDENT : It is a little difficult for the .Chair 
i,o decide whether any observations on this amendment have any applica- 
tion to the amendment or not. Since I received notice of the amendment 
irom the Honourable Member four days ago, I have been trjdng to read 
some meaning into it. I have listened to his speech for over half an hour 
"to-day, and I must confess that I still find no meaning whatever in the 
terms of the amendment that he has drawn up. 

‘ The Honourable Mr. E. C. DESIKA CHAEI (Burma: General): Sir, 
I formally move the amendment which stands in my name. I move it an 
.arnendrneni. to the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend Sir 
Sankaran Nair. It reads thus : 


“ That the following new clause be inserted after clause 2, namely : 

‘ 3. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act no lesser rates of 
protective duty on .articles of British manufacture shall be imposed under 
this Act if it IS shown to the satisfaction of the Government of India or 
any other person appointed for that purpose by the Government according 
to the rules that may be made by the Government of India that there is 
no difference in quality between such articles of British and non-British 
manufacture as are being imported 


I want this clause to be substituted for the amendment of my Honourable 
friend, Sir Sankaran Nair. i am in agreement with the principle under- 
lying his amendment and I want my amendment for this purpose. It is 
necessary to have a statutory declaration in the Act itself that no British 
preference is meant by the scheme of discriminating protection. Sir, to 
one who reads the provisions of these sections and the actual effect it has 
upon standard steel from the continent as also the effect it has On the 
British manufactured standard steel and it is quite patent that a benefit 
is directly intended to be given to the British manufacturer. I do not mean 
to say that the benefit was intended to be given, but, as it is, w^e find that 
the benefit is given. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact. Now, no doubt 
the Government and the Honourable Members who spoke on behalf of 
iihe Government disclaim that they had any idea or intention of giving this 
'preference to British manufacturers, but it is necessary to make it quite 
clear that no preference is meant because as a matter of fact, we find that 
"there is preference in that there is an advantage to the British manufac- 
turer at leS/St incidentally. This has been accepted by the Honourable 
Members who spoke on behalf of the Government and in view of the fact 
that speaker after speaker in another placi has formed the same opinion about 
the intentions qf the Legislature in putting these differential dutie^, I think 
it is nec^azpr that ytp stiould ^ave some provision in the enactment itself 
TO belie the StsHiement that any British preference was meant by these 
preferential duties. Sir, that is the main ’object) I should think, of the 
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amendment of my friend, Sir Sankaran Nair. But there is the other ad- 
vantage also, that we should not shut out competition by excluding 
altogether Continental steel by branding it as an inferior sort of steel. We 
want that the same uniform rate of duty should be imposed on standard* 
steel, whether it comes from Great Britain or from the Continent. You 
exclude altogether the possibility of having Continental standard steel of 
the same quality as the British standard steel and which is cheaper and it 
is not desirable that wc should exclude it. I want that the principle of 
competition should exist between the British standard steel and standard 
steel which may be produced in Continental c< 4 untrie 8 and which may be 
imported. If you take away this principle of competition by assuring the 
British manufacturer of preferential treatment^ if the British manufacturer 
is assured of his position by a lesser rate of duty, then all the benefits which 
we expect from this sort of preferential treatment on economic grounds 
will surely go to the British manufacturer and not to the Indian industry 
as is expected, because I think, unless w^e have got this principle of com- 
j)etition coming in, it is not possible to adjust prices. No doubt, I quite 
see that the proper rate of duty should be something which is a mean 
between the basic duty and the highest duty which is proposed. But we 
find the Act as a whole throws overboard the weighted average system which 
w’ould have been more suitable to the conditions in India. But, in the 
absence of such a system, I want this provision to be made, so that taking 
this provision along with sub-clauses (2) and (8) which are there, ve 
shall have those provisos, which will operate to establish a medium rate 
between the lowest basic duty and the highest rate of duty. It is tlie 
effective operation of these two clauses that I w^ant by adding the clause 
which I now propose. In the one case this can be done by insisting that 
“ no lesser rates of protective duty on articles of British manufacture shall 
be imposed ” and in the other this can be done by inserting that articles 
not of British manufacture should not have imposed upon them a greater 
rate of duty than on articles of British manufacture. Then' the difficulty 
would be that when applying the provisions of the proposed amendment 
there would be a temporary period, after it is proved that articles of Conti- 
nental steel of certain kinds are of the same type as the standard steel. 
When that proof is afforded, there will be a further difficulty. You must 
have some rate of duty. The Act as it stands has got the higher rate as 
well as the basic rate. Then we must fall back upon the one rate till the 
inquiry which is contemplated by" sub-clauses (2) and (8) is completed. 
Then there is the possibility of r^ucing the duty under the provisions of 
sub-clause (3) and before the inquiry can be completed there is a period 
fOfiC which we have to make a provision. After the proof is afforded that 
Cei!ts4n articles of Continental type are of the same standard as British 
iigijanulactured articles, there is a period during which the inquiry has to 
be.jmfde under sub -clause (8). It is only during this short interval for 
a Ihpitod ^mber of articles that this htj^er rate ^ duty would prevail. I 
prefer ifckher rate of duty to having the basic duty dpring the interval 
because t^iese reasons. As it is, the protection given to the Indigenous 
industry is very precarious. And if duritig thi® period you have got a 
lowest mte rather than the highest rate of there is, the 

if the inqniiy qf the industry , gettipg extinct, 

duMg this and for partietdarrpa^rMs^ which 

to hit hard the oonBUtnejrs of standard fted peripd’, 
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tbe operation of the proposed clause. I think if a provision like this is 
put in, there will be an early chance of having the duty On Continental 
steel reduced, and I think it is quite necessary that the duty which is n<w 
levied on Continental steel and which is likely to deprive us of the benefit 
of lesser cost of production or of the various causes which would lower the 
price of British steel should be reduced; we ought not to be deprived of 
these benefits and if we ought to have them, the proper course is to have 
a system %^hereby we can have the rates of Continental steel reduced. 
With a view to provide for the interval, it is necessary that we must have 
either the basic rate or the highest rate before we can arrive at the medium 
rate.* I think the object of those people who proposed the weighted average 
system in a modified form can best be attained by introducing a clause like 
this and at the same time it will be made absolutely clear that the Legisla- 
ture and the Government of India are not prepared to accept this principle 
of British preference. Whether it is by the back door or the front dr or 
if we have a preference and if that preference is found in a Statute with 
the concurrence of both the Government and the Legislature, then you 
introduce that principle. T am objecting to the way by which that pre- 
ference comes. I think it is not desirable at this stage to introduce this 
principle of preference. You must take care to put it in black and white 
that this principle of preference has not been acceded to by the Legislature. 
Tt is on this ground more than on any other that T support the princiyde 
underlying this clause. The verbal changes which I propose in the amend- 
ment of Sir Sankaran Nair would make it less vague and they would meet 
the objection of the Honourable the Commerce IMember when he said that 
the provision is very vague. With these words, T commend this amend- 
ment to the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Further amendment moved: 

“ That for clause 3 proposed in the amendment of the Honourable Sir Sankaran 
Nair the following clause be substituted, namely : 

’ 3. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act no lesser rates of pro- 
tective duty on articles of British manufacture than on articles not of 
British manufacture shall be imposed under this Act if it is shown to the 
satisfacti<yi of the Gkivernment of India or any other person appointed' 
for that purpose by the Government according to the rules that may be 
made by the Government of India that there is no difference in quality 
between such articles of British and non-British manufacture as are being 
imported 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY : Sir, I propose to speak very 
briefly on what has fallen from the last three speakers. The Honourable 
Sardar Shivdev Singh Oberoi supported the amendment moved by the 
Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair mainly on the ground, I understood, that 
the smaller industries could obtain standard Continental steel at a lower 
price and that it would be beneficial to them. I can imderstand that 
argument, but I have always believed that the argument that was put 
forward in another place on behalf of the smaller industries was not 
they would buy Continental standard steel, but, on the contrary, that the 
non-etandacd steel was quite good enough for them. If I am correct in my 
h^iefcas !bo,.what these arguments really were, then I think the Eionour^e- 
W^emb^’sv^rgqinients faH to the ground. He. then went on to say that 
thanWen4v^ept was so innocent that he could.’ not imagine there could be 
aoospting it. Well, if what feU .fsomi the Hrmouxable .^ 
lailad to ,mAke cl^ to 1ihe„H«ncuaable .Mepaber 

Spit, .1 ,aoi va^aid^tlmb. liwre is Yery-li^^.Jb^!^- 
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that I should be able to do so ^ith any greater success. I will only 
very briefly reiterate the points. In the first place, there is the admi- 
.nistrative difficulty. You have to ascertain whether the steel is of standard 
quality and the only possible means of doing that is to have a metallurgical 
staff and a regular testing house in every port in India. There is no other 
way of doing it. The second difficulty is that owing to the Idw prices of 
steel in the Continent at present, if the standard steel from the Continent 
were admitted at the British rate of duty, it would mean for the present 
.a serious breach in the protection scheme, .and would lead to inadequate 
.protection for the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the steel industry 
4n India. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das supported the 
amendment because he thought it necessary in order to give adequate pro- 
tection to the steel industry in India. Well, you have, Sir, from the Chair, 
told us how difficult you found it to understand the amendment. But if 
it has the meaning which was ascribed to jt by the Mover, then the only 
possible effect it can have would be to admit a certain quantity of steel 
into India at a lower rate of duty and in that case it would make the pro- 
tection less adequate and not more adequate. 

Now, Sir, I think we are entitled to something a little more definite 
-than the amendment as it actually stands on the paper. I have looked 
at it two or three times. The best I can make of it is this. No protective 
duty at la special or differential rate is to be imposed. Take bars. There 
is a duty of Bs. 26 a ton on bars of British manufacture. That is .special 
to British bars and is different from the duty on non-British bars. There- 
fore, presumably, it is a special differential rate. Then we have the duty 
•of Es. 37 a ton on bars which are not of British manufacture. That is 
special for non-British and different from the duty on British. Here is 
another special differential rate. What the amendment proposes to do is to 
say, You shall not collect Bs. 26 a ton and you shall not collect Bs. 37 
a ton.^' In that case, I submit, Mr. President, tl^t we shall not be 
able to collect any duty at all. That seems to me of itself a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the amendment. That is the only meaning which I 
have been able to put on it after a considerable amount of examination- 

I come now to the amendment to the amendment which has been 
moved by the Honourable Mr. P. C. D. Chari. The object hedias in view 
is the exact converse of what is proposed by the Honourable Sir Sankaran 
Nair. The Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair wanted the standard steel im- 
^ported from the Continent to come in at the British rate. What Mr. 
^hari proposes is that the non-standard British steel should come in at 
lihte Continental rate. It is the exact converse. But it has been charaoter- 
'kiio of the somewhat paradoxical tone of this debate that the Honourable 
']fe. Chari, after having moved his clause as a substitute for Sir Sankaran 
'Noil's, proceeded to say that he entire! agreed and supported Sir Sankaran 
Nair's amendment. I submit, Mr. Presifent, that it is extremely difficult 
for any one on behalf of Government to reply to a debate of this kind. 
'Here* again, the fundamental objection is this. In order to give effect to 
what Mr. Cha^ wants you will have to test ^ery consignment steel 
imparted from (Slreht Britain with a view to finding out whether it is non- 
standard ste^l, beci^e this at least would eertain that no steerwould 
be imported into India with a formal certificate that it was non-standard 
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steel, especially when by so doing it would become liable to a higher rate 
ot duty. Therefore, you have got to test every consignment. I think that 
of itself will show that the proposals made are entirely impracticable. 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, 

' OF Burdwan (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : I suggest, Sir, that the 
question be now put. 

(The Honourable the President then rose to put the question.) 

The Honourable Sir SANKAEAN NAIR: I would like to reply, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member has no 
reply. 

The original question was : 

“ That clause 3 proposed in the amendment of the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair 
be inserted in the Bill.” 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“ That the clause proposed in the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Chari^ be 
substituted for that proposed in the amendment of the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The question is that that amendment be made 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question then is : 

” That clause 3 proposed in the amendment of the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair 
be inserted in the Bill.” 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : I want to speak on that, 
Sir Have I got no right of reply? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: ThB Honourable Member has 
6 ? M. no right of reply. 

The Honourable the President then put the question and the Council 
Miivided : 


AYES— 12. 

Desika Chari, The Honourable Mr 4 
P. C. 

Glovind Das, The Hopourable Seth. 
Mabendra Prasad, The Honourable 
Mr. 

Mjnmohandas Bamjl, Th 6 Hohourabte 
Mr. 

Huhherjl, The Hpppurable Srijut 
Loken^th. 

The Hbtt^rable Sardu* 

Shhrdev Singk 


Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

Ramadaa Pantulu, The Honourable 
Mr. V. 

Rama Rau, The Honourable Rao 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Roy Ohoudhnri, The Honourable Mr. 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sankaran Nair, The Honourable Sir 
Chettur. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai BaMbr 
Nalininath. 
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Ahdul Karim, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Manlvi. 

Akbar Khan, The Honourable Majon 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Bell, The Honourable Sir John. 

Bijay Chand Mahtab, The Honourable 
Maharajadhiraja Sir, of Burdwan. 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 

Sardar. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 

Maneckji. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 

Evans, The Honouraole Mr. F. B. 

Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 

Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 

Gray, The Honpurahle Mr. W. A. 

Habihullah, The Honourable Khan 

Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Haiti, The Honourable Mr, H. G. 

MeWatters, The Honourable IMr. 

A. C. 

The motion was negatived. 


Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Saiyad Mohamed. 

Misra, The Honourable Pandit Shyairt 
Bihari. 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Raja. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

Ranga Rao, The Honourable Raja- 
Sri Ravu Sweta^halapati Rama- 
krishna Bahadur, of Bobbili. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Harnam. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. M. 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A. L. 

Tek Chand, The Honourable Diwaii. 

Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Thompson. The Honourable Sir .John 
Perronet. 

Umar Hayat Khan. The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 

Wacha, The Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Edulji. 


Claus(3 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

The Honouhable the PRESIDENT : If any Honourable Members want 
me to put particular items in the Schedule I shall do so; otherwise the 
question before the House is that the Schedule stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 


The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY : Sir, I beg to move that the 
Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry 
in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces: General): 
Sir, being a business man myself I do not want to give my silent vote on 
this most important commercial measure. But, Sir, at the same time, 
at this late hour I do not want to take up much of the time of the House* 
by putting forward figures which have already been put before this House 
by many Honourable Members and also in the other place. I shall only 
m$ka a few general remarks. At the very outset let me point out that I 
and my party — I mean the OongresJ Party — in this House are not in any 
way Opposed to protection. From the very beginniiig we hh^e been ad- 
voaatipK protection from the platforms of the Indian National Congress. 
The policy of protection has been advocated forjeaps past and that m why 
in 1924, when the subject was for the first time brought before the Begisla* 
tive Assembly, Swaraj Party, though It Waft pMged to oppofte every 
measure bro<^t forward by the Government, .e^port^ tbe^ MU Jtor^pro- 
teetihg the Wlistry. But now the poa^on is quite T^he* 
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Bill which hss bcBZi brought to-day in this House does not merely ask 
for protection; it does something more and it asks for, Sir, differential 
.tteattnent for steel of British origin. The Honourable the Mover of this 
Bill said ‘in his fitst spefeoh that in 1924 the Tariff Board could not bring 
up such a measure. He further said that there were inan^ reasons for it. 
The Honourable the Commerce Member stated that this differential treat- 
ment means killing two birds with one stone. He said that it was going 
t6 giv^ us cheap standard steel and also to protect the Indian industry. 
He also gave reasons for that. But I say that these are not the real 
reasons owing to which this differential duty has been introduced. The 
reason is quite different, and it is that the British steel industry is collapsing. 
This was conclusively proved in the other House. In order to throw further 
light I will only quote from Hansard. In 1924 one Mr. Lambert asked 
Mr. Webb, the President of the Board of Trade, as to “ why the recent 
British tenders for the supply of 5 locomdtives to the Indian State rail- 
ways were higher in price than those of German and Italian firms In 
a supplementary question he put the whole thing straight : 

** May 1 tell my Right Honourable friend that the point is that the British manu- 
factures are unable to compete in India and Egypt with foreign manufactures, and that 
being so. it is a definite question for the Board of Trade.” 

From this and from many other sources the fact that the British steel 
industry is collapsing is quite clear and the differential treatment which 
has been introduced is mainly due to that. We want protection, no doubt, 
but we do not want this kind of protection. It is said that we must have 
standard steel. Well, Sir, it is a very, very old argument. We must have 
everything of a very superior nature. Mr. Lloyd George in his very remark- 
able speech, which has now become a historic speech, said that India must 
have the steelframe of the Civil Service. Now, it is desired that every 
house in India should have standard steel. But, Sir, everybody does not 
want standard steel. The Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu has pointed 
out that everybody does not require steel for building Howrah bridges or 
railway lines. India has enjoyed — ^I mean the consumer in Indian — the 
benefit of the cheap Continental steel for about t50 years and now he 
will have to pay a higher price on kinds of steel — ^bars, beams, plates, 
sheets, etc., — and, Sir, in the case of sheets even 100 per cent, higher. 
Then, where is the guarantee that the cheap Continental steel will not come 
into India under the British trade mark? The Honourable the Commerce 
Member tried to meet this point in his speech, but he was not at all con- 
vincing. In 1924 Great Britain imported steel from the Continent to the 
extent of 25 lakhs of tons. Now, where is the guarantee that this steel, 
which Great Britain is importing, will not find its way into India under the 
British trade mark? He cOuld not give any such guarantee to us. In 
view of this I am tempted to wish for a dependency, just as Great Britain 
has in India, where I could have dumped cheap Continental steel under 
the Indian trade mark. But, unfortunately, we are not in that position. 
Our country is a dependency itself and so we can only dream of such 
things. But an equally important question is whether after such a great 
hurden on the oonSumeffS, the present steel industry of India is being pro- 
tected adequately? To-day, of the total quantity of steel imported intb 
this country, Sd per cent.^ is ‘of British* origin] and when this is praOtteally, 
ei^ptedtircto^enhano©^ do yonj:tMnki that^ i^e Indian steel indii|W 
witi. My HoncSia^te ‘ friend, Sfr Stano*™ 

Msf spiSbh shbttli 
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our nose into everything and that we should accept expert opinion whert 
it is offered. I may be permitted to point out to him that the quertion 
is which is the expert opinion? The Tariff Board recommended one thing 
in 1924-25 and what they are recommending to-day is entirely different 
from that. May I ask Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy or the Honourable the 
Oommerce Member, who also wants us to accept expert opinion without 
demur as to which opinion we should consider to be expert — ^the opmiom 
which was expressed in 1925 or the opinion which is being expressed to-day ? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY ; Both. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS i And if next or some time 
after that, or after 7 years the Tariff Board comes out with a different 
scheme altogether, you will again accept it as expert 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : We will consider 
that then. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : You will consider it in the way 
■you are doing to-day. The whole question, to me, is as clear as daylight 
md it is that we are being cleverly made to commit ourselves to a policy 
of Imperial Preference and that is one Of the reasons why we are opposing 
the Bill. In the other place the Honourable the Commerce Member was 
able to win over Mr. Jinnah to his side and I say that on account of his 
supporters in that popular Chamber he was able to have the Bill passed. 
But Mr. Jinnah could not give a reply, let me point out to the Honourable 
the Commerce Member, to the question whether this Bill embodied Imperial 
Preference or not. He began by saying that it did not embody Imperial 
Preference and ended by saying, ‘‘ Opposing it is Imperial Preference it 
is for the good of my country.'’. Therefore, I will again repeat that this 
is Imperial Preference pure and simple. The Honourable the Mover of the 
Bill said that as soon as Indian conditions required, the preferential duties 
will be abolished. I do not know whether they will be abolished when 
Indian conditions required or when the conditions of Great Britain permitted 
its abolition. Therefore, I say personally and on behalf of my party that, 
though we ourselves are for protection of the steel industry, we are opposing 
this Bill only because it is a measure which is intended to help the British 
steel industry and not India. 


The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAK HAYAT KHAN: Sir, 
those who are advocates of German steel to-day and are Anxious that it 
should come to our country would not advocate its use in this country if 
that steel had passed through any part of their bodies or that of their 
friends or comrades during the War. At the time when we were supplying 
men and fighting in Elanders and when Germans were bombarding us, 
others who were traders were making money hand over fist. What do they 
know, Sir, about the troubles that we were faced with in the War? We 
are only thankful for the Imperial connection which unfortunately is being 
run doipen in the debate to-day by a certain class of people who do not like 
to be membei^ of the British Empire. I ask such people to think for a 
moment that if the British Empire had not saved us, where would we all 
have h^n to-day? Would we be standing in this Chamber and talking like 
this? The whole country would have been overrun, and perhaps like some 
people in Bast Afnea who were rendered is^ve during .the Qkrtmik 
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regime, our voices which we have been raising to-day would have been- 
completely silenced. One of the reasons why I have been opposing all> 
these amendments is that I do not like to put our money into the hands 
of our enemies. Why should we not give that money to our saviours and . 
friends — the British, who will have a better navy and a better army to come 
and help us when we require it again? 

' The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The que^ion is : 

" That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry 
in British India, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” , 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock On Thursday, the 
8rd March, 1927. 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Thursday^ 3rd March, 1927. 


^riie Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


PESOLUTION RE OPENING OF NEW RAILWAY STATIONS 
BETWEEN MADRAS AND ARKONAM. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution which stands 
in my name: 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that between Madras 
and Arkonam on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway there should be a railway 
station for every two miles and that new stations should be opened in places where this 
distance is exceeded.” 

Sir, my object in moving this Resolution is twofold. Firstly, to prevent 
overcrowding and consequent spread of diseases in Madras, by providing 
facilities for suburban traffic, and secondly, to promote cheap and easy 
transport of agricultural produce from village parts to Madras, with a 
view to a favourable market being found for the same. 

Sir, it is a notorious fact that Madras is highly congested and heavily 
overcrowded. The late lamented Dr. T. M. Nair, whose . activities in 
politics, both parochial and provincial, are too well-known to need any 
mention here, once described Madras as the deathtrap for the mufnssalites. 
This description is as true to-day as it was nearly a quarter of a century 
ago when it was first given expression to. The Government of Madras and 
the Madras Corporation had discussed various proposals to relieve conges- 
tion in the city and had finally come to the conclusion that migration of 
the Madras population to the suburbs w^as the one and onl^ solution of 
this problem. Unfortunately, Sir, the two Company-managed Railways 
that serve the city and the suburbs, viz., the South Indian Railway and 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, were unable or reluctant, 
which it is I cannot say, to meet the serious situation caused by the conges- 
tion in the city. The South Indian Railway, with its single metre gauge 
line and inordinate delays in crossings, was practically of no use, though 
it ran into the heart of villages and towns all along the line and was con- 
sequently found to be favourable for suburban migration. When the 
Railway Company was then asked to double the line, they, with th^ir 
usual indiffetence, said that the case could be met by providing more 
crossing stations. Accordingly, three crossing stations were provided 
between Madras and Pallavaram, a distance of 15 miles and two tnote 
beyond that up to Chihgleput, and though they had greatly helped the 
suburban migration on this line, the delay and inconvenience to suburban 
passengers still remtain thq same as before. In these days of advanced 
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facilities for transport of passengers, when steamships and railways have 
become back numbers and ferial flights have come to replace them, 
the Honourable Members will be surprised to hear that under the 
benign British Government in India, the South Indian Eailway 
administration do run even now suburban trains at the record rate 
of 7 miles an houj ! It was only after frequent representation to 
the railway authorities and constant agitation in the press that^ the 
Eailway administration have undertaken to double the line now and 
adopt the scheme of electrification of trains for suburban service. Now, 
turning to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway, it was originally in- 
tended to be a strategic line and so it traverses plains and forests far from 
towns and villages. Though this Eailway can give a faster train service, 
having a double line up to Arkonam, and more convenient accommodation 
too, it has this disadvantage, namely, that people have to walk long dis- 
tances before they can reach the railway stations or engage carts or other 
conveyances, which is an additional expense. So, wherever there were 
villages in close proximity to the railway stations, they were all colonized 
by the citizens of Madras* The suburban service now extends up to 
Arkonam, a distance of 42 miles from the cit\. There are many rail- 
way employees and labourers and other officials coming to Madras daily 
to attend to their avocations and returning home in the evening, imder- 
going this inconvenience of having to walk several miles both ways. Again, 
there are many officials who own their lands and houses in villages and 
have their business in Madras daily, who are prevented from residing in 
their own homes and villages, on account of the inconveniences above 
referred to. In spite of all that, Sir, the suburban traffic has increased 
by leaps and bounds during the past B) years. Officials, merchants, 
labourers and others, in their anxiety to escape from the jaws of death, 
prefer to live outside the city undergoing all these inconveniences. In 
order to convince the House of the popularity of the suburban traffic, 
in both these Eailways, I will quote some figures* We are always told 
that our figures are unreliable but official figures cannot be depended upon 
either. For, in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Eailways, dated the 20th January, 1926, Vol. II, No. 6, the figures for 
season and vendor’s tickets are given* Heaven knows why these two 
altogether different kinds of earnings have been clubbed together and why, 
after the year 1923-24, the figures have been included under each class of 
passenger earning^. I fail to see how income from vendor’s tickets can 
be classed under passenger eaminsfs- Well, be that as it may, the figures 
disclose considerable satisfaction with, .and wide popularity of, the suburban 
traffic. In the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway line, the number 
of season and vendor's tickets rose from 762 in 1910 to 1,495 in 1924-25 
and the earnings from Es. 25,000 to Es. 1,28,000 during the same period. 
In the South Indian Eailway, the number of season and vendor's tickets 
rose ft*om 1,195 in 1910 to 2,491 in 1924-25 and the earnings from 
Es.61,000 to Es* 1,92,000* While in the two systems of Eailways, the 
number increased in equal proportion, the earnings from the South 
Indian Eailwav and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway were 
in the proportion of 3:5. So, the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail- 
way had' materially benefited by its suburban traffic. 

In the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Baihvay the increase on t}|i number of season tickets 
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is proportionately the same as in the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Hallway, while the earnings were proportionately 4ess. So, it stands 
to reason that the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway ought to 
provide more facilities and more conveniences to suburban passengers. I 
understand and am subject to correction that, after the war, 4 new sta- 
tions were directed to be opened between Madras and Arkonarn and two 
have already been opened between Madras and Trivellore, a distance of 
26 miles and these stations have since been confirmed, being both popular 
and profitable- This f[ivos a station for every two miles up to^ Trivellore, 
but be 3 /ond that, it is four miles between each station, or a little less- 
] understand there w'as demand from the villagers beyond Trivellore 
for a station being opened between mile No. 3T and 32 and about 4 or 
5 years ago, a memorial was sent to the Agent on the subject and no steps 
have been taken as yet. Unless the Eailway Company provides more 
facilities for suburban passengers and provides more stations at convenient 
distances, the suburban traffic will go dowm- In the Bombay side, there 
1 .S a station for every one mile on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
line, and in the Calcutta side, there is a station for ever}" two miles. 
Furthermore, Sir, the average lead of third class passengers in the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Eailw'ay line w’as 34 miles in 1910, it rose up 
to 37 miles in 1919-20 and it has come dowm to 32 in 1924-25- Apart 
from the subsequent rise in fares, wffiich may be said to be one of the 
contributory causes for this decrease in traffic, there is every reason to 
suppose that want of traffic facilities is also responsible for this decrease. 
People w"ere not prone to travel much more frequently paying higher fare 
and walking longer distances than before. Still, the new station asked 
for is within the lead and third class traffic has not abated in this area- 

Another aspect of this question is, as I have stated above, from the 
view-point of the a^Hc*ulturist- It will be remembered, Sir, that for 
nearly 25 miles on either side of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eail- 
way line, there is no railway communication. There is ample scope for 
feeder lines in the Madras Presidency more than in any other. The 
poor agriculturists in the interior have absolutely no means of getting 
favourable rates for their produce, and if they take it to Madras, whatever 
gain they may make there is eaten up by cartage and other expenses- 
Sir Clement Hindley in his recent budget speech said : 

“ The keynote of the programme we a^e now working to is the filling in of the 
interstices of the net work of trunk lines with useful branches and feeders so that the 
railway service may be brought right to the door of the agriculturist and the rural 
population.” 

I think. Sir, that before this becomes nn accomplished fact, which is 
a matter of time and money and delay at every step, the opening up of 
more stations at convenient distances, thus minimising lead and cost of 
cartage, etc-, will be the first and foremost step in the direction of the 
Eailway Board translating their desire to help the poor agriculturists into 
action. After all. Sir, these new stations will not cost the company much- 
An annual recurring expenditure of Ks. 500 foi: establishment, etc., say, 
one station master on Bs. 20 per mensem, for that is the handsome minimum 
pay trhat is paid by the company for their staff, plus Es- 10 for a porter, 
pltis Es. 10 for oil and other contingencies, in all Es. 40 per mensem or 
Be. ,480 or Bs» 500 in round figures per annum and an initial expenditure 
of about that sum is all that may be required to start a trial station. 
Three or four tickets sold t6 Madras daily will meet this expense. So, 
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I thiak if there is any public demarui for more stations, the company 
would do well to open trial stations, to work them for a year or two, 
and then confirm or give them up, according as they are profitable or 
otherwise. That is the only way they could meet the popular demand* 
Instead, they plead a number of excuses and finally shelve the whole 
matter. 

Before conclude, Sir, I wish to say one word. This House has 
already been sufHcientl} reminded that questions of a loccd character ought 
to be dealt with by the Local Advisory Committees. So far as I know, 
these local Committees serve only certain vested interests and the dumb 
millions, the rural population, have no means of approaching them. So, 
their cries have always been cries in the wilderness. The Passengers’ 
Associations who have their representative in these Advisory Committees 
■ate, I understand, tied down to certain limitations and restrictions. They 
are only expected to deal wdth passenger comforts, train alterations and 
the like, and besides they are not statutorily constituted bodies represent- 
ing rural and agricultural interests. We, who are representing tlie public, 
can only bring these grievances before this Council and ask for redress. 
There being no other alternative open to us, such Eesolutions are brought 
before this House. As I have said times without number, the Company- 
managed Eailways, on whom the initiative rests in all such matters, are 
irresponsive and irresponsible and unless the Bail way Board goads them 
into action, they are not likely to move fast and keep pace with the times. 
Until such a time arrives, when the executive .are subject to the control 
'Of the Legislatures and w^hen a just and equitable distribution of the 
varied interests in this country is secured in all the Committees and Coun- 
-cils, and when their decisions are made binding on the Eailway and other 
ardministrations, I am afraid the Government of India will have to shew 
some indulgence to Honourable Members to have such grievances venti- 
lated through this House and redress obtained. 

With these words, Sir, I commend this Eesolution for your kind accept- 
ance. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT (Commerce Secretary); Last 
week, Sir, also at the instance of the Honourable Mover, we discussed the 
question of suburban developments at Mangalore* To-day we are asked 
to discuss the question of suburban train services in Madras. I do not 
imagine that this (House is very much interested in these suburban gfrouses 
from the Madras Presidency, and I will try to be as brief as possible. 

I will first give the facts. The distance from Madras to Arkonam is 
4S miles. On this length there are 16 railway stations. There are 
actually 9 stations on the first 18 miles- In the last 25 miles there 
are 7 stations, but stations are nowhere more than 4 miles apart- 

Now, Sir, in determining the number of stations on a particular length 
of Jiue Several points have to be considered. First of all, there is the 
question of cost, on which the Honourable Mover seems to be somewhat 
misinfo'rmed. It actually costs Bs. 70,000 t«!> build a single staMou of 
the simplest type, that is, an ordinary flag station without any arsifange- 
ments for icsro3Sin|f* If you have platforms and an over-bridge, which are 
rkthei* neo4^eary dn a suburban line, it costs tWo lakhs or mote* llien ‘jrdiii 
have the annual working expenses, which Afe not Es- 500 a year as the 
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Honourable Mover supposes, but may be anything from Es- 5,000 upwards 
a year for each station. Before undertaking this additional recurring and 
non-recurring expenditure, the railway ^administration naturally have to 
consider very carefully whether it is justified by traffic requirements-. 
They cannot open a station one year and shut it the next, as a sort of test 
station, to the extent that the Honourable Member suggests. 

Next you have got the conflicting interests of different groups of passen- 
gers. You have got to remember that every additional stopping place 
would slow down considerably the time of the local services- It takes- 
time to slow down a locomotive, to halt and to get up speed again. You 
have got to weigh, therefore, the conflicting interests of different groups of 
passengers- On the one hand, there are the few people who would like the 
train to slop at some small wayside place, and, on the other hand, there 
iire the very much larger number who want to get on to their journey ’’s end. 
You cannot always be stopping- Piiuta facie the distribution of stations 
on this railway seems to be very suitable- You have got them close 
together, about every two miles, for the first 18 miles from Madras, and^ 
afterwards, quite naturally and properly as one might expect, they begin 
to string out a bit. 

However, this is a local matter, and as the Honourable Mover atiiti' 
cipated, I regard it as a question of local demand, on which I submit this 
House is really in no position to express an opinion- It is a matter, as 
t}j(^ Honourable IMover himself suggested, which could more properly be 
discussed in the Local Advisory Committee to the Eailway. 1 understand 
that the Honourable Mover is dissatisfied with the constitution of the 
Local Advisory Committee in Madras, and I agree that it seems to be a 
misfortune to Madras, and T might add to this House, that the Honourable 
Mover is not himself a member. However, I can assure the House that 
the local railway authorities are fully alive to the position, and are care- 
fully watching the needs of suburban traffic round Madras. The Honour- 
able Mov('r has himself said that quite recently they have successfully 
opened two now stations on this line, and with increased demand there 
is no doubt they will open more. And I may also add that their interest 
is being further stimulated by the development of motor omnibus traffic 
round Madras, whieft is assuming large proportions, and which is an addi- 
tional local complication affecting the number of stations on the suburban 
lines which this House is quite unable to assess- That also is a purely 
local matter. I also understand that the improvement of the local ser- 
vices on this very line has recently been before the Advisory Committee. 

I am not well acquainted with Madras. The Honourable Mover will correct 
me if I am wrong, but 1 am told that one serious obstacle to the improve- 
ment of the service on this line is the need for an overbridge at Elephant 
Gate Eoad, instead of the existing level crossing, and that is one of the 
things that cause considerable delay in getting trains out ^of Madras. 
There have been difficulties with the Madras Corporation, but I am given 
to understand that through the influence of the Local Advisory Committee, 
these difficulties may be overcome. That at any rate, shows that the 
Local Advisory Committee has a certain value. 

Well, Six, I think we may safely leave this matter to the local railway 
authorities acting in consultation with their Advisory Committee* In 
fact, I think that we in this Council are hardly called upon to express an 
opinion on such a very local matter as the p umber of stations on a 
suburban line- Sir, 1 oppose the motion. 
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The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Offleial) : Sir, when I first saw this Eesolution I had 
a mind to put down an amendment to the effect that throughout the length 
and breadth of the country there should be stations two miles apart and 
that the train should stop at every one of them for at leaat, say, five 
minutes; hut I meant, Sir, when moving this amendment, to say that **this 
amendment of mine is unworkable and ridiculous and so I withdraw it". 
But as the Eesolution itself is also of such a nature, I would have asked 
my Honourable friend to withdraw his Eesolution, as I withdraw my 
amendment. But this I have not done. However, I have said what I 
wanted to say, and I would ask the Mover to withdraw his Eesolution, and 
I think the whole House will be very pleased if he does so. 

The Honouhable SAIYID ALAY NABI (United Provinces West : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, may I tell the Honourable Mover of this Eesolution 
that my difficultv- in this case has been rather great. As the Honourable 
Member read out his speech, it was very difficult for me to follow him 
through all the rea=;oning and arguments which he gave in support of the 
proposition that he moved before the House, and still more to follow the 
facts and figures. 1 think, Sir, in a case like that it is very difficult to 
come to an independent judgment, and 1 think it would be for the good 
of the Council if a speech like that were to be distributed among the Mem- 
bers before they arc asked for opinions in the matter. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAEI (Burma: General): Sir, 
at first T wanted to give a silent vote on this Eesolution, but I find that 
there are some good points in the recommendation which is proposed to be 
made by this Eesolution. We are told that there are these Local Advisory 
'Councils, and rny friend, the Honourable Dr. Eama Eau, has explained 
what the Local Advisory Council consists of. In fact originally when this 
line was constructed, T take it, it was meant to be a strategic line; and from 
my own experience of this part of the country, I say that the lines were 
so constructed and the stations wore so located as to place the stations 
as far away from the distant villages as possible. The result is no doubt 
now that at some of these stations you will find villages springing up, and 
as for the more important villages, the villagers have to get down at some 
stations or other which are named after the villages and ’which are miles 
from the station, so that they can go to their homes: and I think it is 
high time that these distances ought to be removed by locating the stations 
more favourably. But as it is, in those places where stjations have been 
located, villages have sprung up and it is not desirable to disturb those 
stations. But we have got a large area where there is no possibility of 
finding railway communication except by going to these few stations which 
ate on this J^ne between Madras and Arkonam. I know, Sir, the villagers 
are put to a considerable difficulty in going to the railway stations because 
they have not got even proper road communications to these places. No 
doubt the district U well provided with roads, but people have to go a long 
wav and along a somewhat circuitous wav to reach' tho^e roads which lead 
to Madras, and then, as it is, the roads not being near the railway stations, 
the traffic is more largely attracted by motor traffic which Has recently cotne 
into vogue there. Sir, as it is, these poor villagers can illaflord to pay 
the motor chatges, which are more burdensome than the railway charges, 
and in the interests of the agriculturists it is absolutely essential that we 
ought to have stations which are more easily nipoessible ; and if we locate 
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'these stations at places where these villagers can have easy access, it is 
necessary to locate more stations : and that will come to the same thing 
as is suggested by my friend, the Honourable Dr. Eama Eau, because if 
you locate these stations within a distance of two miles from each other, 
there will be some sort of facility afforded to these villagers who will have 
to take a long way to go to the main roads to catch these motor buses and 
to go to Madras. Apart from that, we have got a largo cooly population 
going all the way from Arkonam to Madras mostly every day, and these 
people find that they have to walk long distances before they can get to 
a train; and the difficulty can thus be appreciated when wo see that these 
coolies who have to go to Madras have to get up very early to catch trains 
so that they may be in time for their work in Madras and places round 
•about Madras f 

An Honourable Member: Why cannot they go by lorries? 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAEI : I have! already explained 
that motor lorries cannot be secured at places along the railway line, 
and it is only on the main roads where they can find motor lorries. If they 
have to take an liour or two to get to motor lorries, how can they be in time? 
And then Madras is so largely congested that there is a tendency for the 
people to go and live in some ot these suburban parts, and as it is, in 
several of those places whore you have got stations, people w^ho have got 
their permanent work in Madras have settled down, and at some of these 
places which are not provided with railway stations, there are very good 
facilities for such colonies for people who have to go to Madras every dav. 
It would very greatly assist in relieving the congestion in Madras, and the 
agricultural population will also be greatly relieved; and I think that a 
matter of this Idnd is sufficientlv important not to be entrusted to the Local 
Advisorv Councils which are not meant for taking away a large share of the 
responsibility of the Central Government in these matters. No doubt in 
regard to small matters which require inquiries as regards the conveniences 
of the public or the location of one station or another or the provision of cross- 
ings and all that in a few places, the Local Advisory Council may be expected 
to look after them. But a matter of this kind involves a fairly large amount 
of expenditure, though I do not admit that it would cost so much as has been 
put forward bv the Honourable Mr. Corbett. As it is, no doubt, for a flag 
station it w^ould cost so much, but I find in several parts these stations con- 
sist of small bunks or disused railwav carriages which are made into small 
railway stations for the booking clerk or station master. As a matter of 
practice you find this all along the lines. I do not see why a small begin- 
ning like that should not be made in these places. We do not want to be 
too ambitious in having these small amenities. If \ou make a modest 
beginning by having such sort of stations at least, it will go a long way to 
help these agriculturists, as well as clerks and other employees, w^ho, on 
account of their small pay, find it impossible to find accommodation in 
Madras, haying regard to the rise in rents. Bents have trebled from 1912 
onwards, and it is not possible for people with a small pay to find the 
requisite accommodation. Now, that theory Has become a recognised fact. 
In spite of all the facts and figures it has been practically accepted by all 
the Governments, and the Central Government particularly, that the cost 
■of living in Madras is very cheap in spite of the facts and figures which will 
-go to show that this is* a fallacy and that Madras is as costly, if not coatlier, 
iihan some of the other Presidency-towns which are considered to be costly. 
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Under thene circumstances, it will really be a great boon to the employees,, 
as well as to the agriculturists, to have stations at a distance of two miles 
from each other, not because the people who can come to these stations 
can very well have a saving of two miles, but because a good deal of traffic 
which is not attracted to the railway will be attracted by locating these 
struction of the station called Uttarpara, including quarters for the station 
which naturally gets diverted to other channels and not to the Eailways. 
With these words, I heartily support the Besolution. 

The Honourable Bao S\hib Dr. U. EAMA EAU: Sir, the estimate 
given by the Government Member who opposed me was Es. 70,000. That 
estimate, Sir, is a very high estimate. I know, Sir, that the cost of con- 
struction of tlie station called Uttarpara, including quarters for the station 
staff, as submitted by the railway authorities, came to approximately 
Es. 45,000. That ‘station is a third class station with waiting room for 
passengers and all that, so that the estimate of Es. 70,000 is really too much. 
As my friend Mr. Chari has just now said, an unused railway carriage or 
one or two railway carriages could be used for a trial station or flag station. 
In that way the station could be tried for six months, and if it pays, a better 
station could be provided afterw’ards. There is no necessity for spending 
Es 70, OCX) for a flag station. The estimate for the maintenance charges, 
which the Honourable Member gave, is also too much. I do not think the 
station master of a flag station gets more than Es. 25 or 30 and the 
pay^ of a porter is only Es. 10 or 12 On the South Indian Eailway, a 
station master does the work of the station master, ticket collector, ticket 
checker and everything else. You can get a station master and menial staff 
for a trial station at not more than Es. 50. Then, for my not being on the 
Advisory Committee, I am thankful I am not, and even if I were on tHe 
Committee, I could do nothing because the Advisory Committee is constitut- 
ed in such a way that their advice would not be taken bv the Agent. As 
regards motor traffic, there is no motor traffic at all in these parts. Motor 
traffic only extends from Madras to Poonamalle on the South Indian Eail- 
way So far as the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway Company is 
concerned, there is no motor traffic along their line. As my friend 
Mr Chari said, stations are 10 to 20 miles apart. Motor traffic can never 
compete with railway traffic at all. As for the question of the Elephant 
Gate crossing that has nothing whatever to do with this question. That is 
^Iv an overbridge between Wall Tax Eoad and the railway goods station. 
That bnq nothing to do with the development of suburban traffic whatso- 
ever So, with these remarks. Sir. I do not see any reason whv the Mem- 
ber in Charge of the Eailway Department should not accept my Besolution. 


The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question is: 

TH«»t th© following Re'jolution be adopted ; 


Thi# Conned rpcommendis to the Governor General in Conned that between* 

the Madras and Soixthem Mahratta Railway there 
u ^ KadwRv Station for ©very two ipiles and thnt new siationa 
snonld foe opened in places where this distance is exceeded 




The motion waa negatived. 



EESOLUTION RE MANAGEMENT AND UPKEEP OP FISH-CUEINGi 
YAEDS IN THE MADEAS PEESIDENGY. 


The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Eesolution which stands . 
in my name : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the management 
and upkeep of fish-curing yards in the Madras Presidency should be taken up by the 
Central Government.” 

I fear, Sir, that this Eesolution might be somewhat uninviting and prosaic 
to this House from the view point of its topical interest. But there is a 
story behind it which I am sure will be of some interest to this Council 
if my Honourable colleagues would care to listen to it. I propose to tell 
the House the sad tale of a very interesting community in the Madras 
Presidency which at one time was piymg a very flourishing trade but whose 
condition is now very miserable. The tale is indeed so harrowing that I 
have no doubt that it might perhaps melt even the hearts of my bureaucratio 
friends over there. The fishermen community in the Madras Presidency 
IS a fairly large community. Fortunately, they are not reckoned among the 
depressed classes. They occupy a fairly high social position from the view 
})oint of the caste privileges. I do not know the conditions in other parts 
of India It may be that in Bengal from which province a great poet Kali- 
da‘^a came, the fishermen may be a depressed class, if his description of 
them in his famous drama Sahuntala is true, but the position of fishermen 
in Madras is far from that Kalidasa assigned to them in Bengal. They are 
respectable and interesting community. This community is responsible for 
carrying on a very important industry in the province of Madras, namely, 
the fishing industry. Before the introduction of the salt tax, this industry 
was carried on with the help of what they called the “salt earth. “ This 
salt earth is nothing but earth impregnated with salt which the women of 
this community used to gather in the hot season from low-lying saline 
landsi and from this earth they used to manufacture a sort of crude salt 
by dissolving it in water and evaporating the fluid either by boiling or by 
exposure to the sun. By that means they used to manufacture what is 
calli?d “earth salt”. With this salt they used to cure fish of small dimen- 
sions. With regard to larger fish they used to buy salt from the bazaar 
and used to cure the bigger fish. By this means they were making a very 
decent living and were also carrying on a fairly large trade. With the 
introduction of Act YII of 1840, if I am right, stringent regulations Were 
introduced with regard tb the use of this earth salt and the utilisation ol 
salt earth for making or manufacturing earth salt was made punishable. 
These provisions were made still more stringent by the introduction of Act IT 
of 1878. At that time, having regard to the importance of the industry in 
Malabar and South Canara and also having regard to the fact that the 
fishermen in these parts were found not to have recourse to illicit use of 
this earth salt, these two districts were exempted from the operation of 
that Act. But later on they were also brought under the Act and earth 
salt was made contraband, and the use of it for curing fish was also made 
punishable. Then as time went on the duty on salt was enhanced and ft 
became practically impossible for the poor fishermen to pursue their here- 
ditary occupation of curing fish with cheap salt, and salt was essential'' 
as a preservative of fish. Fish in those narts of the country is the only 
nutritive food which the poor people could get, and therefore not only tradV 
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suffered by the restrictions imposed on the use of cheap salt, but the cost of 
edible fish also became prohibitive. The Government realised the difficulty 
of the situation and they adumbrated a policy wherein they undertook the 
responsibility of establihhing some public fish yards in important fishing 
centres along the coast. The object of these yards is firstly, to improve the 
condition of the fish-curing industry and secondly, to protect their own 
salt revenue. Ultimately the latter object seemed to have been kept in 
view much more than the former. My Honourable friends may not know 
wiiat a fish-curing yard is. It is an enclosure fenced all round, with a 
shed in the middle, where salt is stored and supplied duty free, merely 
at the cost price of it, together with transport charges, to those who cure 
fish. The fish has got to be cured within these yards. Certain restric- 
tions were imposed and certain rules were framed for the curing of these 
fish. The whole "of the curing has got to be done in the yards and the 
fish has to be kept there for tw'o or three days until the salt is dissolved and 
they become dry and these operations are carried on under the supervision 
of, and strict watch of, departmental officers. Therefore, the industry 
suffered greatly. Apart from that it had a tremendously depressing effect 
upon the fisherman as a class. It might interest the House to know that 
in this community both the men and wnmen and children are equally 
industrious and the whole of the curing operation is conducted by the women 
and children. They all toil. The catching is the vocation of the man and 
curing is the job of the women and children. These w^omen and children 
by traditional habit were accustomed to carry on their profession in sheds 
near their houses, because it was an essentially cottage industry. As they 
were a timid class of people they were reluctant to carry it on in public 
places and to have any direct intercourse with officers in uniform. So they 
were very shy in going to these yards. The men could hardly be spared 
for they h{\d to be in the w^ater to catch fish. In these yards they had 
to construct their own sheds to keep the fish, therefore, the cost of putting 
up these sheds to cure the fish and the difficulty of women being induced 
to go to these public yards to work under the surveillance and supervision 
of these officers drove away the women and the fishermen as a class from this 
trade. There was also the constant fear of prosecution lor infringing any 
of the salt laws and this was the last straw’^ on the camel’s back. There- 
fore, the fishermen have practically gone out of this curing business. But 
the Government has to see that somehow this curing was carried on and 
they resorted to the device of issuing licences. -Some concessions were 
made and naturally ente^rising middlemen came into the bargain and 
they took up these fish-curing yards and employed their own hired labour to 
ctjre fish. These hired labourers were hardly fishermen in many cases and 
therefore the entire trade had gone from the hands of the fisherman to 
the hands of the pettv traders and the middlemen in a very short time. 
As I have told you. Sir, the cost of the bazaar salt, especially after the 
salt duty became heavy, w^as so prohibitive as to practically make it im- 
possible to use Jt for curing fish. The normal value of salt in the bazaar 
was five to six times that of the old earth salt which these people were 
getting at a very low cost. They had no means of curing fish except by 
resorting to the Government curing yards. The women and children having 
been deprived pf their facilities, these poor people became very much em- 
barrassed. Fish caught bv men could not be cured by their families. So 
they had to part with it to the middlemen wJijO always tried to beat down 
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tlie prices. In course of time the gain from catching fish also thus dwindl- 
ed gradually, and the men who had lost a very considerable source of income 
from the labour of their womenfolk had to incur debts and the credit 
naturally came from these middlemen. They advanced money to these 
fishermen and in course of time it led practically to the position of mortgages 
and anticipatory catches were sold to these people by means of forward 
contracts. This tended further to bring down the prices. So these poor 
people practically became stranded; and the evil has gone so far that, 
instead of getting the benefit of the fish caught by themselves, these men 
are compelled actually to buy the fish for their domestic use from these 
middlemen. That this evil is not exaggerated or imaginary^ will be apparent 
if I quote to you a small passage from an Administration Eeport of the 
Government in the year 1916 concerning the condition of Malpe, one of the 
most important fish -curing yards situated near the place from which the 
Honourable Dr. Rama Rau comes. The Report says : 

“ In April 1915 there were 71 ticket holders (licensees) of whom only 6 belong to 
the fisher commnnit.v and these have also to engage coolies of other castes to carry 
on curing operations. The remaining ticket holders (66 out of 71) belong to various 
non*fisher castes, such Brahmans, Muhammadans, Christians. Bhunts, Shettis, 
Billavas, etc, who were attracted to this industry by the large profits it gives, as 
several people have grown rich by it. These conduct operations through hired labourers. 
Thus the curing industry ij mostly in the hands of non-fishcr castes.” 

That is from the Report of 1916. Then a very well-informed reviewer of 
the situation had reviewed the condition of the fishermen in these dis- 
tressing words : 

” Contralianding the original method of curing, and tlie opening of the public yards, 
have destroyed the domestic aspect of tbf industry Tt was a short step from this 
to the middleman system in the shape of licenses to the yards, which took advantage 
of the indigence of the fishermen, advanced them money and practically attached them 
as mortgagees in anticipation of catches which the poor fishermen were to obtain by 
their toil. By its very nature the article must needs be disposed off at a price that 
is offered on the spot, which the middleman takes care to keep dowm at the lowest 
level in order to strengthen his hold upon the fishermen. The pathetic irony of the 
situation is in the fact that the fi&her folk have themselves to buy from middlemen 
contractors their supply for domestic use. It is no wonder therefore that the condition 
of the community has been going down from year to year.” 

This is the criticism of a very well-informed journalist. These conditions 
did not improve since 1916. I am free to admit that the Government was 
not inspired by any desire to make a profit out of this transaction. They 
recognized that it was their duty to take over these fish yards, because 
their introduction was a direct incidence of thoir policy of administering the 
salt tax. Therefore, they recognized the fact that they had to maintain 
these fish yards, although the income from the issue price of salt was not 
quite sufficient to maintain them. But as a matter of fact it was found 
that they were making some profit, a considerable amount of profit. And 
on looking into the reports I find that in 1897-98 the progressive profits 
^ggJ*®gated a lakh and 50 thousand rupees. As their policy was not to make 
any profit apparently the Government w^as a little piqued at this result and 
consoled itself with this statement in the Report which appeared in a later 
year : 

The usual method of calculating loss or gain on fish-curing operations has been 
supposed defective and that the true gain is much smaller than has hitherto been 

All th«y say is that something is wrong with the calculations. When we 
come to 1912-18 we find that there was a further progressive accumulated 
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profit of Es. 1,20,000. In 1917-18 they introduced a system of charging a 
fixed price of 10 annas per rnaund instead of a varying issue price which* 
consisted of the cost of manufacture plus transport charges. And in 
regard to this 10 annas price, what the Board of Eevenue of Madras said 
was that this ‘‘more than covered the cost of making the salt and delivering 
it at yards, but it only covered a part of the charges on account of establish- 
ment and construction and repairs.*' I value those words of the Board 
very greatly, for this reason. Their implication is clear that the Govern- 
ment recognized its responsibility to maintain these yards and also to bear^ 
a part of the establishment charges, though the payment of extra expendi- 
ture is not covered by the income. It is a direct admission of their responsi- 
bility to maintain these yards. Then a very great change came over ^^his 
industry with the bifurcation of the Salt and the Excise Departments. 
As soon as the bifurcation took place the fish yards were handed over to 
the Department of Fisheries which the Local Government has been admin- 
istering, and since then the change has wrought even greater havoc in 
regard to the condition of these fishermen. In order to make these fish 
yards self-supporting and not to put an undue strain upon the resources of 
the Provincial Government, the issue price of salt was doubled. From 10 
annas it was increased to Es. 1-4^0, and it naturally told very prejudicially 
upon the trade. In the very year in which this extra charge was put on, 
the fish curers had to pay out Es. 1,17,000 in addition to what they n‘?ed 
to pay till then. Last year, which happened to be a year of famine and 
cyclones, has brought these people down to the lowest economic state 
imaginable. 

To reduce the cost of the salt the Madras Government purchased what 
I may describe as a white elephant- In April, 1926, they got down a 
second-hand trawler, and by the end of June. 1926, — I have access only 
to the Eeport of 1926 — its cost and transport charges have come to some- 
where near Es. 1,05,000- The wisdom of this step was questioned by 
the Members of the local Legislative Council, who asked some questions 
as to what work it was going to he put on, and the Council was assured’ 
that it would only be used for deep sea fishing and for the transport 
of salt to west coast fish-curing yards from salt-factories- As a matter- 
of fact we find that it is now a maid of all work, and in addition to 
those duties it is also doing the duty of inspecting pearl banks, research- 
work and so on. Therefore, what we find is that this trawler, which is 
now costing the Government of Madras a sum of Es. 10,000 monthly, 
including her Master’s pay, has proved to be a case where the remedy 
is worse than the disease- There was therefore no improvement. I am' 
theii^fore asking the Government of India to take this industry into their- 
ewn hands- 

My reasons for asking them are briefly three. Firstly, these fish-cur- 
ing yards are the direct incidence of their policy of regulating the salt 
tax- The salt tax is a Central subject and so they ought to take up 
their working* The Fisheries Department of Madras has to maintain 
a staff of officers; duplicate the inspecting staff and employ a number of 
menials, and there is in addition a Salt Department also to supervise 
what is going on. the result is that the cost Is very hesjvy and! the 
industry is suffering. In order to make^ tfe yimte' self-sufficing the cost 
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Jaas been put up, and I find as a matter of fact this year that a profit 
.of lis. 18,000 odd has been made by the Fisheries Department on the 
fish-curing yards. This is a very anomalous state of affairs. While the 
fish yards were under the direct supervision of the Salt Department, till 
the bifurcation as 1 told you, a profit was being made with a lower issue 
price of salt and then the Government did not lose anything over it- The 
Government therefore need not be under any apprehension of loss- Even 
if it does lose I think it ought to bear the loss because this is a part of 
the huge system of salt monopoly in this country. Again, the Govern- 
ment has as a mattc'r of tact taken up the direct management of the 
fish yards. in the Presidency of Bombay, and experience of working in the 
Bombay Presidencv shows that b\ minimising the cost and avoiding dupli- 
cation of machinery, by the management ot these yards under the com- 
bined supervision of the Salt and Customs Department in Bombay the 
Government is able to issue salt at 12 annas per maund instead ot jvt the 
Bs- 1-4 rate at which they issue it in the Madras Presidenc\ . A similar 
economy will be possible in the Presidency of Madras, if the Government 
does take it up, as 1 hope it will. Secondly, the plea which I have noticed in 
1 ^ some of the reports in favour of the things being run by the 

■ Fish(‘ries Depjirtment is that in view of the fact that the opera- 
tions will be supervised by expert officials, the quality of ^he salt curing 
will be improved and the cured fish will be of a superior variety . But 
this plea has been exploded very often, and 30 >ears ago the Board of 
lievenuc, Madras, said that these experiments in improving the quality of 
the cured fish had proved futile, and that the fishermen were not people 
who would improve by any amount of teaching in that direction. Things 
have not chmiged during the last 30 years- Therefore, I think the hope 
of the Fisheries Department improving the quality of fish-curing is a vain 
one. Then, Sir, thirdly, there is yet another consideration why the 
Government should intervene- The fisheries are a transferred depart- 
ment in the province and are being administered by the Minister for 
Development. These operations are costing an amount of Rs. 1,20,000 a 
year in the Madras Fisheries Department, and the legitimate claims of 
other industries wRich are the proper charge of the Development Minister 
are suffering on account of this expenditure wdiich he has to incur- If 
the expenditure is to be minimised, or if the industry is to bo self-support- 
ing, then you have gqt to put up the price of salt to such an extent that 
the industry will be hit- Either you must prejudice industries wRich have 
a legitimate claim upon the resources of the Development Minister, or 
you have got to put up the cost of the salt so much as to hit the fish 
trade- These things can be avoided by the Government of India. I 
would request my Honourable friend, Mr. Braync, the Government spokes- 
man on this occasion, to investigate this matter carefully. T have not 
tried to exaggerate the situation- Those who have seen the condition of 
these fishermen will shed tears for them, and if you want a correct descrip- 
tjion of the economic condition of these men, I would refer you to bulletin 
Flo. ^ — ^Fisheries — ^published by the Madras Government in 1916. It is 
a very interesting document which gives you a very graphic account of 
the eonditioil of these men, and since 1916 during the last decade their 
condition has become much worse- It would be an act of justice, mercy, 
tind graciousnesB to a community like this if the Government of India 
would inquire into their condition and do what it can for them- I am 
glad to nqtp that the Honourable Mr. Brayne h^s tabled an amendment to 
my il^solution which meets me halfway. If he is not prepared to accept 
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Eesolution, at any rate he is prepared to consider the recommenda- 
^ tion of this House as to the advisability and practicability of transferring 
the control of the fish-curing yards in the Madras Presidency to the 
Central Government* I hope that is not a mere caution ^ which 
is intended to obviate the difficulties of accepting my Resolution. If 
it is something more than that — and I always care for practical sympathy — 
if practical sympathy is forthcoming, I shall, as at present inclined and 
advised, be very glad to accept the amendment, coupled with the hope 
that the amendment has real s^^mpathy behind it, just as my Resolution 
has really a real sad tale behind it. With these words, I commend this 
Eesolution to this House. 

Tmb Honourable the PEESIDENT : Eesolution moved : 

“ This CouncMl recommends to the Governor General m Council that the management 
and upkeep of fish -curing yards in the Madras Presidency should be taken up by the 
Central Government.” 

The question is that that Eesolution be adopted. Does the Honourable 
Member (Mr. Brayne) wish to speak? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE (Finance Secretary) : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is that that Resolu- 
tion be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 


The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (Member for Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, with 
your permission I beg to invite the attention of the House to the agenda 
which was issued for this day. As Honourable Members will notice, it 
contained three Resolutions which were intended to be discussed to-day, 
but they will also notice that Eesolution No. 2 has not been moved. It will 
be within the recollection of Honourable Members that the practice that 
certain Resolutions appear on the agenda and are not moved in the course 
of the day has become more or less a matter of frequent occurrence. They 
will, I hope, realize that when notice of a Resolution is received by Govern- 
ment, it is incumbent on the Government Member in charge of that Reso- 
lution to spend time and labour in the preparation of the case so that he 
may present it to this House when the Eesolution is moved. This labour 
and time cannot be saved if notice of the fact that a particular Eesolution 
which has been balloted and appears on the agenda is not going to be 
moved is not given to him in sufficient time to obviate that inconvenience. 
I therefore very earnestly appeal to the Honourable Members of this Hpuse 
to be good enough to give timely notice of the fact that any Resolutions 
which might have been balloted and which might appear on the agenda 
will not be moved by them, so that the Member in charge may not devote 
that attention to its preparation which would otherwise be necessary. 

The HoNOtJi^BLB the PRESIDENT : I hope Honourable Members will 
pay due attention to what I consider the very reasonable request of the 
Honourable the Leader of the House. The (Jouncil will now adjourn till 
Saturday, the 6tb March, at 11 O'clock. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
6th March, 
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Saturday, 5th March, 1927- 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council iHouse 
at Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN: 

The Honourable Major-General Thomas Henry Symons, C-S-I., 
O.B.E., K.HS*, LM.S- (Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice)* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Recommendations of the Li<e Commission relatino to the 
All-India Services. 

116. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFEEE (on behalf of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy) : Will the Government be pleased 
to state : 

(i) the number of recommendations made by the Lee Commission 

with regard to the All-India Services, and the amount of the 
additional expenditure involved; 

(ii) the number of such recommendations given effect to, and the 

amount of additional expenditure incurred; 

(iii) the number of appointments made to the Imperial Services by 

promotion from Provincial Services, in terms of the recom- 
mendations made by the Lee Commission since the recom- 
mendations were accepted by the Government, province by 
province, and the number of Muhammadans and non-Muham^ 
madans so appointed from each province and the additional 
expenditure involved in such promotions. If no such promo- 
tions have been made, will the Government be pleased to 
state the reasons for delaying in giving effect to such recom- 
mendations ; 

(iv) whether efficiency, rather than seniority, will be the gliding 

principle in m^ing such promotions from Provincial to Im- 
perial Services; and 

(v) ho'W far the scheme of Indianisation of services, as recommended 

by the Lee Commission, had been carried out up to the Slst 
of December, 1926? 

The HoKOtnuBiiB Mr. H. G. HAIG: (i) The Honourable Member is 
v^eferred to Chapter XV and Appendix Vil of the Commis^on’s Report. 
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(ii) 1 wotild^ refer tihe Honourable Member to the answer given by the 
Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman to Mr- B. Venjcatapatiraju’s ques- 
Mon on the same subject on the 18th August, 1926. If the Honourable 
Member requires further information in regard to any special recommenda- 
tion, 1 shall be glad to give him such information as is available. 

As regards expenditure, the Honourable Member is referred to the 
answer given by Sir Basil Blackett which is printed at page 124 of 
Volume VII of the Legislative Assembly Debates. 

(iii) I will make inquiries and communicate the results to the Honour- 
able Member. 

(iv) Yes- 

(v) 1 am placing in the Library a statement of the information required 
showing the position as it stood on 1st January, 1926. The statement is 
being brought up to date and a supplementary statement will be placed 
in the Library as, soon as it is ready. 

Addition of Rules lOA and 24A to the Rules of the 
Council of Statk 

117. The Honouiuble Rao Sahib Du- U- RAMA RAU (on behalf of the 
Honourable Sardar Shivdev Singh Oberoi) * (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state what occasion had arisen for the recent addition of Rules 
lOA and 24A to the rules of the Council of Slate? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the entire 
correspondence held with the Secretary of State in Council in connection 
with the addition of these rules ? 

(c) Were the Provincial Governments consulted before making similar 
addition to the rules of the Provincial Legislatures/? If so, will Government 
he pleased to lay on the table the entire correspondence held on the subject 
with the Provincial Governments? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS: (a) The rules applicable to the 
Counqil of State are the Indian Legislative Rules in which no rule bearing 
No- lOA has been inserted. A rule bearing this number was recently 
inserted in the provincial Legislative Council Buies in pursuance of the 
recommendation contained in the last sentence of paragraph 101 of the 
Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee to which the Honourable Mem- 
ber is referred. Rule 24A has been inserted in the Bidian Legislative 
Rules and in all the Provincial Legislative Council Buies with a view to 
regulate the conditions under which motions other than Resolutions may 
be moved 1 may explain, for the information of the Honourable Mem- 
ber, that the position previously prevailing in regard to the moving of 
such motions was somewhat obscure and in certain quarters the view 
prevailed that the rules did not permit of the moving of any such motion. 

(b) and (r). The answer to the first part of (c) is in the affirmative. 
The Government of India do not propose to lay on the table their corres- 
pondence with the Secretary of State and with Local Governments. 

Regulation and control op Beggary and Vagrancy. 

1]8. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U- RAMA RAU (m beRaK ihe 
Honourable Sardar Shivdev Singh Oberoi): (a)- Will the Gnvemhawt^b© 
pleasejd to state what action, if any, they have taken on the Besolution, 
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regarding the regulation and control of beggary and vagrancy, pneaectby the 
Legislative Assembly on 2nd February, 1926? 

(b) Will the Government lay on the table the correspondence, if any, 
held with the major Lo(*al Governments? 

The Honoukable Mr. H. G- HAIG : (a) The Kesolution referred to by 
the Honourable Member was not adopted by the Legislative Assembly- 

( 0 ) There has been no correspondence with the Local Governments on 
^the subject. 

The Honourable the PBESU)ENT : It is perhaps somewhat un- 
fortunate^ that th(j Honourable Member who put the last question down 
is not in his place, because it apparently involves a rebuke to the Honour- 
able Member who has come to his rescue. With reference to the answer 
just ^jiven 1 ?uust invite the attention ol the Honoui'able Member in 
whose name the question stood to the t(‘rms of the Standing Orders which 
govern the admissibility of questions- Standing Order 14 lays down that 
in order that a question may be admissible it must satisfy various condi- 
tions, among which is on(^ that if it contains a statement of fact by the 
Member himself he shall make himself j^esponsible for the accuracy of 
the stat(‘ment The question that has just been answered contained a 
statement that a certain Resolution w^as passed by^ the Legislative Assem- 
bly- The answer shows that that was not the fact, tluit the Resolution 
was not adopted by the Assembly- It is clear, therefore, that the 
Honourable Membe^r did not make himself responsible for the accuracy of 
the statement contained therein- It was a fact the correctness or in- 
correctness of which he might very easily have verified for himself, and 
T think he will realize that his failure to do so has involved a certain 
amount of unavoidable waste of labour and time, to say nothing of the 
cost incurred by the Council in printing his question on various lists. I 
hope the Honourable Dr. Rama Rau will convey my remarks to the 
Honourable Meinber- 


Unemployment among the middle classes. 

119* The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr- U- RAMA RAU (on behalf of the 
Honourable Sardar Shivdev Sin^ Oberoi) : (a) With reference to the answer 
to question No. 99 put in this House on Slst August, 1926, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if any replies have been received from Local 
Governments with regard to the action taken by them for removing un- 
employment in the middle classes? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
lay on the table all those replies along with the letter of the Government 
of India addressed to them? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS : (a) There has been no 
further correspondence on the subject between the Government of India 
and Provincial Governments- 

(b) Does not arise* 

Recommendations contained in Chapters 29 and SO op the 
O mu Justice Committee’s Report, 1924-25. 

, i20- The HoNotitABiiE Rao SaHiE Dr- IJ. RAMA RAU (on behs^f of the 
iSonourable Sarda^r Shivdev Singh Oberoi) : Will Government be nleased* ta 
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lay on the iable a slatement showing the action taken by them on each 
of the recommendations requiring legislative action contained in Chapters 
29 and 80 of the Civil Justice Committee's Eeport, 1924-26? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: Two Bills — (1) to amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure, 1908 (execution of decrees and orders) and (2) 
to amend article 182 of the First Schedule to the Indian Limitation Act, 
1908, giving) effect to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee 
involving legislation contained in Chapters 29, 30 and 31 of their Beport, 
were introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 27th and 31st 
January, 1927, respectively. The first Bill has been circulated fqr the pur- 
pose of eliciting opinions, and the second Bill, which was passed by that 
Chamber on the 7th February, 1927, is now before this House. Two 
recommendations, namely, (1) increase of court fee on suits filed in 
accordance with Order XXI, rule 63, of the First Schedule to the Code of 
Civil Procedure, and (2) the barring of appeals from certain orders under 
section 47 of the Code (paragraph 26 of Chapter 29 and paragraph 2 of 
Chapter 30 of the Beport) are under separate consideration- The first 
recommendation has been referred to Local Governments. A Bill to 
give effect to the second may be introduced during this Session. 

Luggagk Rates on the North-Western Railway. 

121. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U- RAMA RAU (on behalf of the 
Honourable Sardar Shivdev Singh Oberoi) : Has the attention of the Gov- 
ernment been drawn to a letter, headed “Luggage Freight on the North- 
Western Railway", published in the Tribune in its issue, dated November 
2nd, 1926? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: Yes; Government have seen 
the letter. The writer has apparently, however, overlooked the appreciable 
reductions in fares that have been made, and the fact that the free allow- 
ance on luggage of third class passengers, which is fifteen seers, has recently 
been indirectly increased by permitting bedding, etc., and such articles of 
food as may be required on the journey, to be carried free without weigh- 
ment. 

Waiting-rooms for In'iermbuiate Class Passengers on State 

Railways. 

122. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. IJ. RAMA RAU (on behalf of the 
Honourable Sardar Shivdev Singh Oberoi): Is it a fact that no waiting- 
rooms have been provided on State Railways for intermediate clasa 
passengers? 

The Honourable Mr. G- L. CORBETT : Government are aware that 
it is not the general practice on State Railways to provide separate wait- 
ing-rooms for intermediate class passengers- 

Observation of the United Provinces Government on the 
Police Administration Report for 1925. 

128. The Honourable Raja MOTI CHAND : (a) Has the attmtiou of 
the Gowrament of India been drawn to ^ observation of the United Pro- 
vifioes wverament on the report of the RMpector General of Police on 

« 
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administration of his department in the United Provinces for 19515,^ quoted 
^by the Leader newspaper in its leading article of Pebruary 14, 1927? 

(h) Do the Government of India propose to take any action in the 
matter? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : (a) The reply is in the afl6rmative. 

(h) No, Sir. 

Cancellatiov of the PROMonoNT OF AN Indian Membeu of the 
Indian Educational Service to the Selection Grade. 

124. The Honourable Baja MOTI CHAND : (a) Has the atfcention of 
the Government been drawn to an extract from the Indian Social Reformer 
newspaper, quoted in the Leader newspaper of February 10, 1927, wherein 
the case of an Indian member of the Indian Educational Service is dis- 
cussed? 

(b) Is it a fact that the promotion of the Indian gentleman in question 
to the selection grade in the Indian Educational Service has been cancelled 
after eighteen months with retrospective effect? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the circumstances under 
which the promotion in question was cancelled? 

(d) Is it a fact that the promotion in question was cancelled only to 
make room for a European? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Minister, in defending or justifying this cancel- 
lation of promotion, confessed that it was not the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment but the Government of India that was really responsible for the 
order? 

(/) Did the Government of India really interfere in this matter, so as to 
cancel the promotion of the Indian gentleman to make room for the 
European? If so, will the Government be pleased to state the circum- 
stances under which they interfered? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAtH 
Sahib Bahadur : (a) The Government of India have seen the article refer- 
red to. 

(b) Yes. But the officer concerned has not been required to refund 
the extra pay drawn by him while he was in the selection grade. 

(c) The promotion was cancelled as a result of memorials addressed to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General by thirteen members — 
one Indian and twelve Europeans — of the Indian Educational Service, 
United Provinces, appealing against their supersession- 

(d) No. It was a mere accident that the resulting appointment in the 
selection grade went to a European. 

(e) The Honourable Member is referred to the speech made by the 
Honourable Minister for Education in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council on January 26, 1927, which will be found reported on pages 
154-156 of the proceedings of that Council* 

(/) In making their selection of an Indian Educational Service officer 
to the selection grade post, the Government of the United Provinces cal- 
eu/ated the seniority of the officer selected on the basis of his total service 
rpfc the Provincial and Indian Educational Services. The Government of 

India intimated to the Government of the United Provinces ^that 
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officer s jieiiiofity in the Indian Educational Service should, in accordance 
with setried 4^actioe, be reckoned from the date of his appointment to 
the Indian Educational Service. The Government of India, upon whom 
rests the duty of seeing that the claims of members of the All-India Services 
are treated fairly and equitably, invited the Government of the United 
Provinces to reconsider the case in the light of their remarks and asked 
to be informed of the result. The Government of the United Provinces 
thereupon reconsidered and altered their previous orders. 

Caiibres open to Indians in the service of the Government 

IN India. 

12r5. The Honourable Raja MOTT CHAND : (a) Will the Government 
be |>leas0d to state what careers in the service of the Government in India 
are open to Indians? 

(h) Will they be pleased to state the conditions of admission for Indians 
to the various departments of Government? 

(c) Are there any departments of the Government to which admission 

for service is closed to Indians as such, or to Indians of particular castes 
as such? If so, which are they, and what are the castes so excluded? 
Will the Government be pleased to assign reasons for such exclusion? 

(d) Will the Government Be pleased to place on the table a copy of the 
rules regulating the admission, pay and prospects to and in each of the 
services under the Government in India? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G- HAIG : The information is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Opening of nkw Railways in the different Provinces. 

126. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government bc' pleased io state how many railway lines have been 
opened by the heads of the local administrations in the different provinces 
during the last year, and what has been the cost incurred by the different 
railway administrations in that connection? 

The Honourable Mr- G L. CORBETT: The followmg railway lines 
were opened by the heads of the Local Governments concerned during 
1926 — 

(1) Sahdara-Narowal Railw’^ay. 

(2) Krishnagjar-Nabadwip Ghat Railway- 

(3) Parbatipur-Siliguri broad gauge extension. 

Government have no information as to the expenditure incurred by 
railway administrations concerned in connection with the opening cere- 
monies except as regards item No- (3) above on which the expenditure ie 
approximately Rs 5,000. 

Issue of 14 days" Return Tickets to Intermediate Class Passekosrs 
ON THE Eastern Bengad Railway. 

127. Tm Honoukablb Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHGUIJHXmit 
Is it "a fadt that the Eastern Bengal Railway administration have stoimed 
issuing 14 days" return tickets in the Intermediate class? If so, wnyt^ 
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Tjie Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: The Honouxi^fe 'Member is 
apparently referring to Intermediate class return tickets^ islue^ for dis- 
tances over 65 miles which were available for 16 days (see Eastern 
Bepgal Railway Time-table in force from Ist October, 1926). From the 
new Time-table of this Railway which came into force from Ist March, 
1927, it appears that the period for which these return tickets will be 
available has been altered to come into line with the Indian Railway 
Conference Association Regulations* The periods now vary with the 
distance of the journey and the Honourable Member will find fi)ll in- 
formation in paragraph 88 (a) on page 109 of the new Time-table. The 
advantage of the alteration is that it enables return tickets to be issued 
in through booking with the East Indian Railway. In case the Honour- 
able Member has not got a copy of the new Time-table, I have one here 
(price three annas). 

Recent Visit to India of a Germ\n Enpert on Hypro-electric 

Power. 

128. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Is it a fact that a German expert on hydro-electric power recently visited 
India? If so, what was his object, and has the Government been in any 
communication with him about the information that he has gathered or 
any investigations that he may have made? 

The Honourable Mr. A- C* McWATTERS: Various German engineers 
have recently visited India, but the Government have no information 
regarding their qualifications. The Government of India have not been 
in communication with any of them on the subject of h\ dro-electric 
power. 

Manufacture of Aniline Dyes and Artificial Silk. 

129. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Is it a fact that a certain Bengali gentleman has invented processes for 
the manufacture of aniline dyes and artificial silk? If so, does the Govern- 
ment intend to communicate with him about the feasibility of producing 
those articles on a commercial basis? 

The Honourable Mr. A- C. McWATTERS : The Government of 
India have no information on the subject- 

Railway between India and Burma. 

130. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state what are the routes that have been 
investigated for connecting India with Burma and why they are held to be 
not fit to be taken up for construction in the immediate future ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Three routes for connecting 
India and Burma by railway have been investigated, namely : 

(i) The Northern or Hukong Valley route from Lodo to Sahmaw. 

(ii) The Manipur route from Lumding via Manipur to a point on the 

Burma Railway about 160 miles north of Mandalay. 

.(iii) The Southern or Sea Coast route from Chittagong via Akyab to 
Minhla. 

None of the routes can at present be justified financially. 
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NcitBES ofk tiSDUli Drivers dkawing the MAXiiimr fay op Ss. 320 
OK THE Eastern Bengal Railway. 

181. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDETUEI: 
Will the Government be pleased to state how many Ihclian ^vers in tlM 
Eastern Beng^ Railway (who are not Anglo-Indians) are getting the maxi- 
mum pay of Rs. 220? 

The Honourable Mr. Q. E. CORBETT ; Government have no informa- 
tion. I may, however, point out that a classified list is being compiled of 
all subordinates on State-managed Railways in receipt of salaries of Rs. 100 
and over and a copy of this list will be placed in the Library when published. 

Promotion op sitboedivate officers op the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way TRAINED IN THE ChaNDAI'SI TRAINING ScHOOL TO THE 
SUPERIOR GRADE. 

182. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
(Will the Government be pleased to state how many subordinate offioera 
in the Eastern Bengal Railway have been promoted to the superior grade 
from out of those who have passed the Chandausi Training School course in 
transportation? How many of these are Indians and how many Anglo- 
Indians? 

• 

The Honoukablb Mr. G. L. CORBETT : The answer to the first part 
of the question is "‘None"', and the second part therefore does not arise- 

Indebtedness op thi’: Indian Subordinate. Stapp op the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to Co-opkkativf Ceedit Societies, 

183. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR BOY CHOUDHURI: 
Is it a fact that nearly 95 per cent, of the Indian subordinate stafi in the 
Eastern ^Bengal Reulway are indebted to Co-operative Credit Societies? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Government have no informa- 
tion on the point. 

Railway Welfare Committee on the Eastern Bengal RAILw^Y. 

134. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI : 
Is there any institution known as the Railway Welfare Committee in the 
Eastern Bengal Railway? If so, what are its constitution and functions, 
and what reforms have been introduced in the railway administration 
through its intervention during the last five years? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: Government have no informa- 
tion on the subject but will make inquiries. 

SupptY OF Drinking Water for the Rah^way Employees op the 
Eastern Bengal Railway at Naihati and Ishurdi. 

135. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Has the attention of the authorities been drawn to the want of a proper 
supply of d Jinking water for the railway employees at Naihati and Ishurdi 
in the Eastern Bengal Railway ? If so, what steps do they propose to fake 
in the matter,? 
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The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT : No. The matter iS one for 
the Agent, Eastern Bengal Eailway, to consider and a copy of the question 
and answer will be sent to him for such action as he thinks necessary* 

Dismissal of Hauipada Bankrjee, a reiieving Station Master in 
THE Paksey District by the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

136. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHUEI: 
(a) Is it a fact that one Haripada Banerjee, who was acting as a relieving 
station master in the Paksey district in Eastern Bengal Railway has been 
dismissed on the ground of producing a false medical certificate for obtain- 
ing leave? 

(b) Has he obtained a decree from the civil court for pay for the period 
for which leave was asked for on that medical certificate ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: Government have no informa- 
tion and do not think it necessary to call for it. The Agent of the Railway 
is quite competent to deal with the matter. 

Construction of a Light Raitway from Ishuroi to Bera via Pabna. 

137. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Is it a fact that Messrs. Martin & Co., of Calcutta, asked for sanction 
to construct a light railway from Ishurdi to Bera via Pabna in the year 1918 
upon a guarantee of 4 per cent, interest from the District Board of Pabna? 
If so, why was sanction not given for the construction of the line? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: The reply is in the afl&rmative. 
The proposal was for a 2' 6" gauge line and it was held that the area the 
proposed line would traverse might be served by a 5' 6" gauge line. 

CONSTRCCTION OF A RaILWAY FROM ISHURDI TO BeRA. 

138. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: 
Is it a fact that a petition was submitted to the Local Government of Bengal 
in 1924, by Messrs. J. Choudhury and others, praying for a guarantee of 
6 per cent, interest to raise the necessary capital for contructing a railway 
line from Ishurdi to Bera on a broad-gauge system through private enter- 
prise? If so, why was no guarantee given? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: Government have no informa- 
tion whether such a petition was submitted to the Government of Bengal 
or not. 

Survey ani* Construction of a Railway from Ishurdi to Pabna. 

139. The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI : 
Will the Government be pleased to state whether and, if so, when they 
propose to undertake the surveying and construction, respectively, of a 
railway line from Ishurdi to Pabna and onwards? 

The Honourable Mr, G. L. CORBETT : The line has been surveyed 
in detail aqd a traffic survey has also been carried out- The project is 
at present under re-examination. 
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The Honourarle the PBBSIDENT: The Council will now proceed ta 
the general discussion of the Budget — Part II. 

The Honouiubee Sir JOHN BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, I desire to join in the congratulations which have been extended to 
the Honourable the Finance Mimiber on his again presenting to the country 
a satisfactory Budget. Tlu‘ outstanding feature is of course the entire re- 
mission in the coming year of all provincial contributions. These contribu- 
tions have for years embittered the relations between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Governemnts, and 1 trust that, to the extent that 
they are at present onl} temporary, these n'lnissions will become permanent. 
Now that the claims of all the other provinces have been satisfied, I hope 
that it will be possible for Government to turn their attention to the claim 
of Bengal to a more equitable allocation of the revenue collected in the 
province J do not wish to strike' a discordant note, but T cannot acicept flhe 
statement of my Honourable friend that the claims of Bengal, which pays 
more than one-third of the tax on income paid by the whole of India and 
Burma, are met by the mere remission of the annual contribution. The 
unfairness of the Meston Award so tar as it applies to Bengal, has frequently 
been exposed in Ibis and in another place by Members representing Bengal, 
both official and non-offieial, and I do not wish to take up the time of the 
House by repeating uhat has been ver\ often said. However, while Bengal 
dcKis not in an} way grudge the relief that has been extended to the other 
provinces, she submits, and firmly submits, that the time has now come 
for a reconsideration of the allocation of the revenues of the Province and 
the righting of a wrong that has been done to her. 

The outstanding feature of th(‘ Budget is of course the remission of the 
provincial contributions, but there are other features of interest. 

The removal of th(' ('xport diit\ on hides, although it is long overdue, is 
on(' that will be receivc'd \\ith satistactioi; 1 trust that it will result in the 
revival of an almost purely Indian industry which has nearly been ruined 
by ifbe imposition of this export duty. 

1 agree with my Honourable friend that the reduction of the duty on 
motor cars and certain motor car accessories will be welcomed by the 
country. It is true that my Honourable friend has rather modified the 
benefit of the reduction in the import duty on motor cars by his pointed 
suggestion to Provincial Governments that a part of this should be taken 
by them in the form of local taxation and applied to the improvement and 
development of roads. While, as I had occasion to say recently in this 
House, the import duty on motor cars is greater in India than it is in any 
other countr]^ in the world and while users of motor carR might reasonably 
expect io get relief without any condition attached to it, yet if sofne pro- 
portion of the remissio-n be taken by Provincial Governments and strictly 
api^Ked in the manner suggested by my Honourable friend, I do not think 
thali Government will find that the public will be unreasonable. 

The ijeoision announced by my Honourable friend to abolish the stamp 
duty on cheques differs from some of the other proposals in the Budget in 
this respect that there is not, as in the case of the remission of export duty 
on motor cars, any likelihood of a direct return in any other way. However, 
T trust that there will be an indirect return from the increased prosperity 
that will follow the development of banking in the country. The amount 

( 416 ) 
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1 .S not H very large one, but the concession will be wamily appreciat- 
ed by many of the small traders in the country. 

With regard to the remission of the tea export duty, coupled as it is with 
an increase in the proportion of the profits of the teai industry to be assessed 
for income-tax, 1 would prefer to defer expressing any definite opinion. It 
is true that in times of depression in the industry it will be an advantage 
not to have to pay an export duty which has had to be paid whether profits 
were obtainable or not. But, on the other hand, 1 am not quite certain that 
the t(*a industry will appreciate a departure from a definite arrangement 
made with Government as to the proportion of the profits to be regarded as 
arising from agrkiulturc and thus not assessable to income-tax and the 
proportion to be regarded as arising from the manufacturing side of the 
industry and therc'fore assessable to income-tax. My own personal view 
is that 50 per (*cnt is much too great a proportion to regard as the manu- 
facturing profit of an industry so essentially agricultural in its character as 
the tea industry. 

There were two reterencts in the speech of the Honourable Member 
which struck me «is being of interest. Thev c>ceiirred in different parts 
of the speech, but they seemed to me to ha\e some connection wdth each 
other. The first was with regard to the form in which the budget figures 
were y)resentc(l to the country, and the other was the reference made to the 
Betrenchment Committee. No matter how anxious the Finance Depart- 
ment ma\ 1 ) 1 ' to place elearh before the public* the expenditure of the 
country, there' arc always a large number of items which remain hidden 
away and nevei come before the ordinary readi'r of the Budget. It is in 
following up thc'se items and criticising thc'lh that the value of a Eetrench- 
ment Committee lies I do not think that the Honourable Member meant 
to cast any reflection on the work of the Betrenchment Committee, for 
he has often expressed his indebtodnc'ss to that Committee. But his 
remarks as to their short-sightedness in making certain cutvS might, perhaps 
quite wrongly, have been construed in that w^•ly . I think that the country 
owes a great deal to the work of the Betrenchment Committee and that if, 
in the opinion of some people, some of the cuts w^ere short-sighted, the 
great maioritv of them were uncommonly sound and the country^ -is reaping 
the benefit. If another Betrenchment Committee w^ere appointed to- 
morrow, T am quite sure thaf they would find manv items of expenditure 
which they might have occasion to criticise and in respect of which they 
might have to offer suggestions for even shorf -Righte"3 cuts. 

One of the items of expenditure w’hich is included in the Budget will 
doubtless be followed up bv Honourable Members with interest. That is 
the provision of Bs. 8 lakhs for beginning the construction of an India House 
in London. The sum referred to must be only a fraction of w^hat will 
require to be ultimately spent. Everyone wishes that the officials of the 
Government of India stationed in London should have suitable accom- 
modation and that the permanent headquarters should be worthy of India. 
But I hope that Government will take the public of this country, and 
particularly the Members of the Central Legislature, into their confidence 
both with regard to the design and with regard to the cost of this building, 
and that they will not commit themselves in respect of either without full 
consultation with the public in India, 

Another point in the Honourable Member's speech in which I was greatly 
interested was his reference to the appreciation that has taken place in the 
fleouTilies of the Government of India in recent years. T do not think it is 
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wise to emphasise too strongly that this appreciation is due entirely to an im- 
provement in the credit of India. The Honourable Member's knowledge of 
the subject is too complete for me to have to point out to him this apprecia- 
tion has arisen to some extent from entirely different causes. I do not 
mention the matter in order to controvert what has been said by my Honour- 
able friend, but rather to disarm criticism in the event of a return of public 
confidence in industrial securities or a return of a larger demand for money 
in order to finance the industries of the country and a consequent set-back 
in the value of Government securities. But the matters to which I have 
referred are mostly of a minor nature, and I merely mention them in pass- 
ing. The Budget which my Honourable friend has presented to the 
House is one that I feel sure will be received by the public with the greatest 
satisfaction, and the feeling will be strengthened that the financial affairs 
of the country are in sound and capable hands. 

The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFEK (Bombay Presidency: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, one of the most striking features of the 
account of the financial position and prospects of India, which has been 
placed before the House, is the series of surpluses which have succeeded 
the dark days of recurring deficits. The Honourable the Finance Member 
deserves to be congratulated on the determined and vigorous efforts he has 
been making to use the surpluses with which his regime has been blessed, 
to reduce the provincial contributions which, as he truly says, have been 
hanging like a mill-stone round the necks of the Provincial Governments 
and also the neck of the Government of India. As a representative of the 
Bombay Presidency, I have to ‘express a sense of gratitude, on behalf of 
the people of that Presidency, for the relief which the latter have received 
at the hands of the Honomable the Finance Member. The people and 
the Government of Bombay have cried themselves hoarse over the in- 
equitable financial arrangements embodied in the Meston project, and we 
are thankful for this measure of mercy, belated and small as it is. It must 
not, however, be understood that Bombay's grievance has been satisfactorily 
redressed and that in gratitude to the Government of India we ought to 
say nothing further in the matter. The temporary relief granted to 
Bombay is certainly welcome, but what is needed is a permanent arrange- 
ment by which the Presidency will receive equitable treatment correspond- 
ing to her position, her obligations and her contribution to the development 
and progress of the country. 

' I do not wish, Sir, to utilise this occasion to speak on the question of 
the exchange ratio But T am bound to say in connection therewith that 
tjbe expected has happened and that the Honourable the Finance Member 
has confronted the House with a dilemma. “If you want a surplus 
and tke reduction and the speedy extinction of the provincial 
contributions, you must agree to the 18d. ratio. If you want deficits, 
additional taxation and the indefinite continuation of provincial contribu- 
tions, then have the 16d, ratio." The Finance Member is really taking 
with one hand from the tax-payers what he is giving them with the other, 
Tf’he overi^owing treasury of the Government receives its surpluses out of 
the pockets of the people who, taken as a whole, lose many times more 
than what passes into the Government's purse. The surpluses are only 
an indication ot the heavy burdens which the public has to bear and the 
prosperity of our finances conceals this ugly fact. The Finance Member's 

budget is sure to give a misleading idea of the financial and eoc^nomio 
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condition of the country if this underlying fact is not home in mind. As 
to the proposals about the reduction of taxation, it is difficult to appreciate 
the reasons which have been advanced to justify the abolition of the export 
duty on tea. It is true that the tea industry is proposed to be subjected 
to higher income-tax, but why do away with the export duty? The in- 
dustry is not in a depressed condition. The tea gardens have been paying 
high dividends. The argument that the abolition of the duty does not 
entail a net loss of revenue when it is taken with the income-tax proposal, 
is far from convincing. Export duties may be bad in principle and the 
duty on the exports of hides is certainly bad in principle as well as in 
practice. The higher income-tax on tea was called for in any case, apart 
from every other consideration. And the tea duty could have been con- 
tinued without detriment and with advantage to the public treasury. 

Sir, without in any way grudging to the Finance Member the credit 
which is due to him for the care and the skill with which he has handled 
the financial problems of India, I must say, Sir, that we must look beneath 
the surface and not be carried away by appearances. What India requires 
is solid progress and not mere delusive prosperity represented by heavy 
taxation and gains made through a high exchange rate. The Budget does 
not unfortunately reveal any signs of that far-sighted and wise policy and 
that bold retrenchment and strict economy which alone can place the 
finances and the economic structure of India on a firm and soimd footing. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA EAU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the Budget for 1927-28, which has been presented’' 
for discussion to-day, is, in my opinion, delusive and contains no bright 
features over which this House should feel exultant. It may be said that 
the large recurring surpluses during the past, current and next year, which 
this Budget reveals and the magnanimous proposal to remit the entire Pro- 
vincial contributions, with some reservation though, constitute its re- 
deeming features. But, Sir, if we closely analyse these surpluses, we will 
find strange disclosures. In 1925-26, the Budget provided for a surplus 
of only 24 lakhs, which in the revised estimate went up to 1’30 croree. 
But the actuals revealed a still larger surplus, namely, 3*31 crores. Again, 
the Budget for 1926-27 provided for a surplus of 5 lakhs and odd, which^ 
according to the revised estimate, is 3*10 crores. This abnormal surplus 
Ss attributed to wide variations in revenue heads and savings on the 
expenditure side- During 1927-28, however, the revenue is estimated 
at 128*96 crores and the expenditure at 125*26 crores, leaving a 
substantial saving of 3*70 crores which was finally reduced to 8*64 
crores due to the revision of certain excise duties. Thus, for the first 
time, a fairly accurate estimate of revenue and expenditure has been made 
out, and if only similar accuracy was maintained in the preparation of 
the past two years’ Budgets, a greater portion of the provincial contribu- 
tions would have been wiped off already, and the so-called non-recurring 
remission of 258 lakhs alone would have been left for disposal now. Ttis 
dexterous process of under-estimating the receipts and over-estimating 
the expenditure has been evidently adopted all these three years, so that 
these suppluses came to be revealed at a psychological moment when the 
fate of the Budget hangs on the ratio question and the remission of the 
provincial contributions is made dependent on our unconditional surrender 
to the 1«. fid. ratio. This is hardly a matter for congratulation. The 
^present financial plight of the Provincial Governments is deplorable and^ 
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tke ratio question should never liave been placed in the way of the Pro* 
Vinces getting their already long overdue remissions. Even with the 
wholesale abolition of the provincial contributions, Sir, the provincial 
• finances cannot be said to he perfectly sound and stable It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the principal sources of revenue of the Pro- 
vincial Governments, namely, Land and Excise, ar(‘ inelastic and are 
eut jeet to constant fluctuations, as for instance when a famine is threatened, 
which would lessen considerably the income under ' Land Revenue ' or 
when a policy of total prohibition is adopted, which would swallow the 
entire Excise revenue, and the time has therefore arrived that u re-allooa- 
tion of the revenue resources should be made, by which some substantial 
share of the expanding heads of revenue of the Central Government such 
m inepme-tax is given to the Provincial Governments. Tht‘ Honourable 
the Finance Member, in his reply to the budget speech liefore the Legis- 
lative Assembly last year, said . 

** We do feel lhat '‘the time has come when riii attempt should be made to tak® 
a step forward, namely, in regard to Devolution Rule No. 15 and the Provincial 
share of the income-tax. We hope to take up that question during the summer. 
Whether we earn arrive at a solution depends, I say, on the good-will of the Provinces, 
all with divergent interests, all with interests divergent from that of the Central 
CSrovernmeiit. ’ * 

Sir, in the Honourable the Finance Member’s Budget speech this year, 
there is no indication whatever to show if any action has been taken in 
this direction, though this forms one of the mam recommendations of the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee. The Government of India have thought 
fit, however, to carry out some ot the other recommendations of that 
Gommittee without previously consulting the Legislatures in the matter. 
It is true that a motion by the Honourable the Finance Secretary, recom- 
mending to the Governor Generiil in Council to take into consideration the 
Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, was moved in this 
House at the Simla Session in August last, but on account of the vagueness 
of the Resolution and the absence of any concrete proposals from the 
<Iovemmexit, it was decided, on my amendment, by a majority of 24 
agiainst 9, to defer the con8idi‘ration of that Report till tthis Session* 
^The Government instead ol 1 ringing forward definite proposals for enhance- 
ment or abatement of taxes before this iHouse in the first instance, and 
proceeding on our recommendations, have picked up certain items from 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Report and made certain alterations 
jin the existing duties on certain commodities, which would not meet with 
popular approval. Take to* instance, the export duty on hides. The 
Indian opinion in the Committee was against the abolition of the export 
duty on this commodity because it would crush the Indian tanning industry, 
hut still the duty is proposed to be abolished. As I'egards the reduction 
of import duty on motor cars, the Taxation Enquiry Committee were not 
qtiiffe ^^pecific in their recommendations find yet the duty has been reduced 
just to find a good market for the British and American cars and flood the 
countt^ with them at a time when road communications are poor and 
scanty. When we compare this, Sir, with the indifferent attitude adopted 
and the absolute silence exhibited in regard to the majority recommends* 
tion of tlie TaxntioU Enquiry Committee for the levy of an export duty 
on oil-seeds, and other forms of manure, which would have the 

Effect of encouraging the crushing of oil -seeds in India and of cheapening 
^he cost ot ml-orihe and other forms of manure to the Indian eUltivhtor, 

We are convinced that these changes are introduced solely with a view to 
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promote foreign industries and further foreign tirade. We have been 
crying ourselves hoarse, Sir, ail these years for a further substantial 
reduction in the salt duty, and yet the Government do not think it 
necessary to effect it, in the case of this prime necessary of life. The rate 
should be reduced to at least 8 As. per maund in nonnal times as consump- 
tion always increases with a decrease in duty. It is only in cases of 
emergency, that increased taxation on salt should be imposed. Unless the 
reduction in the rate is appreciable, it would not benefit the mass of the 
people who buy their salt in very small quantities at a time- It will 
be interesting to know that in England, salt is untaxed, but the British 
Government hero would not let salt go tax-free in this country. I hope 
the Government will give due consideration to this question and see their 
way to reduce the rate to Re. 1 per maund at least, which was the rate pre- 
vailing in pre-war times. 

Now, coming to the expenditure side, the Military Department heads the 
list. There has no doubt been a gradual reduction in recent years in military 
expenditure but the rock-bottom has not ^et been reached. 1 hope the Army 
Department and the Government of India will spare no pains to see that 
the military expenditure is brought down at least to the limit proposed by 
the Inchcape Gommiltee, namely, 50 crores in course of time by curtailing 
expenditure. I think, Sir, the Military Stores Department requires thorough 
overhauling. Last year, the Honourable the Finance Member made men- 
tion of some serious shortages in the Ordnance Equipment, to replace which 
he had asked for a provision of 40 lakhs. In the revised estimate for 1926- 
27, 70 lakhs more have been provided. Another 80 lakhs are required for 
the same purpose next year We were told last year that His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief was instituting an expert inquiry into the matter, 
but the result of that inquiry we have not been apprised of- Sir, on page 
493 of the Finance and Revenue Accounts for the year 1925-26, a sum of 
2*66 and odd crores has been shown under the beading Reductions by 
various losses'". Curiosity led me to trace the different kinds of losses and 
I have been able to find that under each account of the Military expenditure, 
these losses have been classified under “Loss of cash"’, “Loss of 
stores in transit”, “Loss of stores in charge”, “Loss by fluctuation in 
price of stores” and so on. I do not know if these losses mean 
“depreciation in stock” or “actual losses.” The former is less likely, 
for losses of cash, losses of stores in transit and losses oiP 
stores in charge, cannot be classed under this category. To replenish 
these losses, we have already incurred and provided for nearly 2 crores of 
expenditure. I would like to have a clear explanation on this point. Turn- 
ing to the medical stores, I find losses to the extent of 26*78 lakhs under 
Detailed Account No. 75D. alone. These Medical Stores have under- 
taken to supply medicines, ete.^ to all the Civil and Local Board and Muni- 
cipal Hospitals and Dispensaries throughout India. About 34 lakhs of 
rupees worth of stores are being issued annually by the Medical Stores 
for these Civil Hospitals. I understand that a certain percentage is charged 
as profits for supplies made to Government Civil Hospitals and a further 
percentage for Local Board and Municipal Hospitals. This is really hard 
and unfair to these famished local bodies. As regards payment, the local 
bodies iare very re^ar; in fact, as soon as the bill is received, the Local 
Government pays it in the first instance by way of adjustment and recoups 
it from contributions payable to them. If there be apy delay at all, it is all 
op the side of the^ Medioal Stcoee D^artmept. There are frequent! com- 
plaints of non-receipt of stores in time and liiough the indents are sent out 
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some 3 or 4 moathg in advance of each official year, the stores are seldoim 
received in time and more often than not, they are despatched three or four 
months after the commencement of each official year. The difficulties of 
medical men, especially in rural parts and the awkward plight in which 
they are placed when they find their stock of medicines run out and cannot 
therefore conscientiously and successfully treat their patients, can better 
be imagined than expressed. I can very well understand the reason why 
such stores are supplied through medical stores. It is to ensure, no doubt, 
the best (juality and uniformity in rate. But, if it tails to serve the real 
purpose, namely, to afford effective and timely relief to patients, then, Sir, 
these considerations may be waived and the local bodies can be left to 
themselves to get their supplies from elsewhere. Already, this subiect 
is enjoying the serious attention of the local bodies in my Presidency, and 
the Honourable the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service in whose 
oharge, T understand, these medical stores are, will I hope set right 
matters and see that these local bodies, get their stocks then and there and 
for the same rate at which Local Governments get them, failing which 
they might be allowed to have freedom of action. 

The next point I wish to mention. Sir, is in connection with War 
expenditure. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said last year referring 
to certain War claims : ' 

These claims, I may say, have no connection with the important sums in dispute 
between the War Office and the Government of India, m regard to War expenditure.*’ 

I would like to know what is that dispute, in what stage that dispute now 
is, and whether that dispute is likely to be settled early and what is the 
total amount involved in the dispute? It is now nearly ten years since 
the world war was over and we have now another war — I do not want to say 
war — another military operation of a defensive nature in China, for the full 
cost and equipment of which the British War Office is solely responsible. 

If the old War accounts have not been settled yet and are still contested, 

I am afraid we may have to undergo similar troubles in connection with the 
Chinese operation as well. I hope. Sir, the Army Department will not 
sleep over this matter also but see that the accounts connected with this 
operation are settled then and there and the Indian tax-payer is not saddled, 
directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, with oven a small frac- 
tion of the cost of this operation. 

The last point is about the Indianization of the Military Department. 
Pending receipt of the Skeen Committee's recommendations, I would defer 
any reference to it, but I might, however, be permitted to remind the Army 
Department of its solemn pledges to Indianize the Military services as rapidly 
as possible. 

Let me now pass on to the Post and Telegraph Department. There 
are two calls on the finances of this Department. The one is that of the 
stafl ior increased pay and emoluments and the other of the public for 
betlber services and cheaper postal rates. So far as the grievances of the 
staff are concerned, they h%ve been practically met at an annual cost of 
85 nearly. In the distribution of these amounts, however, certain 

provinC^ ha,ve been favoured more than others and Madras has had verv 
bad treatment in the past from the Honourable Member in charge of this 
Department. The time-scale of pay fixed for Madras postal emplovees. 
and the minJrmMn they are now getting is much below that of Calcu^a'antf 
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the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra seems to shiit the responsibility 
.on to the leaders of Madras in the Assembly, who seemed to be content 
with a lower scale for Madrtife. None in my opinion would be so unpatriotic 
as to suggest that Madras postal employees could live on low wages and, 
granting there were some such, they do not constitute the majority, nor 
do they represent the employees. 1 do not for one moment question the 
partiality of the Honourable the Industries Member for Calcutta or any 
other city, but what 1 sa\ is that he ^hould not take the one-sided view of 
any Madras Member or Members and use it as a pretext to place the !^|pdra8 
postal employees under perpetual misery. Lest their case should agmn go 
by default or otherwise, 1 have voiced forth in this House the feelings of these 
helpless postal employees in Madras and I hope in the revision of the 
scale proposed for the Postal clerks, for which a sum of Es. 5,81,000 is 
provided in the Budget for 1927-28, their claims will be reconsidered and 
they will be placed on an equal footing wdth their brethren in other parts 
of India. 

The next point ior consideration is about better services and cheaper 
postal rates. With regard to the former, there were local deliveries for 
every two hours or so in Madras some years ago but now they have been 
restricted to one delivery in the afternoon. The village postal system is 
being neglected and requires overhauling. Coming to the question of 
cheapening postal rates, I do not wdsh to say anything in detail now. The 
proper time will be when the Finance Bill is being discussed in this House. 
But I would, however, venture to suggest at the present moment that* 
the financial difficulty involved in this proposal could be easily overcome by 
utilizing the unallocated recurring surplus still left, namely, 101 crore for 
1927-28, for the reduction of postcards at least. 1 know that it will shatter 
all the high hopes of the Hono\iriible the Finance Member for the building 
up of a revenue reserve, to fund the would-be Eeserve Bank. The 
question of the establishment of the Eeserve Bank might convenient! v be 
postponed to some later date until at least our finances have sufficientlv 
adjusted themselves and our surpluses prove to be ^eal and substantial bv 
further trials. Even the Currency Commission have not recommended the 
immediate establishment of the Eeserve Bank and there is, therefore, no 
hurry about it now . The reduction in the rate of postcards at least wdll 
give considerable relief to the poorest of the poor. 

With regard to beneficial services, I would like to make one or two pro- 
posals, wffiich I hope will commend themselves to Government. I wish 
that provision is made in the Budget for 1928-29 at least, for the establish- 
ment of herbariums in suitable centres in India to collect, grow and preserve 
the very many useful herbs and plants of great medicinal value, which, 
for want of proper care and attention, are fast disappearing. 

This will not only provide a vast field for research work, but will in the 
long run go to make medical aid very cheap. Another thing I wduld 
suggest 13 that more money should be allotted for research work in tropical 
medicine. 

Sir, I have now come to the clo.'ie of my remarks. The glowing picture 
drawn by the Honourable the Finance Member at the conclusion of his 
speech IB full y promise, full of sympathy to the millions of the masses of 
India. But this picture yill soon fade away and a gloom will overtake us 
^ are told, if the ratio (juestion is not decideii in his favour. The will of 
the indian nation, whether right or wrong, will he known shortly, when the 
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Currency Bill is discussed in this and in the other House. But in tho 
meanwhile to barter aWay any permanent nfftional benefit for a temporary 
boon that is now offered, namely, the entire abolition of the provincial con- 
tributions, is neither sound policy nor true statesmanship. 

The Honourable Mr W A. GRAY (Burma Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, I wish to associate myself heartily with the congratulations that have 
beaii tendered by the Honourable Sir John Bell to the Honourable the 
I’inance Member on the financial results of the year that is just drawing to 
a close, »and nior(‘ particularly on the remission (i the provincial contribu- 
tions, even though we have no assurance that complete remission will W 
a feature of the Budget in ensuing vears, and even though the offer is 
subject to the decision of the Tjegislature on the Currency Bill which will 
be under discussion next week. 

Speaking as the representative of Burma, I must express gratitude for 
the way in which the Government of India has seen fit to comply with the 
appeal of the Provincial Government for the removal of the import duty on 
rubber stumps and seed, thereby offering encouragement to a growing 
industry; though the saerifice which this involves to the central revenues 
is hardly comparable with that resulting from other schemes, of revised 
taxation that appear in the budget proposals From the prominence given 
to this point in the speech which accompanied the introduction of the 
Budget it might almost be supposed that Burma was receiving special con- 
sideration as great as that which is being received by Bombay, for instance. 

Burma, in common with other Provinces, will be grateful for the relief 
given by the removal of the export duty on hides. Burma has no tanning 
industry. Attempts have been made 1o institute one but they have failed, 
and therefore Burma has had nothing to gain from this dutV, though it has 
had much to lose in the past. For some time past the hide industry in 
Burma has been in a moribund condition so much so that it is hardly 
worth the while of the agriculturist to flay the carcasses dead cattle 
Though we could have wished that the export duty on skins also had been 
removed, it is to be hoped that the abolition of this duty will give a new 
lease of life to the hide industry and enable it to compete in the export 
trade. 

Export duties are universally condemned as a vicious form of taxation 
and this view has been recently confirmed by the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee It is therefore to be regretted that the Government of India have 
not seen their way to propose the abolition of yet another export duty, that is, 
the export duty on rice. As is mentioned in the statement issued by the 
Central Board of Revenue and circulated with the budget papers, Indian rice 
has to compete in foreign markets with rice from French Tndo-China and 
Siam, arid consequently the price which the consumer pays is fixed bv this 
competition The rice miller or middleman naturally is careful to see that he 
does not suffer more than is necessary and consequently the burden of 
this export duty is borne by the producer or agriculturist Now in Burma 
at present we have two taxes — the Capitation Tax in Lower Burma and the 
Thathameda Tax in Upper Burma — ^which fall mainly on the agricultural 
classes. I will not weary this House with a description of these taxes but 
will only say that thev have been universally condemned as a source of 
provincial revenue, and an attempt is being made to substitute other taxes 
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lor them. So Jong as these taxes exist or any other tax is substituted for 
them which takes the form of a burden on the agriculturist, the Provincial 
Government is not justified in attempting to increase its income from land 
revenues, but if the export duty on rice was removed and the agriculturist 
relieved of the burden which he now bears, an increase in the taxes derived 
from agricultural land and products would not be felt by the producer. The 
existence of the rice duty is thus a check on the Local Government 'e 
ability to increase rt^venues and Burma would gladly see it abolished. 

Failing its abolition what we ask is that the proceeds of the rice export 
duty should be made to Burma. I do not suggest this as an act of 
charity on the part of the Go\ernment of India because Burma has outrun 
the constable; nor do 1 claim any special consideration for Burma though 
it would not be unreasonable to do so on the ground that she came under 
the control of the Government of India at a time when other Provinces had 
already reached an advanced stage of development; and since the Govern- 
ment of India fears to provoke the wrath of other Provinces by giving her 
special assistance, she is not likely to overtake the other Provinces except 
by her own unaided exertions. But, Sir, I do not base my claim on any 
reasons such as these. I base it on the fact that Burma alone provides this 
source of revenue to the Government of India. Other Provinces export 
rice it is true, but during the last 20 years India has imported from Burma 
approximately 8 tons of rice for every 5 tons wLich she ha-s exported to 

Noov ^fber countries; from which it is clear that if there w’ere not 
’ ■ a sufficient surplus crop produced in Burma, India could not 
export rice at all, and therefore it is Burma alone which is responsible for 
providing a biiiu of Its. 1 crore wffiich this duty yields to the central 
revenues. 

Sir, this is not the time to discuss the ratio question, but before conclud- 
ing my remarks I wish to refer Honourable Members to two points in the 
statement issued by the Central Board of Bevenue regarding the effect on 
the financial position of the Government of India of an alteration^in the 
exchange value of the rupee from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. In paragraph 11 of 
the statement it is estimated that the result of the alteration would be an 
increase of 20 per cent, in the export of rice, giving a further gain of 24 
lakhs. I do not dispute the correctness of the figures, but what T do 
question is, wdi ether we can safely assume that India will have a sufficient 
surplus crop to enable her to increase her export by 20 per cent., that is to 
say, by some 4 lakhs of tons. I do not think that this assumption is likely 
to be fulfilled; and so the gain under this head should be reduced consider- 
ably, if not entirely ignored. 

The second point is in paragraph 12 of the statement where a gain of 
Bs. 10 lakhs is assumed a result of the reduced import of kerosene. 
Now, Sir, the amount of kerosene imported into India has little if anything 
to do with the exchange value of the rupee. The quantity imported is 
almost entirely regulated by the difference between the volume which India 
can produce and the volume which she consumes; and the deciding factor 
is therefore the productivity of the Indian oil-fields. If Honourable Mem- 
bers will refer to the summary contained in paragraph 14 of the statement 
they will find that if these two items are excluded from the anticipated 
gain, the total under that heading is reduced by more than one-third, and 
the net loss to the customs revenue from the ^Iteration from I8d. to IQd, 
will be increased to Es. 160 lakhs. 

B 2 
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The Honourable SETH GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces : General) : 
Sir, I am sorry that I cannot join in the oongratulations offered to the 
Honourable the finance Member by my Honourable friends, Sir John Bell, 
Mr. Gray and Sir Harooii Jaffer. The first thing on which the Finance 
Member is being congratulated is that he has been able to bring forward 
in this House surplus budgets for the last four years. I may point out, 
Sir, that this is not a matter for congratulation. It may be asked 
“ VVh\ not?”. \\\\ Congressmen have always been blamed for putting 
forward before this House extreme views. But, Sir, I will quote from 
the moderate of moderates, the late Mr. Gokhale. In his very ffrst speech 
on the Budget in 1902, the late Mr. Gokhale said that they constituted a 
double wrong : 

*’ they are a wrong in the first instance in that they exist at all, that Government 
should take so much more from the people than is needed in times of serious depres- 
sion and suffering ; and they are also a wrong because they lend themselves to easy 
miainterpretation and among other things render possible a phenomenal optimism of 
the Secretary of State., for India who seems to imagine that all is for the best in the 
best of lands.” 

Thus, Sir, 1 cannot congratulate the Finance Member on the surplus. 

Then, Sir, he has been congratulated on his having remitted the pro- 
vincial contributions. On this point, Sir, I will only say one thing and 
that is that it is only a piece of belated justice ; he should have done it 
long ago in the year of the very first surplus; and for this reason I again 
cannot congratulate him. On the other hand, Sir, I would say that he 
has put us on the horns of a dilemma. My Honourable friend, Dr. Kama 
Rau, pointed out that the suggestion was that either we should have the 
ratio question settled at 18d. or that we should go without the remission 
of provincial contributions. I may say that this has not been a new thing 
with Government Members. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : In possession of facts. 

The Honourable SETH GOVIND DAS: Yes, Sir. In 1924 the 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said in his speech in the Assembly while 
dealing with the question of the salt tax and the provincial contributions : 

” There is the choice before the House; this House has the choice this year of 
Re. 1-4 as. salt tax and no relief for provincial contributions, and though it is not 
absolutely certain, it is probable that if it makes that choice there will be no relief for 
provincial contributions next year.” 

Thus, Sir, this has been the practice of the Gcvemment in the past. I 
will only say this, that if you give us the choice, then let it not be a 
restricted one and we will show that we can bring the ratio down to Is. 4d. 
and we can give remission to the provinces too ; and not only this ; we will 
do mucb more ; we will remit the salt tax and we will bring down the postal 
rates and accede to other popular wishes. But what is being done now is 
to give a certain choice to us and to restrict us. As .far as the ratio ques- 
tion is concerned I shall not deal with it at thie stage. This question is 
coming up later before the House and I reserve my remarks for that 
occasion. 

Now, Sir, as regards the additicpal taxation. What do we find? Since 
1918-14 the tajtes have gone up by Rs. 49 CibrCs. In the beginning it 
was said that the taxation could not be reduced on account of the War; 
then the financial bogey came and there w^e deficit budgets, and for 
making up those deficit budgets there was further taxation. Now, Sir, 
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the War is over; the deficits are gone and still the taxes are where they 
weie. In tact, Sir, 1 will say thal the burden of taxation has increased 
and 1 will show how it is so. If wo look at the purchasing power of the 
rupee, we find that in 1920,, the index number of prices in Bdmbay was 
260; it has come down to 146 

The Honourable Sin BASIL BLACKETT: What was it in 1920? 

The Honoubable SETH (lOVlNJ) DAS : 260. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: 216 you ineaja? 

The Honourable SETH GOVIND DAS : No, 260 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKEI'T: It was not 260; it was 216. 

The Honourable SETH GOVIND DAS: Yes. I am sorry, Sir, it was 
a slip of the tongue; it was 216; and it has come down to 146. Now Sir, 
at that time the people paid 64 erores as taxes. If we measure this in terms 
of rupees of 1920, it comes. Sir, to Rs. 117 erores. Thus, Sir, in fact 
the burden of taxation has not decreased ; it has considerably increased. 

Another point. Sir. In 1922 the Retrenchment Committee recom- 
mended certain reductions to balance the Budget. If the Government, 
had accepted those recommendations, the Budget could ha.ve been balanced. 
The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: Government did accept 

those recommend atio]is. ^ 

The HoNornAJiLh: SETH (xOVlND DAS- Not fully. Then what do 
W(' find, Sir We find that certain circumslcUices. certain new favourctblo 
circumstances, have come into existence. In 1923 the ratio went 
up from 1«. 4d. to Is. 6d. There was a reduction of interest; there was 
a fall in prices; and, Sir. according to the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber's own calculations tlie (lovernment are now saving from exchange 
erores of rupees 

The Honouraih.e Sir BASIL BLACKETT : May 1 intervene for a 
moment, Sir. I did not say that the Government are saving 5^ erores of 
rupees from exchange. 1 said that the effect of a sudden alteration in the 
exchange would he a decrease of over erores. That is quite another 
thing. 

The Honourable SETH GOVIND DAS : If there will be a deficit now 
on account of ]«. 4d. there must have been a surplus from the ratio having 
gone up from Is. 4nf. to Is. 6d. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: It is not an exactly equi- 
valent amount. 

The Honourable SETH GOVIND DAS: I say, Sir, whatever the 
Finance Member may sa\ now\ Govemme|it must have been saving con- 
siderably ; there is no doubt about it. 

Then, Sir, under Interest, the Honourable the Finance Member says 
that they are saving 5^ erores now. If we compare the figure in 1922 and 
that at present and consider the fall in prices, then they must be saving 
a, great deal by this as well. All this money should have gone to the 
remission of taxes, but we find that the taxes have n,ot gone down. 

Apart from this, Sir, there should be an equitable distribution of the 
burden of taxation. But according to the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
the burden is more on, the poor. It is hardly fair. And what have the 
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Gt)vernment done this year? The import duties on motor cars have 
been reduced. I ask, Sir,, is it going to affect the poor people? My 
Honourable friend Colonel Crawford said in the other place in his 
speech in the course of the general discussion of the Budget that he is 
anxious to give a seat in the car to every poor man in this country. 

I say, Sir, when the poor people are not getting even enough 

to eat or to clothe themselves, how can they relish the boon? As 

regards salt. Sir, the Government say that cheap salt will be a luxury, 

and for post offices, it is said that they must pay their way. This is what 
ns being done for the poor. In the matter of salt, it was again urged that 
like English alcohol and tobacco, there should be some tax to be contributed 
hy the poor. This is absurd. There cannot he any comparison between 
a tax on alcohol or tobacco and one on salt. Alcohol and tobacco, Sir, 
are luxuries, whereas salt is a daily necessity, an indispensable commodity 
for the preservatioh of health. 

Then Sir, if we turn to the expenditure side, what do we find? Much 
has been said about the military expenditure, and I will therefore add only 
a few words. According to the recommendations of the Eetrenchment 
Committee, the military expenditure to-day, when the prices have fallen, 
should not be more than 50 crores; but, Sir, it is said that it is a pious 
wish. His Excellency the Commander- in- Chief said this in the other 
place and the Honourable the Finance Member endorsed it here thus : 

“ Only the sternest ecsonomy and strictest vigilance can now prevent our military 
Expenditure from showing a tendency to rise rather than to fall.” 

Well, Sir, the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee are 
thought to be pious. Why is it so? Why not accept their expert opinion 
in this matter also? When the question pf steel protection came up it 
was said by my Honourable friends Sir Charles and by Sir Maneckji that 
we must accept the recommendations of the Tariff Board, because it was 
the expert opinion. But now when these recommendations are incon- 
venient to them. I say, Sir, that w'hen expert opinion is inconvenient to 
“the Government, they say it is a pious wish. The frank statements re- 
garding the reduction of the military expenditure of the Honourable the 
Finance Member and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief are 
prophetic. I see, Sir,, which way the wind is blowing. The political 
situation in the Far East is far from satisfactory. Troops are being 
sent to China and we are going to have a naval base at Singapore. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) . The China Expedition expenditure will not be 
borne by the Indian Government. 

The Honourable SETH GdVlND DAS : It is said, Sir, that England 
is also spending a large portion of her revenue on military expenditure. I 
sajf, Sir, that the military expenditure of England is now much less as 
compared with prewar expenditure. I shall just read a quotation from 
the Siatisf of the 1st Augt&t, 1925. That paper writes : 

“ The p€ 4 f^onnel of the army aijd navy in 1925 ia considera))ly below that of 1914, 
and the total expenditure of the army and navy, making due allowance for the changes 
in the value of sterling, is lower than it was then/* 

Now, Sir, what is the case in India to-day? In India we find that in 
191B-14. the military expenditure was only dQ crores. Well, the prices 
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Slave risen no doubt by 50 per cent., but even then to-day the expenditure 
should not have exceeded 45 crores according to the ruling prices; but it 
is 56 V crores. Even if England has to maintain a big army she has to 
keep imder subjection a big Empire; she has a worldwide trade to protect 
and she has vast political ambitions to carry out. But what is the 
position in India? We have no ambitions outside our country. We 
have no liberty worth the name to protect and our independence is yet to 
^come. Therefore, Sir, the conditions of England cannot be compared with 
those prevailing in this country. So far we have been fighting the wars 
of England. But now the results ot the last Imperial Conference make 
me suspect that in future wc might have to fight the battles of the Domi- 
nions too, and that might be another reason for maintaining such a large 
army in this country. 

If the Government really want to reduce the expenditure, they can 
certainly do so. So man;y wa>s have been suggested regarding the re- 
duction of expenditure on the civil services as well as on the army, that I 
do not think it necessary to repeat those arguments. 1 will only add in 
conclusion. Sir, that the Government can do much if they really wish to 
relieve the poor. The Budget which has been presented to us, Sir, is 
in my opinion far from satisfactory, and I cannot congratulate the 
Honourable the Finance Member on it. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUR FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, life is full of surprises and the Budget which we are 
discussing to-d«iy has its tair share of them- Surprise No. 1 is that 

the revised estimates of last }ear w'ere over-cautiously calculated to tb 
extent of just over 2 crores, with the result that 1925-2(5 closed with a 
realised surplus of 331 lakhs instead of 130 laklis. Siuprise No. 2 is 
that the revised estimates for the current year, 1926-27, *show' an advance 
of 305 lakhs over the budgeted surplus of 5 lakhs, and Surprise No. 
3 is that in the current year, on the present level of taxation, the 
budgeted surplus w'orks out at 370 lakhs. 

Well, Sir, surprises come under tw’o categories, pleasant ones and the 
reverse, and on this occasion I think the Honourable Members of this 
‘Council will agree with me that the shocks w^e have sustained come under 
the former description- I think the Honourable the Finance Member 
must have received the shock of his life at the windfall of 2 crores at 
the close of the year 1925-26, further accentuated by the budget sur- 
plus of 5 lakhs for 1926-27 beint' converted into a revis('d estimated sur- 
plus of no less than 310 lakhs. However, Sir, having recovered from 
his astonishment the Honourable the Finance Member manfully tackled 
the Budget for 1927-28 and guided by the figures for the current year it 
is of little surprise that ho has produced an estimated surplus of 370 
lakhs for the coming year- 

I listened with considerable interest to the financial dissertation of 
my Honourable friend Seth Govind Das, but I will just remind him 
that there is one thing which he overlooks, in his great dislike for a sur- 
plus Budget, and that is debt redemption- With the surplus for 1927-28 
Sir Basil Blankett at once proceeded to redeem the promises he made 
to us a year ago, »and here I think the whole House will join with me 
in a chorus of approval of the Honourable Member's action and\ of congrat- 
nlation that by skQfui and careful financial management he finds him- 
self in a position to carry out what he had hoped to do. I refer of 
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coiir.se to the reduction of the import duty on motor cars 'and motor tyres 
and to the relief to the Provinces of the contributions to the Central (iov- 
ermnent. 

As regards the former, I have no doubt that the Provincial Govern- 
ments will take the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett’s hint and help them- 
selves to the K) per cent, reduction in the inl^ort duty on motor cars. 

To this I have no objection; in fact, I hope they will take that action, 

but with this proviso, that the money so obtained should be devoted 

solely to the improveunent of roads and to th(dr upkeep. This I feel 

will meet with the full approval of this Council which has recently passed 
a Besolution recommending that Government should institute a full in- 
quiry into the question of road development in India- 

Turning next to provincial contributions, I am in full agreement with 
the Honourable the Finance Member’s action in taking his courage in 
both hands and reducing by 8^ crores the total contribution which at 
present stands at 608 lakhs, leaving a non-recurring remission of 258 
lakhs. 1 further applaud the Honourable Member’s proposal to remit 
altogether for the year 1927-28 the contributions from all Provinces- I 
also think, Sir, that I would be considered guilty of a lack of courtesy 
if I did not express my thanks to Sir Basil Blackett for the allocation of 
a gift of 28 lakhs to Bombay against her contribution of 56 lakhs for the 
current year, 1926-27- However, in expressiiio Bombaj ’s gratitudi* 1 do 
so with a certain reservation. As no doubt Honourable Members are 
aware, the original contributions from Provinces under the Meston Award 
totalled the sum of 988 lakhs, of which Bombay’s share was determined 
at 56 lakhs. Since the time the award was originally made there have 
been two permanent reductions totalling 8f crores but, in spite of these 
reductions, BombaA ’s contribution has remained the 8«ame„ whereas Madras 
has received relief lo the extent of 188 lakhs, the United Provinces 
89 lakhs and the Ihinjal) also 89 lakhs. It is true that the contribution 
of 6B lakhs of my friend’s, Sir John Bell’s province — I am talking of 
Bengal — also remained unaltered, on pa per ^ but Bengal, Happy Bengal, 
has not been called upon to pay anything, whilst poor Bombay up to the 
present has received no consideration whatever except for a non-recurring 
present of 22 lakhs for the year 1925-26. When I came to the Council 
this morning, Sir. I expected to see broad smiles on the faces of my 
friends on m> right, because of the proposed recurring reduction of 3^ 
crores, Madras t^ets no less than a further 116 lakhs, in addition to what 
they have already received- Now, of the recurring remission of 8^ 
crores, proposed bv the Finance Member, Bombay received relief only to 
the tune of 19 lakhs- It is true that in 1927-28 she is to receive a 
remission of her balance, namely, 37 lakhs, but this 37 lakhs is a non- 
recurrent remission and that is where I have said Bombay’s gratitude is 
tempered with some reservation- I sincerely hope that this time next 
year, when preseniing his Budget for 1928-29, the Honourable the Finance 
Merpber will be abh* to wipe out altogether the balance of the contri- 
butions, or if he cannot do that, I hope that at any rate he will wipe out 
the Bo^ubf^y’s share of 87 lakhs- > With the huge amount of income- 
tax which Borphay contributes io the Central Government T think I cam 
claim with justice that she has been harshly treated- T tjhink am 
right in recollecting that the Honourable Sir John Bell said that Bengal 
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paid one-third of the whole of the income-tax of India and ^Burma. Ke 
did not SH} how much Bombay paid- I have not got the figures before 
me. I fancy she pays a good share of the remaininy two-thirds. 

The Honourable Sir JOHN BELL: About half of what Bengal pays- 

The Honourable Sir AETHUR FEOOM : At any rate 1 am glad that 
BengaTB con8ci(3nce has been awakened, because it is not very many 
years ago that Bombay paid more income-tax than Bengal owing per- 
haps to the activities of the inland revenue officer in Bombay, and per- 
haps to the sleepines# of the inland revenue officer in Bengal- 

Sir, I read with considerable surprise the views expressed in the Press 
by one of the Honourable Members of this Council that the Budget was 
one for the rich and not for the poor- Would the Honourable Miunber 
describe the reduction of 10 per cent- in the customs duty on motor cars 
as la present to the rich, when obviously the sum represented by that reduc- 
tion will be seized by the Provincial Governments for road development to 
the benefit of the poor agriculturist in the country ? In effect, there vill 
be no actual reduction of the duty on motor cars, but there will be an 
alteration in the direction in \\hich tlie present duty on motor cars goes, 
or part of it- Again, would the Honourable Member describe the relief 
afforded to tlio liides trade*, a trade in which many poor people are em- 
ployed, as a ‘.'vft to the rich? The reduction in the export duty on tea 
might have come in for some criticism at the hands of the Honourable 
Mr. Eainadas Pantulu had not the Finance Member been careful to take 
away with his left hand, in the shape of increased income-tax, what he 
has given with his right- And here I have no doubt that the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett wdll have listened with interest to the remarks which 
fell from an Honourable Mumber wdio sits behind me — but who is not 
in his place now — in that he clearly made it plain that he w^as in favour 
of taxation on agricultural incomes- Then, to continue, would the 
Honourable Member to whom T have previously referred, describe the 
relief afforded to the Provinces as a benefit for the rich when this relief 
will enable the Provinces to go ahead with their schemes for the raising 
of the social and economic status of the people? I think that the vrhole 
Hous(* wall agre(‘ wa'th me that this accusation of a rich man’s budget is 
entirely unjustified and that most Members wath mvself are getting not 
a little tired of these unfounded accusations against Government- Of 
course, we should have liked some relief from taxation. But I recognise, 
and I think that all reasonable Members of this Coimcil will recognise, 
that the Honourable the Finance Member cannot stretch his surplus 
further than it will go- T remember that w^Ken I was a lad in this 
country, on more occasions than one T tried to make Es. 10 go as far 
as Es- 20; but my experiment was not very successful. It generallv 
resulted in an overdraft on my bank and my last state was wwse than 
the first, because banks have a nasty habit of charging interest on over- 
drafts. I contend that if the Honourable the Finance Member did n6t 
pursue a cautious policy in dealing with his surplus, he would find himself 
in a very similar position. 

Now, for a moment, I wish to invite Honourable Members’ attention 
to the statement under ways and means- It i^ now close on four years 
since the Government of India have issued anv sterling loans and the 
present Budget for 192 T- 2 ^ includes no provision for any external loan- 
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This is a matter for sincere con,gratulation and is a testimony to the 
soundness of India’s financial position. I think, too, that we can pat 
ourselves on the back, after having first patted the Honourable the Fin- 
ance Member’s back, in that the credit of the Government of India stands 
so high and that the last loan was floated at a considerably lesser rate 
of interest than that which was ruling a few years agg; that position, 
too, has been attained with the value of the rupee at Is- fid- 

In referring to the rupee 1 do not propose to introduce now this contro- 
versial question, but I do claim that the short statement issued by the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary to show what would be the efiect on 
the Budget of a reversion to l8. 4r/., has been drawn up in no exaggerated 
form; in fact, I am of the opinion that the estimate that the finances of 
the Government would suffer to the extent of Ks. crores, were the 
present value of the rupee to be dropped arbitrarily to 1«. 4d. is under- 
stated rather than Over-stated and that, if the change were made, instead 
of having a budget surplus of Rs. B70 lakhs we^ should have an even larger 
deficit than the suggested one of Bs. crores- 

Sir, I have heard the Honourable the Finance Member described as 
a first class juggler Well, if that is the correct description of Sir Basil 
Blackett, I take off my hat to him as a successful adept in the art of 
juggling. In fact, I would go further and make him a present of my 
hat if he would only continue his juggling tricks and produce out of it 
further surplus budgets for the benefit, the prosperity and welfare of 
India* 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I wish to join the other speakers before me. in con- 
gratulating the Honourable the Finance Member and his Secretary for 
having presented a surplus budget once again. My congratulations are not 
formal, for we were treated to an exceedingly lucid exposition of the present 
condition of Indian finance. Sir, it was not mere fortune that came to his 
aid, ’but throughout the Budget, there are marks of exemplary care and 
scrutiny coupled with unremitting zeal displayed in the huge volumes offered 
to us for study and criticism. 

Sir, dealing with the resources of the revenue for the current year, 
the Honourable the Finance Member expects a net revenue of 49-15 
crorcs (four thousand nine hundred and fifteen lakhs). I have no doubt 
that the Honourable Member has taken note of the general tendency for 
priqes in European countries to fall and I do hope that our export and 
import transactions will bulk sufficiently large to justify his expectations 
in 'this direction 

Sir, though one may feel dissatisfied that there is no reduction in income- 
tax and super-tax, it is gratifying to find that with increased trade, the 
Finance Member expects an increasing return under this head. But in 
this connection I should like to bring to his notice that there is a volume 
of opinion in the country that the collecting agencies resort to harassment 
to some extent. I am sure, liowever, that while adopting vigilant measures 
in collection, the heads yi charge of this department of collection will see 
that avoidable worry and annoyance is not caused to the assessees. 

In the matter of super-tax also, I think no reduction is feasible and X 
1 believe it falls on shoulders that are well able to bear it. 
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Sir, coming to the expenditure side of the Budget, the first in size and 
importance is the militsury expenditure. Veteran financiers like the late 
Mr. Gokhale and my Honourable colleague, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, who have 
made a life-long study of this and other kindred questions in our finance 
have seriously complained in the past about the mammoth size of the then 
military expenditure. I gather, Sir, that it was then not more than 30 
crores. I wonder how the cool, calm and deliberate statement of the 
Finance Member that there is no near possibility of this expenditure going 
below its present level, will be received in the country. By the side of 
the 128 crores of the revenue, 54*92 crores of military expenditure would 
strike even the most light-hearted as most extraordinary. It may strike 
a curious foreign student of our finance that the country is always in danger 
of foreign invasion. 

Sir, in spite of the existence of the League of Nations, the disarma- 
ment proposals and other international agencies making for world peace, it 
was not possible for His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to secure a 
further reduction under this head. 

Sir, with the establishment of the naval base at Singapore and the 
improvement of the Air Force, it must become possible to reduce the 
British section of the Indian Army to some extent and a slight increase 
in the Indian section 

We are told. Sir, that there is a considerable stock of surplus stores for 
disposal. But no indication has been given of its approximate value 

We are promised an immediate expansion of Air Force and barrack 
accommodalion for British and Indian troops I for one would welcome 
the proposed channels of expenditure. But in doing so, I should like to 
add m^v voice also that the people of my country ought to get greater 
fiieilities for training in air craft -and the Indian officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers should get better opportunities in this direction. 

Now, Sir, as regards barrack accommodation for Indian troops I would 
request His Excellency to have a soft comer in his heart for the Indian 
sepoys in regard to their barrack accommodation and other amenities. 

His Excellency knows, I am sure, that India of to-day is 
not what it w^as before the Great War. The standard of living 
of all classes of people, not only in towms and cities, but also 
in remote villages, is fast changing and the sepoys drawn from 
the rural parts ought to feel contented that they get a better standard of 
living in th(5 l)arracks than in their villages. It must be admitted that 
there is still much scope for improvement in the lot of the Indian sepoys 
in all directions compared with his British counterpart. 

Sir, throughout the entire House, there will be nothing but praise that 
the first concern of the Central Government is to spend on the beneficial 
services. Without subscribing to the Finance Member’s left-handed com- 
pliment to the Eetrenchment Committee I should congratulate the citizens 
of tlu' administered aieas under the Central Government for the great 
solicitude it now extends for their physical, social and moral well-being. 
But it is a pity. Sir, that the Government have not thought fit to show 
the same generosity to the other Provinces, especially Bengal. It is true 
that the Central Government has no direct responsibility in matters of 
provincial education and health. They are certainly aware of the crippled 
resources of the provincial exchequers, in spite of the heavy taxation pre- 
vailing there. Sir, in a vast country like Bengal where malaria and 
epidemics account for the alarming death-rate, adequate provision ought 
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to be made in older to lessen the appalling death-rate. I do know that 
Health, Education and Medicine are provincial transferred subjects. But> 
Sii, the Central Government cannot afford to look on with indifference at 
the present state of public health in my Province, resting themselves oii 
the technical plea of these being provincial transferred subjects. Be that, 
however, as it may, the public, Sir, cannot and will not absolve the Central 
Government of its ultimate responsibility for the well-being of its people 
at large. 

Throughout the entire Budget I have not been able to find a single 

new item of expenditure or a new reduction of tax that will directly enure 

to the benefit of the poor folk Except for the negative virtue of not 
having raised the salt duty, the poor man’s lot continues to be what it 
was in the last year. 

Sir, I would directly refer to what I mean Time after time, year after 
year, repeated arguments have been urged on the floor of this House for 
the r(‘diietion ol pricas of postcards and letters Whenever there is a 
surplus, it is usual to expect that some share of it, be it small or great, 

\V( uld go 1o the people who eontrihuted to it. I mean that some- 

thing tangible and directly appealing to the masses ought to be given. 
We are painlully faiudiar with the patent reply that the department has 
been commercialised and that it must first be made to pay its way before 
any reduction of the' prices ol these things could be granted It is con- 
ceded, however, that the Postal Department is working at a profit, but it 
has unfortunately to buttress the Telegraph Branch. Need I say, Hir, 
how pleased the whole countn will become, if only the Finance Member 
can find a way of reducing the prices of these things 

Well, Sir, it is indeed very’ gratifying that out of the net surplus, the 
Finance Member has made a generous distribution by remissions of the 
provincial contributions, /and we should be grateful to the Government if 
they would exiinguish it as early as possible. 

Sir, we hav(‘ doubtless a surplus budget, but it does not require much' 
acumen to find out whether this happy state was attained through a period 
of commercial and industrial prosperity. Does it really represent an all- 
round increase in the average income of the people? Trade is not very 
brisk; taxation is high enough, unemployment is growing and the cost of 
living has increased everywhere I do not say this in a spirit of 
fault-finding for, I know that Government have many commitments on 
hand to meet which they have to keep up the present level of taxation. 

, Sir, 1 am sure this House is particularly thankful to the Finance Mem- 
ber for the reduction in the import duty on motor cars and tyres. I 
am sure the reduction would stimulate motor transport trade throughout 
the coimtry. In this connection, Sir, I would remind the Government 
again, that the benefit of this reduction should go to improve road develop- 
ment in rural areas. 

The reduction of import duty on rubber seeds and stumps is also welcome 
and it will give a much-needed stimulus to the rubber industry. 

Sir, though there is no general reduction of taxation, the few articles 
marked for the reduction of duty have been chosen with such great judi- 
ciousness and foresight that we cannot fail to congratulate the Finance 
Member once again. Above all what strikes rhe as a very important feature 

the financial policy 6f the Government is its Scheme for the avoidittice 
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.of debt or debt redemption. But t|iis ,year we are told that he had to 
depart a little from this accepted canon of public finance and 1 do hope 
that adequate steps will be taken to push on this scheme and extinguisl 
the unreproductive debt and foreign debt as quickly as we can. 

Sir, I fervently hope that in the coming year the Finance Member will 
put forth his best efforts and apply his usual genius for economy and 
scrutiny and reduce the expenditure to an appreciable extent, so that we 
may have not only a surplus budget but one based on I he prosperity of 
trade and commerce. 

Lastly, I heartily echo the unexceptionable sentiments of the Finance 
Member at the close of his speech in reference to the health and hapjiinebs 
•of the millions of our fellow countrymen. 

[The Honourable Nawab Sahibzada Saiyid Mohamad Mehr Shah (East 
and West Punjab : Muhammadan) made a speech in Urdu, a translation 
of which appears as an Appendix lo these J^roceedings.] 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJl DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, a Budget that reveals a surplus of 
Ils. 3,10,00,000 during 1926-27 and an estimated surplus of Es. 3,70,00,000 
during 1927-28 cannot but be regarded as a satisfactory one. The Budget 
has been framed very cautiously and on sound financial lines. It is a bold 
Budget III my opinion because it is full of self-imposed responsibilities, and 
1 trust that the confidence with which the Honourable the Finance Minister 
looks forward to next year's surplus wall be fully justified. I have heard 
it said that this Budget is a rich man's budget because it does not dispense 
with the taxation on salt, and because it does not reduce the duties on 
postal stamps, I must say that it is an erroneous idea lo view a budget 
from such a standpoint. A prosperity budget does not necessarily imply 
or denote a rich man’s budget. Then, further, no one has a right to ask 
that a particular community or a particular section should profit by the 
sacrifices of another community . The Finance Minister has to see that 
both the rich and the poor citizens receive an equal measure of relief from 
taxation when such relief is to be given. It is a bad principle of economics 
to say that the burden of taxation should always be borne by the rich, 
and that the poor should always and at all costs be relieved. The burden 
should be equitably distributed, distributed so judicially as to result in an 
equitable incidence, and any argument to the contrary in my opinion is 
wholly unsound. It has been argued this morning by several of my 
Honourable colleagues that no relief has been given under major heads of 
taxation. In this connection I am also bound to state that the idea pre- 
vailing among some Honourable Members is not a sound one. In judging 
of relief from taxation wffiich a Finance Minister is able to announce, w^e 
have not only to look to a particular year. It is true that in the first year 
of his office the Finance Minister imposed heavy taxation. But, on the 
other hand, if you look to the last three Budgets what has been done? 
It is a wrong thing to state that no relief has been given. A considerable 
amount of relief has been given, and I trust further relief wdll be given 
very shortly. You will find by a study of the last three Budgets that relief 
^ to the extent of Rs, 9 crores has been given to the Provinces by 

remitting the provincl^tl contributions. Y'ou will find that relief 
to the extent of nearly 2 crores of rupees has been given to the textile 
industry by the abolition of that much -condemned duty. In other directions 
til so relief has been given particularly by the reduction in the salt-tax and 
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what is contemplated by the present. Budget is also further relief of taxation. 
In all relief to the tune of fifteen crores has been given during the last 
three years. We are having much coveted relief this year. 1 am not 
referring to the relief given to the hides and skin industry and the tea 
industry. I am referring to the promised remission, almost to a complete 
extent, of the provincial contributions in 1927-28, and if the provincial 
contributions are wholly remitted, is it not a substantial relief from taxation? 
It may not be a sort of immediate relief from the Central Government, 
but the Central Government places ihe Provincial Governments in a posi- 
tion to give relief to various comniimities in their own provinces. They 
are saved from additional taxation in the provinces and, therefore, the 
result is the same whether relief from taxation is given directly by 
the Central Government or a contribution is given to Provinces and the 
Provinces are able to meet all the necessary expenditure and avoid further 
local taxation. Just that is being done. This >ear, you will see, that 
every Province h^s shown a deficit something between 50 and 70 lalths of 
rupees in their provincial Budgets, and a relief of this character will enable 
them to rehabilitate their financial resources and give relief to their own 
people. So, I submit that in gauging the standard of relief, it is a short- 
sighted policy to confine our attention only to the immediate dispensation 
of a particular tax. Sir, I quite agree that it is the first duty of the Finance 
Member to apply the surplus for the reduction or avoidance of the central 
debt, but Honourable Members are aware that the whole of India and the 
two Legislatures have been consistently fighting for the last five years for 
the total remission of provincial contributions and that they extorted a 
ple4ge from the Central Government that those contributions shall be 
dispensed with as soon as finances have been rehabilitated ; and when there 
is a surplus what else is the Finance Minister to do but to comply with the 
popular demand, the popular sentiment, that these provincial contributions 
should be wholly dispensed with? Sir, I trust nothing will happen io 
retard this consummation. I trust nothing unfortunate will take place 
and that my Honourable colleagues here, w‘hen the ratio question comes 
up, will not do anything to mar or postpone the progress of the Provinces 
but will remember the great need for money under which the Provinces 
are seriously and unhappily labouring. It must be remembered that an 
alteration in the ratio will convert this surplus budget into a deficit budget. 
As regards this matter of ratio, I do not propose to speak on this occasion. 
The matter will be discussed as a separate issue very shortly in both Houses. 
All that I now want to point out to Honourable Members is that it has 
been sadly misrepresented in some quarters that this surplus has been 
obtained merely by the exchange being fixed at la. 6d. The Budget has 
not been framed this year only on the basis of U. 6d, exchange. Please re- 
member that this is the third year in which the Budget, has been framed 
on the ratio of la. 6d., and this argument to-day that the surplus has been' 
created for the nominal purpose of satisfying provincial needs and getting 
the !]^atio Bill passed does not hold good. 

A f 

Silk, I Am glad that the Honotirahle Membet has clearly stated in his 
Budg^ that the credit of the country is much restored and stands at a 
very high level. It is the credit of every country virhich is reflected by 
its own internal management. In this particular case this credit has been 
brought about simply by balancing our Budgets and by imposing a just 
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and fair system of taxation. We ^ve been able last year to float the- 
Government loan at a very moderate tjate of interest. This is an indication 
of the credit of the country and also of the prosperity of the country. I 
only trust, and would like on this occasion to give a little warning to my. 
Honourable friend with all humility, that he will not carry his desire or 
ambition to reduce further the rate of interest. It is true that the rate 
of interest in India stands to-day at a much higher level than in the United 
Kingdom, but the circumstances are different, and, if the rate of interest 
is reduced too low, there might probably be a tendency to avoid invest- 
ments in Government stocks and securities. 

Sir, I am very glad that an important measure of relief has been given, 
in the matter of two export duties, the hide and the tea industry. I heard 
one of my Honourable friends stating that the duty on the tea industry is 
dispensed with for the benefit of the foreign consumer. I am afraid that 
iny friend is not at all aware of the history of these duties, otherwise he 
would not have made that remark. Expoii; duties are not beneficial to- 
any country. Export duties ought to be abolished as far as possible. We 
have revenue export duties only on four or five articles in this country, 
and the Eiscal Commission, with the exception of one, namely, the export 
of rice, to which I will allude presently and which the Honourable Mr. Gray 
has mentioned to-day, have recommended that they should be abolished 
at the earliest opportunity. The duty on lea was imposed in 1916 after 
the War b(‘cause finances were required by the Government of India, and 
a pronnsj was tlien made that that duty would be dispensed with as early 
as possible. Now in the case of the expoirt duty, who pays for it? It is a 
wrong thing to suppose that the foreign consumer always pays for it. The 
duty invariably falls on the producer and that producer is the agriculturist 
of the country, and it is only fair and right that that duty should be 
abolished. It is simply a tax on the produce of the country. The Fiscal 
Commission unequivocally recommended the abolition of that duty and 
I am glad that the Government have taken this opportunity to do it. I 
welcome in the same manner the abolition of the duty on hides. It was a 
duty imposed for the protection of the tanning industry. As regards rice, 
my friend is perfectly justified in placing his case so far as Burma was 
concerned, but let me point out to my Honourable friend that in the case 
of rice, the export duty does not work harshly. Of the total quantity of 
rice exported from the near East, India is in a position to export 50 per 
cent, of that quantity and there is practically no competition. The other 
portion goes from Indo^China and Siam with the result that there is no 
oompetitibn ki price and the export duties were condemned by the Fiscal 
Commission on the ground that it affected the producer and that it did not 
much benefit the foreign consumer. Here in this case I think this was 
a long-needed relief and I am glad the Government have reduced this taxa- 
tion. I am very sorry that this has been accompanied by a reimposition 
of additional duties by way of income-tax on the profits' of agricultural in- 
come, because what you have given with one hand you have taken away 
with the other. You give a relief of 50 lakhs and you get ‘||auk 45 lakhs, 
which only gives a relief to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs. * . I 

Sir, I do not wish to trouble the Council with the discussion of many 
further points, but I am very glad that in the matter of education a provi- 
sion has been made to give relief to the capital city of Delhi as well as to 
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the Frontier Provinces, in the matter of an additional 300 schools, com- 
pulsory education and the extension and improvement of vernacular educa- 
tion which is commendable. I trust, when all the financial contributions 
are wiped off and the Finance Minister has large surpluses to spare, they 
will be given for the improvement of sanitation and for other nation-building 
works. 

His Excellency the COMMANDEB-IN-CHIEF : Jenab President 
Sahib : Mere dost Nawab Sahibzada Saiyid Muhammad Mehr Shah ne, 
jinhon ne Urdu men faqreer hi hai, apni taqreci Ice doran men, aik do fauji 
amurat per brhah Id hai Main un ko Urdu men jaivah nahin dunga, 
kionkih mujhe malum hai, kih na siraf mere dost khub Angrezi samajh 
sakte hain, bulkih hahut^chhi tarah $e Angrezi men hoi sakte hain 

Of the three points which I think my friend the Nawab Sahib made, 
the first w^as that a great many of the Indian soldiers to whom we have 
given grants of land on horse-breeding terms were not now receiving the 
consideration they should. 1 am not aware of what he then said, viz., that 
our terms as regards men possessing horse-breeding grants are more onerous 
than they were. Those men who receive grants of land on horse-breeding 
terms take them up perfectly willingly and knowing what the conditions 
are, and we invariably do our best in the way of helping them in every 
way wo can and by being most lenient to them In certain cases we find 
men who do not produce good mares and do not look after their property 
In such cases they are invariably warned, not once but several times by 
the remount officers, and it is only in very exceptional circumstances that 
the step is taken of depriving a man of land v/hich he does not keep up and 
look after. That the terms are not onerous is, I think, proved by the fact 
that, if there is any hint that a man is likely to be deprived of his grant, 
we get applications from 50 to 100 others ready to take up the land. I 
think, therefore, that my friend will agree that we are not hard on our horse- 
breeders. We do our utmost to encourage them. If the Nawab Sahib can 
bring forward any case in which individuals have received hard treatment 
from remount officers and will bring them to my notice, I shall be very 
glad to look into them. Another point he made was in connection with the 
enlistment of the Saiyads, that is those who come from a part of the 
country that he comes from on the right bank of the Jhelttm river. As he 
and other Members are aware, we have had to reduce our army very consi- 
derably in recent years, and consequently the numbers of all classes have 
had to be reduced in proportion. There are many classes ^which formerly 
enlisted in the army and which have now disappeared altogether. Others 
again have a much smaller representation. The Saiyads, which mv Honour- 
able friend represents here, would apparently, according to him, like to 
receive specially favourable treatment That cannot be, because to enlist 
more of them we should have to decrease the numbers which we enlist 
from other sections in the Punjab. There are the Tiwanas — I do not know 
what «Flir^{||^nd on his right has to say to that,— the Gufars, Janjuai^. Awans. 
the Muhammadans and others in that neighbourhood. This we 

coul(l^not possibly contemplate doing. I am unable to sav straightaw^ay 
what the jaumber of Baiyads is in that part of the country, but I think I am 
right in saying, that in the Punjab there must be i>omething like 100,009 to 
120v00Q Saiyoda* I also believe I am right in saying that there we liave 
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1,000 of them, enlisted in the army. That I think is not a bad propor- 
tion for Saiyids, and we cannot give them a larger proportion than they 
have at present, though I can of course quite understand my Honourable 
friend advocating their cause. 

The third point he made I think was as regards education. He com- 
plained that there are a large number of ex-soldiers now without employ- " 
ment in the country. I deeply regret that this is the case. It has h^ to 
be so owing to the reduction of the army. If my Honourable friend wants 
the army increased, 1 hope he will use his best efforts in trying to induce 
the other Members of this House, as well as Members of the Assembly, to 
accept his point of view, namely, that the army is too small and should 
be increased, in which case we can again take back a large number of mpn 
whom we have discharged. To educate those men from army funds is not 
practical; but as he is himself aware we have started a school at Jheltun 
for soldiers' children. Every squadron company and battery which has 
men of that class has the right of nominating boys to go to that school. 
That will also apply to discharged men, for we shall be glad to take the 
children of such men into our schools and do all we can for them. The 
Honourable Member is close to Jhelum. I do not know if he has paid a 
visit to our school there, but I should be very glad if he would do so. He 
will find it an excellent institution v^here a first class education is being 
given to the boys of soldiers. 

Then rny Honourable friend Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy called my 
attention to the state of the barracks in which the Indian troops live. In 
years gone by the barracks of our British soldiers and certainly of our 
Indian soldiers left much to be desired; but I can assure my Honourable 
friend that we are now doing everything we can to improve our Indian 
lines and we have gone a very great way towards doing it. I was inspect- 
ing only last week the lines in course of construction not very far from 
here, at Bareilly ; and if the Honourably Member would care tp pay a 
visit to those lines I should be delighted to arrange it for him. I believe 
if he will go and see the lines we are now building he will not only be 
satisfied, but he will agree that they compare most favourably with tlu‘ 
houses in which the men live in their villages. There they have got 
beautiful, big airy barracks, excellent langar khanas and washing arrange- 
ments, pipe water laid on everywhere. The Indian officers’ quarters each 
has a zenana apartment and everything arranged for them. I could not 
hear any complaint either from the officers or the men about the quarters 
provided for them. As regards reconstruction* and improvement of lines 
we are working on a definite programme. Year after year we are knocking 
down old lines and providing better ones. We are building in pucca style 
everywhere, and I say that our new lines do compare very favourably with 
the home quarters of the men who enlist in the army. I think my 
Honourable friend is possibly aware that I frequently wisit Indian villages 
and see the homes from which our Indian soldiers come. I was glad to * 
hear from him that, as years go on, conditions of life in the villages are 
improving, and that a higher standard is now demanded tljiw* wits pre- 
viously the case. This, I am sure, is true, but, at the same time, I think 
we would probably all acknowledge that this improved standard of the 
villages is very slow in coming. On the other hand, the increased stand- 
ard at whiejh we are aiming in the barracks of our Indian soldiers is 
coming at a very muph more rapid rate. We realize that our men, 
especially after having seen the accommodation existing in other countries. 
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which those who saw service ex-India during the War were able to see, 
must certainly deinand a higher standard. It is this we are aiming at, 
and, as I say, we are certainly outpacing the standard my friend men- 
tions as being aimed at in Indian village life. I should be very gl^ if 
jgiy Honourable friend will really pay a visit to any of these new lines ; 
md if he can make any recommendation or give us any advice as regards 
further improvements we shall be very glad. 

Then Seth Govind Das spoke about the general expenditure on the 
^rmy. He wanted to know why we could not take expert advice and re- 
duce our military expenditure to the figure recommended by the Inchcape 
€ommittee. Now I happened to mention that subject when speaking in 
the Assembly a day or two ago; and I did the same last year, when I 
gave particular prcaninence to the figure of 50 crores mentioned by the 
Inchcape Committee. Of course we can say that Lord Inchcape 's Com- 
mittee was an eipert committee; but it was an expert financial commit- 
tee; it was not, an expert military committee. I stated that Lord 
Inchcape ’s recommendation to reduce the Military Budget to the figure 
of Ks. 50 crores was a pious hope, a pious aspiration to reduce expendi- 
ture. There was no expert scientific advice with regard to it; there were 
no recommendations in regard to particulars or details as to how the re- 
trenchment could be carried out. The expert in that particular subject 
then was my late friend, Lord Eawlinson. That distinguished officer there 
and then stated that in his opinion it was entirely impossible to reduce 
our army expenditure to that figure without efficiency suffering so greatly 
that the safety of India would be hazarded. He stated that definitely, 
and he further stated that he only accepted such reductions as he did 
because the finances of the Government of India were not then in a pros- 
perous condition; and he definitely stated that he considered, w^hen Gov- 
ernment was in a position to increase militsiry expenditure, they should 
do so if they wished India to be safe. I entirely agree with Lord 
Rawlinson’s opinion in this matter. 

I heard, 1 think, a remark also that our Army in India was kept up 
to the present level owing to our “ political ambitions ", the " political 
ambitions of the United Kingdom." The political ambitions of the 
United Kingdom, Sir, do not apply to this country. I can assure this 
House and I can assure the Honourable Member who made that remark, 
that there are nothing in .the way of political ambitions behind us when 
we decide on the necessary military establishments. Since the War the 
expenditure is larger because everything is much higher in price; all our 
ll^quirenunts are more costly now; military science is advancing day by 
day ; our clothing, our rations, our lines, about which much has been said, 
are all more expensive; our numbers are very considerably smaller; and 
if my Honourable friend and other Members here have studied the papers, 
during the last week, as they probably will have, and seen the correspond- 
ence 5that ias taken place between the Home Government and Russia, 
I thiw i^ey will realise that we are not in a state of being able to sit down 
und <|teband our army. They must have realised that there is a poten- 
tial danger behind the Bolshevik menace which it behoves us to keep in 
mind, bur armies are kept up for the defence of India. Look at what 
would happen to us if we relaxed our vigilance on the frontier; before we 
knew where we were we might be invaded by very large numbers of men. 
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\\\e have got the North West Frontier always before us, and 1 may say we 
have to keep a strict watch on the North East Frontier also. We know what 
the Bolshevik propaganda is doing not only in Afghanistan but also in China. 
The time may come — God forbid that it comes soon — but the time may 
come, when the Bolshevik menace may come upon us. We have seen 
that the Bolsheviks never seem tired of their propaganda work; both in 
Afghanistan and in China they are canning on an enormous amount or v # 
pjopaganda, and if we were deliberately to reduce our army in India, 1 have* 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that India would suffer, and suffer 
in a way from which she might never recover. This expenditure on the 
army is a premium on our necessary insurance. I presume as intelligent 
people every one of us insures his life; surely it is far more necessary 
to insure our nation. Our lives may not be of great value to any one of 
us; and if we do not insure ourselves it is our own personal look-out. 
When, however, it comes to the safety of the country and the freedom 
of our people, we have to think of posterity and can afford to take no 
risks regarding our insurance. The premium we pay now is the very 
lowest we can possibly pay in justice to the interests involved. The 
wealth of the country is increasing dail> ; the prosperity of the country is 
increasing; and, that being the case, it is surely up to us to pay a higher 
premium if need be in order to protect the wealth and safety of India. 

1 shall leave to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, the task 
of answering in more detail the figures which the Honourable Member 
quoted as regards our numbers now, in comparison with what they were 
previously. 1 tlmik lie complamed that we had increased our expenditure 
while the Home Gove^rnment had decreased theirs. That is not the case. 

I have not got the figures by me; but our figures have decreased in every 
way since the War. Sir, I wdll not keep the House longer; but 1 can 
most honestlv assure them that we military people are tax-payers like 
everybody else; we are citizens of this Empire first and soldiers after- 
^\ards; and that we are simply doing our very best to safeguard the 
interests of India and of the ])eople of India. We do not wish to spend 
nionev unnecessarilv ; w’e tr\ to economise as much as possible w'herever 
we can, and we do our utmost tc see that our troops aiv well looked after. 

1 am soiTy to say that it ,verv frequently does happen now^ tliat certain 
cndt'uvqurs w^e wamld wish U) make for the well-being and comfort of our 
soldiers have to he put aside because the budget estimates would not allow 
them. If we did all I could wish to see done for tlie w^ell-being of our 
men, we w^ould have? to ask for very much larger budget estimates 

’^"Tue Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHERJEE (West Be ngal : 
Non-Muhammadan) • Sir, liapi>ily for me the offering of congratulations 
to the Honourable the Finance Member has not been made a party ques- 
tion. Sir, before T discuss the Budget, I should like to congratulate the 
Honourable the Finance Member on his having been able to present before 
the country a prosperity budget for the fourtli time. Sir, witli the 
vagaries of the monsoon in India, it should be gratifying to Sir Basil 
Blackett to have been able to place before us surplus budgots^ycar after 
year. My congratulations also go to the Honourable the Finance Sl'cre- 
tary, who, the other day, gave a very lucid exposition of the financial 
stewardship of Sir Basil Blackett. 


Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member, 
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Siiy, in introducing the Budget for the coming year in the other House 
the Honourable the Pinance Member seems to have congratulated himself 
on "the fact of his being in a position t^present a surplus budget for the 
fourth time. Sir, to my mind, continued surpluses are not a very en- 
couraging feature according to the canons of public finance. It means 
’^that the people are paying more than actual requirements. To obtain a 
surplus is entirely creditable for a Finance Member, but a surplus obtain- 
ed without any reduction of the expenditure or of the burden on the tax- 
payer, especially when the prices have markedly fallen and the incomes of 
the people have decreased, does not and cannot denote a sound financial 
urosperity or a sound financial adjustment of the country. Sir, I submit that 
the surplus budget is the natural result of heavy taxation that has conti- 
nued to be imposed as an inevitable consequence of the Great War, with 
only corresponding decrease in expenditure, which must have resulted from 
a marked reduction in prices. India reached its highest level in prices in 
1918 when the index figure was 236, while to-day it is probably below 
150. Again, Sir, according to the Honourable the Finance Member, the 
‘‘ taxes on income are now estimated to bring in 29 lakhs less than the 
budget estimate of 16.15 crores Sir, my explanation for the fall in 
the receipts from income-tax as also from salt duty is that it is due to 
nothing but want of prosperity of the people of the coimtry, as I consider 
an increase or decrease of the revenue from these two sources to be a 
fair, nay, a sure index of the prosperity or otherwise of the country. 

Sir, my next submission is that this surplus is also a result of over- 
estimating of the expenditure and under-estimating of the revenue. Sir, 
this is a defect which was first pointed out by the late Mr. Gokhale, but 
I am sorry to say it has never been rectified. 

Sir, that it was the sincere desire of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to do away, if possible, with the provincial contributions under 
the Meston Award is manifest from what the Honourable the Finance 
Member said when introducing the Budget this year. This is what he 
said : 

“ Ever since the reforms were inaugurated, the provincial contributions have been 
a millstone round the neck, both of the Central Government and of the Provincial 
Governments, poisoning their mutual relations and hampering their every action. 
Their quality even more than their amount, has strained the resources of the giver 
and the patience of the recipient. They have brought curses, not blessings, both to 
liim who has given and to him who has taken. ’’ 

To use bis language, the year 4927-28 sets India free from this 
incubus ”, for which the Honourable the Finance Member certainly 
deserves to be congratulated. 

Last year the amount of surplus which was anticipated to be realised 
was 125 lakhs, but as the amount of surplus has actually come to be 
more than double the expected amount, the tax-payer can naturally and 
justifiably expect to get some relief. Everywhere in the civilised world, 
wheu^ the Government is responsive and responsible to the people, when- 
ever ther^ are any surpluses, it is utilised for no other purposes than for 
impipvitig the social and moral well-being of the people and also for 
reducing those taxes which are pressing hardly, particularly on 
the poorer masses. Here, Sir, I submit, Sir Basil has' Keen a failure". He 
has not been able to offer any relief to the real poor tax-payers. 

The Honourable Sm BASTT. BLACKETT : 64 crores. 
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The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE: Not directly. 
No doubt the ad valorem duty on motor cars and the import duty on 
tyres have been reduced to two- thirds and half respectively, but these 
reductions can never be considereA^ relief to the tax-payers, it being really 
meant for the European and ricner sections of the country. 

The Honourable Sir JOHN BELL : No. 

The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE : Except that 
it will help in popularising the use of motor cars there is hardly anything 
which can be said to its credit. Sir, truly speaking, it is the rich community 
and the foreign producer who will benefit by the reductions. Even the 
middle classes, not to speak of the poorer masses, can neither afford to 
buy uiotor cars nor do they deal in them. All the benefits, as I have said, 
will go to the rich. 

Sir, next comes the reduction in the export duty on hides and on tea, 
which also does not afford any real relief to the poor tax-payers. Judged 
by all these facts, Sir, I again submit, Sir Basil has been a failure. 

The only happy feature in the Budget, to my mind, Sir, is the provision 
of 29 lakhs for an educational programme and for other beneficial activities 
in places under the direct control of the Government of India. 

Sir, let me now compare this figure with the additional expenditure that 
is likely to be incurred for military purposes. Only this year the actuals 
under this head are expected to exceed the estimates by 63 lakhs, i.e., 
more than double of the previous figure. Out of a total estimated ex- 
penditure of 125-26 crores the military services claim as much as 52-94 
orores, /.c., about 45 per cent. Again, this figure is a stable recurring 
figure as the Honourable the Finance Member says . 

“ The present level of expenditure seems to be very nearly the minimum absolutely 
essential to maintain in a state of full efficiency an army of the strength at present 
authorised,” 

It is therefore api)arent, Sir, that nc attempt has been made to reduce 
the standing army in India to the pre-war level. The Betrenchment Com- 
mittee which was appointed only a few years ago by the present Govern- 
ment recommends still further reduction of the military expenditure. Their 
recommendation reads as follows : 

” Should a further fall in prices take" place, we consider that it may be possible, 
after a few years, to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding Rs. 50 crores, 
although the Commander-in-Chief does npt subscribe to this opinion. Even this is 
more, in our opinion, than the tax payer ip India should be called upon to pay, and, 
though revenue may increase through a revival of trade, there would, we think, still 
he justification for not keeping a strict eye on military expenditure with a view to its 
f urther reduction. ’ * 

Sir, this recommendation comes from a committee appointed by the 
bureaucracy and the personnel of which was selected by them even in the 
teeth of the opposition of public opinion in India. Sir, even such a body 
recommended that the army expenditure should be brought down to 
Bs. 50 crores. They go further than this and say that this Bs. 50 crores 
is more than the tax-payers in India should be called upon to pay. Sir, 
in the face of all these facts, when the Honourable the Finance Member 
dares to make a statement like the one referred to, I think it is nothing 
hut a broad hint given to India that, placed as she is imder a foreign yoke, 
she must be kept under subjection at all costs By sheer brute force of 
ermaments and the army, • Sir, the vast standing army in India has always 
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been used by Britain to fight her Imperial battles in all parts of the world. 
The Indian army has been increased to its present size by, what has been 
said, exploiting the bogey of llussian-A^||^n invasions of India. Sir, it 
has cost India fabulously large sums of money for making her frontiers 
secure simply on the plea that the mountain passes on the frontiers serve 
as gateways to India and are the most vulnerable points through which 
have entered all Ihe foreign conquerors of India. Of late the Brilisli 
Foreign Office has found out that a Boyal Indian Navy might be of great 
help' to Britain m protecting her interests in the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans not to speak of the relief which will be given, by the by, to the 
British tax-payer. Sir, this reminds i. 3 of the views of the Goths and 
the Vandals, the Greeks and the Eomans, the Eussian Czars and the 
Australian Hapsburgs of the past. They in the zenith of their powers 
thought as much as the present bureaucracy in India is thinking, that With 
the huge army at their command ready for war against an un-armed and 
peaceful nation, ‘the subject nation could be kept under subjection as long 
as the masters chose ^ do so. Sir, a Government based on righteousness 
can rule a nation of contented people, but a Government which deteriorates 
into autocracy imbued with love of power can never rule a nation of dis- 
contented people. I ask, Sir, is there any country in the world where 
the people are bled wffiite for Imperial or foreign interests as is done here 
in India? Sir, had there been even a reasonable prospect of the British 
Government’s relinquishing their sacred ‘‘ trust ” in India, the people 
would have gladly agreed to bear this heavy burden. But, Sir, we know 
that there is not the remotest chance. India, unlike Canada or other self- 
governing Dominions, is the pivot on which rests the foreign policy of 
Britain Canada can refuse the demand for a navy or m hu"e standing annv 
but India cannot. In the case of the former it will be a logical result of 
responsible government. And what is the case with us here in India? It 
has been truly said : 

“It is the British Pailiament which will decide whether we need a Navy or 
whether India should meet the present abnormal military expenditure. “ 

I submit, Sir, that there cannot be anything more humiliating, more un- 
natural than the present arrangement. Bir, it goes deeper and saps the 
very foundation of national self-respect of any people in tlu‘ world. 

Sir, I cannot understand the disparity between the military expenditure 
of 1913-14 which was Es. 29-70 crorps and the military expenditure of 
1927-28 estimated at about Es. 55 crores. Sir, it is said that this huge 
standing army is even now maintained firstly to keep in readiness an army 
for protecting Imperial interests and secondly for killing in its infancy the 
political awakening in the country. Sir, so far as the first is concerned 
it has been amply proved Jbv the despatch of Indian troops to guard the 
British interests in China. Sir, it has been truly said : 

“ 'fo-day the name of India stinks in the nostrils of the nations of the world 
for having become, however unwillingly, the instrument of British Imperialism for 
the purpose of destroying the liberty of the people of China. “ 

Sir, 1 would ask and even appeal to the Government to consider th©' 
matter very seriously and to find out ways and means by which the military 
expenses can at least be reduced to that high figure recommended by Ihe* 
Eetrenchment Committee. I need only mention here that the ofice famous 
Brussels Conference recommended the allocation. of only, if I remember- 
aright, 20 per cent, of the revenue of a countiy for its military expenditure*. 
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Against this military expenditure what do we find in the case of benefi- 
cial services like that of sanitation, agriculture, cheap posts and ^elegraphs 
and cheap communications? All these services have been criminahy 
neglected. Are not the admixai|trator8 ashamed of their conduct that even 
after 150 years of British rule ^mpulsory education could not be established 
m India? Are not the Government ashamed to increase the postal rates 
instead of reducing them? Are not they ashamed to have a most obnoxi- 
ous duty like tliat on salt? Sir, the worst feature of the Budget be(‘omes 
manifest when we find that, though the income of the people has con- 
siderably fallen and prices have diminished so rapidly and when also the 
amount of additional taxation since the War is estimated at 40 to 49 
crores, still no serious effort has been made to give relief to the poor tax- 
payers Sir, we all feel that the machinery of the Government has become 
too inelastic and too rigid to be able to move with the needs of the hour. 
Impervious to public demand, the authorities are proeeeding along their 
narrow groove and there is absolutely no indication that there is any in- 
clination or desire on their part to adopt any progressive policy. 

Sir, in coming to the question of the salt tax, I may say that it is the 
most obnoxious and iniquitous tax ever imposed on a people. It is the 
higliest in the world and is equivalent to several days’ average income 
Sir, we are really surprised to hear not a single word from the Government 
as to the steps to be taken by Government in the direction of abolishing 
this most obnoxious tax. 

Then Sir, in coining to the Posts and Telegraphs, we thought that the 
Honourable the Finance Member would come forward with a proposal at 
least for the reduction of the jirices of postcards if not of envelopes. But 
nothing of the sort has been done Sir, cheap postal communicaf ion was 
(me of the greatest boons of the British administartion in India But even 
that boon has been taken away in the name of expediency for covering 
deficit budgets a few years hence. But what is most unfortunate is that 
once the tax is raised the Government never thinks of its reduction, even 
in normal times. Sir, there is another thing which I wish to observe here. 
It is known to every one that at least up to the current year ^he postal 
side is being run at a profit whereas the telegraph branch is running at a 
loss But, Sir, Government, in order to keep the fact concealed, has 
brought out the Post and Telegraph Budget in a combined book showing 
the revenue and the expenses of the Post and Telegraph Department as a 
combined whole. Sir, I would request the Government henceforth to 
prepare separate volumes for thq two sides of the Post and Telegraph 
Departments as they Rave done in the case of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Lastly, Sir, coming to the general administration we find the same 
bureaucratic tactics of repression in the name of law and order. What 
iustification have the Government in curtailing the liberties of so many of 
our countrymen in the name of law and order without trving them in an 
open court of law? Sir, it violates an elementary principle not simply of 
British justice. . • • • • 

The Honourable Sir JOHN BELL* It has nothing to do with the 
Budget. 

The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEPJEE: It has It 
condemns a man unheard. And yet here In India under a Government 
which prides itself up6n its civiliaatiofi And enlightenment we find a daily 
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perpetration of this scandal and ofience. Further, Sir, in spite of the 
insistent demand of the public neither the repressive laws have been repealed 
the repressive policy of the Government abandoned. Sir, this repres- 
sion will more and more embitter the feelings of the people and, in the 
words of Professor Sidgwick, will create tffet dangerous sympathy with 
criminals punished if the punishment inflicted is too severe. It is, exactly 
what is happening in India. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of Indianisation we find a sorry tale 
and the deliberate neglect of the question. Sir, by Indianisation, we do not 
mean that it should be from the bottom rank but from the top as well. 
Sir, I may ask the Honourable Member opposite how many Indians has 
he recruited in the Government of India as Secretaries, Joint Secretaries 
and so on? We find practically one Secretary and one or two Under 
Secretaries and one Deputy Secretary in the whole of the Government of 
India. Sir, on an ffverage each Department has got four of these posts and 
there are nearly IB or 14 Departments. How is it that only 3 or 4 Indians 
have up till now bden recruited in these posts? Sir, it is an indirect slur 
on the Indian members of the Civil Service. It is a distrust of the Govern- 
ment of India of those officers. The object is to keep these posts a close 
preserve for our masters of the United Kingdom. Are we to believe that 
there are no Indians who would be equal in merit and intellect to any of 
our friends now occupying the Treasury Benches? In one word, Sir, even 
in the Government of India distrust of Indians and racial discrimination 
is rampant. Sir, I have already taken up a good deal of your time. Before 
T finish I shall say a few words on the question of the ratio. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Order, order. I am sorry the 
Honourable Member should be the first to earn the reproach of taking 
advantage of the indulgence of the Chair in not fixing a time limit. In 
view of the fact that to-day is the only day allotted for this discussion, I 
think the Honourable Member will realize that he has already had more 
than his fair share of the time of the Council. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Fifteen Minutes to Three of 
the Clock. 

The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Fifteen Minutes to Three of 
the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT Honourable Members have been 
informed that there will be a meeting for the disposal of Government busi- 
ness on Tuesday, the 8th of March, and that a group photograph of Mem- 
bers of the Council will be taken at 10-30 before that meeting. It has 
been represented to me that it might be more convenient if the business 
for 'Tuesday were taken up on Thursday, the 10th, instead of on the 8th, 
and therefore I am cancelling the meeting for Tuesday and the list 6f 
business issued for Tuesday will be understood by Honourable Members to 
be the list of business for Thursday ; possibly an additional list will be issued. 
The photograph which was to have been at 10-80 a.m. on Tuesday will 
instead be at 10-30 a.m. on Thursday. 

The Honourable Sardar CHAEANJIT SINGH (Punjab: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I rise to join in the congratulations which have been 
oflered to the BConourable the Finance Member. This is the fourth year 
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in succession that the Budget of the Government of India has shown a 
surplus. When one remembers the dark days followed by the salt tax 
end the agitation which it had aroused, one not only sees the futility 
ol that agitation, but realises the truth of the saying that the daAeit 
night is often the precursor of the brightest dawn. Who could hate 
imagined four years ago, when one lean year had come on top of another 
end India's financial horizon was overcast with dark clouds, that within 
a short space of time this country was to enter upon a new era of pros- 
perity? This happy change is in a large measure due to our Finance 
Member. Each Budget that Sir Basil Blackett has presented has 
shown his great genius and India owes him a deep debt of gratitude for 
the manner in which he has managed her finances and raised her credit. 
Tender his able guidance, each year’s expenditure has been met out of 
the annual revenues, such relief as was possible has been given, the 
Government of India have, since May 1923, avoided external borrowing 
and the next year’s Budget promises to enable us to meet our require- 
ments without having to raise a loan outside India. What is more, the 
prices at which the Government of India can borrow are satisfactory and 
the value of Indian securities in London and elsewhere conclusively 
establishes how high India’s credit stands in the world. 

To turn to next year’s surplus it is as real a surplus as one can wish 
for. It has been brought about by definite improvements in the finan- 
cial machinery and severe economies in the departments. In this con- 
nection we must not forget that our thanks are due to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief also for the manner in which he has co-operated 
vrith the Finance Member. 


The manner in w^hich the Finance Member proposes to use this sur- 
])lus leaves no room for doubt that he is using it in the way best calcu- 
lated to benefit the Indian people directly. In remitting provincial con- 
tributions he is not only helping several provinces which are suffering 
from a deficit, but he is helping them as well as all other provinces as 
regards their nation-building departments. Thei importance of the Ee- 
torms is bound up with the successful working of the departments which 
are under popular control, and if the benefits of dyarchy have not been 
fully appreciated, it has been because of want of funds. Ministers have 
not been able to develop the nation -building departments in the manner 
in which they should have. With the relief the remission of provincial 
contributions would bring, they would be able to direct their attention to 
schemes with which are bound ujp the progress and development of the 
country. The economic as well a6 the political significance of this step 
cannot be exaggerated and I venture to hope that side by side with the 
process of nation-building departments there would be a marked appre- 
ciation of the benefits of dyarchy and a corresponding discomfiture of 
those who have been condemning the Eeforms as inadequate, unsatis- 
facto^ and disappointing. Under proper management, I have no doubt, 
the Transfemd Departments will yet be able to prove before the Statu-' 
tory Commission that the Eeforms have been a success and that India 
iS suited for a further constitutional advance, provided such an advance 
18 based on a proper appreciation of her peculiar genius and her peculiar 
conditions. ^ 


Talking of remissions I must not forget that the removal of the duty 
on hides will prove of immense value to the industry in Southern India 
and that the reduction of the duty on the import of motor cars and 
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motor accessories would bring tho use ot this foim of transport much 
nearer the travelling public. The solicitude the Vinance Member has 
shown for the nution-building dcpartmqjits, IndicJi industry and the 
travelling public, entitles him to claim tliat the Budget would be a source 
()1 dir('ct benefit to the Indian people. I may go further and say that the 
present Budget is not only a ]u*osperity budget, but a pi'oplea’ budget. 

And if it is the peoples’ budget, may 1 ask wliat is to happen to the 
ratio on which the Budget is based. This is not the time to enter into 
the merits of the controversy which has btu n going on oVer the IGfA and 
ihe ratio, but two things arc undeniable: A reduction in the exist- 

ing rate of exeliange will take away the remissions of j)rovincial contribu- 
tions and the otlier relief which is proposed. It will also lead to a great 
deal of dislocation all round for you cannot suddenly revirt from the \8(I. 
ratio, w^hich has prevailed almost for the last three years, to the l6c/» 
ratio. I venture to think tliat it would not he right to throw away all 
tlie good that this Budget offers and to run the zdsk of considerable finam 
cial dislocation by rejecting the (Government ^ well considered proposal to 
continue^ the prevailing • ratio. 

The Honourable Mr. EATANSl 1) MOBAllJl (Bombay: Non-Mu- 
hammadan): Sir, let me at the outset congratulate tlie Honourable the 
Finance Member on the dexterity with which propaganda has been carried 
on in favour of the 18d, ratio. With the Kail way Budget, which was present- 
ed in this House a few days ago, was circulated a note b> tlu‘ Financial Com- 
missioner for Kailways pointing out the advantaires of the 18d. ratio and the 
disastrous consequences of fixing the rupee at 16d. On that occasion I 
observed that this House was not going to be threatened into acceptance 
of the ratio favoured by the Government by the creation of a bogey. Since 
then a flank attack has been made on the 16d. ratio by a remarkable series 
of deficits which have occurred in practically every one of the provincial 
budgets; and now we liave been presented in this House with the General 
Budget which offers a bait to the provinces of Ks. 5*45 crores to enable 
them not only to balance their budgets but have a])preciable surpluses for 
tlie forthcoming year. In concluding his speech yeaterdav in the other House, 
the Finance Member was candid enough to warn the House that by fixing 
the rupee at 16d. not only would the remission of provincial contributions 
bo impossible, but the possibilities of reducing taxation would have to be 
put off for a year or two. He forgets, however, that this millstone round 
tho necks of Provincial Governments is not really proposing to drop 
but merely to transfer to the necks of the masses of the country. It is 
perhaps natural that under the present system of Government, the Finance 
Member should think only of the Provincial Governments and not of the 
people. Tt is to my mind specially significant that although the Eeport of 
the Tariff Board appointed to consider fhe position of the cotton textile 
industry has been in the hands of the Government for some time, it Has 
not chosen to publish it in time for action to be taken in the Finance Bill 
for the forthcoming year. It is impossible to sav even now* when the Report 
will be published; but it is obvious that the Government of India has no 
immediate intention of coming to the rescue of the greatest industry in this 
country. One cannot but feel that the withholding of the Eeport is not 
unconnoctod vdth the anxiety of the Finance Member to make 

‘ r.v. strong a case as is possible for him to do in favour of the 

IBd. rupee. 
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Turning next to the expenditure on the Army, there is no roo^ for 
consolation that any effort, however small, is being made towards bringing 
down military expenditure to the maximum prescribed by the Inohcape Com- 
mittee, namely Ks. 50 crores. It is being convenjciiti} overlooked |i|iat 
the Committee pointed out that even this figure imposes too heavy a burden 
on the Indian tax-payer. We have seen m England a steady decrease in 
army expenditure since the War, the effects of which are perceptible even 
m the Ica’ecasts tor the torthcommg year. Jliit here we hav(‘ lht‘ statement 
of the Einance Member that “only the sternest economy and the strictest 
vigilance can now prevent our Military Budget from showing a tendency 
to rise rather than to tall, and tlu‘ present level of expenditure seems to 
be very nearly the minimum absolutely essential to maintain in u state of 
full efiiciency an army of the strength at present authorised”. As though 
lliis statement were not enough to raise our apprehensions that 'military 
expenditure may rise in the coming \ear, His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief told us this iiicrning that the cuts imposed by the Inchcape Com- 
mittee, and acct‘pted by his predecessor, were of a temporary character, 
and the arm\ would go back to its old level of expenditure as soon as 
possibl(‘. We are familiar with the Bolshevik menace which is always a 
convenient last resort when other arguments fail. But even if this were 
true, I would remind tlie Government that a crushing military expenditure 
leading to widespread j)overt\ and ignorance creates a fruitful soil for the 
propagation of destructive doctrines. A contented nation rather than a 
bloated army is the best insurance against Bolshevism. Even without 
reducing the number of fighting troops, b\ the mere roplaceiiKuit ol British 
l)\ Indian trooiis, a great economv can he ( fleeted In this connection 1 
wish to draw att(‘ntiori to the exceedingly small amount proposed to be 
spent on the Territorial Forces during the forthcoming year, Its 20 lakhs 
as against Ks 68 lakhs for the Auxiliary Forces. Apart from the disparity 
involved in tlie expenditure on these two Forces, I wish to point out that 
the Territorial Force is getting actually 6 lakhs less than it did in the 
current year This is not ecohomv in the right direction. 

On page 28 of the Explanatory Memorandum supplied to us by the Finan- 
eial Secretary, we have an extraordinary confession. It is admitted that the 
totals of the demands as pr(*sented by the Military authorities are in excess 
of the figure provisionally fixed by the Government of India for th^ Military 
Budget. It is impossible to think that this provisional figure was fixed 
wdtbout the full knowledge of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiefi 
It is also said that the excess did not become apparent until the preparation 
of the Budget had reached a sta^ when it was too late to make reductions 
under detailed heads. In consequence, His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief has accepted a lump cut of Bs. 40 lakhs, to which the Finance 
Department has added a like sum for probable under-spending. A system 
of budgeting under which a department is given more than it is likely to 
spend is unknown in any country except India. One is compelled to come 
to the conclusion that there has been an interference with the MUitarv^ 
Budget for the forthcoming year from an outside source. Since the in- 
auguration of the Beforms, from the Esher Committee downwards, repeated 
complaints have been made in this country against the unwarranted inter- 
ference by the Secretary of State and the War Office in the administration 
of the Indian Army. Only a few days ago, a statement was made in the 
other House that even for the publication of the Skeen Committee's Beport, 
Sanction h^d not yet been accorded by the Secretaiw^ of State. It would' 
he truer, and certainly ifiore honest, to make a plain declaration that the 
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in India exists for Imperial purposes and its administration is en- 
under the control of the War Office and not under the Government 
of itiidia. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACXETT ; May I interrupt, Sir, to say 
that the suggestion of any interference in this Army Budget from outside 
sources is as untrue as the last statement. 

The Honourable Mr. JiATANSI D. MORAKJl : Well, it is known .o 
every one that for the publication of the Skeen Committee’s Report you 
want the sanction of the Secretary ot State : you cannot do it without 
sanction. 

The Finance Member waxed eloquent on the possibilities of 5' 45 crores 
being converted into the promotion of human happiness, the prevention of 
disease and ignorance, the widening of the opportunities for a good life for 
many crores of the people of India. I may point out, as a commentary on 
this, that while the Medical Services of the Indian Army will cost India in 
the forthcoming year 144 lakhs, the Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ments in Bombay will have only 78 lakhs during that period. In other 
words, the medical needs of the Indian Army will absorb nearly twice as 
much as the eiitire medical and sanitary requirements of the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency. To take another instance, while ^he Remount Dep6ts, 
Breeding Operations and the Veterinary Corps of the Indian Army will cost 
'82 lakhs, the amount at the disposal of the Bombay Government for agri- 
culture is just over 28 lakhs. It is not necessary to multiply instances to 
show how the nation-building departments are being starved in order to 
keep the Indian Army on a war footing for Imperial purposes. If I under- 
stood the speech of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief aright, he 
foreshadowed in his speech in the other House on Thursday the possibility 
of making the Indian Army more attractive to British youth. I do not 
know if it is to be inferred that this is the 'net result of the appointment 
of the Skeen Committee. The total expenditure on the Army in India is 
over 54 crores, while the total net expenditure of the Bombay Presidency 
for the forthcoming year is 14^ crores. In other words, the Indian Army 
takes every year practically 4 times the amount spent by the Bombay 
Presidency, taking both the Reserved and Transferred Departments into 
•account. 

The vision of the future to which the ^nance Member made a reference 
in the introductor}" paragraph of his statement brings no joy to us. The 
Reforms when they were introduced in 1921, were robbed of whatever little 
possibility of development they contained by two factors : (1) the appoint- 
ment of the Esher Committee which, in the name of the post-war reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, increased our military expenditure by more than 200 per 
cent, over that of pre-war year, (2) the disastrous financial policy of the 
Government of India. Whatever may be the political concessions to be 
recommended by the Statutory Commission, of one thing we may He certain : 
our military expenditure is to increase. The Government of India is not the 
wiser for the financial muddles of the last 5 or 6 years, and one may add 
a new factor which was not present in 1921, the introduction of Imperial 
Preference as outlined in the Steel Protection Bill, 

I cannot leave subject without pointing ont how hollow is the pre^ 
tensiois^^l^at the result of the remission of provinoial contributions in the 
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fcrthcoming year will be “a romance’’ of spending capacity in the hands of 
the Ministers in the provinces to the extent of 6*45 crores. Madras 
has a deficit of 70 lakhs, Bombay has a deficit of 60 lakhs and other pipv- ' 
inoial budgets show similar deficits. A great part of this remission 
naturally go to balancing the budgets of the Provincial Governments-* " Of 
what little is left, the reserved half will take the lion’s share. I doubt 
very much whether there would be any appreciable amount for the Ministers 
for “promoting the health and happiness of millions of the masses of India”, 
as the Honourable the Finance Member puts it. Nothing can be more topsy 
turvy than tlie present financial arrangements; in paragraph 31 of the Budget 
speech, the Finance Member admits that it is the Provincial Governments 
“where expenditure is directly and ‘ obviously related to the advancement 
of the social well-being of the masses of the people”; and yet, when it 
comes to the question of allocating funds for this purpose, what do we find ? 
The Secre^ry of State and the War Office in England first decide that over 
64 crores of our money, of whicli we cannot touch even a single pice, is to 
be given to the Indian Army. Of the balance, the Government of India, 
wliich, according to the Finance Member himself in paragraph 14 of his 
speech, has transferred many of its important activities to Provincial 
Governments, takes the most remunerative sources of income. Tlie 
result is that Minist('rs in the Provinces are given charge of subjects like 
Education, Medical Relief, Sanitation and Agriculture, with little money 
to expend in progressive schemes. And it is only this year that they are 
being offered freedom from provincial contribution in return for the far 
heavier price of an rupee I 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, so much praise has been lavished on 
the budget estimate for continued surplus that I feel called upon to point 
cut some facts to which this is mainly due and to show how highly we 
are being taxed for it. The first and foremost among the causes a^e the 
high import duties. As has hevn pointed out by th(^ Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, except on arms and liquors and a small duty on petroleum, 
the import of goods in India was made free before 1894. In 1894 cus- 
tom duties were reimposed on account of the fall in tlje sterling value of 
the rupee and continued at the low figure of 5 per cent, except in certain 
cases. Since the outbreak of war the general rate has been raised thrice 
within 1921, once from 5^ to 7^, again from 7^ to 11 and then again from 
11 to 15 per cent, with a large addition of higher rates in respect of more 
new goods. In 1921 the Indian Fiscal Commission was appointed and 
recommended a policy of discriminating protection and in accordance 
with the recommendations of that body the Tariff Board was set up accord- 
ing to whose reports further protective and heavy duties have been adopt- 
ed in respect of steel, paper, matches and other articles. The import 
duty has on account of these enhancements within the last 11 vears 
quadrupled in amount and, although the sterling value of the rupee has 
been higher so as to take away the main ground of enhancement advanc- 
ed in 1894, the Government has not seen fit to make any reduction of 
taxes in any other respect whatsoever except the abolition of the most 
iniquitous cotton excise duty and the duty on sulphur, not to speak of 
any reduction of expenses. Our railway rates, the rates for postage and 
telegraph and tho salt duty still continue higher than what they were 
before the war; the income-tax is gradually growing higher and hkher. 
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"Whatever fluctuations have been made from time to time in the rates 
.if^these duties, “they tend,” m the words of the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mKf^e (page l2l), “to indicate a certain amount of shifting of the burden 
from the richer classes to the general population.-’ The Committee 
accordingly recommenijed the reduction of duty on sugar and raising it 
on wine. 


Without adopting any of these recommendations and without giving 
the Legislature any opportunity of dealing with the Eeport of that Com- 
mittee and inspite of the above reflection cast on them, the Government 
^is stealthily reducing the duty on motors in such a manner that even a 
gallant gentleman like Colonel Crawford had to observe in the other House 
that the duty might have been left as it was for motors for private use 
and the same feeling was echoed by even a Government Member from 
Madras; and this was done in spite of the fact that in thei opinion of the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee import of motors has nearly recovered the 
level it attained in 1919-20. 


Coming to the duty on tea, what the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
•observed was that if there were no export duty the trade cyould be quite 
ready to bear an equivalent burden in the shape of State or local taxation 
provided they were assured that the money would be spent for the benefit 
of the locality. The Assam Government hag already taken advantage ot 
this suggestion and imposed an additional cess on tea lands, and the Gov- 
ernment of India, in spite of this additional burden imposed on tea, now 
seeks not only to abolish the expoi^ duty on tea, but to impose a further 
burden on tea in the shape of addmonal income-tax. This change is sure 
■ to serve the interest of the British tea trade at the cost of the interests of 
the Indian consumer. 


I'he surplus budget is also due to several windfalls during the last two 
years. ^ One was derived from the enemy vessels and another due to the 
♦custom duty levied on railway materials, while a third was derived from the 
adjustment of war accounts with England. 

By the manipulation of exchange also and artificially raising the value 
of the rupee the Government has of late been indirectly fleecing the 
people of a higher amount of taxes and this is apparent from the fact that 
on reversion to the Is. 4d. ratio the Government will have, as they say, to 
ask for nearly 5 crores more to square up the Budget. 

Another cause to which the surplus is due is the carelessness with which 
the Budget is prepared and the Honourable the Finance Member has been 
constrained to admit that “on the expenditure side nearly every head 
contributed to the improved net surplus* \ 

Sir, the danger of preparing extravagant budgets is obvious and cannot 
but lead to extravagance. The word extravangance ought to be written 
large on the front-door of the Government Secretariat. The Military expen- 
diture of the country, over which the people of the country 
have no control, has risen from 16 to 60 crores and vet 

the military authorities complain that it is hardly sufficient. 

No country, in the wqrld maintains such a huge army of foreign 
soldiers at Such an extravagant cost, an army which is almost wholly officered 
by foreigners and in the artillery and air force and the engineering staff of 
which the Indiana have no place except like the mules to draw the Ims md 
the ammunition. ® 
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The Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Committee have submitted their 
report long ago, but it is still under the consideration of the 
-Secretary of State; the Sandhurst Committee have submitted their report,' 
hut it has still not seen the light of day like a still-Born chi^ 
The country has been insistent in her demand for military training so ns 
to create a second line of defence and thus to reduce the size of the 
standing army ; there is a paucity of recruits in England and yet the Govern- 
ment is not taking any steps to solve the problem of the extravagant military 
•burden of India. 

Even in the Railway and Telegraph Departments we find invidious 
•distinction is being made between Indians and Anglo-Indians and the latter 
are being employed at an extravagant cost to the Indian exchequer. 

In the Postal Department too we find rich countries like England do 
not employ whole-time men to run their smaller post offices, but in India 
they are kept on a whole-time basis at an extravagant cost to the country. 

Sir, whenever we ask for a reduction of taxes the Government sets up 
the bogey of provincial contributions. Coming from Bengal, I cannot but 
►call it by that name, for even the Finance Member of the Bengal Govern 
ment has to complain that no expansion necessary to advance the general 
health and well-being of the proviiice will be possible until her financial 
settlement is placed on a more satisfactory basis. Under the Meston Award 
the Government of India has grabbed all the productive sources of taxation 
leaving to the provinces sources which are bound gradually to dwindle and 
diminish, and, unless and until this vicio^ system is modified or changed, 
no amount of remission of the provincial *ntributions can be of any help to 
the provinces. 

One more point, Sir, and 1 have finished. 1 want to draw the attention 
of this House to the attempt of the Government to curtail the power of the 
Legislature more and more by the transfer of voted items of expenditure to 
the non-voted side. No less than 16 lakhs of rupees have this year been 
transferred from the voted to the non-voted side of the Budget without 
giving this House any opportunity to discuss it. 

The HoNouiiAimE Raja Sir RAM PAL SINGH (United Provinces 
Central: Non-Muhammadan)* Sir, it is very gratifying to us that this is 
the fourth prosperity Budget in succession presented to the country by 
the Finance Department under the stewardship of the Plonourable Sir 
Basil Blackett. It is a matter of common knowledge that before he assumed 
charge of the Department the finances of the Government of India were 
at a low ebb. Owing to several causes we had had to face deficit Budgets 
for a number of successive years. The credit of the country had gone down 
and it w^as in this deplorable condition that the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett was called upon to put matters right. Now, the credit of the Gov- 
ernment of India has gone up and a bright future is before the 
country. It was perceived that nothing but retrenchment and economies 
could save the situation. The Tnchcape (Committee was appointed and 
on its recommendation and through his own initiative he succeeded in im- 
proving the finances of the Central Government so much so that in the 
coming year his scheme is to wipe off wholely the annual contributions or T 
may call them tributes which the Provinces have been paying to the Qov- 
•ernnient of India under the Meston Award. No doubt partial relief was 
.given to them in fotmer years as the surpluses of the Government of India 
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permitted, but it was destined to this year that the full relief is to be accord- 
’^d. 1 am aware of the fact that the Provinces will not yet have what I may 

fjjll perfect surety of relief from the burden because it has been granted 
under two headings — recurring and non-recurring. They will have to remain 
in suspense for 2,58 lakhs of rupees which is non-ncumng remission. This 
is due to the caution which the Honourable the Finance Member always 
exercised in preparing and presenting his Budgets There is nothing un- 
natural in it when we consider the magnitude of the Government of India’s 
activities in the Financial Department. In fact we consider that too much 
caution is brought into play in the presentation of the Budgets as a com- 
parison between the estimated and revised figures with actuals in former 
years will show. Being .sanguine of getting brighter results tlian what the 
Budget reveals we may rest assured and confident that the non-recurring re- 
mission of contributions to the Provinces will become a recurring remission 
lor good and ev^ and that they will be free to apply their full energies to the 
nation-building departments. Let us hope that the remissions which the 
Government of India have been pleased to give to the Provinces will be 
ear-marked for nation-building departments and that the reserved halves of 
the Provincial Governments will not apportion a share from them. 

Sir, side by side with the extinction of the provincial contributions the 
Honourable the Finance Member has been able to propose reductions in the 
import duty on motor cars and tyres and the abolition of the export duty 
on hides and tea and of the stamp duty on cheques and bills of exchange. 
Motor vehicles have a great pai4 to play in rural reconstruction and agri- 
cultural and industrial development of the country and the reduction of the 
import duty is certainly in the right direction. I have my own doubts as 
to the justification for the abolition of the export duty on hides and tea. 
The export duty on hides was imposed in order to stimulate the tanning 
industry and even if it had not been successful in gaining its object I see 
no reason why it should be abolished if for nothing else than for the sake 
of revenue only. As for tea you on one hand abolish the export duty but 
on the other impose a tax which will bring in a revenue of about 6 lakhs 
less than what you were obtaining from the export duty. The change 
does not appeal to me at all. Sir, with all the economies and retrenchments 
that have been effected, the expenditure has not been brought down to the 
level suitable to India's economic conditions. It is still too high necessitat- 
ing the cont|n^^i^c® the burden of high taxation which tells upon the 
poor and the rich alike in depriving the former of some of the bare necessities 
of life and the latter from extending their activities in the in&iistrial and 
agricultural development of the country. From what I learn from the 
newspapers it appears to me that western countries, which had to ’bear the 
brunt of the Groat War which necessitated the imposition of heavy taxation, 
have now afforded relief to their people to a great extent. It is unfortunate 
that India still labours under the legacy left by the War in taxation as 
well as in her expenditure. 

Sii^, the Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim University 
are the two national institutions in my Province and both of them eater 
to the edtK^ational wants of the whole of India. The latter University 
gets some financial assistance from the Provincial Government because 
when it was only a College the Local Government was supporting it, but 
the form^ imititution is getting only a nominal financial support ^The 
Provincial Gfovemmfent is not inclined to them anv more financial' 
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assistance than what is required to the extent to which they serve the 
Provinces. Both the Universities have an all-India importance and are 
starving. It is the duty of the Central Government to help them financially 
in their respective needs. Sufficient provision ought to have been made 
for their financial assistance and I hope the Honourable the Finance Member 
will see his way to extend his sympathy to these two Universities as he has 
done to the Provinces under the direct charge of Government of India. 

Sir, it is difficult for a layman ignorant of the most complicated question 
of exchange not to get prejudiced in favour of Is. 6d. on reading the Budget. 
Who would like to deny the advantages which the budget proposes to con- 
fer on the Provinces if the rupee is stabilised at Is. 6d., but there is a big 
volume of expert opinion on the other side which considers, that the Govern- 
inent has only sugar-coated the bitter pill and has thrown a bait to the 
provincial representatives to go to their sid{‘. T do not desire to commit my 
vote to one ratio or the other until I have heard the arguments of both sides 
(ui tills iriteresimg but very complex and complicated question that at 
present baffies m> understanding. 

The Honourable Pai Bahadur Lala KAM SAEAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non- Muhammadan) • Sir, it is a matter of gratification that it has 
be ai the pbacsure of the Honourable the Finance Mcunber to give us sur- 
plus Budgets beginning from 1023-24. This is the fourth year in which 
the h nances of the eountrx have shown a realised suqilus. As a matter 
of fact these* surpluses were considerably larger than showui in each ot 
these* four \ears, but were* (Uverteal from their legitimate function of re- 
mission of taxation to the reduction of debt. Our annual provision for debt 
resumption has been relatively on a larger scale than that adopted in any 
otiu'r country I know. In England against a total outstanding debt of 
^:7.7t)0 millions the amount ])rovided for debt redemption is only £50 
millious a year. This works out to less than 2/3 of one per cent, although 
the major jiart ot Englaners debt is unproductive. In contrast wdth this, 
our provision of Ks. 5 erejrcs, wdiich is equi\alent to 2t per cent., or four 
times the provision that England makes, on an unproductive debt of Es. 202 
crei’cs as on 31st March, 1927, is clearly excessive. Besides this, adventi- 
tious receipts ill any y^ear have also gone towards the redemption of debt 
account. The amount of these windfalls has roughly been 0 crores in these 
four years. Bo, our revenues have contributed a substantial sum of 23^ 
crf>res in four years towards debt redemption. The Governn-^ni contends 
that if w^e revert to Is. 4d. the burden of the sterling debt of India will 
he increased by Es. 56 crores. The table attached to paragraph 20 of the 
Finance Member’s speech refers to this. This is misleading because the 
sterling debt has to be paid in gold whatever the ratio and will represent 
the same amount of Indian goods and services. The number of rupees 
required for this purpose is not a relevant factor at all. On the other baud 
I wish to point out that at Is. 6d. the burden on the tax-payer of the rupee 
debt of the Government of India wull be increased in terms of gold or gjod^ 
and services. The total rupee debt on the 31st March, 1927, is given at 
Es. 528 crores. This, in terms of gold at the pre-w^ar ratio of 7*53 frrains 
Of gold to the rupee, would be equal to (523 crores by 7*53 grains of g 'ldl 
8938*19 crores of, grains of gold. If the rupee is stabilised at Is. fid. this 
debt would be equal to (528 crores x 8*47 grains ol gold) 4429*81 crores 
of grains of gold, a difference of 491’62 crores of grains of gold equivalent 
to 4^8 crores of sovereigns, there being the increase in the rupee debt of 
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the (rovemment of India in terms of gold. A corresponding annual 
increase in the burden of interest in terms of gold has been imposed on 
the tax-payer and will continue with Is. until the loans are repaid. 
Th^se facts should be considered an irrefutable argument against the 
appreciation of the value ol the rupee. 1 view with grave apprehension the 
question of maintaining the ratio of 1^. 6d. Since the 1st April last, this 
has been maintained only at the expense of India’s gold resources in the 
Paper Currency Reserve to the extent of £23 million sterling. Besides the 
corresponding deflation of currency against this depletion in India’s gold 
resources, Rs. 7^ crores were deleted against reduction in rupee securities 
in the Paper Currency Reserve. During the last few weeks the Govern- 
ment of India found it necessary to refuse the issue of emergency currency 
and compelled the raising of the bank rate to 7 per cent, as a further effort 
to maintain the 18d. ratio. In spite of all this the exchange rate con- 
tinues to rule under Is. 6d. and quotations two months ahead have been 
very close to Is. 5fd., the lower gold point of Is. 6d. Unless something 
very unforeseen should happen I fail to see how the Government of India 
can maintain the Is. 6c7. ratio without further dissipation of India’s gold 
resources. The balance of gold resources left is limited and should not be 
further risked. Any sale of silver being out of the question, the Govern- 
ment ought not to be driven to the expedient of borrowing in London to 
maintain the 1«. 6d. ratio, which policy I strongly oppose This danger 
is avoidable and must be avoided. The one note underlying the Budget not 
only of the Central Government but of most of the Provincial Governments 
that I have seen is trade depression. The gross receipts of our railways 
reflect this unmistakably. Even in Delhi and Amritsar you hardly come 
across any merchant who is happy. This is the fourth normal monsoon for 
the whole of India, although in the north the rains have failed us, which 
has resulted in the crops, particularly cotton, being reduced by 33 to 40 
per cent. Prices have gone down by 50 per cent. The question that strikes 
a merchant like me is, why is there this depression. I cannot help feeling 
that this depression is due to the adjustment which Government is trving 
to force on us of the Is. 6d ratio, which it is most difficult to force thus. 
I am not an economist and am unable to judge to what extent the higher 
ratio has yet been adjusted, but I fail to see why Government is thus 
forcing on an unwilling public an appreciated rupee which has no parallel 
in any country in the world. The Indian commercial community fail to 
understand why this promotion is being given to their currency, and as the 
effect of it is all this depression in trade and industry, why should the 
Government insist upon it? Sir, yesterday I heard in the other place the 
valued opinion of the Right Honourable Mr. M’Kenna, Chairman of the 
Midland Bank, to the effect that an inadequate expansion of currenev in ^ 
country brings about heavy trade depression. Since the 1st April last, 
the Government of India have deflated more than Rs. 30 crores of currency. 
Mr. Kisch of the India Office has said in his evfdence before the Royal 
Commission that the normal expansion of currency required for India before 
'the War was 20 crores of rupees per year. This year what has happened, 
therefore, is that you have not only not expanded our currency by Rs. 22 
crores as per pre-war normal, but have actually deflated our currency by^ 
Rs. 30 crores which means a total deflation of currency of Rs. 60 crores. 
The result of such an action can easily be imagined, and I put it to the 
Honourable the Finanoe Member whether any country can help having trade 
depression under such management of her (^urrenoy. I therefore appeal to 
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the Government of India to stop such a policy and to adopt the normal 
policy for India’s currency. This necessitates a reversion to the la. Ad, 
ratio, and 1 am sure that the Government, who are looked upon as the 
ma hap of the Indian cultivator, will still see the advisability of adopting 
this course. We are led to believe ihat the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has reduced the expenditure of India, while as a matter of fact he has 
immensely increased it. This deception as to the real amount of Indian 
expenditure has only been possible because while the layman thinks that 
the rupee is a coin like* the sovereign or the dollar, it is something quite 
different. As Sir Basil Blackett has himself said over and over again, it 
is now not a real coin but only a currency note printed on silver, and just 
as a paper currency note does not represent the value of the paper on which 
it has been printed, this silver currency note does not represent the value 
of the strip of silver on which it is printed. Both notes represent the value 
attached t(j them by law. This silver note formerly represented 16d. worth 
of gold. Government has for the last two years made it to represent 18d. 
worth of gold. Against every l,G(X)d. worth of taxation they used 
to eollect 100 of these silver notes. To-day they go on collecting 
the same number of silver notes and pretend that they have not 
increased taxrdion, while as a matter of fact the\ have collected 200d. extra 
in tomis of gold. It is as if they collected 4 ten-rupee notes instead of 4 
five-rupee notes and claimed that they had not increased taxation because 
the\ ^^ore still collecting only 4 notes. This kind of deception can only 
be <ivoided if we constantly bear in mind that the rupee is in its nature 
really a currency note printed on silver, and to understand amounts ex- 
pressed in rupees w^e must first convert them into the amount of gold that 
this silver note (the rupee) represents. 

I am thankful to the Government of India for reducing the duly on 
motor cars, hut the country w’oiild have been much pleased if the duty on 
motor lorries and commercial vehicles hod been altogether removed. Those 
vehicles help the development of our rural areas much more than motor 
ears. I expected that the Honourable the Finance Member would take off 
the excise dut} on kerosene oil. Sir, kerosene oil is a commodity which 
is used tven b\ the poorest classes, and the Government ought to have seen 
th(‘ir way to reduce that duty. The duty on hides has been abolished. I do 
not kn<nv on what grounds the Government took that action. The Indian 
hidf's merchants themselves never wanted it, and the Government's taking 
the initiative does not seem to me to be at all justified. As regards the 
consumption of artificial ghee in India, I drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment last year to the increasing imports of vegetable Compound or 
Vanaapafi ghee. The quantity, as far as I could then gather, came to 
about four lakhs of railway maunds, and I suppose this year the quantity 
must have very greatly increased. In the Punjab, in particular, we find 
that it is very difficult to procure pure ghee. Even in ghee-producing 
centres the vegetable compounds have found their way, and even the 
7amindars have begun to mix them in the ghee. {The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji Dadahhoy : “ You are sure to have that increased, with the rupee 
at Is. Ad.**) I do not agree. But, Sir, in this connection the Honourable 
Sir IVfuhammad Habibullah promised this House last year that he would 
get the analysis before this House and move Provincial Governments in 
the matter so that adulterated ghee may not be sold as pure ghee. 

As regards income-tax, Sir, I wish to point out that owing to trade 
depression, the merchants have been very badly hit, I would therefore 
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recommend to the Government that the losses of one year be adjusted iix 
the accounts of the following year. The Government accounts axe com- 
piled up to the 31st March while the business men do not compile their 
accounts ending that date. I wish that in this matter the Government, 
might be generous. We expected, Sir, that, like the tax on tea, the 
super-tax would be abolished. As far as my memory goes, the super-tax 
was imposed as a war measure, and as the war had ended, the super-tax 
ought to have been taken off. {The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “ It 
will be raised with the rupee at Is. Ad/*) 

As regards the Indianization of the Indian Anny, I represented to His 
Excellency the Cornmander-in-Chief last year that he may be so kind as 
to throw open commissions in the Eoyal Engineers, the Royal Artillery, the 
Royal Air Force and the Armoured Car Section to Indians. As far as my 
information goes, no admissions into these forces have so far been made. 
I beg His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to reconsider this importajit 
decision. As regards the adjustment of war claims and war accounts, we 
have not yet been told what has been the result of the mission of the 
Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to England. We have been waiting 
for an announcement since the last few years, but we cannot understand 
why this information is being withheld so long from this House. 

It is a matter of pleasure to us that the Royal Agricultural Commission 
is doing useful work, and in that connection I would suggest that as the 
zamindars on an average do not have big holdings, Government ought to 
place steam ploughs, thrashers fmd other agricultural macdiinerv at the 
disposal of Provincial Governments to enable them to hire them to the 
zamindars. 

The Honourable Sir Maneckji, while on the question of export duty on 
rice which the Honourable Mr. Grav raised, has told the House that as 
India meets half the world requirements of rice, an export duty is neces- 
sary. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY ; I never said anything 
of the sort. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS • 

What did you say then? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I am sorry if you 
cannot understand. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Order, order. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS 

If I hold that principle I will be mistaken. On foreign shipping companies 
in India, Sir, the Income-tax Department does not assess income-tax on 
business done in Indin — why? To that I wish to draw the attention of 
the Government. With these remarks, Sir, I resume my seat, as I do not 
want to retread the ground covered by Honourable Members who have 
preceded me. 

The HoNOURABp Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, two of my Honourable friends, Sir Arthur Froom and 
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Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, have taken serious exception to a statement which 
I made to the Press that this Budget is a rich man's budget and not a poor 
man's budget. I am prepared, with a full sense of responsibility, as a 
Member of the Central Legislature, to repeat that statement to this House 
and I shall not travel beyond that one point in my speech to-night. I 
first wish to dispose of Sir Maneckji, because I can do so so easily. He 
has in the course of a very short speech indulged himself in a great many 
heresies regarding public finance. I agree with him in saying, that it is 
not the duty of the Finance Member to favour one section or one com- 
munity in preference to another section or another community. Granted 
that that statement is correct, the rest of the whole of Sir Maneckji 's 
speech is incorrect. If he says that the burden which was weighing dovm 
the riders of motor cars was so heavy as to require the attention of the 
Finance Member in preference to the burden which is placed upon the 
poor man by the imposition of the salt duty or the enhancement of the 
postal rates, I must take leave to differ from him with regard to his sense 
x>f social justice or with regard to his knowledge of public finance or even 
with regard to his acquaintance with the conditions of the people of this 
country I shall leave him there. With regard to Sir Arthur Froom he 
has pointed out that this Budget does contain elements which go to estab- 
lish that it is not a rich man’s budget and I found that when my Honour- 
able friend Mr Mukherjoe was speaking the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber interjected that there was relief to the extent of Bs 5J crores with 
regard to the burden on the poor man I take it that he was referring 
mainly to the relaxation of the provincial contributions. Sir, I am here to 
acknowledge gratefully that the remission of these provincial contributions 
is a thing winch will undoubtedly benefit the provinces. But that is not 
enough to suiistantiate the statement of the Finance Member that to that 
extent the Budget is a poor man’s budget Before I say how it is not 
going to benefit the poor, let me mention that this action in progressively 
relieving the provinces of the burden of the provincial contributions has not 
come with much grace or with much claim for gratitude. Each time the 
Finance Mtanber has coupled this boon with an alternative of a very 
undesirable sort. The first year he linked it with the salt duty, the second 
vear with the cotton excise and the third a ear with the ratio, and now 
he takes credit for having done something for the provinces, which ought 
to have lieen done long, long ago I am bound to point out that at the 
time when the M('ston Award was made, there vas no intention that the 
Government of India should use provincial resources either to improve its 
financial reserves or to emplov am portion of it in the reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt. It was only when the CentrsI Government could not meet 
unavoidable expenditure that the provinces were to be taxed, and 
provincial contributions were to be depended on only when the Gov- 
ernment of India was unable io balance iis Budget under normal condi- 
tions. But it was not for the purpose of improving their financial resources 
or reducing their financial liabilities. Thtwefore it was a long-delayed 
measure of justice and grudginglv given in slow driblets. My friend claims 
great credit for it, but I regret I am unable to give him this credit. 

Then, are his provincial contributions going to really benefit the poor 
people of the provinces? There again I beg to express my great hesitancy 
in accepting that claim. In the first place these contributions have got 
to trickle down to the Ministers who are in charge of nation-buflding depart- 
ments through a very impervious layer. I know from experience that 
very little of it trickles down, and the last time when it was given, I know 
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what use the Development Ministers made of it. By the time it goes to 
them the drops all dry up in the process of filtration. 

I would also point out tliat as a result of the policy regarding the mani* 
pulation of exchange there was a great slump in the trade and it also re- 
sulted in deficit budgets in the provinces, and a good bit of the provincial 
contributions have to go to balance the budgets of the Provinces. There- 
fore the boon is a very illusory one. I assert that the provincial contri- 
butions have rarely helped the poor of the provinces and Sir Basil’s claim 
is unsubstantiated for the present. 

When I said that the Budget was a rich man’s budget and not a poor 
man’s budget, I meant this. We all know that a surplus budget is not 
necessarily a good budget ; it is also not necessarily a bad budget either, 
but you must know how the surplus comes. It need not be a good budget, 
if the expenditure incurred by the Government of India is out of revenue 
got by excessive taxation. Tf the Government of India tax the people more 
than it ought to and makes a profit out of it, there is necessarily a surplus. 
Therefore all that is neceffsary on the part of the Finance Member is a 
little financial window dressing to show^ a surplus. The budgets of the 
Government of India when I have studied them disclosed nothing remark- 
able about them. They were ordinary routine documents in which they 
have imder-estimated income and over-estimated expenditure so as to be 
able to show a surplus and to say that they have managed very well. I 
have not found any real inspiration in them. I am not lookings at it 
from the politician’s point of view, but I am looking at it from the point 
of view of the ordinary man. Give it to any agriculturist and explain 
what it is, and he will ask you where is the evidence of the Government 
of India’s anxiety to relieve the poor people of their burden, to improve 
their economic condition. Is there any money sei apart for educational 
expansion, health programme, improvement of induBtries? Is there any- 
thing to show that Government are anxious that these should be improved? 
In the year 1927 our agriculturist is in a pre-historic state as he was cen- 
turies ago. What have the Government of India done for him? Wh^re is 
the evidence that they are going to improve agricultural conditions? Have 
they spent any appreciable sum of money on irrigation w^orks? Our tanks 
are as old as the hills. In some pans of my province the tanks are 
absolutely unfit for irrigation purposes, there is no water at all. And 
is there anv evidence that the development branches of the Provincial 
Governments or the Government of India have been helped by the State? 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : What about the provincial 
contributions ? 

The Honourable Mr. Y- BAMADAS PANTULU : I have dealt with 
that fully. 

The Finance Member, who is in possession of the facts and figures, 
will tell this House how much of these contributions have been handed 

^he Minister of Development in each province. I know something 
of it, and it is an insignificant sum- I hope some clay he will lay on 
the table ofijfais House the exact amount that has been used by Develop- 
ment Ministers for nation-building purposes- Then he will convince us 
that these contributions have gone to help agriculture and industries. 
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Therefore, when I look at this Budget, I see that it bears absolutely no 
evidence of any anxiety on the part of the Government of India to tackle 
the question of the '‘poor man'’. The mentality of the Government of 
India can be illustrated by reference to a small item. It is a small hern, 
but it shows how the mind of the Government of India works. In the 
Tariff Act you find one item which deals with duties on certain articles 
imported which are necessary for the use of the hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving industry. At one time the materials imported for this purpose 
had to pay a tariff duty of 15 per cent, as against per cent- for the 
mill requisites. After a certain amount of agitation elsewhere that duty 
was also reduced to per cent. Supposing the Government of India 
wants to improve cottage industries, (spinning and weaving is the most 
important one which will create a subsidiar}^ occupation for the agri- 
culturist who is economically at a low state of efficiency), it would go a 
long way to help the spinner and weaver if the Government of India 
abolished this duty. Perhaps they would lose not more than 10 lakhs 

of rupees on this head- Is there any desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to give up this Rs. 10 lakhs? It would give a real 
impetus to this subsidiary industry of the agriculturist. Instead of that, 
tliey go and reduce the duty on motor cars. Is it really a burden which 
is pressing; on the motor car dealers which is to be relie ve^l in preference 
to the burden on the poor man who weaves and spins in order to make 
a few rupees'^ Tliat is one illustration. If I had the time at my 
disposal. I could analyse the Tariff Act and show that there are various 
ways, if the Government of India W(*re so minded, in which they could 
corner to the rescue of the poor man. The fact of the matter is that 
in the Budget and in previous Budgets, and I suppose it will be the 
case in succeeding Budgets for some time to come, the whole position of 
the Indian tax-paytT is judged only from the standpoint of the capitalist 
and of the Government of India. The raw materials of India require 
protection. Is there any trace of that protection? On the other hand 
we are told that the removal of the export duty on hides is a particularly 
gracious act on the part of the Government of India. The hide industry 
is an industry of Southern India, of the province I come from, and I 
can say, Indian opinion there is against its removal, because it is against 
the interests of a large class of people, engaged in the tanning industry- 
The protective duty has helped these poor men there and Madras opinion 
is against its removal- There is no use multiplying illustrations, the 
whole Budget is conceived to help the rich and not the poor. When I 
read the Budget, the first thing that struck me was that the requests 
made by the Associated European Chambers of Commerce were more or 
less considered favourably, while the* requests by the Indian community 
made at the recent Calcutta Commercial Congress have been completely 
ignored* When one reads the Budget and analyses it, what one finds 
is this. We export raw materials from this country and import manu- 
factured articles. That is so far as commodities are concerned. My 
4 ? M fn^i^d was speaking about services. In regard to services we 
import raw material in men into this' country, train them here, 
and export them back as experts. Therefore we import raw men and 
export them as trained finished products^ so that their knowledge and 
their ability may be used by other countries; while, in regard to commo- 
dities, we export raw materials also to benefit other countries and bring 
back finished articles from those countries. That simply put is the 
topsy turvy policy of the Government of India- 
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Sir, there is another reason why I say it is not “a poor man’s 
budget’ but a rich man’s budget. It is impossible to believe that there 
as no means of retrenching expenditure. Unless you retrench expendi- 
ture >ou cannot really give any relief by way of reducing taxation; 
^md His Excellency the Cornmander-in-Chief has told us that 
it is impossible to reduce military expenditure, while the Honour- 
able the Einance Member in another place has used irreverent 
language towards the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee- 
But the people of India are still unconvinced that retrenchment is not 
possible. The biggt'st slice is taken away by the military. In regard 
to military expenditure even if it is true that it cannot be reduced, may 
J ask, in all hiimilitv, why Britain, which derives large benefits from it, 
should not b<‘ar a docent proportion of the military expenditure. India 
has done a grcail deal for Britain also- We were told on another occa- 
sion that Britain -had done a great deal for India; but has not India also 
done a great deal for Britain? If you examine the records you will find 
how the dead weight debt has been incurred by India owing to the 
wars in which she has had to engage in the da>s of the East India Com- 
pany — wars with China in regard to opium and those in regard to a for- 
ward Frontier policy and so on — wars by which we subjected India to 
Britain. And these debts the Indian tax-payer has been paying for 
40 years — £630,000 every year and in 1874 a sum of 4^ millions sterling 
w^as borrow’ed in order to wipe out the obligations the Government of 
India was under to the East India Company. Therefore what a large 
amount of liability has been incurred by India for these purposes ! Has 
not the Government of Great Britain to be gjrateful to India, and should 
she not now shoulder a jiortion of this military expenditure? The mili- 
tary expenditure according to the present Budget is about £40 million; 
while countries like Germany, Italy and Japan, are content with an ex- 
penditure of £24 million and if you take the Colonies, Australia’s expendi- 
ture is £7 million, Canada’s £2 million, and South Africa’s only £1 million. 
And yet you tell us that £40 million, India’s military expenditure, is a 
rock-bottom level which we have reached and which cannot be reduced, 
that we must go on incurring this infamous expenditure and nothing 
can be done for the Indian tax-payer- 

One word more, Sir, and T have done. The Finance Member has 
referred to the romance that lies behind the .5 '45 crores. One Honourable 
Member of this House has already alluded to it. T would also like to ask 
the Finance Member to look at the romance that lies behind the Is. Od 
ratio- 1 will give him that romance in two scenes- That romance is 
'enacted in Iwo scenes- First Scene- Enter the Indian debtor, the 
Indian producer and the Indian tax-payer. The Indian debtor says 
''My 800 crores of debt has gone up to 900 crores” and he weeps. The 
Indian producer laments, “The prices of articles produced b^ me have 
been cut dowm by 12^ per cent-”; and the Indian tax-payer bemoans, 
"The Government of India takes 12| per cent- more of taxes by means of 
this Is. 6d. device”- Exit all those three people weeping- Second 
Scene. Enter 8 other persons- They are the foreign creditor, the foreign 
purchaser and the Finance Member of the Government of India- The 
foreign purchaser says ”I am jolly glad. T filch the Indian producer by 
12^ per cent, of his due, because I pay Es. ISJ instead of Es'. 15 for 
goods of the value of one pound-” iHe laughs. The foreign creditor 
says "By mere manipulation of the exchaia^gfe I have got 900 instead of 
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'800 crores. What good luck for me to giet these extra 100 crores by 
the grace of the Finance Member’'. He rejoices- Then comes the Gov- 
ernment of India, embodied in the Finance Member sitting there- He 
enjoys the situation most, “Look at my good business. I do not tax 
the people of India visibly- 1 do it invisibly- I can by this means get 
12 J per cent, more revenue. I have also helped rny two companions 
Exit all three hastily laughing. Thus, you have one set of people weep- 
ing over their tale of woe ; and another set of people laughing and re- 
joicmg over their good fortune. That is the romance- Whether it is 
a c6medy or a tragedy I leave it to Sir Basil to say ; but let him visualise 
the romance which lies behind his Is. 6d- ratio. I therefore ask Members 
of this House not to be misled by the propaganda of the Finance Member- 
The agriculturist and the landholder who are represented fully in this 
House should know that they stand to lose by it- Therefore, I earnestly 
appeal to tliem to keep their minds open and vote upon this question in 
the best interests of the millions of people of this country. With these 
words, I repeat once more that I do not consider the Budget is a poor 
man's Budget; it is essentially one of a rich man whom the Govern- 
ment of India favours. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA (Bombay: 
Nominated Non-Official): Sir, we arc aai infant democracy, six years old; 
end it is but natural to expect that in an miant demcxiracy of this charac- 
ter \ve should have a \arict\ (f criticisms; and of this variet} of criti- 
cisms that we liave heard in this Chamber to-day, from morn till now, 
there has been mature eritieism and immature criticism, ignorant criti- 
cism and somi-ignorant criticism, ill-informed criticism and well-inforrn- 
<'d criticism. Being an infant democracy we may allow' all these, critics, 
wild and sober, innocent and sophisticated, sarcastic and cynical, to have 
tiieir fling at the Government as much as \hey like. It will all pass off 
in an hour and w^e will all forget it. If, however, these criticisms were 
te be answered in the same serious spirit in wdiieh those gentlemen have 
i^poken, then I think w'e should have to sit, not for one day, but for seven 
cr eight days before we can finish the task. A variety of arguments 
aUogethcr extraneous to our Budget have been introduced but which we 
hav(‘ all heard with laudable patience. Then, of course, there are people 
wdio cannot get out of ilieir mind tliis much agitated question of the ratio. 
Il is obsessing them. They are like that old character in Dickens^ novel 
wdio could never get Xing Charles’ head out of his addled brain, ap- 
parently Sir, with a majority of Honourable ^Members this mare's nesh’s 
ratio is on their brain, and <'\erything else, bowcMT important, must be 
subordinated to it. I have no (>pini<m on \Abat is ealhal the ratio of Indian 
FAcbang(‘. Indeed, wffi(ither there Is a ratio or not is an unsolved problem. 
Blit never mind that mare’s lu^st. 

Next, Sir, there was a good deal of talk about the poor 
man's budget and tlie rich man’s budget. I do not believe 
in either the one or the other. It is a budget only and a budget 
is not a miracle bv wliatever iiame you call it. Statesmen for the time 
being in charge of finance in any couixtry present certain figimes of 
revenue and expenditure and expound them in a certain way and dc'clare 
‘‘Here is the best statement wo can present to you.^' From the days of 
Peel and Gladstone downwards there have been verv many clever finan- 
ciers, some of them exceedingly able financiers, who have earned a wwld- 
wide reputation and have made mistakes; mistakes are inevitable in 
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huinan affairs. We all learn by experience and statesmen also, being 
after all human, like the rest of us, are liable to err. You may err, 1 may 
err and everybody may err; but nowadays I see that the temper of the 
majority of Central Legislature is very peculiar. They consider them- 
selves infallibles. They only are right and everybody else is in the wrong ! 
The poet Pope in his essay on criticism says “our judgments aro hke 
watches — no two go alike, but each believes in his own.“ That is really the 
case with the majority in the Central Legislature. Each one believes that 
he only is right and all the rc'^t wrong ! 1 have my own views on this feature 

in the two Houses. I dare say, they will laugh at me or look upon nn 
views with acorn ; T do not mind them as I have a hroad back. Sir, being 
an infant democracy, we may tolerate such aberrations. But, in truth, 
we have to learn and unlearn many things, and in the process of learn- 
ing and unlearning manv things we must expect a lot of criticism in this 
House of the character I have referred to. 

Now, Sir, coming to the Budget itself, 1 said last year wlien the 
Budget was mtroduc'ed that that Budget was an epoch-making one. 1 
im not going to use that adjective unnecessarily again; we say ejiocii- 
making in the ordinary sense, that whenever there is a new iliing, a thing 
that people have not been accustomed to for perhaps fifty years or more 
and when such a thing happens w'e say, “Now’ w'e are entering ujxni a 
new’ epoch.” Therefore, Sir, I do say this, and I say it w’ith emphasis, 
that the Budget presented this year bv tlie Finance Minist(‘r is an epoch- 
making Budget and for these reasons: he has introduced an entirely new’ 
system of finance. I have bt'cn, Sir, a very modest studemt of Indian 
finance for the last fifty years — when perhaps most of inv frituids lierc 
were not born. I do not pretend to he a financial “expert”, liiit I sa\ 
this that having read and studied many of the financial statements — I w’as 
not much impressed by them — they w^erc more or less humdrum state- 
ments of superior book-kee^iers. But to be a superior hook-keeuor is 
one thing and to be a talented financier is another thing altogetlier 

What I say is this, that India is fortunate in Ijaving at this moment 
a person of the talent, I may say almost genius, of Sir Basil Blackett, 
who has looked very far into the future w’ith a sagacity that excites our 
admiration. He has put Indian finance on an entirelv new and broad 
tooting, on a footing of soundness w’hereby the future prosperity of India 
wall be assured. You wall not believe me to-day, — T may be dying to- 
morrow, T may’^ not be here, 1 am 83 vears of age, — but a day will come 
wLen all of you wall say that Sir Basil Blackett has deserved well of India. 
(Applause.) Well, what has he done in framing the present Budget? 
Eefer to the old budget statements of the last few^ years before he assum- 
ed charge of the Department and compare those with the one presented 
to UR this^ year Yon wall see that in future extenial capital wall he im^nort- 
ed a, 8 little^ as possible. Thev have always been crying that India is 
^ burdened with an intolerable cost for exchange. Well. Sir Basil Blackett 
is doing everything he can for the good of this countrv hv diminishing 
the burden of eixchange w^hieh India has to pav for its sterling remittances 
annually. Why should he be accused for this laudable effort on his port? 
Wliy sav that he has presented a rich man’s budget and not a poor man’s 
budget? It is all nonsense (Laughter.) T repeat, it is all nonsense 
the kind of reproach hurled at the Financf. Mepiber. He is also trying 
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to diminish the import of external capital in sterling. He is trying to 
see that India uses her own capital, and he is trying to put Indian finan- 
ces on a sound footing whereby the burden of exchange may be consider- 
ably diminished and at the same time avoid debt, besides diminishing 
interest charges on old Rupee debi to induce greater prosperity and en- 
able it to accumulate more capital in the countrv . All that capital will 
be utilised in the country itself for its own good. Why then accuse him 
of doing this and doing that? All that he is doing will go to enrich the 
country immensely. He is making an effort with a double object. He 
is trying to diminish the burden of ilie present annual sterling exchange 
and at the same time he is trying to diminish Indian unproductive debt. 
In fact, he has already diminished that debt to a certain ext'^mt, as any 
one who goes tlirough the Financial statement can htarn for himself. 
What more could he do in thesi' dirt^ctions so beneficial to India? WV 
cannot of ('ourse jump at. once and achieve all in a trice specially reduc- 
ing our debts all at once. It is onl\ a financier of the cliaracter and 
talents of Sir Basil Blackett who can succi'od in making a beginning for 
the j)ermanent benefit of India. B\ saying su I do not flatter him — I 
say it all from the bottom of my heart., and I am sincere in all that I say — 
that were it not for Sir Basil Blackett. the Niagara of deficits of 99 
crore's which we had had a few' \ears ago would never have disappeared: 
and wa- would ne'ver have beam able to see those surplus budgets wRich we 
are having to-day. The old decrepit state of affairs w'ould have continued 
and Indian credit w'ould never have risen so high as it is to-day. Therefore 
I say tliat w^e are all grateful, and India is grateful, to I^ord Reading in 
the first j)lnce, because it waas he who chose Sir Basil Blackett as our 
Finance Member. Lord Reading himself told me so. He si'cured the very 
best financial talent available to India for India’s owm good, no matter 
what cvnics or satirists might say to the contrarv. There is no reason to 
criticise in such a hostile and carping spirit wrhat Sir Basil has done and 
is doing for India. They are talking nonsense. It is all a Sahara of 
words, w^ords here, there and evervwdiere — w’ords to be foi’gotten to-mor- 
Tow. But what Sir Basil Blackett is doing to-day wnll never be forgotten, 
and I do repeat, Sir, that he w'ill bo remembered as having deserved w^oll 
of the countrv. Looking at everything from the broadest point of view 
I should say he is very far-sighted, .and to he greatly praised for makin" 
all possible efforts to place once for all Indian finances on such a sound 
and scientific basis that his successor wdll hardly have to change anything : 
they will merely have to carry on the routine w’ork on the lines he has 
laid dowm. Sir Basil Blackett can trulv he called the founder of the new' 
system of beneficent Indian finance, and he is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the success be has achieved. We are all grateful to him for it, 
and I am really sorry that not only in this House but in the other House 
all sorts of inanities are talkefl about him w^hich must be 
stronglv condemned- Lastly, T do sa\. Sir this. Tbe\ shn- that 
L<i. fid. is going to ruin the country. T say it is n-ot going to ruin the 
country. T am quite certain of that, and it is I,*?. 4d, that w’ill ruin the 
country. Let my colleagues of this Coiineil bear mv w'ords firmly in 
mind. Sir, I am an old man, T cannot talk much, I feel quite exhausted, 
aud resume my seat. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLAFKETT (Finance Member) : Sir, this 
seems to me an appropriate moment for me to intervene .after the w^hole- 
hearted congratulations awl over-praise w^hich my old friend. Sir Dinshaw' 
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Wacha, has showered upon me. I am indeed grateful to him because, in 
addition to the kind words that he has said, he has saved me the trouble of 
dealing fully with some of the speeches which we have hoard to-day. I 
propose to take his advice with regard to what I may call the coimnon 
form speeches and not take them too seriously. I will not repeat the 
exact description which he gave of them, because that might cause offenbe. 
I did hope, however, when coming to this House that I should not 
hear quite so man\ of those common form speecln.,s. 1 think it was Mr. 
Eatanji Morarji who went furthest in that nj aimer. He started by con- 
gratulating tlie Government on their propaganda work in favour of Is. 6d, 
Other poodle have done propaganda work. I do not proj)ose 1o comment 
on it or to congratulaie them on it. I will now quote Mr. Eatan]i 
Morarji. He spoke of the “ disastrous financial policy of the Government 
of India”, “the fimmcial muddles of the last five \ears.” “Xoihing” he 
said, “can be "more topsytiuwy than the Government's financal polic\ in 
the last few^ years”. If I were to use the word “topsvturvy ” 1 would 
liSe it in regard to what some Honourable Members in this House have 
said about budgeting for a surplus. I have been told by the Honourable 
Mr. Pantulu that the Government have no right to take these surpluseis 
to the reduction of debt, because the provincial contributions contributed 
towards them. Sir, in the years 1921-22 and 1922-28 there w^re deficits 
of 43^ crores in spite of provincial contributions. The wdiole of the pro- 
vincial contributions since that date have not been sufficient to meet 
those deficits. In these circumstances I think that the suggestion of 
my friend that when we have iurned the corner and begun to hav(‘ sur- 
pluses we have no right to use any part of the Provincial Governments’ 
contributions towards debt redemption only needs to he stated to be seen 
to be a very wild ktateinjcnt. I must say I was grateful after all this to 
Mr. Pantulu for the admission — somewhat grudging admission — that a 
surplus budget is not necessarily a bad budget. If a surplus budget is 
not necessarily a bad budget, I suppose he means that a deficit budget 
is probably a good budget .... 


The Honourable Mr. EAMADAS PAXTULIJ : ^May be wu'th the ^s. 4(L 
ratio. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: At Is. 4d. of course The 
advocates of Is. 4d. would naturally like to proceed down and say that a Is. 
2d. budget and then a Is. one and so on will result in a happv series of 
deficit budgets. I do wish to make a protest seriously against this sort of 
statement. Mr, Sofh Govind Das falked about large deficits as financial 
bogeys. Sir, he suggested that if the finances of India were in the hands 
of capable Indians and not of hopelesslv incapable non-Indians, then there 
would be no nonsense about surpluses, Government would have nice deficits 
and everybody would be happy. He went on to say that he would proceed 
to reduce the whole of the provincial contributions, in fact he would not' 
have exacted them, and at the same time he would have budgeted deficits— 
he would start on the basis of Is. 4d. which would no doubt go even to 13. 
in a short time and it would be difficult to maintain even that ratio. In 
general, he talked as if the only thing for any Finance Member to do was 
to spend far more money than he had g# and do vdthout taxation. It 
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would be a popular thing to do, but I confess that it has never occurred 
to me that I was paid by the Government of India for doing that. 

I do not propose to answer those statements made by several Members 
to-day which w^ere simply repetitions of what has been said in another 
place’ Mr. Earn Saran Das, for example, repeated an argument about our 
debt as the result of Is. 4d. which I answered fully yesterday. I do not 
know whether he observed that he was answered fully by Mr. Pantulu 
shortly afterwards when Mr. Pantulu entirely disagreed with his statement 
that it did not matter what was the rupee value of a given amount of 
sterling, — whether the exchange was Is. 6d. or Is. 4d. the effects would be 
the same. If he will square that with the other argument that the ag:ri- 
culturist is going to gain 12J per cent, in value by a change in the ratio, 
he will square the circle. 

Anoiher argument, however, which has been somewhat in evidence tn- 
da} is the argument that though in appearance our expenditure' has gone 
down in the last few years, in fact in terms of gold, in 
terms ot commodities, it has not gone down. It is very dangerous to make 
comparisons simpl^> between the figures given in the statements of the 
Government of India of the expenditure in one year and in another with- 
out going a little behind those figures and seeing what they represent. In 
another place I pointed out that the figures represent neither our gross nor 
our net expenditun*. They are mixed up with our railway receipts and they 
are not entirely illuminating. I have attempted during tlie course of to-day 
to work out a Iriu' com})arison between our expenditure in 1923-24 and to- 
da\ . I find that if we exclude Eailways and Posts and Telegraphs, namely, 
the commercial departments, and exclude our provision for debt redemption, 
th(‘ (‘xqiiaidit lire (ff 1927-28 on the basis of 191 ^ prices is about Es. OOf 
crores. The exjienditure of 1923-24 on the basis of 1914 prices was ]ust 
about Es. 00 crores, that is to say, our (expenditure in 1927-28 on the basis 
o! 1914 prices is somcdhing under a cron* more than it was in 1923-24, That 
is n gr(‘at deal more than ac'Counted for hy the faet that the military expendi- 
ture of 1923-24 liad the assistance of Es. 3'79 crores of special receipts 
from sales of stores and things of that sort, whereas the figure in the 
current year is onh Es. 25 lakhs. \Yhon you consider that a considerable 
part of our expenditure is not subject to immediate control with reference 
to changing prices and tliat whereas undoubtedly some of our lower paid 
employoi^s in 1923-21 had reason for dissatisfaction when they compared 
their rtad wage's with those they were getting before the war — they are getting 
something bettor now in the nature of wages — 1 think it is very satisfactory 
to find that oven on a commodity basis and in spite of the very considerable 
additions amounting to something like Es. 2 crores — I have not got the 
exact figures — of new expenditure on beneficial services which have been 
included in 1927-28 and did not exist in 1923-24 — well, I think it is very 
satisfactory to find that our expenditure on a commodity basis has gone 
down and not gone up. So much for that argument. 

I should like now to tiiml to some of the detailed points that were raised 
in the course of the discussion. The Honourable Sir John Bell asked about 
the cost of the India House in London. The actual estimate for the 
expenditure on that building is about 35 lakhs. The whole facts are con- 
tained in a report of the Standing Finance Committee of another place 
which had that matter before it and has recommended to the Assembly the 
expenditure of that sum. T agree with him that it is important that care 
should be taken to see that there is not a very large excess over the estimate 
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when the actual building takes place. I agree with him also that other 
explanations besides the failure of the Government of India have to be taken 
into consideration in explaining the reduction from 6 per cent, free of tax 
to something like 4^ per cent.^subject to tax in the rate at which the Gov- 
ernment of India can borrow in India. Undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for the fall in the rate is increased confidence in the credit of the Govern- 
ment of India and absence of an increase confidence in the credit of in- 
dustrial concerns. I hope, however, that one important effect of the re- 
duction in the rate of interest obtainable on Indian Government securities 
will be to make the more adventurous among those who have capital to 
invest turn with a little more sympathy towards suggestions that they 
should lend their money for industrial purposes in India. As the rate of 
interest for gilt edged securities falls, there must be a tendency for investors 
to look tax other investments and to be more willing to be adventurous in 
industrial directions. If, therefore, there comes tc be an increase in the 
demands of industry for capital in India it will be, I think, in y)art due 
to the success of the Government of India in reducing the rate of interest 
that they have to pay on what they borrow. That will also, though I do not 
propose to deal with that subject to-day, be one of the consequences which 
I look for from the final stabilisation of our exchange at the only rate at 
which ]t can be stabilised at present The Honourable Sir Ebrahim Jaffer 
voiced Bombay’s objections to the Meston Settlement and he also com- 
plained that the Government had confronted the House and the country 
with a dilemma in the matter of the ratio and the provincial contributions 
Other speakers said the same thing and Mr Pantulii said that we had done 
it for several years on end. It is a very unfort^unate thing that you have 
to choose either to go to the left or to the right if you cannot go straight on. 
In this case, unless you go straight on, you cannot get the advantage of 
the provincial contributions as well as the ratio. If vou insist that you must 
have both, then you will have to go to the left for one and to the rie^ht 
for the other. That is a physical fact of nature, and if is not right for vou 
to say that the Government is putting vou in a’ dilemma when it says that 
you must go to the right and to the left if you want both. It is reallv 'rather 
difficult I think to justify the accusation that the Government is facing 
the House with a dilemma when it says to them, ‘‘here are two incompatible 
things; you cannot both eat your cake and have it”, and if the Government 
tells vou so, the Government is not creating a dilemma for vou. The Giing 
to do is to want the right thing and then you will get both, namely, the 
right ratio and the provincial contributions. If you want one or the o^her. 
you can have it. It is no good complaining that vou cannot have botn or 
saying that the Government is placing you in a dilemma. That exists in 
the nature of the case. Justi as last year or the vear before the facts of the 
case were that you could not both reduce the salt tax and give an increased 
remission to the provinces, so this year it is perfectly obvious on the face 
of it that vou cannot at one and the same time destrov the stability of the 
Budget and ask the Government of India to spare 5^ crores of recurrent 
revenue for the purpose that we all have at heart. 

T spok6 only vesterdav in another place about the unfairness of ihe 
charge that this Budget does nothing by way of reduction of taxation and 
that the Government have done nothing bv wav of reduction of taxation 
since the War. We have since 1923-24 reduced the salt-tax, the oottoa 
exQise duty and other minor taxes to the extent of over 6 crores, and we 
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have got rid of 9*83 crores of provincial contributions — a total reduction of 
our charge on the tax-payer of nearly 16 crores, between 15 and 16 crores. 
We are not charging the provincial tax-payer an anna in the Budget for 
1926-27. We were chairging them over 9 crores in the Budget for 1924-25. 
That is just as much a reduction of taxation from the point of view of the 
Central Government as would bo a direct reduction of a charge on the 
central tax-payer such as the cotton excise duty, only it is obscured by the 
fact that all we do is to release to the provinces that amount of taxation at 
present collected and leave to them the decision whether they will continue 
to collect it and use it for the services that all the provinces are keen on 
subsidising and pushing forwarder remit it to the tax-payer. But so far as 
the Central Government is con(*emed, we are in this Budget remitting taxa- 
tion to th(‘ extent of crores, and we have in the last three years remitted 
taxation approaching a total of 16 crores. That really is not so bad for a 
Government so objectionable as we are or have been represented to be. 

The Honourable Mr. Gray spoke about the export duty on rice. He 
argued that it was a charge on the producer in Burma. I venture, as I 
have vtmtured bGore, to differ with his economic doctrine in this matter. 
Ht* pointed out that rice trorn Burma competes with rice exported from 
Tmlo-China and Siam. Now both in Indo-China and Siam there is a rice 
ex})( rt duty either as high as or higher than the Indian rice export duty. 
So far ihereiure as its competitors are concerned, ric(' from Burma competes 
in the world’s markets either on better terms or on as good terms as the 
rice whic'h is exported from the countries with which it competes. Suppos- 
ing the Government fff India were to reduce or abolish the rice export duty, 
the result might he icjr the benefit of the producer in l^urma provided :»hat 
the Governments of Indo-China and Siam maintained their duties, but 1 
think that thev would be driven, almost inevitably, by the competition of 
Burma to naluce those duties if Burma reduced those duties. If so, the 
whole of the henofft will go directly to the consumer. I maintain that at 
present it is the consumer that pa\s the rice export duty, whether the rice 
eomes from Burma or from Indo-China or from Siam; and that so long as 
the Indian export duty is not higher than the lowest export dut\’’ of Bunna’s 
compt^iiors in this matter, the producer in Burma is not paying an anna. 
I am inelinod to agi’ee with Mr. Gray in disputing the likelihood of any gain 
to th(‘ Government of India in the produce of the rice export duty or the 
kerosene duty as a result of the reduction of the rupee from 6d. to 
l-s. 4(1 This only goes to confirm the statement that I made in another 
i»lacc yesterday that the Memorandum issued by the Finance T)epartnien+ 
of the Government of India on the question of the effect of a Fr. 4d. Budget- 
is a deliberate and intentional understatement of the probabilities of the 
case. I added, speaking in another place, that in my view the effect on the 
Budget of 1927-28 would be not less than 7^ crores and on the Budget of 
1928-29 something approaching 10 crores. 

Complaint has again been made that the Budget contains no proposals for 
reducing the charges for postcards and letters. It is perfectly clear that 
if the provincial contributions are to come first, we have no money this 
year for paying a subsidy for the reduction of postal rates. Whether such 
a subsidy is economical or desirable is a question which I need not go into 
to-day, because the prior point arises that we obviously have no money 
this year for affording a large reduction in our income, or rather an increase 
in our expenditure, as the result of the payment of a subsidy to the Postal 
and Telegraph department. In fact the demand for reduced postal letter 
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rates is really not a demand for reduction of taxation but a demand for 
increase of taxation by the central tax-payer in order to subsidise the liser 
of postal facilities 1 think it was Dr. Rama Ran who made the very 
interesting suggestion that, having still one crore of non-recurring surplus 
left in 1926-27, we should use it to effect a recAirring reduction in the 
charge for postcards. That is another instance of the sort of finance that 
I was speaking ot earlier to-day. Dr. Rama Rau also asked about the out- 
standing war claims. I regret that I am not in a position to make any 
statement in regard to the negotiations that have been proceeding with a 
view to the settlement of those claims, but T can assure Honourable 
Members that the matter has not been lost sight of, and 1 have every 
confidence that a settlement which may be regarded as satisfactory will 
be reached and announced at a fairly early date. Dr. Rama Rau wanted 
money tor a herbarium. The only contribution towards that desideratum 
that I can offer in the current year’s Budget is the abolition of the dutv 
on rubber seeds and rubber stumps. ‘Stamps’ is a slip that has been 
made on more than one occasion , it has nothing to do with red tape or 
the other facilities of the Government Departments, but it is with a view 
to improving the rubber (*xports of the province of Burma that that reduc- 
tion has been made. As regards the tea dut\ , there seems to be some 
tendency to look a gift horse in the mouth, which is not perhaps surjirising 
as, although it is proposed to abolish the tea export duty, we propose to 
do it without cost to the tax-pa^er In increasing the eharge for income- 
tax on the tea companies That is a matter that wall have to be dealt 
with in detail in connection wu*th the Finance Bill, hut T shouM like to 
point out that there is no proposal in the minds of the Government of India 
to tax agricultural profits. It is not connected with the ver\ interesting 
question, which T do not touch to-dav, whether agricultural profits should 
be subject to income-tax in India What we propose to do is to tax 
nothing more than the non-agricultiirfil profits We are ourselves satisfied 
that 50 per cent is not an over-estimate of the non-agriciiltural profits and 
that w’^e shall still be en’inc on the rigbi side if w^e do not assess tea com- 
panies at higher than 50 per cent of their total profits They w^ill still as 
a matter of fact in our opinion, have a margin of profit which is really not 
agricultural. Where there is a market for green tea we propose to adopt 
not the arbitrary round figure of 50 per cent , but the exact amount of 
the non -agricultural profits as ascertained with reference to the local 
market price of green tea If the tea companies and those interested in 
the growdh of tea have reason to think that 50 per cent is an over-eslimate 
of the nrm- agricultural profits the Government are alwavs only too ready 
and anxious to listen to any representations they may desire to make in 
that respect and — I sav it with a grain of salt — are open to conviction on 
the Rub'jeet My Honourable friend Raja Sir Rampal Singh spoke of the 
absence of provision for additional grants to the Aligarli and Benares 
Universities. A year ago, after very careful examination of both cases, 
the Government of India agreed to make certain special non-recurrent 
grants for the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 and certain small increases in the 
recurrent grants in both cases. It is clear that both those cases should 
come up again for consideration in the year 1928-29. If I shall not be 
accused of once again conducting a propaganda, I should like to point out 
to my friend, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, who was unwfilling to commit him- 
self on the ratio, that the prospects of these Universities will not be im- 
proved by the adoption of the Is. 4d. ratio^^ 
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1 think I have now dealt with most of tin" important points raised in 
the course of the discussion, except those concerning military expenditure 
which has been already dealt with b\ His Excellency the Commander in- 
Chief. I should like to correct one siateiuent which was made by at least 
one speaker in the course of the discussion that the totjil number of troops 
in India has not been reduced to the pre-war level. The exact figures 
that have been given to m(‘ are these : 


Fighting Service, llrilibh troopb, 1914 


76,IK)0 

Ditto ditto 1927 

• • • 

r)S,()('o 

Indian trooph, 1914 


. 154,(KH) 

Ditto 1927 

* • • 

. 139,000 


Total 1914 

. 23 o,oor> 


Total 1927 

. 197,UH) 


It will l)e seen that a vers considerable reduction has 1 een made below the 
pre-war level. That, I think, was the main complaint that was made in 
regard to our miliiar\ (‘xpenditure, though the complaint was also made that 
t]i(‘ exp(‘ns(‘ ot our d(‘fcnce force' liad increased out of proportion to the cost 
(^t living ddiert' again the (lithcuit\ of making an exact comparison arises 
out of changes in tlu‘ form of estimates and it is largeh to the change in 
the f{>rm of tbt‘ ('stimate's that tlu ]>ro\ision for under-spending w'hich was 
rofeiTod to b\ one speake'r is duo Tluit speaker gave voice to the suspicion 
that there had been some inter\ention from over the seas at a late stage 
in the preparation of our Budget That suspicion had. as T said at the 
time no more justification than certain other statements th.it he was 
making, and tlu‘ fact is simph that w^e have tried to simplif\ our military 
accounts tliis vear, getting rid of a good man\ of the complications of the 
cost accounting s\stem, a subj(‘ct which was fiill\ explained before' the 
Public Accounts Committee last summer The resiill of the change is that 
wo have reduced our inilitar\ re'ceipts b\ over 2 crores, T think it is over 
2 crores, of receipts. Thev were onlv receipts on paper and never existed 
in fact That has made comparison betw’een the actual expenditure of 
1920-27 and 1925-20, and the estimated expenditure of 1927-28 soinew^hat 
difficult. T arn prepared to agree wdth the view that such a large provision 
for under-spending is not desirable in any form of estimating. It does 
strain somew^hai considerably the estimate if you have figures approaching 
80 lakhs for probable under-spending T hope it wall not occur in another 
vear We are satisfied that it is a figure w^e are entirely justified in assum- 
ing for the purposes of arriving at a probable total of our military^ expen- 
diture for the vear that is coming I should like to return in that connec- 
tion to the question of our realised surpluses. They are, it is said, due to 
over-estimating our expenditure and under-estimating our revenue Our 
gross revenue and expenditure figures come to something over 200 crores 
and T think that, if we arrive each vear at an estimate w^hich is no more 
than 1^ per cent, out on the iota! wo are reallv not doing badlv. The 
reason for the realised surplus for the la.st few^ vears has been a different 
one in each case. It was windfalls of various kinds in certain years. In 
the vear 1926-27 it was due to a combination of sweetness and strength, 
that is to say, to the sugar duties and the steel protection duties. In the 
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[Sir Basil Blackett.] 

year 1927-28 we are providing for covering a difference between 
ordinary revenue and ordinary expenditure to the extent of 
very nearly two crores, by utilization of the realised surplus of 
the current year. We are therefore more than amply protected 
against any serious risks of under-estimating our revenue or over- 
estimating our expenditure in the year 1927-28, for even if we have under- 
estimated our surplus by two crores, we still arrive at the end of the 
year with nothing in hand but what we started with. But the matter is 
not so simple as that. In the last three or four years, year after year we 
have done our best to arrive at accurate estimates. We have reduced 
our estimates by the means for which we were attacked to-day of a pro- 
vision for probable under spending. We have deliberately taken a rosy view 
of the revenue from this or that quarter, yet at the end of the year we 
have always had a realised surplus. It only needs a very small turn of 
fortune’s wheel to convert, that realised surplus into a realised deficit of a 
corresponding amount, and I will end as I began by saying that, whatever 
I am paid to do in the Government of India, I am not paid to budget for 
deficits. (Applause.) 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
7th of March, 1927. 



ABPENDIX* 


» 

V 




i 


Translation of an Urdu Speech delivered by the Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzuda Saiyed Mohamad Mehr Shah in the Council of State on 
the 6th March, 1927. 


Mr. PreBident, before 1 sa;y anything in regard to the Budget of 
this year I would like to tender iny congratulations to the Government, 
and to offer my applause to Sir Basil Blackett in particular, who has 
exerted his reputed learning and labour to bring about a surplus in the 
Budget : that the surplus amount will be employed to reduce the debt 
of India is a matter of further gratification. If this surplus continues to 
he a permanent feature of the Budget for some years to come, no doubt 
the prosperity of India is assured. Besides by remitting the Provincial 
contributions, the internal affairs of the Provinces will have greater scope 
for development, which will lead to decisive advancement towards Self- 
Government. 

I have the honour to represent the rural interest in this House. 
Bearing in mind the devoted sympathy of His Excellency the Viceroy with 
these inten^sts, and the bright expectations that the\ have from His 
Excellency, along with these facts the knowledge of the useful but dumb 
rural community which is possessed by our beloved and learned Governor 
of the Punjab, 1 will specially draw their attention to the following facts. 

Mr. President, the receipts of the country, in general, and of the 
Punjab, in particular, accrue from the rural communities. At present the 
land rent and the irrigation charges are crushing, they are rendered still 
more unbearable due to the lack of water supply in the canals and the 
prevailing rates of corn; in consequence it will be more just to reduce such 
charges and make up the deficiency by levying higher rates of taxes on 
the well-to-do non-agricultural sections. 

The land settlement should be made permanent, in order to avoid 
the unnecessary provision in the Budget for the settlement staff, and the 
enhancement of the land-rental, which is usually enhanced simply to set 
off the services of the settlement officeirs, with the result that the rural 
community is being weighed down gradually. It will be most befitting 
if His p]xcellency the Viceroy will associate his name with a permanent 
settlement, and leave his memory ^o be cherished wdth gratitude for ever. 

The District Boards should be allowed greater powers, so that the 
local Self-Government may mature into a real self-Gov{‘rnment ; and they 
should necessairily be consulted by the Provincial Councils, particularly, 
in connection with the reduction and enhancement of taxation. 

The major portion of the receipts of the Budget is realised from the 
rural communities, and it will be only just if a proportionately greater 
amount is expended on that section. No doubt, education has assumed a 
more popular aspect, and this section is deriving its due share of benefit ; 
still due to the paucity of services and a general unemployment of the 
educated section, which includes a large portion of the offspring of the 
rural community, there prevails an atmosphere charged with distress; and 
until industrial, commercial and agricultural schools are not brought into 
existence in large numbers, this problem of unemployment cannot be 
solved, the consequences of which are presenting a most unwholesome 
prospect. 


Vide p. 435 of these Debates. 
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• Mr l’resi(lent[ I consider it a necessity to spend large amounts on the 
Army, because it is responsible for the de||jj6e of the country ;,»t the same 
time its enhancement indicates an avenue^ to reduce the present tension 
of line mplo} men t. In view of the fi^ct that adequate reduction has been 
effected in the Army and a large number of demobilised soldiers are 
roaming about unemploM'd, T will dravN the attention of the Commander- 
in-Chief, whose generous and loving attitude towards matters of pubhc 
interest and exceptional atlainmenis are well established, wdth some 
emphasis to the following matters. 

Special industrial schools should be opened for pensioned and retired 
soldiers, on behalf of the Army, to save them from unemployment. 

The obstacles that exist to the enlistment of Saiyads, in certain 
regiments, a caste w^hich is superior to all other Muhammadan castes as 
regards its descent, should be removed. Instructions should be issued to 
every commanding officer that no obstacle should be placed to their 
enlistment, so ns not to deprive the Army of the services of this martial 
race. 


During the Great War the Pimjab, in general and the district of 
Jhelum, in particular, have rendered conspicuous rnilitarv services; and 
the recruitment roll of the Jhelimi District, to which I have the honoui’ 
to belong, has been the highest. By wa\ of recognition of its military 
services new canals should be constructed in the district, and new^ grants 
of land should be made The narrow limits of thi* district area, -and the 
scarcity of rains have tended to make the conditions more distressing. 
The last demobilisation has swelled the numbers of the unemployed, and 
the grant of land will thus procure a means for their livelihood. 

Another matter that particularly deserves the attention of His Excellency 
the Commandor-in-Ghi(‘f is that the Bemoiint Department is dealing very 
severely and strieth with the colonisers ; the grievance is particularly most 
pressing in the district of Shahpur, wluuv horsp-bn‘eders are subjected to 
harassing fresh conditions with unusual frequency; and I hope, if His 
Excellency takes the matter into consideration, the Kemount Depart- 
ment will alter its policy. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday, 7th March, 1927- 


The Council met "In the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock , the Honourable the President in the Chair . 


MEMBER SWORN- 

The Honourable Mr. James Alexander Richey, C.I E. (Educational 
Commis'^ioner with the Government of India). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

CoxriviAXtR ()i Tin: ruLSi.xT ruA( riCE of takivo Taboots o\lr riu: ‘ 
S\NOAAf JIridgk on Wellfsuy Road, Poona. 

140. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER- Will Govt'i-nment 
be pleased to state . 

(<7) Whether the Tahonts have passed over the Sangam Bridge on 
Wellesly Road, Poona, from a very long time? 

(b) Whether a new bridge has been built in place of the old one? 

(c) Whether they are aware of any dispute between the Mu&salmans 

of th(‘ place and the railwa\ authorities? 

(d) If so, will they place all the papers on the table? 

(e) Have the Bombay Government referred the matter to the Gov- 

ernment of India? 

(/) Do the Government of India intend to allow the Mussalmans to 
continue the present practice of taking the Tahoota over the 
bridge ? 

The Honourable Mr G. L. CORBETT: (a) and (b). The repK is lu 
the affirmative. 

(r) — (/) No reterence has been r(‘ceived from the Go\ornment of 
Bombay on the subject, but a report has been received from the Agcuit- 
It is understood that the matter is under the consideration of the Local 
Government and I am not prepared to place the papers on the table. 

Promotions from the Bombay Civil Service to the Indian Ciml 

Service. 

141. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER- (a) W^ill Government 
be pleased to state when they intend giving effect, in the case of the officers 
of the Bombay Civil Service, to the recommendations mo^e by the Lee 
Commission in paragraph 86, page 19, of the Report? 

( 475 ) A 
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(b) Will some of these officers be promOi|^ to the Indian CiPBfl Service 
during this year? 


The Honourable Mj{- H- Gr. HAIG : (a) It has always been the in- 
tonlion that the proportion of posts filled by promotion from the Provin- 
cial Services should be inereasc^d gradually up to the proportions recom- 
mended by the Lee (\)inmission- An^ other i^stem would involvt* 
grave injustice to tin' existing members of the Ali-India Services. The 
increase has already beoun in Bomba\, three additional posts on the 
Indian Civil Service cadre having been thrown opiai to the Provincial 
Services. 


(b) This wall depend on the occurrence of vacancies, wLich the Govern^ 
ment of India are not in a position to forecast- 

Export of Peacock Feathers. 

J42. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER . Do Government 
intend to allow the export of peacock feathers? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG . No, Sir. Export was prohibited 
in 1902, in order to prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of birds by persons 
interested in the sale and exportation of their feathers. The Government 
do not propose to withdraw^ the prohibition. 


Reihusentations tn favour of fixino mhb Ratio at liS. iU ). to the 

lU PEE. 

143. The Honourable Mr. ANUGKAHA NAEAYAN SINHA : (a) 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether they have received any 
representations from recognised public bodies in this country or outside in 
favour of fixing the ratio at Is. 6d. to the rupee? 

(h) If the answer to (a) bo in the affirmative, will the Government bo 
pleased to lay on the table a list containing the names of the public 
bodies in question and the dates on which the representations have been 
received ? 

d'HL Honourable Mr. A. F. L- BEAYNE : No represi'utatious in 
fa\oiir of J.s* (k/. ratio have Ixa'n received from public bodies outside India 
As roiu'rds ])ublic bodies in India I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the li^-t of opinions on the Currency Bill circulated to Honourahl 
Members In addition to these, direct representation wois also received 
from tile Delhi riecc-Goods Association on the 14th August 1920. 


Madras Local Option Bill. 

144. The Honourable Mr. ANUGEAHA NAEAYAN SINHA ; Is it 
a fact that the Government of India have refused permission to a non- 
ofiicial Member of the Madras Legislative Council to introduce a Bill for 
local option, during the last few years? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to state their reasons for the same? 

The Honourable Mr. S. E, DAS : The answer to the first part of the 
question is in TOe negative. The second fmrt of the question therefore 
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does nafljfc-ise. I may however state for the information of the Honour- 
able Meinber the facts of the case to which he presumably refers- In 
November, 1921, the Government of India received from the Government 
of Madras a copy of a Local Option Bill, which M. E- Ey. Diwan Baha- 
dur M- Eamachandra Eao Pantulu Garu, a non-official Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, proposed to introduce in that Council. The 
Bill applied primarily Wo country liquor, but contained a provision admit- 
ting of the extension of its application to foreign liquor by notification. 
In its applicaiiop to^foreign liquor, the Bill would inevitably have affected 
the customs duties and the Bill therefore required the previous sanction 
of the Governor General under clause (h) of sub-section (3) of section 80A 
of th{‘ Government of India Act- The Government of India, therefore, 
instructed the Local Government to explain to the Honourable Member 
that the Bill as it stood required the sanction in question and that it was 
open to him either to apply for that sanction, or to omit from the Bill 
the only provision in respect of which the requirement of sanction arose 
The Government of India understand that the Honourable Member adopt- 
ed the second alternative and gave fr(‘sh notice of his Bill after omitting 
the provision permitting of its extension to liquor other -than country liquor. 
It appears, however, that he took no steps to introduce the Bill- 

Gkant of Ehjef to the Coal Trade. 

145 The Honourable Mr. ANUGEAHA NAEAYAN STNHA: (a) Will 
the Government be pleased to state the number of the coal companies 
in Bihar and Orissa that have closed down and the number of those that 
have diminished their output during the last three years, stating separately 
the extent of such diminution in the case of each company? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state if they have taken any 
steps to afford relief to the coal trade? If so, what? If not, do they 
propose to take any step in the matter? 

The Honouimble Mr G L. COEBETT • (a) The information so far 
as it is available is beiiiai collected, and will be supplied to the Honour- 
able Member- 

(b) In September, 1924, the Government of India appointed a com- 
mittee representing all interests concerned to inquire and report what 
measures could be taken to stimulate the export of coal from Calcutta to 
Indian and foreign ports. The Committee reported in March, 1925, and 
effect was given to their principal recommendations, which included : 

(1) Various improvernenis in methods of transport, both on the 

railw^ays and at the port of Calcutta ; 

(2) The constitution of the Coal Grading Board ; 

(8) An increase in the rebate on the railway freight for graded 
export coal from 25 per cent, to 37| per cent. 

(4) A reduction in the river due at Calcutta on graded coal from 
8 As- to 4 As- per ton- 

In addition long distance railway freights for coal have been reduced. 

In September, 1925, the Government of India referred to the Tariff 
Board for investigation the question whether a protective ^duty should be 
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imposed on imported coal. Their Beport was published in 1926,. 

and the decisions of the Government of India thereon were announced in 
their Besolution of the 17th July, 1926, published in the Gazette of India 
of the same date. 

If the Honourable Member is interested in the Indian coal industry, 
I would suggest to him that he should read both %he8e reports. He will 
find copies in the Library. 

I may add that the Monthly Trade Accounts show *that during the 
first 10 months of this year, India imported only 113,000 tons of coal and 
exported 576,000 tons- 


Total Imports of Coal from Natal^, etc. 

146. The Honourable Mr. ANUGETAHA NABAYAN SINHA: Will 
the Government be pleased to state : 

(a) the total quantity of Natal coal consumed in India; and 

(b) the quantities of Natal and Jharia coal, respectively, consumed 

in the Bombay Presidency in the years 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925- 
26 and 1926-27? 

The Honourable Mr^ -G. L. COBBETT : (a) Total imports of Natal 
coal into India during the last 3 years were 

1924 172,473 tx>n«. 

1925 188.682 .. 

1926 ......... 84, ^^50 ,, 

But a portion of these imports would be used as bunkers for outgoing 
steamers- The quantity consumed in India would be less than these 
figures. 

(b) It would take much time and trouble to extract the figures of 
Natal and Jharia coal landed m the Bombay Presidency both by sea and 
by rail Even then the figures of consumption in the Bombay Presidency 
would not be known, for, as 1 have explained above, allowance would have 
to be made for blinkers on outgoing steamers- 


PeIUENTACJK 01 EXPENDITUBE INCURRED BY PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
UNDER CERTAIN SPECIFIED HEADS. 

147. The Honourable Mr. ANUGBAHA NABAYAN SINHA : Will 
the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing, pro- 
vince by province, the proportion of the provincial revenues spent by each 
province on Education, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture and Industries, 
and the percentage of such expenditure on Police, General Administration, 
Justice and Jails? 

The Honourable Mr- A- F. L. B BAYNE : I would refer the iHonourahle 
Member to Aocl|lint No. 9 of the Finance Bevenue Accounts of the 
Govern men t of India- 
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^ OuTPjm 01’ Coal in the Colliehibs of Bihak and Orissa, etc. 

148. ^ Honourable Mr. ANUGEAHA NAEAYAN SINHA: Will 
the Government be pleased to state ; 

(a) the total output of coal in the collieries of Bihar and Orissa, 

excluding railway collieries ; 

(b) the principal markets for such coal inside and outside India; 

and 

(c) whether there has been any shrinkage of consumption of such 

coal during the last two years? 

The HoNouriABLE Mr. G- L. COEBETT: (a) The total output of coal 
in the collieries of Bihar and Orissa, excluding railway collieries, in 1926 
was 11,855,779 tons. 

(h) The principal markets for such coal inside India are the chief m- 
dustrial centre's, such as Calcutta, Cawnpore, Bombay, Ahmedabad, etc.. 
The principal markets outside India are Colombo, Singapore and the 
Straits Settlements- 

(r) The total output of such coal in 1925 was 11,616,994 tons. That 
is, the output in 1926 was nearly a quarter of a million tons 
more than in 1925. It ma\ be inferred, therefore, that there has not 
been any shrinkage of consumption during the last two years- 

Supply of BfJ'.f to British Eeoimknts. 

149. The Honourable Lala SUIKHBIE SINHA: Will His Excellency 
the Gommander-in-Chief be pleased to give the following information : 

(а) List of all Cantonment slaughter-houses in India where cattle 

are killed for beef; 

(б) total number of British officers an^ soldiers to whom beef is 

supplied ; 

(c) total quantity of beef supplied to them every year; 

(d) whether any beef is imported and, if so, how much and from 

what country; 

(e) how many cows and bullocks a^re killed every year in all the 

slaughter-houses for military requirements; 

(/) is there any age limit up to which cattle are passed and allowed 
‘ to be Mled ; and 

{g) is it a facj that cows below the age of 5 years are generally 

killed? 

His Excellency the COMMANDEE-IN-CHIEF : (a) The number, 
as stated in reply to question No. 68, dated the 15th February, 1921. in 
the Legislative Assembly, was 85- The present-day figure may be taken 
as about the some. 

(h) I am unable to give the exact number of British officers and 
soldiers to whom this is supplied either free or on payment, but the 
sanctioned establishment of British troops in India, including the Eoyal 
Air Force, is 6,666 officers and 61,275 other ranks- 

(c) The estimated requirements during 1926-27 were 8,538 tons, in- 
cluding weight of bone, calculated at the rate of 6 lbs., including bone, 
per man per week* * 
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(d) 50 tons of tinned beef are imported from Australia evej|((|year for 
purposes of the turnover of mobilisation reserves and of rnamtenance 
stocks. 

(e) The total number will be obtained and communicated to the Honour- 
able ]\Iember. 

(/) Yes, the a;.’e limit is between 3 and 9 }ears. 

{[/) No, Sir. 


STATb.AIEM* LAID ON TRE TABLE. 

The HoNomivBu: Mn- A. F L. BEAYNE (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
1 lay on the table a statement^ showing the action taken on the recom* 
niendations of the Betrenchment Committee. 


BESOLUTION /?E CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW RAIJ.WAY LINK 

•BETWEEN M VNOALORE AND THE NEAREST POINT IN 

BRITISH IND1.\N TERRITORY TO MARMAGOA. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. XT. RAMA RAU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution which stands 
in my name : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council thal the construc- 
tion of a new railway line between Mangalore and the nearest point m British Indian 
territory to Marmagoa he undertaken at an early date, and that necessary provision 
be made in the ensuing Bailway Budget for conducting the preliminary investigations 
for this project.” 

Sir, the question of providing railway facilities for the people of South 
Kanara and of connecting the flourishing port of Mangalore with the rich 
plateau of Mysore on the one side and the West Coast ports of Marmagoa 
and Bombay on the other, has been hanging fire for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Looking at the railway map of India, one may say that a big 
gap in railway construction is to be found in the West Coast from Mangalore 
to Marmagoa. The districts of South Kanara and North Kanara are still 
in the same old primitive state and if any one in the northern-most comer 
. f the South Kanara district should wish to go to Bombay, one must travel 
miles and miles in carts through beaten tracks and trunk roads before he 
could reach Mangalore and take the train to Madras and go back from 
there to Bombay. It is like putting the hand round the head to touch the 
nose. Nuiriprous representations have been made bf the public of South 
Kanara and North Kanara, by the District Boards of South and North Kanara 
and by the Planters' Associations, by merchants, traders and other commer- 
cial interests to open the districts with railways, so as to stimulate not only 
internal traffic but also to encourage external foreign trade, but all in vain. 
Sir, the indiffere^nce of the several railway administrations who were consult- 
ed in the matter, and who were more overawed by the geographical conditions 
of the districts, the ghats and the mountain streams, which would involve 
them in heavy capital expenditure than allured by the prospective returns 
in trade and traffic, coupled with the indecision and the w^avering attitude 
of the Madras and Bombay Governments and the apathy and obstructive 
tactics of ^he Railway Board and the Goveamment of India, has been 


*Not printed. 
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responsibl^or the cold neglect and unjust treatment meted out t6 these 
districts. The Sea-route from Mangalore to Bombay is none the less 
dangerous. The East is noted for its quiet and calm and the West for 
its roughness and boisterousness and unlike the Eastern Waters, the Bay 
of Bengal, the Arabian Sea on the West, especially during the monsoonic 
weather, is beset with formidable difficulties for cargo and passenger traffic. 
There had been schemes and schemes during the past 20 years tor railway 
construction in South and North Kanara, and though some of them had 
the full support and sympathy of a few kind-hearted collectors of the 
districts — the men on the spot — who worked heart and soul for the material 
advancement of the people ol South and North Kanara, over whom they 
held tenjporary sway, they had been rejected or abandoned for some reason 
or oth(‘r by the adamant Eailway Board and the Government of India 
One of such schemes, Sir, is the Mangalore -Hass an Railway. 1 have 
been recently prevented from moving a Resolution on this subject of which 
1 had given notice and so J do not propose to harp on this project at anv 
length here. A detailed survey and estimate was prepared for this Hne 
about 20 years ago by Mr Gilchrist and the construction of the line was 
justified “ by its immense importance to the Mysore State and the planting 
industry, b} the advantages it would confer on the populous and fertile 
South Kanara District, and by the traffic that might bo expected to develop 
when the line was constructed” A brief description of the internal and the 
exti'rnal trade of the District, which is of vital importance to any pro- 
gramme of railw'uy constniction, will not be out of place here. Apart from 
the trade which Mangalore Port has in salt-fish, fish manure, fish guano 
and fish oil, wdiich amounted to 3 lakhs of rupees in 1912 and wffiich must 
have been doubled and trebled now, there is the export- trade to Mysore 
through Mangalore about 18,000 tons annually, consisting of tiles, metals, 
coir matting and gunnies, shell-lime and coral, fish and chemical, manures, 
salt, kerosene oil, besides timber and other forest produce to the extent 
of about 30,000 tons The import from Mysore approximates 7,000 tons 
of coffee, sandal-wood, minor forest produce, cereals, sundries and so on. 

The Honottuable the PRESIDENT * Order, order. T must ask the 
Honourable Member to refrain from making on this "Resolution the speech 
which he apparently intended to make on the Resolution to which he 
referred and whieh he said he was not allowed to move. That Resolution 
was one which affected the relations of the Government of India with the 
administraf ion of an Indian State and under the rules was disallow^ed. The 
Honourable Member must try to confine himself strictly to the Resolution 
which is on the paper. 

The Honour \ble Rao Sahib Dr. U RAMA RAU : Yes, Sir. I only 
wanted to show^ that a number of projects were considered and given up, and 
so I am proposing that this particular project be taken up. However, I am 
not going to harp on that. These figures are some years old and can there- 
fore be safely doubled or even trebled now. The District Board of South 
Kanara had also undertaken to guarantee an interest of per cent, by the 
levy of a railw’^ay cess. All these considerations never found favour with 
the Railw’'ay- Board, and the Mangalore -Hassan Bailway project is a thing 
of the dead past never more to revive I However hope, Sir, though it will 
“be hoping against hope, that a day will come when we will all hear of its 
resurrection for the lasting and mutual benefit of the people of South Kanara 
trad of Mysore. 
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Another alternative scheme is the Mangalore- Shimoga line? ’'This lihe 
was hrst thought out and even traced roughly by Mr. Vibert, the Collector 
oi South Kanara, in the hope that only in case the Hassan-Mangalore pro- 
ject is finally dropped, a branch line from Shimoga via Tirthalli, Kallarkatta. 
Nagodi, Baji, Malpe and thence to Mangalore will be the next best line. 
Mr. Eichards, the railway expert of the Govermnent of India, who was 
deputed to investigate into the railway projects of South Kanara in 1916 
while he gave the first place of importance to the Mangalore-Hassan Eailway 
project, preferred the Shirnoga-Malpe-Mangalore project above referred to 
as the next best to the Shimoga-Bhatkal line. According to Mr. Eichards' 
report, this line will not meet with much difficulty in the ghaut section from 
an engineering point of view. Now that a line from Mangalore to Malpe has 
been included in the quinquennial programme of railway construction and 
its survey is proposed to be undertaken in 1928-29, it would facilitate work 
if provision is made in the next year’s Budget at least, for the survey being 
taken of ihe extension from Malpe to Shimoga or to the direct extension 
of the line, all along the West Coast, up to the nearest point in British 
Indian territory to Marmagoa via Hubli, which I now propose. 

This line — the Mangalore -Marmagoa line — which we shall name as such 
for the present, goes right along the coast and touches all the important 
ports of South Kanara and North Kanara, viz , Malpe, Gengiilly, Byandur. 
Bhatkal, Honnavar to Kumta and from there diverted Norih-East to Hubli 
to connect it with the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway line, which 
reaches as far as Marmagoa The ghat difficulty does not exist to any 
alarming extent in this route nor are there manv mountain streams to 
bridge. This will give a direct route to Bombay and improve Jhe coastal 
traffic of South and North Kanara This will practicallv complete the chain 
of railways along the coast and will be useful not only in times of peace 
but also in times of war which may God forbid When these ports flourish 
in course of time, the traffic from Mysore will, T am surcs flow into them 
and that day will be the da> of resurrection for the Mangalore-Hassan Eail- 
way, which T had previously forestalled. T trust, therefore the Eailway 
Board and the Government of India, in consultation with the Madras and 
Bombay Governments, will see their way to make a complete survey of the 
Mangalore-Marmagoa project and undertake its construction, without undue 
delav and unnecessary pessimism, thus conferring on the people of South 
Kanara and North Kanara a lasting boon. 

One word more, Sir, and T am done. This is mv last railway Eesolution 
for this Session and T am sure it will share the same fate as its predecessors. 
The Government of India have discovered a nice formula for the solution 
of these problems, and that is, these are local matters. I do not know if 
that formula is applicable to this case, and if T am to be told after all it 
is a “local matter” which this House need not be bothered about, I bow* 
to their ruling. Already, my friend the Honourable Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
and mv other friend the Honourable Sayyad Alay Nabi have solved some 
of their problems easily, bv the application of this formula and thev have 
advised me to lenve it. Meanwhile, I am confronted with another difficulty. 
Only the other dav, when a motion was moved in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, on the advice of the Government of India, on my Resolution re- 
garding the formation ot a separate Kannada province, it was disallowed on 
the ground that it was not a local matter but an all-India question con- 
cerning the Central Legislatures. So they | have also devised a formula 
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for them, and between ^‘Local matter’' and '‘AU-India matter”, we are no- 
where. I to yet to know where the one ends and the other begins. With 
due deference to my Honourable friends on the other side, 1 shall do m) 
duty and rest content. With these words, Sir, I move this Eesolution. 

The Honourable Mr- (1- L- (’OIIBETT (Commerce Secretary): Sir, I 
welcome this Eesolution very much- 1 am very glad and I congratulate 
the Honourable Mover on raising a question of considerable interest and 
importance in the communications of India. I can assure him that I do 
not regard this as a local problem at all- In fact it involves two Local 
(lovemments, Madras and Bombay, an important Indian State, as the 
Honourable the President has reminded him, and I may add the Eepublic 
of Portugal, which is interested of course in the development of railway 
communications with Marmagoa, which is Portuguese territory. Well, 
Sir, any one looking at a railway map of India will, as the Honour- 
able Mover has quite rightly said, be struck by the fact that there 
appears here to be an obvious breach in our system of communications. 
A line here would not only connect CUnara and Malabar with Marmagoa 
but, as the Honourabh' Mover said, it would be a direct line of communi- 
cation with Bombay. 

But befon* we undertake the construction of a railway line we have 
to consider vhe'ther the project is likely to be remunerativ(‘. We do not, 
as the Eesolution suggests, decide to undertake the project first and make 
the preliminary inv(‘stigatiori afterwards I do not think that tht Honour 
able Mover seriousl^ meant that, but that is how his Eesolution is actually 
worded- Wdl, Sir, our railwavs are run on business lines, and not merely 
to provide [irnenities regardh'ss of cost- And in considering whether a 
line is likely to be remunerative we do have to rely, even in an all- 
India matter, on local information supplied by the local authorities- Well. 
Sir, it is a fact that no Local Government and no railway administration 
has in point of fact ever recommended a connection from Mangalore to 
the line leading to Marmagoa. The South Indian Eailway have, how- 
ever, ns the Honourable Mover is already aware, proposcal an extension 
from Mangalore to Malpe, a sea- port on the west coast, a distance of 
aoout forty miles north of Mani|alore, and this is on their programme for 
survey in 1928-29- We are asking the Agent of the Eailv\ay to expedite 
this survey, and when the rc'port and estimates are received, we shall 
be in a position to decide whether the line is likely to be remunerative ; 
and if we are satisfied, we shall undertake this construction at once. 

A further extensioiv* from Malpe to the line leading to Marmagoa wdll 
be considered in due course- But so far as one can see now, there 
does not seem to be very much likelihood that this section will he justi- 
fiable financially- The map will show what the Honourable Mover was 
inclined to deny, I think, that this section wall involve some very heavy 
and expensive ghat work, and it is rather doubtful whether the traffic 
offering would be sufficient to bear the cost. 

There is also another proposal now under consideration, to which the 
Honourable Mover has also referred, which would give through communi- 
cation from Canara and Malabar to Bombay- Tliis is a line from Manga- 
lore to Hassan on the Mysore Eailway- And although I have no inten- 
tion of discussing this matter now, I have not the slightest objection to 
sayinp) that this is actually under consideration. This would be a prefer- 
able line, I think, in many ways, because it would have the additional 
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advantage of giving direct communication between Malabar and Canara 
and Mysore and Bangalore. 

I am very glad the Honourable Member referred to the alternative 
route, that is, the sea route from Canara and Malabar ports to Bombay, 
because it is a fact that the traffic from the Malabar coast up to the Bom- 
bay Presidency is alnaidy provided for to a considerable extent by an 
efficient service of coastal steamers, which I am very glad to say are 
run almost entirel\ by Indians — Indian Captains and engineers. 

We have to recognise that a coastal railway would have to face severe 
competition from these st.eamers, and, on the other hand, 1 think that we 
who are interested in the development of an Indian mercantile marine would 
be very sorry to see this line of steamers and lh(‘ small ports at which 
they call injured b} competition from a railway which is not fully justified 
on its owm merits- I should deprecate the construction of a railway 
merely as an alternative route, oven to save the Honourable Member's 
patients from sea-sickness. 

I can promise the Honourable Member, however, that w^o will survey 
the Man^’jolore-Malpe section at a very early date, and if the survey 
and report are satisfactory, we wdll undertake construction. But 1 can- 
not promise now any extension beyond Malpe, though naturally w^e 
always have this possibility in our mind. I cannot say more than that, 
and I hope the Honourable Member wdll be satisfied with my reply. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. U- BAMA KAU : Sir, 1 am extremely 
iglad that the Honourable Member who has spoken on behalf of Govern- 
ment is very sympathetic towards my proposal, but T may as well 
inform him that the steamer service is not very regular at all- Some- 
times it is available and sometimes it is not. In fact, for four or five 
months in the year, the steamer does not touch these ports owing to 
heavy rain during the monsoon. As to whether tAhe scheme wdll be 
successful and pay the company, that is exactly what I want the Gov- 
ernment to find out. I would like inquiries started, surveys made, 
and see how much it will cost, and whether it wdll pa^ . T w^ant that 
sort of investigation made; I do not w^ant to start the railw^ay construc- 
tion all of a sudden. As from the summary of his speech, the Honourable 
Member is very much inclined towards my proposal, I do not w^ant to 
press my Eesolution, but with the permission of the House would like 
to withdraw it- 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION 7?E COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING OF UNI- 
VERSITY STUDENTS. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution which stands 
in my name : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to adopt measures 
for providing compulsory military training to students studying in the college classes 
(in Indian Universities. '' 

Sir, the object of my Resolution is twofold- My primary object is 
to see that students are prepared, durinjf their careers at eollege, to 
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occupy in course of time their proper place as manly citizens of the country* 
Most of you are painfully aware of the fact that our students when they 
enter colleges are hale and hearty* By the end of their educational 
career you find that man} of tliem — ^the lar|f(e maijority of them — are 
actual physical wrecks. The system of education and their conditions 
of living are such as to lead to physical deterioration and degeneration. 
I do not lay the blame at the door of any particular agency. Perhaps 
the studenis and their parents and their domestic environments are as 
much responsible ns the svst('m of education and scholastic surroundings* 
However, the fact remains that our students do require to be trained 
physicallv to become men. That is the first object of my Kesolution* 

Th(' second object is to see that there is a proper development of 
civic soldiering in this country h} means of a proper educational curri- 
culum while' students are at colh'ge It is a very painful tact but it 
has got to bo stated, that during the fair!} long period of law and order 
which this country enjoyed under the shelter of the British arms, the 
])eopl(' becauK' emas(*ulatt‘d, largely. I am sorry to say, due to the 
military policy of the T^ritish (lovemment. This pathetic, placid con- 
tentment cannot for ever remain undisturbf'd and the British (lovemment 
in this count r\ is itself rt'sponsible for awakening the consciousness of 
th(' people. Therefore then' is a natural desire on our part to take a 
legitimate share in the deh'iiee of our country. These two objects which 
1 have in viev\' can onh be promoted, if an earnest and real effort is 
made both by the people and the Government to glv^^ military training to 
the students of this countr}* Wjth the larger question of military train- 
ing of the people T am not now concerned. 1 am confining my Kesolu- 
tion to students studying in the various colleges and universities in India* 
You may ask me, why should you confine your Resolution to students; 
why don’t you ask for militar}^ training for all the people of India w^ho 
are of fit age to be trained for military purposes? That is a larger 
problem. We shall begin with students. The Esher Committee and 
some other committees wdiich sal, on this question of military training 
have come to the conclusion that the universities and colleges w'here 
students are coiu|regated for purposes of education furnish the best field 
for military training- They had greater hesitation in forming territorial 
units in urban and rural areas, because they found ihat such imits were 
not a success. They gave a good and satisfactor\^ account of their ex- 
periments wdth students in colleges and universities- I will, -without sub- 
stituting my owm words for theirs, rend one or tw^o passages from the 
Esher Committee’s Report. At page 7B of that Report- the Committee 
says : 

“Another experiment ^hich so far promises better results has been made since 
1917, when sanction was i,n'ven to the formation of six university corps varying in 
strength from 1,125 in Talcuttn to 125 in Patna in areas served hv the universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Lahore and Patna. The total sanctioned 
litrength is 2,625. There were 2.916 applicants . . . 

The Calcutta corps is the strongest in numbers and most forward in training. It 
appears that, even with an insufficiency of officers and instructors (iioa^^ being made 
good), the corps has made healthy progress; the men have improved much in physique 
under the training, are quick to learn from European instructors (whom they prefer 
to Indian non-commissioned officers), are steadily overcoming the caste difficulties 
which stand in the way of training, are becoming more amenable to discipline and 
turn out smartly on parade. We consider the success attained by the Calcutta University 
Corps a hopeful indication that these corps are likely to furnish the best material as 
well as the surest foundation on which to build.*' 
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Again at page ' 74 of the Eeport this is what they say : 

“Obviously the attitude of men will depend on the extent to which a sense of 
discipline and obedience has been instilled by training, on their confidence in their 
officers and their asprit de corps; and we are here again drawn to the conclusion that 
these qualities will be more readdy forthcoming and more speedily developed in 
University corps than in the miscellaneous aggregation of individuals collected in a 
general territorial unit . . . When the question was discussed with the heads 
of provinces their geniual view was . . . that the formation of University corps 
offered the greatest prospect of success.” 

And finally the\ made the following recommendation : 

” Recommendation No. 7, Part VI— « 

University companies should be encouraged but strictly limited to the students 
and the staff. The men should take their discharge on completion of the- 
university course but should be eligible for transfer to another university 
unit. 

This is the opinion expressed b} the Esher Committee. They there- 
fore are of opinion that students while they are at oollegy^ furnish the 
best material for military training which is really part of their proper 
physical training- 

Then I am asked the question, why do you make it compulsory and 
is there any analogy to be found in any other country? Before I answer 
the question, I would like to ask a question in return. Is there any other 
country in which peoplt‘ are prevented by law’ from possessing fire arms? Is 
then' any other coimtry in wdiich students are prohibited from touching 
arms? Therefore it is illusory to draw’ comparisons from other countries 
when a question of this sort is raised. The real answ'er is that in other 
countries students do get military training very largely. In the English 
schools we have what are called Cadet Corps, Eiflo Clubs, Officers Training 
Corps, and various other facilities for military training. Some years ago 
I read that there were no le^s than 85,000 students in the Officers Training 
Corps in England in the public schools. Therefore it is a somewEat amazing 
contention thai because there is no system of compulsory training elsewhere 
it is really not required or ought not to be inaugurated in India. 

Then the question is asked, what is the justification for making it 
compulsory? Can the Government really embark on a policy which 
wdll be resented by the people of this country? T am in a position to 
state that the assumption underlying this question, namely, that the 
people of this country will resent compulsory military training is un- 
founded. I do not think that public opinion in this country has been 
ascertained by Government at any time. If you want evidence that com- 
pulsory military training would not be resented by the educational, in- 
stitutions, but on the contrary would be welcomed, I can furnish it to 
the House immediately. There are at least five imiversities which have 
actually asked for compulsory military training being introduced into the 
colleges which are manafoied by them- The Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Allahcabad have actually passed resolutions asking for com- 
pulsory militaJT training of their students. * 

T have not got here the resolution of the Allahabad University, but 
it is a fact that that Universitv did pass a resolution. T have got the 
resolutions of the Calcutta and Bombay^J^ Universities, The Calcutta 
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ituniversity decided to make physical education compulsory in all schools 
and colleges and in the University and to request Government to take 
immediate steps on the question of comfpuisory militar} training for 
students reading in the colleges or university classes. That is so far as 
Calcutta goes. The Senate of the Bombay University recommended the 
institution, b\ the University, of a system of medical examination and 
compulsory («) physical education, (b) military training of university 
students, to be organised and directed by university officers- 

Then, Sir, besides these three universities, ^wo great national uni- 
versities of India, the University of our Muslim brethren at Aligarh and 
the Hindu University at Benares have also passed resolutions asking for 
compulsory military training. The universities consist of people who are 
in touch with the students and their conditions and the Senates of these 
universities are large and representative bodies in which the parents of the 
students and the public of the provinces are largely represented- There- 
fore we cannot say that these Senates have passed resolutions without 
a full sense of their responsibility in the matter, both to the public and 
to the s-tudents entrusted to their care. In my owm university also, 
the University of*-Madras, a resolution on the same lines, introduced by 
my friend Mr. Satyarnurti, was referred back to a committee some time 
ago to be brought up in a more complete iorm- In the meantime the 
Academic Council of the University, of which I am a member, passed 
a resolution to enforce compuls()r\ ph\sical training of students, and we 
have asked various heads of schools and colk'ges to find proper tea6hers 
to f;ive compulsor\^ physical training to the students; we have also insti- 
tuted a system of medical examination of the students to test their 
health as well as their fitness for compulsory physical training,. There- 
fore you cannot say that the universities have not taken the lead in the 
matter or that the Government is being asked to do something on which 
there is no (‘xpression of opinion by tliose concerned or by the institutions 
interested in advocating this reform- 

But let me see what the attitude of the Government has been in this 
matter. The Government has shown that it is not at all in earnest to do 
much in this direction. The ITniv(‘rsily Corps were started some time 
ago and are working very well- In m\ own province the strength is 
somewhat between 000 and 700 and in other universities also students 
are taking a lively ])art in the training. But^ the facilities which Govem- 
anent have afforded are absolutely inadequate for the purpose- T have 
looked up the records of t}i(‘ debates in the Assembly and also some 
answers to questions which were put bv members interested in the problem 
to find out what the attitude of Government has been- It is, thoucrh 
not one of hostility, yet one of supreme indifference- In 192-5 an Honour- 
able Member asked the following question of the Army Secretary : 

“Has the attention ’ of the Government been drawn to an article. ‘Compulsory 
Military Training for TTniver'’itv Students,’ published in the issue of the Lpoder, 
dated 7th December 1924’ 

Will the Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the Allahabad 
University Training Corps was organised in the year 1922 and the members have not 
yet been supplied with rifles? 

If so, what is the cause of this delay? When are they going to be supplied?” 

Mr- Burden's answer was : 

” The Government have seen the art^e referred to. The Allahabad University 
Training Corps was formed m the year 1922. In July 1924 orders were given for the 
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issue of rifles, but I cannot say whether rifles have actually been issued. The reason* 
why rifles were not issued to the United Province;^ Battalion, w^hen it was formed, 
is that arrangements could not be made at Aligarh and Benares for the safe custody 
oi the rifles, particularly during the university vacation/’ 

Are we to believe, Sir, that in Benares and Aligarh there are no places 
where the Governineiit can have the rities safely stored during the period 
of two months when the University is closed for the vacation? Are 
there not epouf}h police stations there? Are there no (lovemrnent offices 
there where some of these rides can be safely lodged? I am afraid that 
Mr. I^urdon has failed to convince any right-thinking man that this can 
be an excuse. It is an excuse of th(‘ fliinsit'sl Idiid and one in w’hich 1 
for one am not prepared to place any belief. It only show^s the extent 
to which the Government can go in evading an issue- 

Then another question was put : 

“ Will the Government be pleased to state : 

{(i) whether the conditions laid down in the Territorial Force Rules, Part III, 
section 2 and section 16 (2) were observed in practice in the University 
Training Co; ps at Allahabad ? 

{fj) how many drills were actually held during the session 1923-24? 

(c) were there any camps during the sessions 1922-23 and 1923-24? If so, how 
many days; if not, why?’* 

Mr. Burdon answ^ered : 

“ The information desired by the Honouralile Member is being obtained and will 
be furnished to him as soon as po.ssible.” 

1 have not been able io trace it- Then llu-rv' w i^re two ollaT (piesti<'ns; 

(a) Are the Government aware of the fact that the Courts of the Allahabad 
University and the Hindu University of Benares liave resolved to make military 
training compulsory foi- such of tlaur students as are pliysically fit ? 

(6) Do the Government propose to revise the strength of the University Training 
Corps in the U. P. of i\gra and Gudh so as to enable universities to accommodate their 
students in tliQ University Training Corps?’* 

Mr- Burdon re})lied ; 

“ (a) The Government have no information on the subject. 

(6) The Government propose to await the report of the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee before considering any change in the present arrangements.” 

So tlie attention of the Government has beem drawn to the fact that 
the arraiigemenis are so unsatisfactory that the University Training ('nrps 
are not able to function properly. And their reply is that they have 
no information on the subject and that they must await the Koport of 
the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee before doing anything. 
That report has been published I am told; but I don’t think any action 
has been taken. 

Then my friend Seth Govind Das recently asked a question : 

“ Will the Government be pleased* to state how many universities in India have 
approached them to provide compulsory training in the University Training Corps 
b> supplying them with rifle.s, sergeant instructors, etc.?” 

Mr. Burdon answered : 

“ The Aligarh Muslim University is the only university that has applied to the 
Government of India for the provision of com^lsory military training,” 
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Seth Govind Das followed it up by asking another question which was 
las follows : 

“ Will the Government be pleased to state when the Univeisity Training Corps 
of the United Provinces will be supplied with rifles?” 

Mr. Burdon's answer was : 

I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the reply given on 
22nd January to unstarred question No. 50. The matter will be further considered 
in connection with the report of the Auxiliary and Territorial Force Committee.” 

That is the kind of attitude which the Government assumed tow^ards these 
University Training Corps, which are functioning usefully but which 
are languishing for w^ant of any stimulus from the Government and 
for want of enthusiasm because of paucity of facilities- 

On more than one occasion we have asked for facilities for train- 
ing Indians for the arm} . In 1921, a Kesolution was tabled by Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar, as a sequel to the publication of the Eeport of the Esher 
Committee. It was carried with the assent of the Government- In 
1923, Sir Sivaswamy finding that no action was talven on it, brought 
foiwvard another Kesolution urging on the Government to take prompt 
action in cornu ction with the former Kesolution. In 1925, Mr. Venkata- 
pathi Kajii brought a Kesolution again asking the Government to start 
a Military College for the training of students in India- As a result of 
au amendment put forw'ard by Diwain Bahadur Kungacdiariar and other 
MemluTS in the course ot the d(d)ate, the Sandhurst Committee was 

appointed- The report of that Committee lias not been published }et- 

Tlu‘ Arm} Department is examining it, I belie\e, and 1 do not know 
wdiat wdll conu‘ out of it, Howu^ver. it is clear that in 1921 a Kesolution 
passed with the concurrence of the Government remains a dead letter 

till 1927. It was pointed out ver} rightly in another place by my 

friend Diw’aii Jhihadur Kangacdiariar that 1921 was difierent from 1925. 
Ill 1921, when the Goveniment acceded to the Kesolution, they w'cre try- 
nm to imilvt' th(‘ Assemhl} commit itself to certain pro])Osals for addi- 
tional taxation dlit'n th(‘r(‘ was non-co-opi'ralion abroad, there was 
some life in the count?’} ; and Mr. Montagu was at tlie India Office- In 
1925 the epne^ions had all changed; and the Commander-in-Chief, the 
]at(‘ Lord Kawlinson, said he was caught napping in 1921, when he as- 
s(‘rited to tlnit Kesolution, and that he would not commit such a mistake 
in 1925. Be therefore oppos(‘d the later Kesolutions- Sir, that is the 
attitude taken by the (Kiveimment wdth regard to military training. It 
ccTtainly does not inspirit us witli any hope that the Government of India 
will do anything to train the people of this eoimtry to become soldiers 
in order to* defend their own country. Whenever w'e ask for an advance 
tow^ards self-government, \vt' are told “You are unfit to defend vour own 
country, and unless you know’ how’ to defend your shores it is useless la 
invest you wdth self-governmenl. ’’ When we ask for facilities for learn- 
ing how to deff'nd ourselves by a course of preliminary training, we are 
told that there are difficulties of an insuperable character to be over- 
come before Indians cun become officers, that the traditions of the Britisli 
Army have to be maintained and so on. As the result of agitation for 
vears what we have got is a preparatory elementary^ school at Debra 
bun, which is, I think, called by the dignified name of a Royal Military 
College. My friends on the opposite side are adepts in coining names, 
but there is really nothing of a military character, or of a college or of 
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royalty about this institution. It is one of those fine names >\’hich 

delude people into thinking that there is a military college in India- 
This is not surprising, having regard to the fact that they themselves 
stand by a. name which is so unreal* My friends call their service the 
Indian Civil Service, although it is neither ‘Indian’ nor ‘civil’ nor ‘service’. 
It is no wonder therefore that they have coined a phrase very 
much like their own Service for this collegie- Knowing that general 
military training is unacceptable to Government, 1 ask for this modicum of 
reform which ought to be taken up immediately. Public opinion favours 
it. I hope that I will not to-day be put out of court by the objection 
that I have not put forward any concrete financial proposals for carrying 
out my scheme- What will be the cost of it, w^hat are the commit- 
ments of thi^ scheme if successful? — these are matters for experts. In 
a country where 40 million pounds is being spent on the Army e\ery 
year, it should surely not he difficult for the (Tovormnent to find the 
jmoney for this purpose- If it comes to that, tiu' partmts of the boys 

themselves will be prepared to pay their share, if the Local Governments 
pay a portion and the Government of India another portion- Those are 
details which can he gone into by any Committee which sits for a few 
days to formulate a scheme- I am asking for this reform, for the 
reason that there are really no facilities for military training of students 
in India. The irony of the situation is that in India itself there are 
not less than 15 institutions where military training of some sort is given, 
but Indians have no access to them- They have no chance of getting in. 
In England agiain T am told there are various institutions for which money 
ii^ paid from the Indian Exchequer but into wdiich Indians are not ad- 
mitted. {The Honourable Sir John Bell : “What are these institutions 
My Honourable friend wants to know what are these institutions. This 
is answered by the reply given to a question put by an Honourable 
Member of the Assembly \vhich will be found in the Debates, Volume VII, 
Part I, page 81 : 

“ Will the Government please state whether there are military training institutions 
in England in receipt of direct or indirect contribution from as a result of 

the capitation grant, which exclude the admission of Indians on pmici^ile? 

(h) If the answer be in the affirmative will the Government please state : 

(i) the total number of such institutions ; 

(ii) the total amount of contributions during the last three years ; 

(ill) whether the exclusion of Indians is under orders of the War Office ; and 
(iv) whether the question of the admission of Indians to institutions enjoying 
a subsidy from India has been, or is proposed to he, taken up for considera- 
tion 


Mr- Burden replied : 

“ As has been stalerl il answer to previous questions, the only military training 
institution in Great Britain to which Indians are admitted is Sandhurst, the reason 
being that Sandhurst is the training college for officers of the cavalry and infantry 
and Indians are at present eligible for appointment as King’s Commissioned officers 
in these two arms alone on the combatant side. Government have no information 
whether any portion of the capitation rates is definiuly mr-marJcfid by His Majesty’s 
Government for expenditure on military training institutions, but this is probablV not 
the case. The fact that Indians are not admitted to other arms of the service nor 
consequently to other /iailif>ary training institutiipiws is, as the Honourable If ember 
surmises, a decision of His Majesty’s Government. As the Honourable Member is 
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aware, the question of employing Indians as King’s Commissioned Officers in other 
oombatant arms is under consideration.*’ 

Miark the words money is not '‘definitely ear-marked for these institu- 
tions/' and the whole question is under consideration. The 
* fa-ct is no facilities are given in India and no facilities are given 
in England ; and if we ask for traininfj to be given to 8tudent»^in universities 
various kinds of objections are raised* 

I have taken up much time already, Sir; and I will allude only to one 
fact before I sit down. There is an apprehension in the minds of some 
Indians themselves that the military training will interfere with the 
studies of the students and that there will be diflBculties in fitting in 
military training in the curriculum of schools and colleges. I will just 
answer that point before I resume my seat. In Madras there is a 
(journal edited by Captain Maxwell-Lawford who is in charge of the 
University Training Corps — a very popular officer I am glad to admit* 
This journal is edited by him, and in one of the leading articles he 
denies that any appreciable time of the students is likely to be swallowed 
up by military training; he says there is no such danger. The journal 
says : 

“ The idea is for each recruit on joining, to parade a sufficient number of times, 
as freqiiently as he likes, until he is fit to appear before a Board of Officers who 
will either “ Pass him out ” as a trained member of the Corps or else return him 
for further training. It is expected that in the average case about six months will 
be necessary to reach the state of efficiency required by the Board of Officers and the 
subjects in which the recruits will have to be examined are those up to and including 
Arms Drill but not musketry. Those who satisfy the Board will then have to complete 
their Musketry training during the following year and will then only be called upon 
to parade on Battalion parades held sufficiently frequently to maintain the necessary 
standftta of good drill. Hence once a recruit has completed his recruits training he 
will find that the U. T. C. will interfere practically not at all with his college work 
and games. We have always had to face the fact that those who join the Corps are 
those whoso activities are invariably greatest in other branches of College life, be it 
on the Sports field or in College Societies and wo have always felt that in the 
University the willing horse was doing more than his fair share of work.” 

This is the account given by the military editor of the journal who 
knows all about the conditions of the students in Madras. Before I 
close, I l^v^t© impress upon rny own countrymen, rather upon the Gov- 
ernment the need to get rid of the fear of this military training and to 
see tile necessity for it and to nerve themselves for the task by putting 
their ehildreri under a compulsory system of military education. If we 
fire t ;0 realise our ambition of self-government for India or even the more 
modest and less ambitious dream of Indianising the Anny, I submit there 
is no other way of doing it except by giving military training to our 
students in colleges. They are the fittest material, and I do say that if 
you begin the experiment with the students you can bring the scheme of 
general training to a successful issue. Tliere is no danger at all either 
to the Empire! or to the permanence of British rule, because the 
students will bo discharged as soon as their college course is over. There- 
fore you need not distrust them. Distrust is the root of all evil, and I 
hope you will not find it difficult to reconcile yourself to the position that 
Indian students can be trusted with arms. In the University Corps 
the Government of India will have a national militia and a second line 
of Mmm^ Out peace strength can be tnuioh reduced if our students in 
India are pven' sound military training* With these v^ords I commend 
my Eesolution for the acceptance of the House* 
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The (Honourable Mr. J- A. BICHEY (Educational Commissioner with 
the Governiiient of India) : Sir, I do not propose to follow the Honourable 
Mover of this Besolption in his arguments concerning the Boyal Military 
College or the University Training Corps. A large part of his speech 
seemed to me directed towards the encouragement of military training on a 
voluntary ba|jls, but the words of the Besolution propose compulsory military 
training, and there is a wide gulf, as I shall show later on, between 
compulsoi’}^ military training and voluntary military training; and were 
the Besolution to be worded in favour of an exlensjon of voluntary 
military training, 1 do not know what the attitude of the (xovernnu'nt ot 
India would be But I regret that as the Besolution stands, it cann )t 
be accepted by Government and I will give first a summary of the technical 
reasons why il cannot be accepted. The Honourable Mover of this Be- 
solution has nowhere given us any idea of the steps which he 
wishes the Government of India to take. He speaks of the Government 
of India adopting measures, but he does not describe the measures which 
he wishes the Government of India to adopt. The Government of India 
cannot ignore this practical difficulty because a great majority of 
the universities in India are not controlled by the Government of 
India. So far as any control exists, it is exercised by the pro- 
vincial ministries of education, but even this control does not extend 
to the power of introducing regulations prescribing the courses to 
be followed by students; the initiative in this matter rests with the 
universities* They are autonomous bodies in this respect and they are 
very jealous of their autonomy* Any one who has served on a university 
body need not be assured of that fact. Now, it will be impossible either 
for the Government of India or for any Provincial Government to intro- 
duce an order or rule that no student should proceed to a university 
degree examination or other examination until he had followed a course 
of military training. Only the universities themselves can propose such 
regulations and only the universities can enforce them* The students 
are controlled by the college and university authorities, and therefore I 
hope it is clear to the Honourable Member that it is not here but from 
the universities that the initiative in this matter must come. Now, he 
has quoted the cases of several universities which have adopted resolu- 
tions to this effect. So far as I gathered in the case oflllboth Bombay 
and Madras which are the only two resolutions he quoted, the resolu- 
tions were in favour of compulsory physical education and not compulsory 
military education* 

The Honourable Mr* V* BAMADAS PANTULU : Allahabad, Cal- 
cutta and Bombay are for compulsory military education, not merely 
physical education* 

The Honourable Mr* J. A. BICHEY : You read out ‘Un the case of 
.Madras and Bombay'’. 

The Honourable Mr V* BAMADAS PANTtLU: Not Madras, Sir. 

The ifl!o(|r0trliABLE Mr* J. A. BICHEY : If there have been anv such 
resolutions J>iMl9ed by those universities they have not proceeded bevtmd 
the stage of mere pious resolutions. I am not aware that any- Syndicate 
or Senate baa drafted regulations or proposed dtaft regulations to enlofee 
compulsory military education on its stdiints' preparing lor the degreie 
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♦examinations* But lest the Honourable Member should think that the 
objections of the Government of India to this Besolution are purely techni- 
cal, I should like to advance some arguments to s|iow the disadvantages 
of introducing compulsory military training in colleges in India. It has 
^been supported by the Honourable Mover and by others who think like 
him elsewhere on two grounds, both of which he gave to*4ay. 

Firstly, with the object of training the young men of*^ India in the 
'defence of their country ; and secondly, as a means of improving their 
physique- If wo take the first object, on which the Honourable Mem- 
ber laid the greatest stress, it amounts to nothing less than a proposal to 
introduce conscription into tliis country. Whether this is desirable or 
not is a matter on which the military authorities can speak better than I ; 
but as an educationist I would strongly protest against a start being made 
with the student community. The obstacles in the path of education* 
already are sufficiently serious, and we do not need to add this additional 
stumbling block to them- The Honourable Member stated that the Esher 
Committee pointed out that the student population were eminently fit 
for military training- That has been recommended by the Government 
of India and the necessary facilities have been provided; but no committee 
would have the temerity to suggest that conscription should be*%ap'plied 
to students. That would act as a deterrent to education,’ and I don’t 
think that anyone would deny that- The Honourable Member also said 
that the people of this country would be in favour of if. I would like 
him to ask the parents if this is so- Does he not know that many 
parents would hesitate to send their boys to college if they knew that by 
doing so they were committing them to the danger of service in war 
time, the ultimate implications of which they coidd not foresee? There 
is no country which at present combines a voluntary system of military 
aervioe with conscription for its undergraduates- The Honourable Member 
said that India should take the lead. I understand that India is back- 
ward in other ways, but this position of education in India at present and 
the rapidity of her advance in education is not so great that we can afford 
to put this additional burden on her. I strongly protest against any 
innovation of this kind being introduced for political reasons- 

I think the other argument about improving the physique of the 
students I am ready to admit, and if that was his object the Honourable 
Member would have been better advised to amend his motion and ask for 
compulsory physical training- Games, athletics, etc., are equal, if not 
better, instruments for the improvement of the physique of yoimg men- 
Those who have some taste for military exercises have provided for them 
the University Training Corps. The success of the colleges to which the 
Honourable Member alluded is, I believe, very considerable, ^nd is in 
a very lar^e measure due to the enthusiasm and keenness of its mem- 
bers, and they are keen and enthusiastic because they are voluntarily 
recruited. If you introduce conscription, the whole student population 
would be flooded with unwilling conscripts with a lower standard of effi- 
ciency. It would kill the enthusiasm of the members, a fact that can- 
not be denied. 

However, the Government of India are quite prepared, if there is any 
istrong feeling in this Council in favour of the Honourable Member's 
motion; to forward a copy of this Besolution to Local Governments for 
their views, «nd also to the Inier-UniVersity Board- This is a Board 
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which contains repi^esentatives from every part of India. It happens to- 
be meeting to-morrSw^ at Benares. It is designed expressly to consider 
questions of this nature which concern all Indian universities in oommonr 

I hope ifith this assurance that the Honourable Member will see his 
way to withdraw his Besolution- 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN (North- 
West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, if the Honourable 
the Mover of the Besolution wants simply to improve the physique of the 
university students, then he could very easily do that by introducing some 
sort of physical training or Swedish drill, and for that there are regulations, 
and he could very easily get a copy of the regulations and in half an hour's 
time the nece8§ary exercises could be done and the physique of the students 
improved in this way. But, Sir, when he comes to the question that 
every student of the university should be made a conscript, that is a differ- 
ent question absolutely because there may be some students who have not 
got a natural aptitude for military training or who might be physically 
unfit for it. I do not see why he should force those students to be taken 
into tile Territorial Force. Or there might be another reason. The parents 
of the students might not like their sons to be taken into the army, and 
the boy's ambition might not be to follow an army career. I do not know 
why sigainst the natural inclination of the students and against the parents' 
opinion a boy should be pressed and the service made compulsory. I should 
say, Sir, that (rCrman militarism was a good deal due to such ideas, and even 
in Germany there might have been conscription before the War, but my 
friend goes a little bit further than conscription. He is for universal army 
service, and that means, whether a man is fit or unfit he is to be pressed 
into the army. He goes a little further than the German*,! iy stem. Well, 
Sir, I do not know, but my own ideas are that though the idea may be 
very commendable, there will not be many students who will approve of 
this scheme. In the Punjab itself, if we put down 500 students from each 
college, and I should say there are about 20 colleges, it will bring in at 
least 10,000 students. Well, Sir, to provide these 10 000 students with 
bayonets, rifles, uniforms and other necessaries will be a very tall item, and 
T do not know how my friend will find the money because when the Military 
Budget is presented he and his friends always object to the amount already 
being spent on the Army. I do not know where he will find the amount 
for the new item, the money for training these 10 000 students. Sir, 

nearly half or more than half the number of students studying in the 
university may not have the inclination to go into the army, and in their 
case I should say it would be a waste of time to compel them to be put 
into the Territorial Force. Sir, I am in no way averse to imparting military 
training to the popuLation as a whole, but what I do wish to impress on 
the Honourable Members of this House is that persons devoid of martial 
spirit should not be forced to undergo military training as it will be a waste 
of time for them as well as for the Government. I (recollect an incident. 
Sir, that 43 «;jcurred in Aden At that time we were attacking the Turkish 
trenches at Bir Jabbar. There was a doctor with his assistant and they both 
follow^ me and I told them they should not make me a target but should 
^eljeot a suit^We place for their dressing station, but it seemed to the^doctor 
a and. he followed. All of a suddten the Turkish maehifte- 

opened fire and the first thing that I saw was that the doctor ran into 
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ilis hospital assistant and the hospital assistant’s pugree got twisted round 
the legs of the doctor and his assistant and both of them fell, and that 
was the last I saw of the doctor and his assistant. ^ As I had to carry 
on with my own duties I had not much time, but 1 think bringing an 
unwilling people under compulsion will result in something like that. To 
the Honourable Member it seems that the Army is a very paying depart- 
ment. I can assure him that as regards pay, the Army is very baSly paid, 
and a man, after 25 years’ service can only hope to become a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and a Lieutenant-Colonel’s pay, if I am not mfetaken, is not more 
than Rs. 1,750, and when he has paid the necessary mess and other sub- 
scriptions and has paid something for his chargers and ponies he is left 
with a very small amount of Bs. 500 or 600 for himself and his children. 
The Honourable gentleman might not know it, but I can assure him that 
there are not many Colonels in the Arm^ \\'ho could sign a cheque for 
Bs. 10,000, while the successful plead(‘r, barrister, engineer and business 
man in India can earn much more than a Colonel in the Army, and I do 
not think that a great many people would like to go into the Army because 
it is not a very lucrative profession With these remarks 1 oppose the 
Besolution of the Mover because it seems to me impracticable. 

The Honourable Sir S. B. M. AKNAMALAl CHETTIYAK (Madras: 
Non- Muhammadan) : Sir. nobody can deu\ that there has been a neglect 
of physical education in the eountr\ and that the system now prevjuling 
tends to the development of the mind more than of the bod} . No 
systematic training for the development of the body as such has been 
given. However a welcome change is taking place. Sports smd athletics 
are now" one of the important functions of a college. As time goes on, I 
am sure they will take an increasingly prominent part in college life. 
Bhyaical training is thus sought to be given m some shajx* or other. In 
Madras they contemplating taking a step further. Provision for syste- 
matic regular physical training under trained capable instructors with good 
general educational qualifications is engaging their attention. From this to 
militar}' training is a step further and there is no reason why it should not 
piove equally beneficial. I should, however, like to place before the House 
one or lw"o considerations which to me at any rate make it only a distant 
ideal. The Besolution before the House wmnts the Government to provide 
measures for compulsory militar}^ training for all students in colleges. If 
the Besolution is accepted b\ the Government, it means that tens of 
thousands of students will be under training every year in the various pro- 
vinces of India. That will involve a large expenditure. Is it to be borne 
by the Central or the Local Governments, or is it to be home partly by the 
Central and partly Ly the Local Governments? The Honourable Member 
who moved this Besolution has told us that he would leave this question 
in the hands of the experts. Will the managements of the colleges be also 
called upon to bear a share of the expenditure? I do not know what the 
inttotion of the Honourable Mover is in this connection. Again, I am 
not sure if the introduction of the element of compulsion into the training 
wdll have the stipport of public opinion in the country. The Honourable 
Mover has told us in his speech that some universities, Calcutta,^ Bombay 
and perhaps AUahabad, have asked for permission to introduce compulsory 
training. ^ Bdt, Sir, I would like to suggest thak^a fair index to the geiner^ 
dbaire eompulsioii can be had if the opinion of the Senate, the^ prinoi* 
pals and staffs of the colleges of the different imiversities regar£ng the 
^compulsory nature ul kr^gathnmd throughout the county. I 
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should not be surprised if several universities express themselves against* 
compulsion. Personally, Sir, I am definitely against the introduction of 
compulsion in any shape. From a practical point of view the Besolution* 
as it stands is open to objection. I would therefore have the Government 
of India to surest to Local Governments the desirability of extending the 
training now being imparted on a small scale by the formation of University 
Corps to^ places wher^^^here are facilities so that such of the students as* 
have a preference for ^ may have an opportunity to get themselves trained. 
Sir, in this connection I should like to say something with regard to what 
the Honourable Member who spoke on behalf of the Government said. If 
I remember aright he said that the universities are not controlled by Gov- 
ernment. But, Sir, I think without the introduction of any element of 
compulsion in training if the Government of India desire to extend the 
training now given by the university corps it will not be very difficult for 
them to do so. 

♦The Honourable Mr, P. C. DESIKA CHAEI (Burma: General): Sir, 
this is a Besolution which, as it is worded, would, I thought, provoke much 
opposition, and I thought in a House like this it might even be locked out ; 
but I find after all the Honourable Mover when he actually moved the 
Besolution was able to recognise some of the difficulties which he will have 
to face in putting forward a Besolution in this rigid, extreme and un- 
reasonable form without providing further details as regards exemptions 
and without giving any indication as to how it is to be worked. Sir, what 
do we find in this Resolution as it stands? It enjoins upon all Univer- 
sities the introduction of the element of compulsion. Of course as regards 
the undesirability of compulsion a good deal has been said, but 1 should 
like to say this compulsion, if introduced by a sort of general consent 
coming from the class of persons who are likely to be affected, would go 
a long way to remove the obstacle or the prejudice attaching to compul- 
sion in its extreme form. Sir, we find that the attention of many of these 
Universities has been engaged for some time on this question and some 
of those people who are in direct touch with the students and the staffs 
of the various colleges as well as with the parents have come to think that 
after all a sort of compulsion by general consent can to some extent be 
introduced. But to put the Besolution in this form is not to recognise the 
difficulties which are still to be faced. If absolute compulsion is to be 
introduced it would have been better for m\ learned friend the Honourable 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu who tabled this Resolution if he had put it in such 
a way as to make it acceptable to all Members of this Council as well as 
to the Government who might then have been inclined to be more 
favourable. After all what is the object of bringing a Besolution if it is 
not for the purpo'*<e of making it acceptable to Government which will have 
the option of acting upon a Resolution of this sortf or not acting upon it?' 
Rir, I find the object of the Honourable Mover is to give some sort of military 
drill and some sori of training to students in general in the use of arms. 
If that is all he has got in view then I think the object of my Honourable 
friend will Mbst be served by removing the word compulsory and sub^ 
stituting in its place ** further facilities for to students studymg in the 
college classes; and if the Chair would permit me to move an ameiidmafitt 


♦Speech not cmrected hy the HotlonfShle Member. 
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of this kind I should be very glad to do so, because it will meet to a con- 
siderable extent the object of the Honourable Mover while at the same time 
make it acceptable to the Council. May I request the' Chair 

TflE Honourable the PllESIDENT: I can express no opinion about 
the Honourable Member's amendment till he hands it to me in writing. 

(The amendment was handed in.) 

The Honourable Member's amendment appears to^l^e^ as follows: 

“ To gubstitute for the words ‘ providing compulsory militai*"^' training ’ the words 
‘providing further facilities for military training’.’* 

Amendment moved. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, having been a member of the Esher Com- 
mittee which was not against militatry training naturally I cannot be against 
it, but there is one thing 1 wish to note — that neither in this Resolution 
nor in the amendment is there any mention of “able-bodied**. The other 
day, Sir, if I had been lucky enough to catch your eye I wanted parti- * 
cularly to put before the Council the various forms of training, specially 
during the education which is now imparted. When a boy comes to college 
he is generally a youth and if his physical training in school is neglected 
he will bo absolutely unfit for military training because after all he is 
required to be so strong that he will be able to carry his kit and be able 
to walk about 26 miles. If these students who go to the colleges were 
tested in the wa\ 1 have suggested there will not be more than five or 
six per cent, of thorn who will be of any use. 

I might ask. Sir, whether these boys are required to have military 
training for their own bodily benefit or that they would in future be of 
any use in defending their country? 

Tue Honourable Mr. V. KAMADAS PANTULU : Both, Sir. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : If it 
js for the boys themselves then it is all right. But if it is for the defence’*’ 
of the country, then, if you were to see how many of these boys who go 
to colleges joined during the War to defend their country, you will see 
whoth(*r they are really of the stuff that could be of any use. I think, 
Sir, that the number was negligible. Again, it is known to His Excel- 
lency and otlu'rs in the country that there are certain people who have 

had the army as their profession and who have been tried as soldiers in 

the War. while the othc'rs have not been so. This was seen when a regi- 
ment of the non-fighting class \vaR sent to the front. Their Colonel and 
the (lOnerals did not have the courage to send this regiment into the 
fighting line, being afraid that if they left that gap the whole line might 

be affected. So, Sir, I think that if only boy^ of the proper stuff and 

with proper bodies are taken into these corps thev can be of some use. 

So far I lagree with the Honourable Mover. But the bovs must be physi- 
cally fit and should be able to handle arms and be, if possible, of the ri^t 
class. If you take cold countries like England where boys sit inside a 
nice school building on chairs and benches, it is a different thing altogether: 
they are bodily fit and they can become good soldiers. But llere from 
the very beginnitig the boys sit under shade SGiid do not take sufficient 
exercise; and w'hen they have read up to the H.A. standard they miay 
be considered to be educated, but they are not men ; some lose their eye- 
sight ; and their limits get into such a* condition that when they are made 
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to walk or do any hard work they cannot do it. If they were asked to do 
the work their fathet*8 did, and to plough their fields on the hottest day 
of the hot weather, they cannot do it; and their complaint is that they 
have been taken away from their fathers* profession and not provided 
with jobs in Government service. All those who read now-a-days in schools, 
with few exceptions, all do so for Government service; they do not go in 
for education as education. 

Then of course thtere is another consideration as to how they will use 
fire-arms. Honourable Members know that in these various crimes in 
Bengal pistols and things like that have been used. These crimes were 
eommitted mostly by the student class. That is why I say that you should 
take only such boys as know, that when they get fire-arms, they should 
not use them to^ kill those whom they do not like, but for the defence 
•of the country — ^not for killing and murdering people. 

• Therefore, Sir, I do think that this compulsory training would be Bad 
because some of these boys do not have mature brains and they tire led 
away by agitators sometimes and by papers and then they commit all 
sorts of things which are prohibited by law. With these few remarks T 
resume my seat. 

*This Honourable SBIJUT LOKENATH MUKHEEJEE (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, in supporting the Eesolution so ably 
moved by my Honourable friend and leader I would like to make a few 
general observations on the subject. At the very outset I should say 
that I agree with the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Chari, 
and I may request my Honourable friend the Mover of this Besolution 
to accept the amendment. 

Sir, representing as I do my alma mater, the University of Calcutta, 
I shall be failing in my duty if 1 do not place before the House the views 
of an important section of my constituents, I mean, the educated section 
of my province in this matter. There is a strong feeling in my province 
that students should and must get some sort of military training which 
in itself constitutes a portion of education proper. The present condition 
of -complete ignorance on the part of the Indian, be he educated or illiterate, 
in the use of arms is not at all a healthy sign of citizenship nor is it 
desirable. Sir, I think I will not be laccused of exaggeration if I say 
that by the grace of the present bureaucratic administration we have been 
denied the knowledge of even using a rifle. Of course this state of affairs 
of ours is voiy welcome to our masters here or at Whitehall in whom,^ 
really speaking, lies sole centralised power in matters relating to the 
military training of British Indian subjects. Sir, if the racial discrimina- 
tions between tlu‘ Territorial and the Auxiliary Forces in matters of rank 
land in certain other respects had been done away with, as recommended 
by* the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee, and also if the doors 
to th^se ranks were made more open and free for our young men, the 
necessity, I believe, for this Besolution would not possibly haye arisen. 
The Eesolutiop which my Honourable friend has brought seela only to 
provide fdi|military training of students of colleges under Indian universi- 
ties, ' Bh;,. thjB Besoluij^oii, as I have understood it, never .even oontetn- 
plate^ to ftbe poss^Ion or use of fire-arms free. Sir, I thifiV 

Gpveimneaat b»ve. n^hing to be afraid of in this Besolution even if we 

,-JM 

^Speech not corrected by ih4 HbiKMWsMe Member. 
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admit for argument's sake the 'alleged existence of a terrorist movement 
in this country. The Eesolution simply suggests that our youths may be 
given some sort of military training, and I submit that military training 
is as necessary as literary training for the healthy growth of a country in 
the proper direction. It teaches, above all, that great thing which I call 
discipline, a quality which our youths, nay, we all, so much lack. But, 
Sir, I know it is nothing but crying in the wilderness to expect mercy 
from our bureaucratic masters. I think it will not be out of place to 
mention here that the human material required for military traimng is 
in abundance in this country and it is simply the opportunities that are 
wanting for our young men to be trained in military suHi and discipline. 
In the opinion of the Esher Committee the qualities required for military 
activities will be more readily forthcoming and more speedily developed 
in Universit} Corps composed of the literate section of the people of this 
country. 

Thus, Sir. it is an accepted principle that the willingness on the part 
of the yoimg men for getting milita»ry training is there land that the humw 
materials are also available for being instilled in them the sense of dis- 
cipline and obedience. Further, Sir, I may mention a few facts which 
stand in the way of the educated classes joining the Territorial Force in 
its existing form. 

1 ma>, Sir, with your permission read here what Major Suhrawardy 
said in giving evidence before the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Com- 
mittee. He said: 

“It IS mainly because the educated classes all over Ind>a, and especially in Bengal, 
want equal treatment with Europeaiia and Anglo-Indians, and the Resolution that was 
passed in the Legislative Assemlily, which created this. Committee also lays down 
that tile territorial force should be made into an efficient second line of reserve to the 
regular Array, and also that all racial distinctions in the non-regular military forces in 
India, including the Auxiliary Force, should be removed. This last sentence echoes 
the general feeling which exist.s among educated Indians, as I have gathered from 
different people whom 1 have consulted «n the Bengal Legislative 0>uncil and outside 
it. That is one of the chief reasons why there has not been a better response.” 

Hif, it is on account of this unwillingness on the part of our young 
men to join the Territorial Forces that we demand military training for 
our students in the colleges. That this demand is genuine on the part of 
our educated section will bo further proved if I quote the Major again. 
He said : 

“ At the present moment I am sorry to say that our educated young men are 
suffering from indiscipline of the worst type and nothing will be more conducive to the 
betterment of the conditions in my province than to make it compulsory for every 
staident in the univer.sity to enter the TJniversity Training Corps unless exempted under 
a medical certificate.” 

Sir, the present Resolution is just the same as was demafnded by the 
representative of the Bengal Legislative Council deputed to lay the views 
of the Members of that Council before the Committee. 

Sir,^ before I finish, I shall quote a few lines from the Report of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee on the subject : 

“ We reoo^ise tliat at the present time there may be serious dAfllbulties in the 
way af est^b^shing Oadet Corps in all schools in Indhl, 4>ut a beginning can he made 
-e vffl in schools* with, the teaching of elementary f|liinoS)les of civic duty and with 
phlrioal training and elementary n|ilita|ry drill. In nlle Universities the great o^tooT- 
and here it li lUrible to cOitaBrndtiUef more advanced ideas on the sahjeota 
« 0 f' jiatrlotiiin t dud ssifidtifioe to a lange and inmashigly influential see^cn of the 
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pc|)ti]ation. We are of opinion that in the pesent stage of India's evolution, andl 
for many years to come, the University Training Corps should be regarded as the^ 
most important section of the Territorial Force. By means of the University Training 
Corps, if properly organised and developed, it is possible to educate and influence 
over a number of years that large body of .young men who should become 
the leaders of thought and the teachers of the next generation. Their 
training in the principles and the practice of military service will not lie 
limited to themselves, for, when they go out into the world, they will, if 
their military training hai. been adequate, take with them the spirit of patriotism, 
the sense of diecijiiine and the improved physique which will be their legacy from 
tl^e UniviMrsifcy Training Corps, and their example should serve to inspire a widening 
circle of the people of India with a sense of the benefits which fitness for military 
service confers both umn the individual and the community as a whole. We there* 
fore recommend that the University Training Corps be viewed as the foundation stone 
of tite national army, and that no artificial limit be set to the expansion of these 
Corp^, every encouragement being given for the formation and development on sound 
lines of fresh contingents in all Universities and Colleges where they do not already 
exist.*' 

Sir, from the lines which I have just read the House will realise that 
the Committee recommended nothing more or less than what the present 
Resolution seeks to suggest. Sir, I strongly land wholeheartedly support 
the Resolution with these few remarks. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU: Sir, as at present 
advised, I that the opinion of the House is against the principle of 
compulsion. Though I cannot agree with the arguments put forward 
against compulsion, I tarn not now anxious to force that issue on the 
House. After meeting one or two objections urged against my Resolution 
I shall signify my willingness to accept Mr. Desika Chari's amendment, if it 
is the sense of this House that I should do so. 

Mr. Richey asked me to state exactly what steps the Government 
M^ero cxpoc’ted to take in a matter like this, as I did not do so in my opening 
speech. All that is required of the Government is to help the University 
Training Corps with instructors and with rifles. When the universities 
ask for help and the Government accede to the request of the universities, 
that is as much as the Government is expected to do. It is not my object 
to place the students under the exclusive discipline and control of the 
military. The scheme cannot be successful without the co-operation of 
Oovemiuent with the universities. At least five universities have asked for 
help and in those cases Oovernnient ounht certainly to see their way 
to give them wliat they want, and not excuse themselves that rifles cannot 
be given lieeause there are no arrangements for their safe custody in the 
vacation. 

Witli regard to uliat fell from the Honourable Colonel Nawab 8ir Umar 
Hay at Khan T iiia\ at onc(' state that his apprehensions tbat I am asking 
for conipulsoK^ training even in the cns<' of physically unfit people are 
groundless It i.H far from my intention to do so It goes without saying 
that what is aimed at is training of people physically fit; others will be 
(‘xernpted At present there is a medical examination in all schools and 
colleges, und e\(‘n physical culture is not forced on people not physically 
fit. lliey art' exempted. 

My friend|*ii>ir \nnamalai Cbettivar expressed an apprehension whether 
the proprietors of schools be asked to share the cost of this training. 
My friend owns a Ist-grade Allege but I am surprised that he should 
apprehensive of the cost. I can understand poor, managers bestowing ar 
thought on it but not Sir Annamalai. I am fesofutely oertaki, howov^r,. 
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that his philanthropy would not let him grtidge paying a portion: of the 
expense. I know his magnificent charities in my province, and this is 
a charity which deserves his gireatest oonsideration^. and he would not 
grudge it. 

As for Mr. Desika Chari’s suggestion about framing my Kesolutions in 
accordance with the wishes of this House or the notions of the Govern- 
ment, I am afraid that that is a very tall order. It would not suit me to 
frame my Kesolutions so as to make them acceptable to the opposition. 
It is for Government to say what they intend to do. The acceptance or 
rejection of my Resolutions does not trouble me in any case in this House. 

As a matter of fact in regard to military training, three times 
1 p.M* Resolutions were passed in the Assembly, the first of which was 
accepted in toto by the Government It was successfully repeated twice 
afterwards though the Government opposed it. Six or seven years pass^ 
b}, and Government did nothing Therefore, a Resolution passed in the 
Legislature stands in no better position than one which is lost. I 1^^® 
ceased to think of the success or failure of Resolutions ; it does not trouble 
me 

Before I sit down, I should point out that my friend Nawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan did a little injustice to the Calcutta University students when 
he said they did not behave properly in the Calcutta riots. The Esher 
Report, to which he also affixed his signature has given this gratifying 
account of them * 

“ We are told that during the latest riots at Calcutta several students of the 
Calcutta Univeisity Corps offered their services, which it was not, however, necessary 
to accept ” 

And I have already read another passage in which the Committee testified 
to the excellent disposition of the Calcutta students. Therefore, I suppose 
there was some lapse of memory on the part of the Honourable Member 
when he referred to the Calcutta University Corps. I would also remind my 
friend that his co-religionists at Aligarh have asked for compulsorv military 
training and I would also ask the Honourable Major Nawab Akbar Khan 
to gp to Aligarh and ask them for their reasons for advocating compulsory 
military training and that ho should then urge upon the Government that 
they should co-operate with the Aligarh University by supplying rifles and 
instructors so as to make the military training compulsory .... 

The Honourable Major NAWAB AKBAR KHAN It is theiir folly if 
they are doing it. 

The Honourable Mr. V RAMADAS PANTULU They will correct 
your ideas and impressions about ihe question and you will alter your 
opinions if you go there, I am thankful to Mr Desika Chan for having 
brought forward an amendment which seimis to find favour with the House 
I accept it and request the House to pass it 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (Education, Health and Lands Member)* Sir, it is not 
my aim or purpose to enter a discussion on the merits of the Resolu- 
tion at this stage* The Honourable Mr. Riche,y has clarified the point 
mtidh to the advantage of the (House T take^i^' and the trend of the 
discussion justifies my assumption that they iftivG profited by that dis^ 
eertation. I have risen^at this stage merely f6r the purpose of eonvinc- 
ing my Honourable* frieM Mr. Ram^as Pantulii that, although he on his* 
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paeH may be qujte willing to accept the amendment which has been sug- 
gested by my Honourable friend Hr. Chari, I am not in the same happy 
position as he is, for gome of the objections which had been urged against 
the acceptMce of the Eesolution still hold good. It has been emphasized 
that this is rendered impossible because of the phraseology employed in 
th^ Begolutioai, , namely, that '‘the Gk)vemor General in Council should 
adc^t moasureg>’’ This cannot be done by the Governor General in ^Coun- 
cil even in regjpect of the amendment. All that the amendment seeks 
to rdo ia to ©Uminate the word “compulsory*' from the Besolution and 
substitute in its place the words “further facilities for." But 
the essential ingredients of the Eesolution, which the Governor General 
in Council cannot accept, ar^ still there. He cannot call upon the 
Universities to do anything in that direction. He cannot take any 
initiative in that* matter without an application from the universities- 
He cannot do anything unless and until the Local Governments have been 
consulted as regards this very important question, and above all there is 
the question of finance. Who is going to foot the bill for the provision of 
further facilities for the military training of students in the universities? 
Have^the universities expressed their willingness to do so? Have the Local 
Governments expressed their willingness to contribute their own share in 
that direetion? There is therefore no information before the Government 
of India at the present moment to enable them to accept either the Besolu* 
tion or the amendment, for the essence of the amendment and the Besdu- 
tion are more or less the same, excepting that in the former case it is 
not goingf to be compulsory as it was proposed to be in the Besolution 
itself. But the obligations arising from the Besolution, namely, to adopt 
measures for providing further facilities for military training are there, and 
for the various reasons which have been explained already, the Govern- 
ment of India are unable to accept those obligations. They can only 
consult the universities; they can consult the Local Governments, but 
thej^ cannot commit themselves to anything like an acceptance of the obli- 
i^tion to adopt measures, for that, as T have already repeatedly pointed out, 
is contingent upon the acceptance of those obligations, in the first instance, 
by the universities and in the second instance by the Local Government©, 
provided again that either one or both are willing to undertake the 
financial responsibilities arising from that commitment This again, 
as I ba}/, 18 a question which affects all universitioR in India- It is true 
my Honourable friend has pointed out that a few universities have given an 
indication of their views in this matter. • . . 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : Five out of ten. Sir. 

The Honourable Kuan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur- But there again other universities Will have to be con- 
sulted. The Honourable Mr. Eichey has already stated that the Inter- 
Uni verfeity Boa id, which was brought into existence as a result of the 
Universities Conference which was held in Simla three years ago and whose 
function, if I may say so, is to bring about a community of feeling be- 
tween the 'Wwrfeus universities, to investigate into questions of common 
inilereBt and to de^ee for co-ordination of effort between univertity 

and univ^ity, Sg its session from to-morrow at Benareg. So 
I rdterate the propsiiee which was msdp by mw^friend Mr. Eichoy 
1 shall nt once to that biwiy^«Jsefdi«^iisaion» hove, 
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taken place in this House to-day and ask them to give us the benefit 
of thei% opinion. Seeing that the representatives of all the universities 
in India are members of that body, it is only to be assumed that the 
expression of opinion which we will get from that body would be suffi- 
ciently representative of the universities- With this assurance I hope my 
Honourable friend Mr. Eamadas Pantulu will withdraw. 

Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original question was that 
the f<i!fowing Resolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends fco the Governor General in Council to adopt measures- 
for providing compulsory military training to students studying in the college claries 
in Indian Universities,” 

Since which an amendment has been moved that : 

“ For the word ‘ compulsory ’ the words ‘ further facilities for ' be substituted. U 

The question 1 have to put is that those words be there substituted. 

The motion was adopted- 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question then is that the 
following Resolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to adopt measureB 
for providing fuither fadhties for military training to students studying in the colfetre 
classes in Indian Universities.” ® 

The motion was adopted. 


EESOLLITIOiN EE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

Thk Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER (Bomba.v Presideuoy ■ 
Muhammadan): Sir, I rise with the utmost pleasure and move the 
Resolution which stands in my name, worded as follow.s : 


“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
steps he taken to call a conference to discuss the question of the provision ' of 
tuberculosis hospitals, sanitoriums and institutions for training practitioners in the 
treatment of tuberculosis throughout India.” px**uuiiuners in tne 

Fow lands, Sir, Juivc suffered so much from the ravages of disease as 
India, and while a great deal has been done, both bv official administra 
tion ond iion-oflieiul agencies, to lessen that suffering, there is still a 
great work to be carried on if wc are to be able to look out upon a 
country peopled by healthj and happy citizens. Thanks to the appli 
cation of the discoveries of modern science, plague and small-pox have 
been well-mgh conquered in India with the fight against leprosy now well 
under way. All credit must be given to those who have led in these 
cfmpaigns against the greatest conquerors India has been trodden under 
with renewed appeals that there be no diminution in the intensity of the 
attacks. But, at the same time, I feel I must call for the immedinf« 
attention of this Honourable House to the menace with which we are 
faced by the great white plague against which we have as vet for some 
reason or other never pitted our real strength. 

Thp care of hp^th, the State's concern i^d control of it, the im- 
measurable .e^ansion of our knowledge of dj^, and the awakening “f 
public interest m all t^se matters.— these f^ts by themaelveo “ 
useful compendium in progress of the country md a still more iJSftd 
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index of the extent of that progress- And it is obvious that in sufeh matters 
the interest of the State should not be in any degpree one-sided* By 
careful attention to all phases of this question the British Government 
was able, even in the early days of health reform, to reduce the death-rate 
in England from 23 per 1000 in 1886 to 14 per lOOO in 1908; and since 
then the proportion has been reduced still further- In other wo^rds, over 
three lakhs of li\es were being saved annually through the #irmg or 
prevention of disease, even at a time when there was neither public 
opinion nor medical sentiment in favour of the improvements and remedies 
and measures enforced. Since that time, the annual saving of life 
must have been more than doubled, but the figures above quoted of a time 
when public opinion was more or less in a similar state of qui es cence 
(and even antagonism if not total indifference) will show what can be 
done once a definite attempt is made* Public opinion on these matters 
in India is usually only stirred when we are brought face to face with 
a sudden calamity, such as a terrible visitation of the plague or small-pox 
and so tuberculosis, the white plague of the whole world, has been per- 
mitted not only to remain as a devastating scourge but to spread to a 
deplorable extent. It is probably too early in the campaign to call upon 
the Governments to make tuberculosis a notifiable disease, and thus follow 
the example of England and other western countries, but we can at least 
start off in a very definite way to combat the scourge where we know it 
exists, leaving it to future enthusiasts to devise plans to search out the 
cases of which we know nothing by making the disease notifiable. 

Let us now look at the extent of this disease, and the figures that I 
shall quote, erring perhaps on the conservative side, will probably astound 
* every Member of this Honourable House. Sir, a modest calculation 
puts the number of consumptives in India as sixty lakhs, a total which 
provides an annual death-roll from this disease of twelve lakhs- In other 
parts of the world, it has been reckoned from carefully collected statistics 
that one out of every seven deaths is due to consumption, with the average 
rising to one out of every four in large cities and crowded districts. If 
we calculated on this basis with Indian deaths we should have an annual 
death-roll of a little under the above figure, but judging by the fact that, 
next to fevers, respiratory diseases carry off the highest percentage of 
those who die annually, the estimate of twelve lakhs a year is by no 
means far-fetched. In every part of the world the tuberculosis germ is 
Ubiquitous, to be found on the floors, on the walls, in the air, in the 
streets, in the trains, in the rivers, — and even more so in such a country 
as India- The estimate is that at least one per cent- of the population^is 
infected with pulmonary tuberculosis, meaning a total of 30 lakhs suffer- 
ing from this phase of the disease, with another 30 lakhs ailing with non- 
pulmonary consumption. Moreover, the disesise is admittedly on the 
increase, recent official and non-official inquiry all over India having eli- 
cited the information that during the past twenty years there has been a 
noticeable prc^ressive increase in the extent of infection by about 50 per 
cent- ovtT the previous figures. 

^Sir, and what is th^ position regarding relieving the distress of this 
vaat army of consumptives? Acoording to official figures, < there are 
barely hundred bedA in sanitoriums to accommodate these 60 lakhs 
*of even with our chi^ hospitals and dispenaarie&'t 
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ithe average annual total of patients treated,; indoor and outdoor, for 
jflrespiratory diseases is less than lakhs out of the 60 lakhs who need 
treatment. It is admitted that sanitoriums are more or less for the 
middle and upper classes who can afford to pay for their treatment, but 
even then the accommodation available for these is woefully insufl&oient- 
And when it comes to the poorer masses who comprise the vast majority 
of the ^sufferers, it is very apparent that there are at the present time 
absolilfely no resources available to deal with the scourge. A certain 
amouiA of relief work has during the years been uodertaken by the Pro- 
vincial and Central Governments, but in view of the vastness of the task, 
the previous efforts have been a bare tinkering at the problem- Hence 
my comprehensive Resolution, which I shall now deal with, in brief detail- 

In view of what I have already told this Honourable House, I think, 
Sir, it will be agreed that the great task can only be tackled by a central 
•organisation, working with, or perhaps composed of, representatives of the 
different Provincial Governments- The exact composition of such an 
organization and its detailed functions can be decided after this Hcaiour- 
able House has accepted the principle of my Resolution, but I desire to 
have it definitely agjreed that immediate action of a comprehensivie charac- 
ter is necessary. In short, the chief functions of this conference will 
be first, to outline a practical scheme, then to finance it, and finally, to 
arrange for a Central organisation to control and co-ordinate the work 
carried out. It is to consider all these points that I am calling for a 
conference - 

As for the scheme to be devised by this Conference, I propose that it 
should first consider the establishment of a chain of hospitals, or dispen- 
saries, or clinics, througihout India to give free treatment to all desiring it- 
I do not propose that these hospitals should be of an elaborate character, 
'but should take the form of the dispensaries now established in many 
districts by municipalities and district local boards. It might even be 
^possible to combine the operations of these dispensaries with the work 
suggested in the combating of consumption. I am of the opinion that 
treatment of a definite kind can be made decidedly useful, and while in 
this Honourable House I cannot act as an advertising agent for any 
particular kind of medicine, I think I am quite in order in stating that 
the British Government have recently officially accepted as successful the 
now famous anti-tuberculous remedies of Dr. Spahlinger after exhaustive 
^experiments for many years- Admitting this to be the case, it would 
seem that a ready treatment and cure is at our doors if only we like to 
adopt it and arrange for its wide adoption- 

Now I would emphasise that I am not here acting as a propagandist 
for these new remedies, although far better and far more experienced men 
than myself have proclaimed their virtues. I am merely endeavouring to 
show that the solution of this gfeat problem is not so impossible of achieve- 
ment as many would suppose, and that if only we have the organisation 
It seems quite possible that after a careful investigation into the claims 

such remedies as those I have enumerated, a definite and organised 
scheme for taking the remedies to the districts^ could well be devised in 
^Gomaotion with the hospitals I have already advocated. 

« 

Sir, i«g«rding BaoitQrimiM, 1 ‘that there dtould be more of iliMe 
tweful institutiouB, altho^h I feel that'ttie eKpttiae iavobed wtMild ratber 
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recommend an earnest endeavour to get privite philanthropists to under- 
take this phase of the task. It might be possible to arrange for such 
ins'titutions to pay their way once they were established, and it seems to 
me that in such la country as India, where luxury in housing accommodation 
is not the rule but the exception, the establishment of a number of simple 
but useful sanitoriums would not be so expensive a task as appears on the 
face of the proposition. In this connection I am glad to state thdl I read 
with pleasure in the Times of India this morning that Mr. 'Byramji 
Jeejeebhoy of Bombay has given Bs. 3 lakhs to His Excellency Sir Leslie 
Wilson to establish an anti-tuberculosis institute in Bombay. I hope his 
noble example will be followed by other philanthropists. 

Sir, the last part of my Besolution calls for a series of institutions for 
training practitioners to deal with the great white plague. This, I admit 
will be the last phase of the organization of any scheme for, as I have 
already pointed out, the preliminary work can be successfully carried out 
with certain additions to the existing system of dispensary services and 
hospital facilities. Of course if a real effort is lo be made to stamp out 
this dread disease, it will in the future be necessary to have an army of 
trained practitioners, and I look forward to the time when such an army 
is available. 

The Honourable Pandit SHY AM BIHABI MISBA: Have we a 
quorum now, Sir? 

The Honourable the PBESipEXT: Let the division bells be rung. 

(After a minute.) 

The House is now duly constituted ; the Honourable Member may resume 
his speech. 

# 

The Honourable Sir HABOON JAFFEB: But it would seem that for 
the time being we shall have to content ourselves with a direct attack with 
the resources at present lavailabie, ultimately using 'the existing dispensaries 
as jumping off places for the establishment of larger institutions in which 
additional village workers can be ^trained. I would not ask, even despite 
the urgency of the subject, that we should expect to have a corps of highly-, 
trained experts on tuberculosis to carry out this work, for I fear that in 
such cases we often demand too elaborate a system of workers. A body of 
practitioners, who know the principal causes of ^he disease, who know how 
to administer the 'treatment,, and who would be successful in explaining 
the preventive measures to be adopted, are the practitioners that are needed, 
'and I feel that such a body could easily and speedily be trained once the 
general scheme of operation was started. 

I hope, Sir, I have made plain my proposal. As I have tried to make 
clear^ I am merely breaking the ground in this Besolution, believing that 
once the gravity of the situation is realised there will be the right kind 
of co-operation for'bhcoming to work out a plari that will be successful. It 
is not for a layman to presume to lay ^byv'n the details of such a campaign r 
all I desire to do in mpving this Besolution is to present the * 

the Kteed and to dWakto the public and %he Governments to the possibilities 
of deleatiBg India's greatest Boourge; • i .. 
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The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMl^AD HABlJ3ULLiVH 
Sahib Bahadur (Education, Health and Landn Member) ; Sir, no 
one can dispute the accuracy of the statement that tuberculosis is 
indeed a deadly human foe, and no edort to exterminate it or to 
eradicate it can be regarded as too great. In this as in many other 
matters it is not merely the forces of Government that could 
operate successful!} , but the willing and large-hearted co operation 
ol tiie^ublic at large would be essential. Seeing that the Honourable 
Mover ‘‘has entered into the arena and has exhibited this great interest 
on behalf of those who suff(‘r from tuberculosis, 1 hope that he will carry 
his zeal and enthusiasm fiirtluT and conduct such propaganda work in 
his own province as would cairy io the door of the ignorant and the illiter- 
ate masses the knowledge that is essential for the purpose of keeping 
themselves out of the clutches of this fell disease. Lest the Council may 
not be carried away by the impression, as a result of the very powerful 
sjieech to which they have just now listened, that the Government?^ of 
India, and for the matter of that^, the Local Governments also, have not 
gi’appled with the situaliou as seriousl\ as they ought to have done, 1 
deem it rny duty to place before the llousv^ a iew facts wdiich will convince 
llunn that the GoverimKmt of India have been doing everj^thing possible 
all along. It was so long ago as in the year 1902 that the earnest attention 
of the Government of India was first drawn to the necessity for adopting 
effective rneasur(‘M to cope with the inroads of this epidemic. In the year 
1910 Sir Pardey Lukis, the then Director General of the Indian Medical 
Service, whose name I take it is still remembered with affection in India, 
submitted a ver\ intcu’esiing cUid illuminating report to the Government of 
India as regards the measures iliat should be adopted for the purpose of 
combating this disease. A few of the recommendations wdiich w'ere con- 
tained in that report w’eri*, the need for sanatoria for early cases, hospitals 
or w’ards for advanced cases, dispensaries to treat patients living in their 
h )nu‘s, farm colonies, open-air schools, promotion of philanthropic agencies, 
such as unti-tuherculosis societies, and tlie improvement of school hygiene. 
And tlu' (Central Government circulated these instructions to the Local 
Gjovernmenls, with the result that in most of the ]>rovinces activities have 
since* bc'^ai in operation. A mirnher of sanaioria have been brought into 
existence and I think there are about 18 of them in India now'. Separate 
dispimsaries and sptx'ial wards in the existing large hospitals have been 
op(*rifMl and liav(‘ been sed apart solely for the use of tuberculosis patients, 
vind iinprovoinc'n^^s of various otln^r descriptions have been brought into 
existence. The Government of India, not content wdth the activities refer- 
red to above^. also (uit rusted the task of further investigation into this 
disease to the Scientific Advisory Board which consists of very eminent 
experts in all branches of medical science. Further, the Indian Besearch 
Association, wLich is largely financed by the Government of India, are still 
conducting investigations into the connection between bovine tuberculosis 
and humian tuberculosis. I should therefore maintain, and maintain with 
emphasis^, that the Government of India have been doing everything 
possible under the circumstances and that they were never negligent" The 
Local Governments also, I must claim, have, with the funds at their 
disposal, tried to cope with this very difficult problem. Since 1921, 
however, the problem has assumed a different ,dompIexion. Honourable 
Members are aware that medical administration and public health have 
from that time been provincial transferred subjects. It is now for the 
Minisfters in charge to atarti necessary measures in this direction, and it 
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is not therefore for the Government of India lany longer to take ,the initia- 
tive, but they will certainly help these Local Governmentb with informa- 
tion and advice in the light ot the opinions which they get from their 
own experts. Doctor Lankester, who w^as deputed in the year 1914 for 
the purpose of conducting investigations, submitted a very valuable report 
and that is also in the hands of the Local Governments for necessary 
action. I merely mention these facts to convince the House the 
Government of India have not been negligent so far, and that Lodfal Gov- 
ernments have also not been remiss. We are fully alive to the importance 
of this very vital question^ but at the same time I will concede that if 
Local Governments are agreeable or consider it desirable to conduct further 
investigations into this disease, the Government of India will be only 
too glad to give the Local Governments an opportunity to consider this 
Besolution and to adopt such measures as the^ may deem expedient. 
I have no objeotion therefore to accept this Resolution on behalf of the 
(Government, 

The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFER: Sir, I thank Government 
for accepting this Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is that the following 
Resolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
steps be taken to call a conference to dibcuaa the question of the provision of 
tuberculosis hospitals, sanitoriums and institutions for training practitioners in the 
treatment of tuberculosis throughout India.’' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven cf the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 9th March, 1927. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
ICleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBEE SWOEN : 

The Honourable Mr. Alexander Montague Stow, O.B.E. (Delhi: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


QI^ESTTONS AND ANSWEES. 

Action taken on the kecommendattons or the Reforms Inqui]i\ 

CoMAIlTTEE. 

150 The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: Will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the action taken on each 
of the recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry Committee? 

The Honouiuble Mr. H G. HAIG- There is nothing to add to the 
reply given to the Honourable Member’s question No. 91, dated the Blst 
August, 1920, by Mr. Crerar except that the amendments to give effect to 
recommendations Nos. 19 and 30 have since been made. 

Retorts from Proving ial Governments on the workino of the 
Reformed Constitutions. 

151. The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: Have Government 
called for and received reports from Provincial Governments on the work- 
ing of the reformed constitution during the last two official years? If so, 
will they be pleased to place them on the table? If not, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state why these have not been called for? 

The Honourable Mr. H G HAIG • Government have not asked for 
reports on the working of the constitution during the last two years, as 
the> did not consider that annual reports were necessary. The question, 
however, of getting reports wffiich wdll give a picture of the w*orking of the 
second reformed Councils wdll be considered shortly. 

Retrenchments in the Extenditure cf the Government of Bombay. 

152. The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA : Is it a fact that the 
Government of Bombay have submitted, for approval and sanction, certain 
proposals for retrenchment in their exnenditure? If so, what are those 
proposals and have they been sanctioned? 

( 509 )' 
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The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNEi 'The question is not undar^ 
stood. If the Honourable Member would kindly let me know to M^hat 
he refers I shall be glad to endeavour to give him an answer. 

Actio V taken on the recommend \tions of the Indian Auxiliary 
AND Territorial Forces Committee. 

153. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state what progress has been made in the matter of tl^ action 
to be taken on the recommendations of the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee? 

(b) If Government cannot yet report, will they state their reasons 
for the delay? 

His Excellency THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) and (b). My 

Honourable friend is referred to the reply given on the 8th Febniarv to 
part (a) of question No. 26. 

Rule 1^-A of the Hombay Legisi.ative Councii. Riles. 

154. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : (a) Referring to the 
new Rule 12- A of the Bombay Legislative Council Rules, will Government 
be pleased to state whether there was any correspondence with the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay on the subject of the Rule? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to place the correspondence on 
the table? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS. (a) The rule in question was in- 
serted in all the Provincial Legislative Council Rules as a result of the 
recommendation contained in paragraph 80 of the Report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924. The Bombay Government along with other 
Loc'al Governments, was consulted regarding this recommendation before 
the rule w'as made 

(h) Government do not propose to lay the correspondence on the table 
RocKF:FEi.Lrai Foundation Fellowships. 

155. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA ■ Will Government be 
pleased to state : 

(a) whether they are asked to nominate any persons for scholar- 

ships tenable at the Rockefeller Institute in America; 

(b) if the answer to (a) is in the aflhrmative : 

(1) what are the qualifications required; 

(2) how many nominations have to be made every year; 

(3) what is the amount of the scholarship and for what period is 

it given; 

(4) whether Indians and Europeans or only Indians have to be 

nominated ; 

(6) names and qualifications of persons nominated, year by year, 
from the date of the first nominations; 

(c) (1) whether applications are invited by advertisements in the 

Press ; 

(2) *if not, what other steps taken for selecting suitable 
candidates ; 
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(d) how many of the men selected were Government servants and 

how many were not in Government employ; and 

(e) (1) how many of the scholarship-holders have returned to India 

and whether they have been posted to any special work 
connected with the special subjects they have studied at 
the Institute; 

* (2) details of such postings and the work done? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MIJHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : (a) Yes. 

(b) (1) The candidate is expected to possess high professional and 
scientific qualifications besides a good character. 

(2) No definite number of fellowships has been fixed. 

(3) A fellowship provides for the payment of a definite monthly sum 
which varies according to the country in which a fellow happens to be 
studying. The usual rate in the United States is $120 a month for n 
single and $182 for a married fellow. Nor is a definite term fixed for h, 
fellowship I3ie appointment is usually one \ear in the first instance, but 
can {)e extended for a further period by the Board. 

(1) Onlv Indians can ho nominated. 

(5) Nominations were made for the first time in 1922, and again in 
192G. The names and qualifications of the nominated persons are given 
in a statement which I have placed in the Library of the House 

(c) (1) No. 

(2) Local Governments are asked to make nominations. The candidates 
so nominated are arranged in order of preference according to their quali- 
fication*^ b\ the Scientific Advisory Board and the final selection is made 
1)\ the Itoc'kef oiler International Heallji Board itself. 

{<!} Onlv one (d the selected candidates was not a Government servant. 

(c) (1) Five Everv endeavour is inadc to find suitable emplovment 
in which the returned scholars can make practical use of their special 
knowledge and experience, but as public health is a transferred subject 
in Governor^’ provinces, the matter is one primarily for Local Governments 
to decide. 

(2) The details are given in a statement which T have placed in the 
Librar\ of the House. 

The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA : 1 understood the Honour- 
able Member to sa^ that nominations are not made everv vear. If tint 
is right, will th(‘ Honourable IMemher say at what interval of time a noiuina' 
tion or nominations is or are made? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bvhadur: As I have already said, they are not made everv vear 

The Honourable Sir BHIROZE SETHNA : Is there no limit, that so 
many are to be nominated in a year or so many everc two years? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: The nominations are made only when we are asked hv 
the Board to nominate. 

A 2 
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CONTKIBUTION BY InDIA TO THE LbaGUE OF NaTIONS. 

156. The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: (a) Is it a fact that 
the contribution by India to the expenses of the League of Nations has 
now been fixed at 56 units out pf the total of 987 ? 

(6) If this is not correct, will Government give the exact figure, also 
stating in Eupees or Sterling the amount to be paid by India? 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS: (a) As a result of Germany having 
been assessed at 79 units the total of the units in the scale of allocation 
is now 1,015, of which 56 are payable by India 

(6) The actual amount payable by India in any year depends on the 
total amount of the budget for that year. For the current year the amount 
is approximately Es. 7,17,615. 

The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: The number of units is 
now raised, according to the Honourable the Law Member, from 987 to 
1,015, and yet I understood him to say that the units to be paid by India 
are the same as before. Is that correct? 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS. That is so. 

The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: Should there not be a 
corresponding reduction ? 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS: The unit is the same, but the 
amount is less. It is Es. 7,17,615. 

Number and Salaries of Indians engaged on the staff of the 

League op Nations. 

157. The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA : Will Government be 
pleased to state how many Indians are engaged on the staff of the League 
of Nations and what their respective salaries are? 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS: Four including two who are em- 
ployed in the International Labour Office. The salaries of two are 15,30r 
francs and 19,900 francs per annum, respectively. The salaries of the 
other two are not known. 

Exemption from Inc<jme-tax the Portions op Profits paid by 
Life Insurance Offices to Policy-holders. 

158. The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: With reference to 
the answer to question No. 59 on 1st September, 1925 : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether any decision has 

been arrived at by now? 

(b) Are Government aware that, after the amendment to section 16 

in the Finance Act of Great Britain, the amount of income-tax 
paid by Life Offices in Great Britain on the same amount of 
profits is appreciably less than what is paid in India? 

The Honourable Mr. A F. L. BEAYNE : (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber has already been informed by letters, dated October 5th and 22nd, 1926, 
of the decision arrived at by the Government. I place copies on the 
table. 

(b) The Government have no information. 
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R. Dis. No. 15-1. T./25. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT (CENTRAL REVENUES). 

Simla, the nth October 1925. 


From 

V. S. SuNDARAM, Esquire, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India, 

iTo 

The Honourable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna, 

Member, Council of State, 

Sir, 

Insvranrv Com^panies — Assessment of — J axahle income — Inclusion in, of profits 
allocated to policy ‘holders — . Four quci^tions in the Coimcil of State and replies 
given thereto by the Hon' hie Mr. A C. MeW afters on 22nd January 1925 and 
1st September 1925> 

With reference to the replies j^fiven to your queotions, I am directed to say that the 
Government of India have carefully considered the proposal to exempt from Income- 
tax the portions of profits which the Life Assurance Companies pay to policy-holders. 
The adoption of the pro|Kisal would invohe a large sacrifice of revenue. Apart from 
this the Government of India consider that the sums in question do form part of 
the profits of the Companies. They therefore regiet that they are not prepared to 
amend the Income-tax Act or rules a.s you suggested. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sd. V. S. SUNDARAM, 
Under Secretary to the Government of India 


D. Dis. No. 879-1. T./25. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA- 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT (CENTRAL REVENUES). 


Simla, the 22nd October 1926. 


Prom 

V. S. StJNDARAM, Esquire, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India, 


To 


The Hon’ble Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna, 

Member, Council of State, 

Canada Building, Hornby Road, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

Insurance Companies^ Assessment of— Taxable income.— Inclusion in of profits 
to policy-holders— Your letter doted the 9tk October, 1925. 


allocated 


In reply to your letter quoted above. I am directed to say that the Government 
India regret that they are not prepared to reconsider their decision in rerard to 
lyour suggestion. w 
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2. Materials were not collected for an estimate of the total loss that its acceptance 
would entail, but the Government of India are satished that it would be very large. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sm, 

« Your most obedient servant, 

Sd. V. S. SUNDARAM, 
Under Secretary to the Government of India. 


Purchase of Paints by the Military Detartment. 

159. The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA : (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state if it is a fact that the Military Department purchase 
paints in India from only one firm, and that the prices they pay are higher 
than the nates ruling in the market? 

(b) Are tenders invited? If not, why not? 

His Excellency the COMMANDEE-IN-CHIEF : (a) No, Sir. 

(h) Invitations to tender for Army requirements of paints are issued 
to all firms with factories in India, which are considered suitably equipped 
and sufficiently extensive to produce a sufficiency of paints conforming 
in shade and quality to those required. Orders or contracts are placed 
with the firms offering the most favourable rates, after taking into con 
sideration freight, delivery charges, etc., provided that the samples, which 
are tested by the Government Test House, Alipore, prove in every way 
satisfactory. 

The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA : Will His Excellency in- 
form us as to the number of firms from whom tenders were invited? 

His Excellency the COMMANDEE-IN-CHIEF: In 1924-25, there 
were 7 firms; in the following year, I think, there were 6, and in the last 
year there were also 6. 

Th’ANSFi'R OF Aden to the Coloniai Office. 

160 . The Honot^rable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been called to the rumour prevalent in Aden that Aden 
is soon to be transferred from the Government of India to the Colonial 
Office ? 

(b) Will Government state if there is any truth in such report? 

(c) Has their attention been called to a representation sent by Indian, 
Arab and Jewish merchants of Aden to the Governor of Bombay quite 
recently protesting against any such possible transfer? 

The Honourable Sir JOHN THOMPSON : (a) Yes. 

(b) It has been decided that, with effect from the 1st April next, military 
and political expenditure at Aden will be home by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, with a fixed annual contribution from Indian revenues. His 
Majesty's Government have already been in political control for the past 
ten years. 

The administrative control of the civil affairs of the settlement (which 
is and will continue to be part of British India) will remain with the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

(c) No. 



RESOLUTION RE CONTROL OF THE CRAZE FOR MEDICINAL 

DRUGS. 

The HoNorRABLB Sir HAROON JAFFER -(Bombay Presidency : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I have the greatest pleasure in moving the follow- 
ing Eesolution : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to urge all Pro- 
vincial Governments to take immediate measures to control the craze for medicinal 
drugs by legislation for the standardisation of the preparation and sale of such 

drugs. 

Sir, at the outset, I desire to make it known that I do not intend in 
this Resolution to interfere directly with the provincial control over the 
ordinary narcotic drugs, such as opium, for much as 1 would like to see 
a more rigid control over the sale and distribution of these narcotics, 
I realist' that it is a matter directly connected with the excise revenue 
and also that the excise policy is a transferred subject. Personally I am all 
in favour of a complete reversal of the official attitude towards the indis- 
criminate sale of narcotic drugs; but I fear I must restrain myself in that 
direction. 

Sir, my aim in bringing forward this Resolution is not so much to 
attempt to lay down any definite policy or to outline any definite scheme 
to carrv out niy desire for a reformation; instead, I desire to bring once 
more into the limelight the grave dangers fast becoming apparent all over 
India by the indiscriminate use of drugs b} doctors in their prescriptions. 
Lest it should be imagined that I am a mere la\man speaking of that 
about which T know but little, T have no hesitation in referring to the 
very serious allegations along this line made at the Indian Science Congress 
held at Lahore recently ancl the grave warnings that were uttered by ex- 
perts. At this gathering of medical scientists the drug craze in India and 
th(' tendency for it to reach dangerous proportions were very fully dis- 
cussed. and at the end of the discussion it was unanimoiisly agreed that 
some (‘ontrol was urgently needed. It is not for me to outline just how 
this control should be brought about, and so I desire inerely to bring to 
the notice^ of Government the two main causes of the trouble and urge 
that detailed inquiry be made into the methods to be devised io stave ofif 
(he threatened catastrophe. 

Sir, according to those who have made a special study of this subject, 
th<^ gi'neral knowledge of disease has undergone a great change in India 
during the past half century, and is now emerging from the empirical stage 
to that where it is based on an accurate foundation of physiology and 
chemistry, not to mention aetiology and pathogenesis. Yet, despite this 
increased knowledge and all that might result from it, it is an unfortunate 
fact that the non-eriticnl and indiscriminate use of drugs is still very 
prevalent, probably because of the faith retained in the efficacy of many 
Aviirvedic remedies of a past age. I am not in any way decrying the 
careful use of these latter remedies, because I have in the past "strongly 
urged the formation of Ayurvedic research laboratories and clinics; but I 
wish to point out that there is a danger in too rigid a dependence upon 
those empirical remedies of long ago without due regard to our present 
increased knowledge. 

What I am particularly referring to is the great temptation there is to- 
day for doctors to prescribe what are professionally termed, "shot-gun” 
prescriptions, as well as to advise patients to use all kinds of novelties 

( 515 ) 
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introduced so frequent!} on to the drug market, only in many cases to 
survive a very short period. I would even go further still in my denuncia- 
tion and declare that there is danger in the increased advocacy by certain 
of the medical profession ot proprietary medicines the composition of which 
is not known and different kinds of patent foods when more simple reme- 
dies would do just as well. At the Science Congress to which I have 
already referred, t\^hen this matter came up for discussion, stress was also 
laid on the man} kinds of digestive ferments and glandular products which 
are frequently inactive, especially in India w^here proteins are so liable 
to decomposition. I readily agree that there is a certain amount of glamour 
about taking a powder which is advertised to abolish all the imps of in- 
digestion or which staves off old age for another half a century, but there 
is not alwa}^ thp happy ending to these experiments. Similarly, in India 
as in other countries, there is a growing demand among the general lay 
public for the injection of many different sorts of serums and \accines, as 
well as an increasing craze for the administration of drugs by the intra- 
venous or intramuscular routes, and it would almost seem that the idea 
has gained ground even amongst medical men that drugs are only really 
effective' w^hen given in this w^a\ . I have not yet heard of aru case in 
India where the monkey gland has been grafted on to an old person to 
make him as frisky as a full-blooded boy, but T presume it is possible that 
many enthusiasts getting on in years have at least made inquiries about 
it based on what they have read of so-called successful graftings in the 
West. 


Sir, in a nutshell it must be said that amongst both medical men and 
the lay public it does not seem to be realised that in addition to a large 
number of useful and potent drugs there must be a vast number of the 
other kind on the market whose claims have never been properly demon- 
strated and which are prepared merely to put money into the pockets of 
the manufacturers. As one expert recently said : 


Every mail from Europe brings to the practitioner in India a number of new 
drugs for which the chief evidence of efficiency depends upon their trial m a few 
cases of a particular disease treated mostly by individuals who are not trained investi- 
gators. The majonty of theee so-called remedies have a very short life but duriL 
this period they often enjoy a rich harvest of patronage; they are, however useless* 
iralt^gooY”"®"^* frequently try them on many of their patients without doing the 


Sir I might perhaps emphasise just here, that I am not launching 
out m this speech into a sweeping condemnation of the medical profession! 
for which I have the highest respect and regard. But I feel that in India 
where there are so many unqualified, or only partly qualified and verv 
mexpenenced doctors practising a very rigid control should be exercised, 

tlmt the drug habit can readily be contracted from 
toe habitual taking of certam patent medicines, powders, and so-called 
tonics. I do not wish any member of the medical profession to take excep- 
tion to these remarks on the drug craze and the part being plaved by some 
di^tors m mcreasmg that craze, for the cap must be worn only bv those 
whom it fits As I sa,id m my opening remarks, to control this evil will 
be a very difficult problem, and that is why I, as a lavman. have refrai^d 
hom puttmg forward any concrete suggestions or cut-and-dried plan but 
have advocated a careful investigation by the different Provincial -Govern- 
ments into the ways and means bv which mf^bject can be attained. Such'. 
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quiry. 

And in order to show that I am not taking a narrow or unbacked posi- 
tion, I would quote once more from the discussion at the Science Congress. 

“ There is also a tendency among practitioners to overdose their patients with drugs, 
which means that an enormous amount of money is wasted on medicines. The public 
in this country, more than anywhere else, have a child-like faith in medicines to 
cure all their ills, and judge the efficacy of a treatment hy the number of medicines 
prescribed. Medical piacf itioners arc often too compliant in satisfying this desire 
and sometimes even encourage it It also frequently happens that a practitioner seeks 
new drugs because he has lost confidence in the old ones. This is due to the fact that 
a large number of drugs which appear for sale on the market in this country have 
not always the therapputic actiMty uhich they are alleged to have. The factor 
ot climate is of great importance: the Ingh atniospherif temperature combined with a 
high degree of humidity produces deterioiation of dings during storage.” 
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nation, however, must Ic conrlueted, if possible, with the ready 
of the medical profession, but if the very rigid professional 
of the medical firaternitv comes in the way of giving this assist- 
obstacle must on no account be permitted to prevent the m- 


Sir, 1 admit that it will be a diliieiilt problem to deal with this phase 
of the subject, but T submit that there should be absolutely no difficulty 
in seeing that the drugs and drug preparations manufactured in this 
count r\ are subject to Government control to see that the quality of the 
preparation is at least up to the standard laid dovii in tlie pharjnacopooia. 
There are many cases in which the local drug is absolutely useless, being 
inactive, not io mention the frequent use of inferior drugs which are 
often adulterated as well. The medical men also sa;; that some pre- 
parations which can only be assayed by biological methods are put on the 
market ithout their potency ever having been tested, and boosted up 
by a number of so-caJlod unsolicited testimonials from non-existent in- 
dividuals. 


I urge that the situation as I have pointed it to-dav is no unimportant 
one and no transient one. The longer we leave it unattended, the more 
dangerous it will become and the more difficult to stem. All roimd the 
world there is a long trail of human miser\^ and suffering due to the indis- 
criminate use of drugs, ostensibly as medicines but actually as narcotics 
and intoxicants. I have no hesitation in saying in this Honourable House 
that the drug problem has come to stay — until it is solved. I know we 
cannot solve it in a day, or in a year; but we must at least make a start- 
to solve it. Moreover, like all problems affecting human life and welfare, 
it is not going to be solved by any small coterie of experts behind closed 
doors. It must be solved in the open, and the sooner we let the drug 
purveyors see thi^, the sooner will ouii? task become easy. The whole 
question must be studied from even point of view. No single set of dogmas 
will ever prevail. The facts as they are, unperverted by any propaganda, 
must be proclaimed, or else, as long as only a part is known or heeded, the- 
drug menace will rise and rise again and not lie down,. I admit that at 
present the demand must have its supply, but the least we can do is to 
see that that supply is as safe and as pure as possible. Drugs at the best 
of times are not permanently good for the system ; but when those drugs 
are themselves adulterated or lifeless or impure, then the medicine taken 
as a remedy becomes a poison both to body and mind. And when we have 
controlled the supply, then we can turn our attention in full to a reduc- 
tion of the demand, ever remembering how^ever that an over-production 
alw^ays means a consequent increase of the evil. 
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I therefore commend my Kesoiution to this Honourable House, Sir, 
and bespeak for it the cordial support of the principles 1 have so humbly 
endeavoured to lay down and of the fight that must be waged against the 
threatened dangers to the people of this country. We are all aware of the 
grip "which opium and other narcotics have on the illiterate masses ot this 
land ; surely we cannot afford to allow drugs of a more dangerous character 
to be recommended to the more intelligent middle classes in the guise of 
friends only to find that the friend was an enemy and that the remedy 
was only an aggra^ation of the disease or the originator of a still more 
serious malady. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) Sir, we are all indebted to our friend the 
Honourable Sir.Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer for bringing up this important 
matter before this Council. I am not a medical man and cannot profess 
to speak on this question with any authority, but there is no doubt that 
during the last few years large quantities of deleterious drugs are dis- 
seminated broadcast throughout the country. 1 am not prepared to go to 
the extent of my friend Sir Ebrahiin Haroon Jaffer and say that these drugs 
have been used b} medical practitioners often with indiscrimination. That 
must be left to the medical profession to decide. But there is no doubt 
that some measure of control bv Government is necessary to check the 
spreading and diffusion of doubtful preparations. There a're various systems 
of medicines in the country with which nobody desires to inteirfere. But 
at the same time it must be acknowledged that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to see that these deleterious and poisonous stuffs are not indiscrimi- 
nateh diffused without some sort of control by Provincial Governments. 
I must state — and T am certain my Honourable colleagues will agree — that 
in a matter like this it will be very difficult to exercise rigid control If 
rigid control is exercised it might to a certain measure interfere with the 
ordinary work and occupations of many people and it might also unduly 
interfere with the work of the medical profession. At the same time we 
agree that something should be done in the matter. As I understand 
from the speech of niv Honourable friend Sir Ebrahira Haroon Jaffer, his 
real object is that Government should take some steps tow'^ards y)re- 
venting the indiscriminate use of many unknown medicines and also 
measures for the standardisation of preparation and sale of these medicines 
But unfortunately, this Resolution has not been very happily worded. The 
Puesolution asks the Government to take immediate measures to control 
the cra/t' for medicinal drugs. Now, there are two matters embodied in 
this Resolution In rny opinion, it is impossible for Government to take 
immediate measures, and in the second place, I think it is also impossible 
to control the craze for medicinal drngs. How and what authority is to 
determine wRat is the nature of the craze and what is the volume and extent 
of that craze? I quite sympathise with the Honourable Mover of the 
Resolution that some sort of action is essentially necessary for preventing 
the indiscriminate use of some of these medicines, and T think that the 
Council ought to extend its sympathy to the Honourable Mover's Resolu- 
tion to that extent only. I am not prepared to go further than that and 
I would, therefore, with your permission move an amendment to this 
Resolution in the following terms: 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor general in Council to urge all Pro- 
vincial Governments to take such steps as may be possible to control the indiscriminate 
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•■use of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardisation of the preparation and 
for the sale of such drugs.’* 

If my amendment is accepted it will place all Provincial Governments in a 
position to examine the question from all points of view and to adopt such 
measures as may be possible to control the indiscriminate use of medicinal 
drugs. I do not feel justified to accept the Honourable Mover’s Besolu- 
tion as it stands and I hope that, as we are all in sympathy with the object 
which he has in view and which he has expressed in the course of his 
-speech he will agree to accept my amendment: 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following he substituted : 

‘ Tins Council recommends to the Co\ernor Ceneral in Council to urge all 
Provincial Governments to take such steps as may he possible to control 
the indisonminate use of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standard- 
isation of the preparation and for the sale of such drugs 

The Honourable Kao Sahib Dr. U. KAMA KAU (Madras: Non- 
Miihammndau) : Mr. President, when T rt‘ad the terms of the Kesolution, 

1 iniderstoorl the phrase “ to control the craze for medicinal drugs ” to 
mean such drug habits as opium, morphia, cocaine, bhang, ganja and other 
thin^rs, but from tlu' speech of the Honourable Mover, 1 see that he does 
not mean to intei^ferc* with the craze for such drugs, but he has made an 
utter condemnation against •doctors for no reason whatsoever. 

The Honour \bte Sir HAKOON JAEFEK : T hav(‘ not condemned 
them I refer my Honourabh' friend to my speech. 

Ttfe Honour \blk Kao Sahib Dr. IT KAMA KAU : In his speech he spoke 
above the indiscriminate use of drugs by dfX'tors ”. I am (‘xtremei} sorry 
to find that he knows nothing about doctors and their work. Unfortunately, 
this is not the jilacc where we shall be in a position to discuss how doctors 
must tnait their patients, what medicine they are to prescribe and generally 
bow^ tluy ar(' to behave This is not the place for it; the place is else- 
wliere. Bui, Sir, to C(Rue to this Honourable House and accuse doctors 
of using drugs indiscriminattdy, T would call it nonsense and a libel. 

Sir, doctors— I m\self am a doctor for the last 30 years, and here is 
inv Honourable colleague, the Director General of 11 h' Indian Medical 
Service, who controls the whole medical profession in India and he will 
bear t(‘stin^ony to it — doctors use medicine to prevent disease or cure 
disease, and they do nothing beyond that. There may be a dishonourable 
exception to the rule : there might he a doctor who might make money by 
prescribing morphia, cocaine and opium. If my Honourable friend had said 
that the use of narcotic drugs ought to he put an end to. I would have 
supported him. So far as opium and morphia are concerned, Government 
are taking evorv^ sort of precaution. Tliey are taking the precaution of 
preventing doctors from prescribing drugs, whereas the man in the street 
can get a tola of opium without any control w^hatsoever. Government are 
so careful about doctors and doctors do not misuse the narcotic drugs. To 
say that doctors prescribe patent medicines for patients — ^I do not think 
that any doctor, so far as I know, who is qualified, prescribes patent medi- 
cines for patients. On the other hand, it will pajjfhe doctor to prescribe 
his own prescriptions instead of patent medieinesT^ By prescribing patent 
medicines he will not get more than a fgw annas. W’^heireas by prescribing 
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hib own prescription he will certainly make more money. So, from his 
own standpoint, apart from the standpoint of the patient or the illness, 
the doctor is the last person to prescribe patent medicines. If at all some 
doctors prescribe patent medicmes, they prescribe those patent medicines 
which have been accepted by the profession as the best, and which give 
their composition on the label. Only such standard patent medicines as 
are accepted by ihe profession as a whole are generally prescribed. But 
generally such patent medicines are very few and very few doctors prescribe 
such patent medicmes and on that account a patient can never get into 
the habit of drugs. 

My Honourable friend spoke of scrum vaccines and things like that, i 
submit that this is not the place to bring up all those things; the place is 
elsewhere. He is no authority to talk on these drugs, serum and others, 
and things lil^e intramuscular iniection and intravenous injection, and if 
I were ti> explain them it would take not less than three hours. Sir, the 
craze for patent medicines is not because of doctors It is because 
numeroiN advertisements appear in the papers, not only the Indian papers 
but also the English and other papers, in which the patent medicines are 
advertised to cure every illness on the face of the earth. If my Honourable 
friend had moved a Resolution to prevent these patent medicines from 
being advertised in India 1 could understand it or if he had said that 
advertisements must not appear in the papers*" regarding patent medicines, 
I would have entirely supported him Or if he had moved that there 
should be no importation of patent medicines from foreign countries to 
India, I would have entirel} supported him. But to say that doctors are 
using drugs or patent medicines indiscriminately and they must be pre- 
vented from prescribing, is something which is beyond my comprehension, 
and no Government, however, capable it may be, will be in a position to 
prevent it. The doctor has got a licence to prescribe drugs. He has got 
a licence to make a patient unconscious, he has got a licence to prescribe 
poison, and no Government can prevent him from prescribing a patent 
medicine to the patient. As for the monkey gland, I shall leave it to 
my Honourable friend and others who advocate it, but we in India have 
nothing to do with monkey glands. As lor patent medicines and proprie- 
tar\’ foods, some of them are good and some of them are not, and those 
which are good are generally prescribed. Again, it is those people who 
read newspaper advertisements that use patent medicmes. So, until and 
unless the Government have some control over these patent medicine 
advertisements, no amount of Resolutions passed in the Council will have 
any effect whatsoever. 

Then, agMan, ii is said that drugs prepared locally must be standardised. 

I do not know whnt the Honourable Member meant by that. If he means 
that every drug I hat is prepared here must be examined by the Chemical 
Examiner and certified to be of proper standard, I agree, or that the drugs 
must be prepared iccording to the British or Indian Pharmacopoeia, I agree. 
Every drug that is sold by an allopathic chemist is prepared according to 
the British or Indian Pharmacopoeia and no chemist will prepare any drug 
for the use of his patients in anv other way. My Honourable friend further 
said that deleterious drugs are distributed all over the place. It is ilot 
done bv the doctors. People who prepare patent medicines advertise 
them for their own benefit and distribute* Ithem all over the country. If 
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lie wants that Government should prevent that, 1 entirely agree with him. 

I do not know whether this Council will approve of any of the conditions 
which iire laid down in this Eesolution. So, I stirougly appeal to the 
House to throw out this Eesolution without any consideration whatsoever. 

The Honourable Major-General T- H. SYMONS (Director General, 
Indian Medical Service) : Sir, I hove to thank the Honourable the Mover 
of this Eesolution for making my task easy to-day by eliminating from 
the discussion any reference to narcotic drugs, and 1 presume he considers 
that they are sufficiently safeguarded by the Provincial Excise Acts. The 
Eesolution to control the craze for medicinal drugs comes down to the 
question of two conditions. The first part of the Honourable Mover's 
speech was connected principally with drugs, the taking of drugs and the 
relations of the patient with the doctor. The second part of his speech 
was confined to askiuig Government to exercise some control over the 
prejiaration of drugs in India To this Eesolution an amendment has 
been made by m3 Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, and in that 
amendment he has, if I may sav so, made my task easy, by enlarging 
up(m the lattcT y)art of the amendment with which, personally speaking, 

I am in sympath3 , namely, that there should be some control exercised 
either b''' th(‘ Gentral Government or by the Provincial Govern- 
nifiits over drugs which are manufactured m India. The rest 

of the* ^y)eech mad(‘ ly the Honourable Mover, namely, the question 
of giving drugs to y)atients and their relations with the doctor, has 
been expounded b} my Honourable friend Dr Kama Eau, and I think 
I am safe in leaving Iht^ honour of the profession in his hands* I 
am sure the Honourable ]\Io\er will realise on due consideration that it 
is impossible for Government to interfere between the patient .ind the 
doctor. If they attempted to do such a thing, Government would step 
in, — wffiere angels fear to tread. The Honourable Mover told us that 
there is a tendency in these da}s to put on the market — I use his words — 
boosted up’' serums, vaccines, etc , throughout the country, even when 
they have not been thoroughlv examined, even when their contents have 
not been thoroughly analysed, and even when the medical man does 
not understand the possible or the subsequent effect of them* I do not 
wish to twit him, but if I remember aright, it was only two days ago when 
he recommended to this House that the Government should spend large 
sums of nionev in putting in the hands of certain patients a serum for 
which certain claims have been made, and which serum is to prevent or 
to cure the disease he mentioned. It may surprise him to hear that 
that serum, as far as the medical profession generally, specially in Great 
Britain, is concerned, is not accepted so readily as the Honourable Mover 
made out- In the first place, I think, — I am speaking subject to correc- 
tion, — I am informed that even at the present moment that serum is 
more or less a semi-secret preparation, that it has been impossible to get 
hold of it and examine it thoroughly, so that one would hesitate, before 
one recommends such a serum being placed in the hands of a doctor, who* 
does not understand the effects of it on the patient. To enlarge on this 
point, I may mention a case in connection with a particular disease where 
a professor at Oxford some years ago found that a certain preparation when 
administered had a much better effect, — I won't say cure, — than any other 
preparations that we knew of at the time. So careful was he that this 
preparation should not get into the hands of the ordinan^ professional men, 
— I may be excused for using the word, — ^that he decided to send that 
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preparation to only one iiibtitution in India, and that institution. 1 am 
glad to say, was MadanapaJie, So that before we can place these serums 
and these drugs in the hands of the ordinary medical men, one has to 
be very ver}- careful and make sure of the preparation, its composition, and 
its effects- The LHonourablc Mover speaks also of vhat he calls “shot-gun” 
prescriptions. 1 presume he meant “firing into the frown” and thereby 
accused, I take it, medical men of putting in a large number of ingredients 
in their prescriptions hoping that one would hit the mark. Well, I 
must say that 1 have seen jirescriptions of that nature- We have all 
seen them- But there again, it is the doctors who are driven to w'rite 
these long prescriptions, because of the fancies of the patient. Patients 
as a rule are under the impression that the\ are not goinj:! to get w'ell 
unless there are a large number of medicines put in the prescription, and 
it will take us a long time to remove this impression. I may say that 
I have been for thirt\ AC‘ars trving to knock that idea out of their head, 
and 1 have not yet succeeded, — I do not think 1 will — and if the ordi- 
nary medical man in private practice is going to sot up a standard for 
himself and for his patients and sa;\s that one drug, or two or three drugs 
w'ould be enough in a prescription, the- chances are that lie wall soon 
become unpopular, he wdlJ lose his practice and his patients will go else- 
where. Therefore, although I disagree wuth this method of treating patients, 
my sympathies to a certain extent are wdth the medical man. 

Now*, in order to show that Government, and especially l&ome of the 
Provincial Governments, have made an attempt to prevent prescribing a 
large number of drugs, T may inform the 'House that the Madras Gov- 
ernment two \ears ago appointed a Committee to inquire into, and to draw 
up a plan or sehediik' of the (lrng.s w’hieh are considered to be absolut'dv 
n'ecessaiw for running dispemsaries and mofussil hfvspitals- 1 ma\ sav, 
Sir, that this Committee found on inspection that C( I’tain dispensari^c 
contained some drugs, of which 1 had nevcT lieard rrn^elf and wdiicli were 
verv exj)ensivt'. This Committee, wdiich consisted of three* morlic'al men m 
the Madras Presidejic) , reconiuK^nded that the number of drug^ to be 
supplied to these dispensaries-;, should he re'dneed, and w^e wore able to 
ciii down our drugs by ono-half if not more. 1 know^ that has been follow ed 
b\ another Provincial Government, So ihere has been some attempt h\ 
Government to discriminate and aBo to limit tlu* amount of driu'.s which 
was prescribed- As regards the other special drugs w'hich he namtioned, 
namel;s , monkey gland grafting and serum in-jection. T think this is not the 
place eitluT to deciw their demerits or to ])raise their merits- So that 
I am sure the Honourable Member wdll see that it is a v(‘rv difficult 
thing for Government to step in botw'cen the patient and the doctor 
as regards the craze for drugs- On the other hand, as regards Govem- 
ment — either the Central Government or tin* Provincial Government — de- 
' manding a standard for drugs manufactured in India, there T am with him- 
One knows that there are certain factories existing) at the present moment, 
especially in the norlh and south, where drugs are being manufactured 
and are being put on the market: and T w^ould be pretty safe. in saying 
that; if th-ey^ were analysed, they w’ould not come up to the standard whifch 
they profess; thereby committing tw^o evils, first, letting the patient down 
inasmuQh as he is only getting 25 or 80 per c-ent- of the drug he 
thinks 'he is ^ettfcg. and at the same time letting the doctor 
down inasmuch as the doctor will be ^ving the wrong dose and perhaps- 
" wondering why the patient does not improve, and incidentally Western 
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medicine gets into bad repute. In Great Britain and in America there 
exist Acts which control the standard of drugs manufactured- May I 
deal with America first? The law in America particularly, I may say, 
deals with all these proprietary drugs- There are other drugs like the 
ordinary' drugs found in the British Pharmacopoeia which fully satisfy a 
certain standard and as such are recognised, but there are a large number 
of proprietary drugs especially in America, and these in the interests of 
the public are safeguarded by what is called the Food and Drugs Act. 
Also there is what is called the Council Pharmacy of the American Drugs 
Association, which puts forward the truth as regards new preparations. 

It investigates all put upon the market and publishes annually a publi- 
cation wdiich is called “New’ and Old Non-official Remedies”. In Great 
Britain we have wdiat is called the Therapeutic Act. But unfortunately 
the terms of that Act are not nearly as comprehensive as the Food and 
Drugs Act of America. The Therapeutic Act deals with biological pro- 
ducts, such as toxins and serums and digestive ferments, glandular pro- 
ducts and insulin- Now^ in India there are no safeguards against the 
manufacturing, advertising and selling of these patent drugs. You have 
bfc'en given to understand from the earl} part of my remarks that there 
are man\ firms in India putting on the market drugs in uncertain pro- 
portiorn inasmuch as th(‘y have not been standardised in India anj no 
one (*xcc])t the manufacturer know’s their correct composition. There- 
fore, I am with the Honourable the Mover of the amendment when he 
sa>s that it is desirable that some steps should be taken whereby drugs 
manufactured in India should be standardised in some form or other. And 
I am therefore in favour of the amendment proposed w’hich I will read, if 
I may. namely : 

Thnt tins Council lecommends to the Governor General in Council to urge all 
Provincial Governments to take such steps as may he possible to control the mdis- 
(Timiimte use of medicMnal drugs and ti» legislate for tlie standardisation of the pre- 
paration tind tor the sale of such drugs.’" 

\\ luftlier such legislation would e\entuall\ become centralised, or w’hether 
it be ju-o\ ineialisod, I cannot at the present moment. All I can promise 
that the Ontrai (i()\ errirnent would get into communication with the 
Proxiiicial ( hn ernnnmts, consult them and tr\ and arrive at some method 
w’herebv such legislation could be effected. 

Thk HoxorRVDLE Mr P. C- DESIKA CHiVRI (Burma: General): Sir, 

I am not a medical man and mx ohlx justification in speaking on this 
Th‘S(>lution is that both the Resolution and the amendment do not take 
into aeeoiiiit the mischiei that wall be done to both the Ayurvedic and 
the Gnani systems of medicine if either the amendment or the original 
Resolution is adopted- Sir, we kniyxv the adoption of a Resolution of this 
kind W’oiild pive the power for mischief to those people who are in favour 
of the allopathic system — in fact it would be those people wffio would 
have to say wdiat drugs are necessary and proper and what drugs are not 
proper. In these circumstances, you are practically empow^ering the ad- 
vocates of one system of medicine to effectively kill the other systems of 
medicine, because the allopathic doctors would not be in a position to 
know wffiat the Unani and the Ayurvedic drugs contain, and it will not be 
possible for them to learn the composition of those drugs even with the 
aid of expert advice as they would be in a worse position than the lay- 
man to find out the efficacy of the Ayurvedic and the Unani cures- They 
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have got a natural bias and ibis natural bias will ver> greatly lend to 
put out of the market all Unani and Ayurvedic preparations. After all, 
it is admitted that tlu se allopathic doctors are not quite numerous or ade- 
quate for the needs of the country and we find all over India and in 
Burma these indigenous systems of medicine doing very useful work with 
the masses of the population, and it is not possible to replace those people 
in the near future by allopathic doctors because it is not possible to find 
the funds nor is it possible to have as large a number of men as is 
necessary to gi\e efficient medical aid to the masses of the population 
all over India and Burma- 

With these words, Sir, I oppose the original Eesolution as well as 
the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir HAEOON J AFFEE : Sir, I thank the Surgeon 
Greneral for the speech he has mad(‘ and the sympathy he has shown 
with my Eesolution- As n'gards the speech of my friend, Dr. Eama 
Eau, if he has understood that iny Eesolution included opium, then this 
Eesolution would not have been on the agenda to-day, because he must 
know that opium is Excise which is a transferred subject- I have clearly 
mentioned in my speech that I am not launching any condemnation against 
the profession at all- (The Honourable Bao Sahib Dr. IJ. Bama Bau : 
“You have condemned them.“) It is meant to be against the inex- 
perienced and partly-qualified doctors, and if such doctors are displeased 
with my remarks then it appears that the cap fits them; therefore I am 
really sorry for them. 

As regards doctors using drugs indiscriminate]} , if my friend had seen 

XT proceedings of the Medical Eeseareh Section of the Indian 

12 ^ oox. g(.ience Congress which was held at Lahore, he vould have 
found that the President himself, in his presidential address, has stated 

that some doctors use medicinal drugs indiscriminately. 

' % 

The Honourable Eao Sahib Dr. D- EAMA EAU : He is not the 
authority to say so- 

The Honourable Sir HAEOON J AFFEE. 1 have never been against 
the real Ayurvedic drugs; on the contrary, I have always supported them. 
To cut the matter short, Sir, I am prepared to accept the amendment 
moved by my friend the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and I hope 
the Council will pass it- 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT • The original question was : 

That the following Resolution be ^dopt^d, namely * 

‘ This CojTicil recommends to the Governor General in Council to urge all 
ProMiuial Governments to take immediate measures to control the craze 
for medicinal drugs by legislation for the standardisation of the prepara- 
tion and sale of such drugs 

^ Since whidb an amendment has been moved : 

That for tlie original Resolution the following he substituted, namely : 

* This Couneil recommends to the Governor General in Council to urge all 
Provincial Governments to take such steps as may be possible to control 
the use of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardi- 

sation of the preparation and for the sale nf such drags ^ *' 
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The question I have to put is that thtt amendment be made* 

The motion was adopted* 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is that the amend- 
ed Resolution be adopted. 

The motion was adoptc^d* 


RESOLUTION RE AMENDMENT OE THE INDIAN FOREST ACT, 

1878. 

The Honourable Mr. ANUGRAHA NARAYAN SIN!^ (Bihar and 
Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the Resolution that stands 
in my name and that runs as follows : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that h© may b© 
pleased Ui appoint a committee to examine Act VII of 187B and other cognate Acts 
with a view to suggesting such revision tliereof as may have become necessary.*’ 

Sir, the object of my Resolution is very simple. The other day when 
the Forest Bill was under consideration in this House certain objections 
were raised as to the provisions of the Act. Act VII of 1878 is nothing 
else but the Indian Forest Act. It was passed in 1878. Nearly half a 
century has gone h} and no serious change's have been introduced in the 
main provisions of this Act So, w^hen the Poorest Bill was under consi- 
deration certain changes were proposed to be introduced in the miain pro- 
visions of the existing Act. It was then stated that the Forest Bill was 
merely a consolidating Bill and it did not seek to change any of the 
existing provisions of the Act and that therefore those amendments were 
not in order. It was then suggested that if a Resolution was moved on 
the subject the Government will consider the desirability of introducing 
changes in the Act which may be considered necessary. In pursuance of 
that suggestion I have tabled this Resolution and I believe that the Honour- 
able Members will find no difficulty in accepting this humble request of 
mine. 

It is perhaps not known to Honourable Members here that the working 
oi this Act has been causing great hardship to various members of the 
public in the neighbourhood of which this Act is being applied. Only 
recently this Ac t has been applied to two districts in my own constituency 
which has resulted in considerable hardship to the residents of that place. 
It was pointed out then that some of the provisions of this Act are so 
drastic that immediate notice ought to be taken thereof so that ttie objec- 
tionable features tnay be removed. It was suggested that the Act works 
^eat hardship in the case of those who are not familiar with the various 
intricacies of law inasmuch as their rights are taken away without proper 
notice being given to them. I may refer to certain sections of the Act 
as they exist and make my comments to show that these sections ought to 
be immediately revised. The Honourable Members of this House may 
be aware that under section 8, the Government is empowered to constitute 
any forest land or waste land into a reserve forest with the consequence 
that all rights which may accrue in those lands cease to accrue from the 
moment the Government publishes its notifica.tion in the local ofiftckl 
Gazette. 1?hen the Government appoints a Forest Officer. This Forest 
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Officer is authorised to notify the villages and tcuns in the neighbourhood 
of that forest land which is intended to be declared a reserve forest to 
the effect that any claim which exists in the population of those towns 
and villages should be preferred before the Porest Officer You tnow. 
Sir, that section 6 says that such notification will be issued to towns and 
villages and not to the residents of those towns and villages, so much so 
that these notifications are insufficiently distributed and many of the 
residents of these localities never know anything about it. Generally three 
months’ time is allowed for preferring claims. If any of the residents 
does not choose to prefer any claim either through ignorance or for any 
other reason the effect of this omission on their part is that they cease 
to have all rights which must have accrued to them from time imme- 
morial, which they may have been in enjoyment of for ages long gone by. 
This omission on the part of these villagers to prefer a claim before the 
.Forest Officer within a prescribed time entails such great hardship upon 
them as to extinguish all their existing rights in those forest lands which 
they have been enjoying from time immemorial. Sir, that is a very serious 
defect in the Act. They have got no right of appeal to a higher authority 
as to this deprivation of their rights. They must content themselves with 
their lot and leave the matter as it is Probably the Honourable Members 
of this House do not realise what difficulty the villagers are put to on 
account of this drastic provision of the Act. Then if they choose to make 
their claims to the Forest Officer, what happens next? It is entirely 
within the authority of the Forest Officer to admit their claims or reject- 
tbem. They have no doubt got the right of appeal to an officer who is 
appointed for that purpose, but you must remember that that officer is 
none else than another executive officer to whom the appeal is taken from 
the decision of the Forest Officer. One executive officer sitting in judgment 
upon another executive officer is not likely to inspire confidence in the 
people. We know vei*} well that we are eminently satisfied with the 
judgment of the High Court and the judicial officers, but we have not 
got that amount of faith in the judgment of the executive officers where 
our rights are involved. We know in some cases the executive officers 
themselves are interested in these rights and it is not possible for them 
to do justice to the claims of other people in those matters in which they 
themselves are interested. For this reason ft is very necessary that a 
revision ought to be undertaken of the existing provisions of the Act. The 
♦Madras Act, as it exists at present, has^very many salutary provisions in 
it. From the decision of the Settlement Officer or the Forest Officer a 
party has a right to take the matter in appeal to the judicial officers and 
from their decision another appeal lies to the High Court. If this provi- 
sion is extended to other parts of the country, ft will certainly be greatly 
appreciated. There are other defects also in this Act, I do not propose 
to take the House at length into those sections of the Act. since my purpose 
is only to convince the House of the desirability of examining it with a 
vi^w to removing all those defects which admittedly exist in the present 
enaot^nent. I believe there will be no difficultv on the part of this House 
in acceding to this humble request of mine. With these few words I com- 
mend the Resolution to your acceptance. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Resolution moved : 

** This Council raconmieBds to the Governor General in Council that be may foe 
pleased to appoint ^ pORimittee to examine Act VIl pf 1878 and other cognate Acts 
with a view to suggesimg such revision thereDf as Hay have become necessary.^* 
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The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADA;6H0Y (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : I have an amendment standing in my name. 
>On further consideration I have thought it necessary to drop a few 
words from my amendment with your permission. 1 want in the 
second line after the word Governments to drop the words 
“of the Provinces where the Indian Forest Act (Act VII of 1878) is in 
force This I do because the Forest Act contains a provision that the 
Governor General in Council may extend the provisions of this Act to 
other provinces to which it has not already been extended. At present 
this Act has not been extended to all the provinces in India, and I think 
it is advisable that the Local Governments of all the provinces should be 
consulted in the matter. In clause (a) also I wish to substitute the words 
“the Indian Forest Act, 1878“ for the words “the said Act“. 

Sir, we are all in deep sympathy with this Resolution, and we are 
all obliged to our Honourable friend. Mr. Sinha, for bringing forward this 
matter before the House. He has explained at some length the many 
defects existing in this Act. I do not wish to go over the same ground 
again, because only a week ago this question was fully discussed in this 
House and my Honourable friends, Sir Sankaran Nair and Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu, pointed out some of the most objectionable features of the exist- 
ing Act, the removal of which has my entire sympathy. This Act was 
passed as far back as 1878 and many of its provisions have now become 
obsolete, or, at any rate, they are not suitable to existing conditions. It 
is essentially necessary that a revision of this Act should be undertaken 
without any further delay. We are in agreement with the Honourable 
Mover of this Resolution to this extent that some of the hardships which 
are caused by the operation of the existing Act. should be immediately 
removed. But the Resolution of my Honourable friend is that a recom- 
mendation should be made to the Governor General in Council that he 
may be pleased to appoint la committee to examine the Act. I am afraid 
he has selected a wrong forum for the consideration and examination of 
this matter. The Central Government is constitutionally unable to enter- 
tain any such request, and the Honourable the Leader of the House has 
so often explained with great lucidity the position of the Central Ijovem- 
ment in this matter that it would be impossible for us to press this Beso* 
lution again for the consideration of Government as it stands. Only the 
other day he at great length explained in this Council the position of the 
Government of India when a Resolution about agricultural indebtedness 
a,nd the constitution of mortgage banks in India was moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. I do not therefore desire to take up 
the time of this Council by a repetition of those arguments. I will only 
say that this is not the right place where a Resolution of this character 
can be discussed and even less adopted. The Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which examined the Government of India Bill has laid down definite 
rules and instructions and in a matter of this nature the Central Govern- 
ment has been divested of its powers and authority. I will draw Honour- 
able Members* attention to those instructions as it will shorten the dis- 
‘cussion on this Resolution as well as the amendment : 


Over transferred anbieots the control of the Governor General in Council, and 
^thus of the Secretary of State in Council should be restricted in future within the 
narrowest r>os«ible linaits which will be defined by rules under aub-clause {S) of olimise 
1 of the Bill:” 

B 2 
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And in pursuance of this the Secretary of State has made the rules. 
They are as follows : 

The powers of supei intendence, direction and control under the Act or other- 
wise shall, in relation transferred subjects, be exercised only for the following; 
purposes^ 

* (1) to safeguard tht administration of central subjects; 

' (2) to decide qu^'stion.s arising between two provinces in cases where the pro- 

vinces concerried fail to arrive at any agreement; 

(3) to safeguard Imperial interests; and 

(4) to determine the position of the Government of India in respect of questions 

arising between India and other parts of the Empire 

My Honourable friend will observe that this Eesolntion does not come 
within the limitations prescribed in these rules, and therefore it is impos- 
fiibie for the Central Government to entertain this Kesolution as it stands. 
All the same we desire that this Act should be fully examined further 
without any delay and that those of its provisions which are not in con- 
sonance with existing conditions should be modifiod or substituted by other 
more suitable provisions. I therefore move my amendment. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following he substituted, namely : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that Local Govern- 
ments may he asked for their opinion as to — 

(a) whether the Indian Forest Act, 1878, needs any revision, and 

(fj) whether, in tne event of revision being decided on, the appointment of a 
committee would he the most suitable procedure for revising it 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : 8ir, I am in agreement with the amendment moved by 
Illy Honourable friend, Sir Maiieckji Dadabhoy, but at the same time,, 
I must miake it clear tihat I do not agree with any one of his reasons,, 
I do not agree with him when he says that this Council has only the 
rigiit to pass the Indian Forest Act in a consolidated form, but that it is 
not the proper forum for discussing the question of its revision. If any 
Council has got a right to do it, it is this Council which passed the Act. 
I have already said on a different occasion that to consolidate an Act is 
merely a process of scissors and gum. Acts which are as old as the hills 
are sometimes pieced together in the name of consolidation and the occa- 
sions are not availed of for revising them as they ought to be. I think 
this Conncil ought to have considered the question of revision also when 
it was consolidated. I did not agree with the Leader of the House then 
and I do not agree to-day with my Honourable friend, Sir Maneokji 
ISadabhoy, on the so-called constitutional aspect. The constitution^ 
aspect was unfortunately put forward many a time to evade the real issue. 
The Government of India, I am afraid, is very anxious to evade its res- 
ponsibility in many matters by raising the bogey of the conflict between 
the Central Government and the Local Govemmeiits. In matters in wM^h 
the Central Government ought really to move but on which they are not 
prepared to express themselves one way or the other, they seem to take 
shelter under the pretext that the matter is for the Provincial Governments 
and not for the Central Government. However, without agreeing with 
any of the reasons put forward by the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, 
I am able to support his amendment for other reasons. The present 
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Indian Forest Act applies only to five provinces, and a portion of a sixth 
province. There are other provinces to which it may be extended. Ther^*- 
fore, I agree that it is only the Local Governments which can really advise 
the Central Government as to what is the proper Act that is required 
for the administration of the forest laws in a particular locality. The Gov- 
'emment of India is not in a position to decide what revision this Act 
requires, because the Act, as it stands at present, applies only to Bombay, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces 
and a portion of the Punjab. There are the other provinces to which it 
•does not apply, and in which there are various local laws in opf.ratioii« 
Therefore, the proper procedure would be to ask the Local Governments 
to suggest what revision is required in the Act and also to consult them 
if a Committee is necessary to undertake the revision. Therefore, for 
these reasons which are entirely different from those advanced by the 
Honourable the Mover of the amendment. I support it. 

The Honourable Khan Baiiad^ur Sir MtIHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (Education, Health and Lands Member) : Sir, in this case 
^Iso, as in that of the Resolution which ^^as discussed a little while ago, 
my task has been consideraldy lightened. 1 would indeed have felt great 
hesitation to accept the Resolution as it original!} stood on the agenda, 
whatever my s\mpathies in favour of that Resolution inisTht have been, 
because of its exact wording But the amendment tb it has been moved 
by my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadablun has clarified the position 
to such an extent that, I think, I may safely sa\, I can raise no objection 
to it whatsoever I refrain from entering into a diseus-»ion at this stage 
of any of the provisions of the Act whieh need rt'vision. The Honourably 
the Mover of the Resolution has drawn the pointed attention of the House 
to certain provisions which he regards as highly objectionable, But I shall, 
as stated already, refrain from such temptation for inasmuch as it is now 
conceded that the question as to w'hether anv revision of the Act is necessary 
at all should Re referred to Local Governments and their opinions elicited, 
it is unnecessary at this stage to lay any emphasis on jiarticular provisions 
of the Act. 

One impression, how^ever, T think I ma} correct at once. I believe it 
has been said by everybody that this Act is as old as 1878, and that it has 
undergone no revision since. I may at once state for the information of 
Honourable Members that the Act has indeed undergone several revisions 
up to the year 1911. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, w^hile 
giving his blessings to the amendment that was tabled by my friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy. referred once more to the difference which has always 
^existed between me and himself as regards the constitutional position 
governing subjects w^hich come under the domain of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and he asked the question whether, if this Council had the authority 
to give its assent to the consolidation of the law^ relating to Forests, it had 
not the power to amend or alter the law^ if it felt that it was objectionable. 
The view that was expressed by the Honourable the Law Member the other 
^ay on this identical question, and the view^ that has often been expressed 
By me in this House on kindred questions mav well be recalled to mind. 
iSo far as the present Act is concerned, the Honourable the Ijaw Member 
said that it was not up to this House to alter or amend the law at the stage 
of consol^datbn. But now that we .have passed that stage and we are now 
considering my Honourable friend Ramadas Pantulu 's point of view th4t 
this House jfeais got tihe *righ.t to amend or alter the law\ I would invite his 
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attention to section 80A (2) of the Gov eminent of India Act. It is not tho 
opinicfflL of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, it is not an interpretation 
o¥ it by the Secretary of State, it is not a venture — some attempt on my 
part to interpret the expression of opinion of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, But in that Act, as my Honourable friend will find, it is statecB 
that it is open to the local Legislature of any province to repeal or alter in 
respect of that province any law made by any authority in British India, 
provided that in certain cases this can be done only with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : Does it mean that 
we cannot do it here,, Sir? Local Legislatures may also repeal or alter 
it. The section does not take away our power. 

The PloNouKABLE Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : Now, what J wanted to make sufficiently clear was that 
this provision was introduced in the Act for the purpose of enabling each 
Legislative Council to altcT an Act though it might not have been passed 
by the Legislative (’oiincil itself if it felt that its provisions militated against 
the requiremeuis of that particular area, because it is impossible for thie 
House to envisage the local conditions of every province and so alter the 
Act as to fit in with the requirements of each province. It would, therefore, 
mean that the Act will have to be so amplified as to codify separate provi- 
sions in it which would be of appiicalion to each and every province in 
India. Indeed, at the present moment tlie Act of 1878 does not apply to all’ 
the provinces in India. It does not applv to Madras; it does not apply tO‘ 
the Punjab ; it does not apply to Assam ; it does not apply to Ajmer- 
Merwara, and so on. Each of these provinces has got its own enactments. 
In spite of the fact that the Act of 1878 existed, and in spite of the fact 
that in that Act there was a specific provision giving power for its extension 
to any province or part of a province as the Governor General in Council 
may direct, these excepted provinces did nof ask for the extension of the 
provisions of this Act to their respective areas. But in the light of their 
own requirements they considered it necessary to pass their own laws* and 
those laws are now in force. Therefore, there is very great appropriateness 
in leaving to each Local Government and to each local Legislature to frame 
whrat laws' they think are necessary for their respective areas. There is, 
thus, nothing wrong in i.he statement which was made by my Honourable 
fpend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that this would be indeed a question for 
each Local Government and for each local Legislature to consider. I think. 
Sir, in response to the expression of opinion which mv Honourable friend 
the Law Member gave the other dav, that, if the Honourable Members 
of this House considered that thd' time had come for the revision of this 
ancient Act of 1878, it was open to them to move a Resolution, mv Honour- 
able friend Mr. Sinha has moved this Resolution and mv Honourable 
friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has brought forward a very appropriater 
amendment thereto. In these circumstances, T accept the amendment. 

ThB Honourable Mr. ANUGRAHA NARAYAN SINHA: Sir, without 
entering into a diistcUssion of the reasons adduced in favour of the amend- 
ment, I hasten to aoOept the amendment moved by the Honourable Sir 
Maneok|i Dadabhoy. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original question was : 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted, namely ; 

‘ This CJouncil recommends to the Governor General in Council that 

pleased to appoint a committee to examine Act VII of ipS and om 
cognate Acts with a view to suggesting such revision thereof as may na 
become necessary 

Since which an amendment has been moved as follows : 


“That for the original Resolutijij the following be substituted; namely: 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that Local Gov- 
ernments may be asked for their opinion as to— 

(of whether the Indian Forest Act, 1878, needs any revision, and 

(b) whether ip the event of revision being decided on, the appointment of a 
committ(je would be the most suitable procedure for revising it 

The question that T l^ave to put is that that substitution be made. 

The riioljou was adopted, , 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question then is that the’ 
amended Resolution be adopted. 


The rn(jti()n was adopted. 


RKSOLUTION PiK LEADERS OF INDIAN DELEOATIONB TO THB 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA \^Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madnn) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ 'Fhat this Council letommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint an 
Indian of suiUihle rank and qualifications to be the leader of the Delegation represent- 
ing India at the next session of the Assembly of the League of Nations and similarly 
a^ subsequent sessions thereof. ’’ 

I make no apology for bringing forward this Resolution once again. 1 
do BO because this Resolution raises an issue which is of great moment to 
the status of India in the Councils of the Empire, and I regard it as a duty 
to the countrv to bring it forward again and again until Government have 
been prevailed upon to accept the principle that^the head of the Indian 
Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva should be 
an Indian and thereby the wishes of this House and the country at large 
be respected. It is exactly three years since T first brought forward this 
Resolution. T moved it on the lOih March ]924. The Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Shaft was then the Law Member. He was most sympathetic 
to the Resolution T will quote two sentences from his speech : 

“ The Government of India fully recognise that the wish expressed in the Resolu- 
tion which has been movd by my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna is natural. . . . The 
Government of India fully recognise tha^ fact, and the House may rest assured that 
the proposal will receive the most careful cmisideration of the Government of India 
when the, time for appointment arrives.” 

On this assurance and at Sir Muhammad Shaft’s request, I withdrew nay 
Resolution. The time for making the appointment was only a few months 
later, in September. The head of the Delegation in 1924 was not an Indian, 
in 1925 it Was the same and I thought it was incumbent upon me tabling for- 
ward the Besolution a second time, which I did on the 17th February of 
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last year. Sir Muhammad Shah was no longer the Law Member. He was 
succeeded in that high ^position by our Honourable friend Mr. Das. Mr. 
Das in the course of his speech made the following remarks : 

“ All that I can say to him is that since he moved that Resolution in, I believe, 
March 1924, the Government have been giving very serious consideration to it, and 
I am afraid I am not in a position to-day to make any definite statement as to what 
the Government propose to do with reference to that Resolution, but the Government 
hope, this year at any rate, (that is, 1926), to be able to make an announcement before 
very long as to how far Government can give effect to the proposal at the next 
session of the Assembly. T can only repeat what my predecessor said on the last 
occasion in March 1924, that the Government recognise the wish, have the fullest 
lilympathy with the motion, and subject to what I have said as regards the constitutional 
position, they have every sympathy with the motion, and though I am not in a 
position now to accept the motion because, as I have said, it is still under very 
serious consideration and no definite decision has been arrived at, we do not propose 
from the point of. view of the Government to oppose that Resolution.’’ 

Oovernment did not oppose the Resolution and the Resolution was passed 
in February 1926. 

The announcement of the personnel of the Delegation was made on the 
1st of July, and again we w’ere disappointed. I happened to be in England 
at the time. On July 2nd, ihe London Times had an article. It con- 
demned the appointment of Sir William Vincent as the Leader, not from 
the point of view of this Resolution, but from an absolutely different point 
of view. The London Times found fault with the appointment because 
•during the four previous years the leadership was in the hands of such 
persons as Lord Hardinge of Penshurst (twice). Lord Chelmsford and Lord 
Willingdon. I addressed a leiter to the London Times which w^as published 
on July 21st and, with your permission, I propose to read the last para- 
graph of that letter : 

** The names now announced show that the Government have once again flouted 
ihe wish expressed by the Legislature and have so far given no reasons whatsoever 
as to why they have not selected a suitable Indian as the Leader of the Delegation. 
In the past such eminent Indians as Lord Smha, Sir Ah Imam, the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Sivaswamy I.ver, Mr. Hussan Imam, Sir Dadiba Dalai and Sir 
Atul Chatterjee were selected as members of the Delegation. Any one of the above 
could have been selected as the Leader this year, or, if the Government desired to 
make fresh appointments, they certainly could have nominated some other prominent 
non-official Indian. If they considered it necessary that the Leader should be an 
official, then surely the present High Commissioner for India in London is an Indian 
and an official, and if he had been chosen for the position the appointment would 
have met with universal favour in India and would have been appreciated as an 
act on the part of the Government in conformity with the Resolutions moved in the 
Council of State with vliich on both occasions. Government have expressed thair 
entire sympathy. ’ ’ 

Now, Sir, according to the announcement, there were three Delegates and 
three Substitute Delegates and out of a total of six, four were Indians, 
two as Delegates and two as Substitute Delegates. So far, therefore, as 
the numbers were concerned, we have nothing to say but everv reason to 
be satisfied, but the point we have insisted upon and which Government 
themselves favoured, both Law Members expressing their approval of the 
suggestion made in my Resolution, has hot yet been mot And ^^hen this 
announcement was made there was a feelinp in the country that GoveUfii- 
ment, as I said in my leiter to the London Times ^ had again flouted the 
wishes of this House. I cannot do better than quote a few lines from a 
^leademtte which appeared in the Indian Watly Mail and which correctly 
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Toiced the wishes of the whole country. This leaderette appeared in that 
paper in. its issue of July 7th. It said: 

Government seem to be unaware of the painful impression which their persietwt 
and deliberate action in making the brown man, however eminent, play second hdole 
to a white man, however, mediocre, is calculated to create and does create amcmg 
the nations who are represented at these Conferences by their own nationals. If it is 
the object of the Gkivernment to proclaim on these occasions to the world that India 
is a dependent country and that Indians are a subject race, they could not adopt A 
more effective course than the one which they have been adopting notwithstanding the 
protests of Indian public men. We regard the choice of Sir William Vincent to lead 
the Indian Deputation, as a calculated insult to the intelligence and self-respect of the 
Indian people.” 

As I have stated, the announcement of the personnel w^as made on 
the 1st of July. The statement which the Honourable the Law Member 
had promised to make was made at the meeting of the Council of State at 
Simla on the 24th of August. Before 1 quote his words on the subject 
let me remind the House that Sir Muhammad Shah had' informed the then 
roimeil that there was no one actually ever appointed as a leader, but in the 
same breath he informed the House that in actual practice it was the 
British member of the Delegation who, because of his position and quali- 
fications, was chosen as the leader. The present Law Member, the 
Honourable Mr. Das, does not say that no* selection is made of the leader. 
I will now quote to you his words : 


” The discussioiib of the meeting of the Assembly invariably include in their 
scope difficult questions of foreign policy and internal relations. For these in the 
case of India under the present constitutional arrangements, the Secretary of State 
for India is responsible, and as a member of the British Cabinet, he is of 
necessity fully acquainted with the trend of the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in regard to these matters. It has been customary to appoint persons to lead the* 
Delegation who, in addition to possessing personal knowledge of India and Indian 
conditions, have been in a position to appreciate the guiding principles of His 
Majesty’s Government’s foreign policy and are thereby specially empowered to carry 
out the responsibilities devolving on the Secretary of State in this regard.” 

Then follows this sentence: 

” This system has worked satisfactorily in the past, and in present circumfitances, 
it is thought unnecessary to depart from it.” 

Mr. President, I am sure the House will agree with me when 1 sav that 
I regard this answer as most unsatiafnetorv and disappointing. It is in 
utter variance with the generous expressions of sympathy conveved in this 
House both by the Honourable Mr. Das and by his immediate predecessor 
on behalf of Government. It is a strange irony of fate that the most 
careful consideration of the recommendation made in this Resolution should 
have borne fruit not in its acceptance but on the contrary in the announce- 
ment of a policy which is a direct negation of what was recommended in 
the Resolution, and supported by Government. In fact, the announcement 
sets at naught the wishes of this Council and of the country at large. • 

Now, let us proceed to examine the vgrounds upon which it is proposed 
'to oppose the recommendation that has been made. The first is that the 
agenda of the Assembly of the League of Nations includes matters relating 
to foreign policy and international relations, secondly, that the British mem- 
ber alone can appreciate the guiding principles of the foreign policy of His 
Majesty’s Goyemment, and thirdly, it is the British member alope, an^ 
not an Indian, who can cairy out the responsibilities of the Secretary of 
Bbate in this n^ard. 
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As regards the first point, we do not for a moment dispniJe that in the 
agenda there are questions of foreign policy. May 1 ask, are there not 
questions of foreign policy involved in the affairs of» the Government of 
India? And are not there Indian Members on the Council of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor General? Are these questions set* apart 
and isolated from the questions of foreign policy and international relations, 
such questions, as for example, of defence or overseas? Therefore I con- 
tend that an Indian Member is as capable of looking after these questions 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations as a British member of the delega- 
tion. 

The second and third claim is made in favour of the British member as^ 
against the Indian member inasmuch as the Indian member will not under- 
stand the position as well. If such a contention were put forth on behalf 
of a member of the British (cabinet, we certainly would have nothing to^ 
say. But to advance such a claim in favour of every Britisher who is 
appointed as the head of the Delegation is unsound, unwarranted and 
amounts to casting an uniuslifiable slur on the capabilit\ of a suiiabl^' 
Indian heading the Delegation. In fact, Sir, the suggestion is that there 
is no Indian, no matter however able, however distinguishc‘d his services,, 
liowever high and eminent his 'official or public position may be, who cim 
fill this position and be able to appreciate the guiding principles of British 
foreign policy. This is exactly what the statement of my Honourable friend 
amounts to, and I say the remarks made therein and the opinion offered is 
absolutely unwarranted and unjustified. 

If, on the other hand, there is a suggestion which has not been made but 
perhaps thought of that if the head of the Delegation were an Indian he 
would in discussing questions of foreign policy be blind to, or would not 
sufficiently safeguard the interests of, the Britishers, then I say again, any 
such idea would do a grievous wrong to Indians placed in such high posi- 
tions. We know from experience that Indians placed in high positions have 
invariably striven, and striven hard, to uphold the position of Europeans 
here and elsewhere, and if an Indian were appointed as the head of the 
British Delegation, there will be no fear of his not safeguarding the in- 
terests of Britishers. Indeed, to my mind, it seems that an Indian, if 
he were the head of the Delegation, with the support which he would get 
and the co-operation that would be extended to him by his colleagues, 
both British and Indian, and also with w’hat expert knowledge will fie avail- 
able to him — and in passing I may observe that such expert knowledge is 
absolutely essential to all the< members of the Delegation, and particularly 
to the Leader, be he Indian or European — with such co-operation and with 
the help of expert knowledge, that Indian would be able not only to fulfy 
appreciate the guiding principles of British foreign” policy, but also to dis- 
charge the responsibilities devolving upon the Secretary of State in this 
regani. 

The Honourable the Law Member has rightly observed that under the 
present constitutional arrangements the Secretary of State is responsible 
fok foreign relations. Nobody disputes that. Perhaps he implies that on 
that account the Secretary of State has the logt word in the matter of the 
appointment of the Leader of the Delegation. If that be so, then we urge 
on the.Secreti^w of State through’ the Government of India to accede W 
the wii&es of this Optincil and of the Indian public and to appoint 
Indian as the head of the Delegation. If he does so he will be respeetinf 
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Indian sentiment, and what is more, he will draw India and England closer 
together. If, in the past, the Secretary of State has. had any fears in 
regard to the capability of Indians to discharge such responsible dutiesf^ 
then I am sure the Government of India, from their recent experience, will 
be able to convince him that an Indian head is able to* discharge such import- 
ant functions to their entire satisfaction. I refer of course to the appoint- 
ment of the Honoiw’able Sir Muhammad Habibullah as the Leader of thb 
South African Delegation. The Government of India themselves have 
expressed their cordial approval of the work done by him. I have no hesita^ 
tion in saying that the appointment of an Indian member as the head of 
that Delegation was a master stroke on the part of the Government of 
India, and I hope their example will be followed by the Secretary of State. 
It cannot be said that suitable Indians are not available to lead the Indian 
Delegation to the League of Nations. Suitable Indians are available both 
from the official and from the non-official ranks. We do not want a Prince. 
We want a commoner, one who has the confidence of the people of India 
and who has the ability. If such a person were selected I sa;y it would 
redound very greatly to the credit of the Secretary of State and help matters 
greatly . Sir, when reading out the statement of the Honourable the Law 
Member, 1 laid stress on his Iasi sentence and I will read it out again. He 
said ; 

“ This system 1ms woikod satisfactorily in the past, and m present circumstances, 
it is thought UTinecessarv to depart from 

T'his is a \or\ lame excuse and adds insult to injury. Doea it mean* 
that beeaus(‘ it has worked satisfactorily in the past there is no reason to 
change it ? The same sentence might be tiSed as a stock reply to all 
attempts on our part for advancement Because a certain system has 
worked satisfactorily in the past, make no change whatever. I wish this 
sentence had not appeared in the Honourable Member's statement. It is 
not in (‘onformity with the tendency of the age ; it is not in conformity witL 
the oft-expressed professions of Government that whenever possible they 
will advance the interests of Indians, and further thal India is to be regard* 
ed as an equal partner in the Empire. It is for these reasons that I have 
brought forward this Resolution once again, and I hope this time with 
^success. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Resolution moved: 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint an 
Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to be the leader of the Delegation r^re- 
senting India at the next session of the Assembly of the League of Nations and 
similarly at subsequent sessions thereof.*' 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law^ Member) : T congratulate my 
Honourable friend on the moderate and very effective manner in which 
he has again placed his arguments in this House in support of this Besolu- 
tion. The House will remember that when a similar Resolution was moved 
by my Honourable friend in February of last year I explained to the House' 
the constitutional position of India in relation to its representation in the 
League of Nations, and while sympathising with the object of my Honour- 
able friend, I explained that the Government had not at that time made 
up their mind and I promised that the arguments advanced bv my Hon- 
ourable friend would be taken into serious consideration by Government 
and Mi announcement would be made as soon as possible thereafter. Aa' 
my Honourable friend has informed the House, on the 24th August last' 
1 made that announcement, a portion of which .has been read out to the Conn’ 
ntt by my Hononrablf friend. TJiat announcement was made after veig? 
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serious consideration b,\ Govemriient of the weighty arguments which had 
)b©en advanced by my Honourable friend and other Honourable Members 
of this House on the last occasion. I regret that I am not in a position 
to announce on this occasion any alteration in the statement which I made 
in August 1926. I can only repeat that the Government is in full sympathy 
with the purpose underlying this Eesolution. They realise the weight of 
the arguments which have been advanced in favour of the course sug- 
gested by my Honourable friend, but they are confronted by considerations 
which, for the present at any rate, seem to Government to carry greater 
weight. 

I am glad thnt m\ Honour<iblo friend has referred in such appreciative 
t^Tms to the leadership of ni} Honourable colleague, Sir Muh^mad 
Habihullah, of the Delegation \shich was sent to South Africa. But I am 
'sure this House will recognise that the two cases are not parallel. The 
Indian Delegation to South Africa had to deal with questions which affected 
India alone vis^a-vis the South African Government The Delegation to 
the League of Nations, on the other hand, have, as I have stated in my 
announcement, to deal with difficult questions of international politics and 
questions m which Great Britain is vitally interested; questions m w'hieh 
under tlu* present constitution India must he guided more or less by the 
interests of Great Britain. I trust that my Honourable friend will recognise 
that the appointment of an Indian as the Leader of the Delegation to South 
Africa, at any rate, constituted a step forward in the direction in which 
my Honourable friend desires to move. Further. I trust this House will 
also consider that the fact that an Indian was appointed to lend that 
Delegation shows that the Gov(^rnment of India, jire always ready, whenever 
they are convinced that it is really to the interests of India that a particular 
delegation should be led by an Indian, to appoint an Indian to lead it. In 
this particular instance, that is to say, the Delegation to the League of 
Nations the Government, for reasons which I have stated in my announce- 
ment. do not feel or do not find that it is absolutely necessary in the interests 
pf India that an Indian should lead the Delegation on all occasions. That 
is the difference between the two delegations. 

Though I am not in a position to accept this Resolution or to make any 
statement which would show a move in the direction that my Honourable 
Wend desires, I trust that my Honourable friend will not think that t]ie 
Hesolution which was nassed on the last occasion and the Besolution of 
which notice has been given is without any effect at all. As Uiy Honourable 
friend has mentioned in the course of his speech, in the last Delegation the 
'number of Indians represented on it was very much larger than on any of 
'the previous occasions. Thev were in a majority ; there wore 4 Indians and 
only 2 ISnglishmon On the last occasion, the Government while not 
accepting the Resolution, did not oppose it as mv Honourable friend has 
mentioned. Thev had not at that time given full consideration to that 
q^upstion. SipPe then T hav<» made an announcement to the House and 
thev have come to a i‘onclnsion after giving every weight to the arguments 
which have been advanced nof onlv bv mv Honourable friends here but 
throughout the cOuntrv. F>inf»e that decision thev see no reason for the 
present at anv retc. to alter ndd to the statement which thev have ma^e. 
‘The Government are. therefore obliged this occ^asion to Oppose the 
^Resolution. I would, however, be sorry to carry tTie Resolution to h divlsfob 
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and I would ask my Honourable friend to be satisfied with the progress- 
that has been made, at any rate, in the increase of the number of Indian 
delegates and not to press this Besolution to a division. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-OflBoial); : When I first saw the Resolution I was against 
it from this point of view' that the English people and we are under one 
Crown and that we need not say that India should be represented by an 
Indian subject oi His Majesty and not by an Englishman who knows about 
India just as well and also about the English policy. But I Rave changed 
my view' because when the English people are our great friends and want 
India to progress, to show to the world that India has got no representative 
of her own to be able to represent her interests wdll be a great slur on 
Indians, and 1 arn sure that our friends, simply for the sake of our friendship 
alone, would see that such a slur is not cast on Indians. I had certain argu- 
ments to advance in this behalf, but my Honourable friend. Sir Phiroze 
Sethna has brought forward all the possible arguments and it is difficult for 
one to repeat them. For instance, I wanted to point out that, if there is any- 
^ ^ ^ thing so confidential that only an Englishman sliould be in the 
‘ know' of it and llius nobody else can represent India, we may say 
that we have always had Indian Members in the Executive Council from 
whom nothing is hidden, and I think all of them have proved quite up to the 
mark wdien taken into confidence. Now, I do not know why an Indian 
should not bo taken into confidence, and whenever an Indian has been taken 
into confidence, he has always justified his selection as wdll be seen from the 
success that has attended, the labours o| our illustrious Leader of the 
House 111 the last Delegalion to South Africa. There is, however, one thing 
that Government can do, and it is quite eas) . When England is represented 
at the League of Nations by one of her own delegates, and wffien India 
is to be represented by an Indian, T think a capable Indian can be selected 
and can be placed under the English delegate selected from England; you 
can say the Indian selected can be called an assistant to the delegate 
selected to represent Great Britain at the League of Nations. The import- 
ant consideration should be that the principal delegate should be an English- 
man, while our own delegate should be an Indian who should be guided 
in all matters of foreign policy by the English delegate; in that case, the 
Indian representative will not be able to do anything wdthout consulting 
the wishes of his English colleague. Therefore, I think, Sir. it would be 
quite feasible if an able Indian is selected. If it is said that there are no 
Indians capable enough to be selected to represent India at the League of 
Nations, then it will mean casting a slur upon the whole country . Another 
thing is that when this House has passed this Resolution once, md now it 
has agal^ to pass it, I do not think it will change Its views so very soon on 
this important question. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESTKA CHARI (Burma: General): Sir. 
we find in this matter that we have not been progressing, though we 
were asked by the Honourable the Law Member that w'e should be satis- 
fied with the progress which has been made so far. Now, Sir, what do we 
find? In the first year there was an assurance, and it was a satisfaeforv 
assurance. In the second year in which I took part in the debate, there was 
no opposition, but the Government would not accept it. Now, this year 
we have progressed so f»r in the other direction that the Honourable the 
Law Member savs he opposes the Resolution; and what little svmpathv 
♦ he expresses in the other portions of his speech is practically taken away 
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Jb^ the opposition which he makes to this Besolution. After all, Sir, I am 
not much convinced by the reasons which have been put forward for op- 
posing this Besolution, Sir, we are told that difficult questions of inter- 
national importance are brought forward before the League of Nations. 
Who is not aware of it? T)ie League of Nations assemble for the veiry 
purpose of discussing and arriving at decisions on complicated matters 
x>f international importance. It is also said that Great Britain is vitally 
‘interested in it and that it is necessary that India should follow the 
lead of Britain. I am not disputing it at all. But is it necessary, because 
^rreat Britain is Vitally interested in it, that India should be practically 
excluded, that Indians should not take the part which they ou^t to take 
AS representing one of the original members of the League of Nations? If 
Great Britain is vitally interested, and if ihe explanation which has been 
given ds accepted, then it means that it is to the interests of Great Britain 
to have one more vote hi the name of India. And this is what I said with 
reference to the leader of the Delegation not being an Indian during the dis- 
cussion of the ^Besolution last year, and I would repeat it once again. ‘‘It 
Indians are made to play second fiddle, then the fact that Indians are there 
in the delegation is not of much consequence at all’’. There is already the 
cry of six votes to one So far as the other members representing various other 
countries are concerned. They say that Great Britain has taken six votes 
in the mame of India and the other Dominions, and practically their in- 
terests are identical and England has taken six votes unnecessarily. Is 
it not necessary i>o remove this aspersion in the fair name of England ? Is 
it not necessary to give India $, proper leader who would voice the feelings 
of India, who would show to the other memhers of the League of Nations 
that India has got a cause of her own to advocate, and that she is not 
blindly following the lead of Great Britain? Is it not necessary that an 
Indian leader who can chalk out a line of his own should be appointed, 
to impress upon the other members of the League of Nations that England, 
After all, by procuring the membership of the other Dominions, has not 
done so for the purpose of votes which she has indirectly secured? I say. 
Sir, in the interests of Great 'Britain and in the interests of India, the 
leader of the deputation representing India at the League of Nations should 
be an Indian. It is not enough that some more Indian members are 
appointed to the Delegation. It cannot be said that no Indian can be 
found with the requisite qualifications. It has already been explained bv 
the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution that it is quite possible to find 
suitable Indians with the requisite qualifications, be he an official or non- 
official, to represent Indians, If that is not disputed, I do not see any 
reason why the Government of India should not urge upon His Majesty’s 
<Iovernment to appoint an Indian to lead the deputation to the JOaeAgue of 
Nations. With these words, Sir, I heartily support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHARARDE (Berar Representative): Sir, 
I wish to support this Resolution, because it appears to me^that the reasons 
which have so far been advanced for the non-acceptance of the Resolution 
are very ino6nclusive. First of all, it was said that questions of international 
importance wotld be discussed there and therefore no Indian would be 
suitable, I do not understand the argument. International law is widely 
published. We all read it and we all know it. Then why should not ah 
Indian be Able to express an opinion on International questions? What is 
the difficulty about it? 
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'rhen 1 go further. Suppose an Indian is appointed as leader of the 
iDolegation to the League of Nations. I believe before the Delegalion 
leave this (country, the Government of India give its representatives cert^n 
instructions; I believe the Government of India place all the information 
in their possession; I also believe that the Government of India tell the 
representatives who are selected by them as to what the general policy of 
the Government of India is on certain matters. When these representa- 
tivejs go to England, I suppose the}^ will have interviews with Members of 
the Cabinet and with the representatives of the British Government and 
the Indian Empire sitting together, and the Indo-British Empire sitting 
together. There are the representatives of the British Empin* sitting to- 
gether there — representatives of all the Colonies and of India and the Bniish 
Government sitting together. They probably think out a line of policy 
that is to be adopted. If that is so, how is an Indian disqualified from 
being a member of that and giving his own views. It may be said that 
because the} sit together and they think it out, therefore it is not neces- 
sar} thjit a particular countr\ should be represented by a particular person. 

T SH} that is the very reason why it should be. I remember reading in 
these debates — I think it was an Irishman who got up and said: The 
Indian is not ni} equal, he does not represent India,* and I represent 
Ireland. Well, that is a direct insult given to India and given in the 
League of Nations. You may put up with a bad word said in the street 
or elsewhere, but said and uttered in that way and in the League of Nations, 

I think that is an insu’t w^hich cannot be borne — at least I felt very angry 
when I road that aspersion of his An Indian gentleman will be a gentle- 
man of suitable qualifications that is to say he will know how to sceer 
tbe ship of State Then he will have to advise his Indian colleagues. 
What is the danger of his being there? Why should he not be able to 
lead a deputation of Indians? It may be said that he has views of his 
own. So much the better. Then he will urge his views and the British 
Government will urge their views, and after all the world is governed not 
only by the will of one person or by the wdll of two persons but by the 
resultant of the wills of a number of persons. The Indian Empire has 
to be ruled and the British Empire has to be ruled, not by the wishes of 
England alone or the wishes of Canada alone, but the resultant of the 
wishes of all the members composing that Empire. If so, an Indian 
differing and liaving original views will be more welcome and he wil! 
be an advantage. Consider therefore all these things put together and ^ho 
insult that was openly given and what was the misfortune of the thing 
that on that occasion when that gentleman gave that insult there was 
no reply attempted by anybody. The Indian could not speak and the 
representative of the British Government did not think it necessarv to 
correcfHlIljP Irishman. Now, if that is the thing we have got to put up 
with in International matters and be put down by our own Government 
and the British Government of which we form part, well 1 sav in these 
circumstances T think we had better not exist at all. What is the good 
of being in existence if you are insulted and if you are ignored as unfit? 
There may be very valid reasons so far as the Government of India think, 
but I myself think that the Government of India have not thought the 
matter out properly or if they have, there are these other factors that 
have not been taken into consideration. These factors are very important. 
A n^an had better go hungry than go insulted. If you deprive him of 
his property, he wPl not mind, it will not be so bad in an Oriental country, 
and India is an Oriental p^untry. I do not mind if a man takes Wav 
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my purse. But he who takes away my good name, as Shakespeare says^ 
takes away what enriches him not but leaves me poor indeed. 

So, for all these reasons, I support this proposition with all the force 
that I can command. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABiHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as I feel that the Honourably the Mover of 
this Eesolution will press his Eesolution to a division, I think it necessary to 
explain my position in this matter, as I propose to remain neutral. I am 
not satisfied either with the speech of the Honourable the Mover of the 
Eesolution, or with the laboured apology given by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das. The Eesolution .as it is worded is in tho nature of somewhat 
invidioks character- Tf iriy Honourable friend, Sir Phiroze Sethna, had 
drafted his Eesolution in a more reasonable manner I should have been the 
first to give him my support and my heartiest support. But when he 
proposes to shut out exclusively Englishmen as head of the Delegation 
for all time to come, I certainly disagree with him- He referred in his 
speech to equal partnership in the Empire, and yet he words his Resolu- 
tion in a manner that shuts out Englishmen for all time to come from 
becoming a leader of the Delegation in this matter- {An Honourable 
Member : “Amend it like that.“) No, I do not want to amend it at alh 
I think both the parties are unreasonable- I do say and I press the 
point, that the manner and the tone and the language of the Resolu- 
tion are objectionable. My friend the Honourable Mr. Khaparde talks 
of insults. That feeling ought to be mutual and reciprocal. Is it not 
an insult to our English fellow-subjects in India, that no Englishman 
should ever be appointed leader of such Delegation? It is a most un- 
reasonable demand in my opinion to make and 1 certainly shall not lend 
my support to it. On the other hand, I am entirely dissatisfied with the 
explanation given by my Honourable friend Mr. Das about the diffi- 
culties and the complexities of the situation and there not being an, 
Indian who would be in a position to deal with the important problems of 
international law that would be placed before the League of Nations for 
their decision. Surely you could find one Indian out of hundreds of 
eminent Indians who are undoubtedly well up- in International Law. Does 
anyone contend that my Honourable friend, the Honourable Mr. Das, 
knows less of international law than any European? {An Honourable 
Member : “What about Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy ?“) I aip not satisfied. I can- 
not swallow an explanation of the character which has been vouchsafed by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Das,, on the subject. I lAiink some modus 
vivendi ought to have been found by Government to meet the Majation 
and I think it would be appropriate to the sentiments and aspirations of 
India if sometimes Government makes such appointments of Indians as 
head of the Delegation. Indians have been appointed as members. Why 
is it not possible to find one Indian as qualified to deal with and to lead 
the Delegation. As I find both parties are in the wrong, I shall neither 
support npv oppose the Eesolution but remain neutral. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Sir. I think I will begin 
by replying to my Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy. My 
{Honourable friend considers my proposition as most unreasonable- 

The Honourable Sm MANECKJI DADABHOY : Very. 

it ^ 
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The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA : Thank you- And he iy 
not going to support it because he thinks it is not reasonably worded. 
May I ask my Honourable friend win* he did not find fault with the 
identical Ilesolution on two previous occasions. If I remember rightly, 
my Honourable friend was one of my supporters. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABiHOY * T challenge it. I 
was not present when you moved that Eesoiution. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZPj SETHNA : May 1 ask if you were not 
present on both occasions? 

The Honourable Sir AlANECKJl DADABHOY : Yes, so far as m\ 
memory goes. ^ 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SR'PH'NA : 1 am not quite sure- I 
have not all the debate reports b\ me, but my recollection is that he did 
support it. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY * 1 flid not. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : I will accept his state- 
ment. Well, if he is not going to support me, it is fortunate he is not 
going to support Government, either He refers to the Honourable Mr. 
Das as one understanding international law \er\ well and consequently 
fit to be selected as leader 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : 1 shall be very elad 
if he is. 

The Honouil\ble Sir PHIROZE SETHNA And I shall be ver> 
glad if Sir Mani'ckji Dadabboy is himself selected as leader. He under- 
stands international law ^ust as well as anv European, w’ho has headed 
the Delegation. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: That, Sir, is beside 
'the point. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA • I should have thought 
that, if Sir Maneckji Daclabho} had come prepared with his remarks this 
mornings he would have changed the views he expressed after hearing the 
Honourable Member who spoke before him. Mr. Khaparde drew’ pointed 
attention to the deliberate insult offered to the Indian Delegates by the 
Irish Delegate. Here is India, an independent member of the League 
of Nations, and yet an Indian does not head the Delegation. That is 
my answ'^er for the manner in w^hich I have w^orded the Resolution, and 
I hop(|J|pir Maneckji will not therefore consider it as unreasonable as he 
thinks if to be. I have wwded the Resolution as I have, but doubtless 
it was open to Government to come forw^ard with an amendment in terms 
of Sir Maneckji ’s recommendation, but they have not chosen to make any 
<such suggjestion. 

Now, Sir, as to the speech of my Honourable friend the Law Member. 
The Law Member has stated that there is going to be no alteration from 
the statement he made on the 24th August, and vet he goes on to say, 
repeat^ the Resolution has my fullest sympathy.” T think mv Honour- 
able friend Mrt Chari correctly pointed out what progress this Resolution 
was making when he said tKat it is going no farrader but is moving back- 
wards. Full sympathy the first time^ in 1924, better still next time. 
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nameiy, iio opposition in 1926, and to-day going backwards by Govern- 
ment saying, “We will op|.K)se it/’ If the Honourable the Law Mem- 
ber has the fullest sympathy with the Eesolution, I appeal to him to 
tmrislate that sympjilh} into action, and the sooner he does it the 
better. He has given us some hope. He said, the appointment of an 
Indian Member as the head of the South African Delegation w as a 
step forward, and if v\e waited patiently perhaps we may ^let an Indian 
to head the Delegation to the League of Nations some dav We may 
go on waiting for years and not get it. A promise was given in 1924, but 
nothing was done in that year or in 1925. In 1926, the Honourable the 
Law Member gave a further assurance which I am sure every Mem- 
*ber of this Houses accepted as definit(‘, that the head of the 
Delegation w’ould in that year be an Indian. This was again not so. 

Whether the, leader is a Britisher or an dndian, will ni\ Honourable 
friend say that such a leadcT acts on his own? He certainlv does not. 
He is the mouth-piece of Government, vvliether the authority be the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State. He cannot act on his 
own- If that is so, then are Indians not even competent to carry out 
jyour instructions? 

Again, my Honourable friend said that tlie case of the Honourable 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah heading the Delegation to South Africa is 
not on all fours with my proposal. 1 dispute that statement- There 
fioo there were international relations and foreign policy invedved- Was 
there not the question of the Britishers settled in South Africa and did 
not Sir Muhammad Habibullah acquit himself to the entire satisfaction of 
the Government of India and, I hope, of the Home Government? And 
will not an Indian acquit himself likewise at tlie League of Nations? So 
much. Sir, in reply to my Honourable friend- 

Take the cast' of other countries- Hus any but its own national ever 
represented that country at the Assembly of the League of Nations? I 
have here a complete list of the names of delegates who went to the 
League of Nations from the different parts of the Empire for the six 
years 1920 — 25 inclusive. I' am not going to weary you wu*th the names, 
but I will just give a summary^ as to how they w’-pre represent ^d. Austra- 
lia, in 8 years was represented by its (High Commissioner, in the other 
3 years, 1920, 1921 and 1924, not by ils High Commissioner hut by mem- 
bers of the Australian Government. In 1920, the Minister of Bepatria- 
tion, in 1921 a very^ senior Member of Parliament, and in 1924 the Attorney 
<Jeneral for the Commonwealth headed the Delegation. Take Danada. 
Of the six years, in 1920 the Minister of Trade and Commerce,^ 1921, 
the Minister of Justice 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : Order, order. This is hardly 
suitable material for the Honourable Member’s reply. I have not heard 
it suggested in the course of the debate that other countries are not being 
represented by their own nationals. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA; I will skip these parti- 
culars if you so rule. I may state to the House the reason why I refer to 
them. We have a .High Commissioner in England. The High Commis- 
sioner is an Indian. If the Government desire to appoint an official, the 
^Government cannot do better than follow #ie example of these different 
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parts of the Empire who, in the great majority of cases, have always 
appointed their High Commissioner in London. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJJ DADALHOV J quite agree. 

The Hunoukable Sir TlflliOZE SETHNA . M> Honourable friend 
says he quite agrees. Ma;y I also point out tf) Sir ^laneckji that it is the 
wish of this country that the High Commissioner for India should always 
be an Indian? 1 hope my friend .... 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJl DADABHOY : It is certainly the 
W'ish, but it has not been laid down that the High Commissioner for all 
times will be an Indian. 

Tin: Honourable Sir I'HIItOZE SETHNA. 1 hope that will be the 
practice. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJl IIADABHOY : I hope it will be, but 
you cannot altogether shut out the Englishmen also. 

The Honourable the TliESlHENT . Order, order. 

The Honourable Sir BHIKOZPj SETHNA: Now, Sir, 1 would like to 
quote from an interview which one of the delegates — not a substitute 
delegate — gave' to a Ihunbay paper just before embarking on his mission 
in Jul> or August last I quote from the interview of 'Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Quadir H(‘ said • 

“It IS bat ist.ictoi y U India tliat this lime two of us liave l)ern nominated by 
(rovernmeiit to lie rneinbeis of the Delegation of Geneva. It is also felt that there 
should he more scope gnen to tlie Go\einment of India in making arrangements 
for the representation of India than is done at present. Theie is no reason why 
India should not lia\e a moie effective voice in its representation, when its status as 
a mernhei of tlie League of Nations, in its own right, is recognised.” 

I quote this io show' I hat the delegates themselves think that there is 
something radically wrong which needs to be looked and remedied. 

Now^ Mr. President, I will not keep the Council longer, I repeat 
once again, as I said in the concluding portion of my opening speech, that 
I hope I do not move m\ Kesolution this time in vain. 1 note that it 
will be an importanl concession. Without such concessions you will not 
advance us in the path of self-government. It is necessary; whether an 
Indian is appointed every year or, as my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
suggests, on some occasions 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Or alternately. 

The Honourable Sir l^HIROZE SETHNA : ... the concession is 

necessary* Concessions are interpreted by some as “ a policy of scuttle 
But that is a mistake lo my view of thinking. It is the “ die-hards who 
have to scuttle w^hen popular feeling grows too strong for them. There 
can be no greater loss of prestige than to concede to clamour what was 
refused to common sense. And in the name of common sense T appeal 
to the Government once again to consider this Resolution and to carry out 
^the wishes recommended there. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the following Resolution bp adopted, namely : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint an 
Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to be the leader of the I>ele- 
gation representing India at the next session of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and similarly at subsequent sessions thereof ’J’ 
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The Council divided : 

AYES— 26. 


Akbar Khan^ The Honourable Major 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Annamalai Chettiyar, The Honourable 
Sir 8. R. M. 

Desika Chari, The MonourHble Mr. 

P. C. 

Go\iiid Das, The Honourable Seth. 

Jaffei , The Honourable Sir Ilaroon. 
Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. 

G. S. 

Mahendra Prasad, The Honourable 

Mr. 

Manmohandas Rarnii, The Honourable 

Mr. 

Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, 

The Honourable Maharaja Sir. of 
Mahmudabad. 

Mukherji, 'fhe Honourable Srijut 
Lokenath 

Oberoi, The Honourable Sardai* 
Shivdev Singli. 

Ram Saran Das, "J’lie Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lain. 

Ramadas Pantulu, I’he Honourable 
Mr. V. 1 

NOES— 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. | 
Charanjit Singh, The Honourable i 
Sardai . 

Commander-in-Chief , His Excellency 
the. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 

Evans, The Honourable Mr, F. B. 

Forest. The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 
Habibullah, I’he Honourable Kiiaii 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad. Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Haig, The PJonoiuable Mr. H, G. 

The motion as adopted- 


Rama Rau, The Honourable Rao 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Ranga Rao, The Honourable Raja 
Sri Ravil Swetachalapati Rama- 
krishiia Bahadur, of Bobbili. 

Sankaran Nair, Tlie Honourable Sir 
Chettur. 

Sethna, The Honourable Sir Phiroze 
C. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Naliiiinath. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Hariiam. 

Singh, TJie Honourable Raja Sir 
Rampal, 

Sinha, The Honourable Mr. 
Anugralia Narayan. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr, M. 

T'rnar Hayat Khan, The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 

Wacha. The Honourable Sir Dinsbaw 
EduJji. 

ZiibaiT, 'I'lie Honourable Shah Muham- 
mad 

1 . 

McWatleis, The Honourable Mr.. 
A. r 

Misia, 1 ’Ih* Honourable Pandit Shyam! 
Bihari. 

Rainy, Tlie Honourable Sir George. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A. L. 

Symons. The Honourable Majoi 
General T. H. 

'IVlv Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 

Thomas. The Honourable Mr. G A 

Thompson. The Honourable Sir Jobn 
Perronet. 


The Honoltkarlk Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, 1 have a suggestion to make to Honourable Members of this 
Council. Tlie list of business to-morrow is an extremely short one and 
I would suggest that the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu 's Resolution 
be taken at the end of to-morrow's business — ^this, of course, if the 
Honourable the Leader of the House has no objection and if you yourself 
are in agi’eement with my suggestion. I would say that I have asked the 
Honourable ATr. Ramadas Pantulu and he has no objection to his Resolu- 
tion being postponed by one day. ^ 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH: I think it will 
generally meet the convenience of the House if we do not meet again this 
afternoon for the purpose of discussing the only Resolution left. It may 
very well be taken up to-morrow and then we shall have business which 
will be sufficient up till the lunch hour. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I would remind Honourable 
Members that arrangements have been made for the taking of a photo- 
graph before to-morrow’s meeting at 10-80 a.m. After what has been 
suggested and accepted by Honourable Members the Council will now 
adjourn till to-moirrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
10th March, 1927. 
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Thursday, 10th March, 1927. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the (3hair. 


QUESTION AND ANSWEE. 

AbSlblED JbMIOKATION OF INDIANS IN SoUTH AfRICA TO (V)UNTRIES OTHER 

THAN India. 

The Honourable Sir S. E. M. ANNAMALAl CHETTIYAE : Sir, the 
question ot w ii cli 1 gave notice ^csterda> is this : 

(a) Are Gcweminent aware that there is some apprehension in India 
regarding the exact int(‘ntion of the provision in the recent agreement on 
the Indian question in South Africa that the Union Government will 
organise a ^(dieme of assislod emigration to countries other than India? 

(h) Will be pl(*ase(l to state what the exact implications of this 

provision in the agreeinont are? 

The Honourable Khan Uaiiadur Sir MUHAMMAD IIAIHBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) Yes. 

(b) The phrase “ other countries is intended to cover emigration to 
Ceylon and Malaya, to which countries emigration from India is already 
allowed, and to enable the Union Government to meet applications from 
Indians born in Mauritius and elsewhere who wish to return to their place 
of birth. If at sonu* future date the Union Government decide to afford 
facilities for emigration to other countries, they will doubtless consult the 
Government of India. 


EEPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS (Law^ Member): Sir, I move that the 
Bill to amoiKl certain enactments and to repeal certain othef enactments 
be taken into consideration. 

I do ncJt think I need take up the time of the House at any length 
with regard to this measure. I explained it at some length at the time 
of introduction and the Statement of Objects and Eeasons fully explains 
the amendments made which are more or less of a verbal and conse- 
quential nature. Most of these amendments arc for the purpose of includ- 
ing the Eoyal Air Force wKere certain provisions relate to the Army and 
Navy. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3, and 4 were added to the Bill. 

The First and Second Schedules were added to the Bill. 

( 545 ) ^ 
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Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honouiiable Mr. S. R DAS : Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 
The motion was adopted. 


SEA (a^STOMS (AMENDMENT) BILL 

The Honuukauli A. E L. BBAYNE (Finance Secretary): Sir, 

I move ffiat the Bill lurtla'r to amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for a 
certain purpose', Ik' taken into consideration. 

Under the law as it stands at preR(‘nt a rebate of customs duty on goods 
which have been damaged or deteriorated at the time of entry is only 
allowed w^hen the dut;v is charged ad valorem, but this is not done where 
specific duties are levied. Now, there is a tendency for specific duties to 
talce the place of ad valorem duties, with the result, for example, that 
certain articles, such as sugar, paper and matches, which aire liable to 
deterioration, have lost the concession of rebate of customs duty on account 
of damage or deterioration. The purpose of this amendment is to secure 
to Government the power to grant rebate in certain cases where specific 
duties are charged. Sir, I move. 

The motion w’as adopted. 

Glauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 w'as added to the Bill 

The Title and Preamble were added to Hhe Bill. 

The Honourable Mr A. F. L. BRAYNE : Sir, I move that the Bill 
be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. . 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS (Law Member): Sir, 1 move that the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for 'a certain 
purpose, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

This Bill seeks to amend Article 182 of the Limitation Act. Under that 
Article as it at present stands the period of limitation for a second appli- 
cation for execution begins to run from the date of the previous application. 
This Bill seeks to make that date not the date of the application but the date 
of the final order passed on the previous application. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The HonourarIuB the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.** 
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INDIAN LIMITATION (AMSj^MBNT) BILL. 

The Honoitkable Mr. 8. B. DAS: Sir move as an amendment: 

That in <jlause 2 : ' 

(i) after the figures ‘182’, the letter and brackets ‘ (a) ’ be inserted; and 

(ii) after tlie words ‘ si all be substituted ’ the following be added, namely : 

‘ and 

(h) for clause 6 of the same entry the following shall be substituted, namely : 

‘6. (in respect of any amount, recovered by execution of the decree or order, 
which the decree-holder has been directed to refund by a decree passed 
in a suit for such refund) the date of such last-mentioned decree or, 
hi the case of an appeal therefrom, the date of the final decree of the 
Appellate Court or of the withdrawal of the appeal 

I may mention to this House that I am moving this amendment by reason 
of an amendment that was moved when this Bill was in the other House 
and which was withdrawn on my undertaking to look into the matter and 
agreeing to move the amendment in this House. The matter stands in this 
way As the House has noticed, the original Bill sought to amend Arti- 
cle 182 by making the date of limitation run from the date of the final order 
and not from the date of application. It was pointed out that there may be 
cases, and in fact a case did occur in the Madras High Court, where alter 
the final order a suit was brought to set aside the order and in which a 
decree was subsequently made ordering the person who had executed the 
decree to refund monies which ho had obtained in execution, with the result 
that three years having passed from the date of the final decree in execu- 
tion he could not proceed any further with the execution of his decree* 
This amendment is intended to remove that difficulty, that is to say, if 
after an application for execution a decree-holder obtains relief and if 
subsequently by reason of a decree in a subsequent suit he is asked to 
refund the amount realised in execution, he should still have time from 
the date of the subsequent decree to apply for execution in respect of the 
decree which he had previously l^btained. Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Ofificial) : I do not propose to oppose this amendment in. 
any way. T am not sure as regards the word “ final I do not know 
if my Honourable friend prefers the word “ final ” to the word “ last 
order. I am not sure whether the word “ final is not likely to lead to 
some complexity and confusion in connection with the determination of 
what “ final ’’ means. The Honourable Member has probably considered 
the matter. 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. DAS: We have considered the matter. It 
was brought to our notice in the other House. “ Final ” means the final 
court of appeal — the decree made by the final court of appeal whichever 
that may be. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill. 


The Honourable the PEESEDENT : The question is : 

** That clause 1 do stand part of the Bill.’* 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS : I move as an amendment : 

“ That in sub-clause (/) of clause 1, for the word ‘ Amendment * the words * Second 
Amendment ’ be substituted.” ♦ 

A 2 
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^his has arisen from the fact that' we had' omitted to notice when the Bill 
was first printed that this is the second amendment to the Limitation Act. 
It is merely a formal matter. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 1, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honouuablf. Mr. S. B. DAS : T move that the Bill, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly and amended by the Council of State, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


BESOLUTION HE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF MElVfBEBS OF THE 

COUNCIL OF STATE. 

The Honour/Vulb Mr. Y. BAMADAS PANTULU (MaJras : Non- 
Muhammadan) ; I beg to move the following Besolut'on wh’ch stands in my 
name : 

" This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early steps 
to give effect to the following recommendations of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the privileges and status of Members of the Council of State : 

(1) that Members should be permitted to draw daily allowance for a period of 

three days’ residence before and after the meet ng of the Council, instead 
of the existing period of 7 days; 

(2) that, in the case of non-official Members, a daily al’owanre at half the daily 

rate admissible during a Session should be paid for days occupied in 
travelling to and fro from the place of sHting of the Council, provided 
that the same privilege is extended to the Members of the Legislative 
Assembly; and 

(3) that a member, who is a resident of tn'e place in which the Council is 

sitting, should bo made eligible for daily allowance for days on which 
he attended a sitting of the House or of a Committee of which he la 
a member.’" 

1 shall very briefly state the history of this Beso^ution. On the 15th 
February, 1926, my Honourable friend Dr- Barna Bau moved a Bosoliitlo!i 
in this House to the following effect : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to amend 
the rules relating to the travelling and daily allowances admissible to Members of 
this Council in such manner as ; 

(a) to reduce the period preceding the commencement and following the termina- 

tion of a iSession for which daily allowance may be drawn from seven 
to three days; and 

(b) to deprive non-official Members of the Council of State of their existing 

option of reserving a first class railway compartment for their personal 

use and drawing the actual cost of re’^erving the compartment in lieu of 
travelling allowance of 1 3/5ths of a first class fare.” 

To that Besolution I moved an amendment in the following words: 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
Members of this Council be placed on the same foot’ng as the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly in the matter of honours, emoluments and allowances.” 

After the Besolution was debated upon for a sufficiently long time Mr. K. 

C. Boy, who was thto a Member of this Council, felt that matters like 
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this should in the initial stage be disciis^d in a Committee instead of in the 
open House, On that ground he that the discussion be adjourned 

sine die with a view to bring up a proper motion for the appointment of 
iK Committee. That motion was adopted unanimously by this House afad 
later on, on the 8th March, Mr. K. C. lioy moved a llesoluiion for the 
appointment of a Committee. OriginaPy it was understood that the 
Honourable Dr. Bam a Eau shomd make the motion for the appointment 
of the Committee but, unfortunately for reasons which it is unnecessaty 
lo state here, neither Dr. Kama Ban nor myself was able to take part in 
the proceedings of the 8th March. Therefore, my friend Mr. K. C. Boy 
moved the following Besolution : 

“ That this Council do appoint a Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Honourable the President and consisting of tJie Honourable Sir Muhammad Hahibiillah, 
(he Honourable Mr. S. K. Das, the Honourable Mr. Crerar, the Honourable Sir 
.Arthur Froora, the Hononralile Mr. Khaparde, the Honourable Raja Sir Rainpal 
Singh, the Honourable (^olouel Nawab Sir Umai Hayat Khan, the Honourable Mr. 
Ramadas Paritulu, the II mourable Dr. 11. Rama Ran and myself to inquire into the 
privileges and .status of Members of this Council and to make recommendations.” 

This Committee met some time after Mr. K. C. Boy ceased to be a 
Member of this House, that is on the 30tb August, 1026. You will find 
from the paper placed in your hands, which contains the recfmimendations 
of that Committee*, that the Honourable Sir MuharTimad Habibullah, the 
Honourable Mr. S. B. Das, the Honourable Mr. J. CrcTar, the Homnirable 
Sir Arthur Frexau, tlu' Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khali, 
the Honourable Sir Dinshjuv Waclia and myself wxre the members who 
attended the committee. Various proposals wen* ])laced before the Com- 
mittee wlr’cli related to tlje privileges of Members of this House. 1 have 
confined my Besolution to the three matters on whicli there was a practi- 
tailly unanimous agreement among tlie members of the Committee. The 
recoin mcuidat ions of that Coinmittee which are embodied in paragrapl'S 4 ^ 
5 and 8 of the Beport now fonn the subject-matter of my Besolution. 
Paragraf)}] 4 rims thus : 

” The Iloiiuurablo Mr Ramadas Pantulu suggested that Members should only be 
permitted to draw daily allowance for 3 days’ ro.sidenc© before and after meetings 
of the Council instead of for 7 days as at present. The Committee decided 
unanimously to suggest^ to the Council to recommend to the Government to reduce 
the existing period of 7 days to 3 days provided that a majority of the non-official 
Members of the Council are of that opinion.” 

This forms the first clause of my Besolution. The second clause of the 
Jlesolution is embodied in paragraph 5 of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions ; 

‘‘The Committee unanimously decided to suggest to the Council to recommend to 
(Government that in the case of non-official Members a daily allowance of half the 
daily rate admissible during a Session should be paid for the days occupied in 
travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council 

provided : 

(а) that the sdme privilege is extended to Members of the Assembly; and 

(б) that the proposal meets with the approval of a majority of the non -official 

Members of the Council.** 

^rhat forms the second part of my Besolution. The third clause of pay 
. .Besolution is embodied in paragra^ 8. My Honourable friend Sir Ai^ur 
i’room suggested to the Council that Members who are residents of 
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or Bimla, when they attend rneeti&igB ot the Council or meetings of com- 
mittees thereof, should be also entitled to daily allowance. The Com- 
mittee's recommendation is to be found in that paragraph: 

“ The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom proposed that a Member who is a resident 
of the place in which the Council is sitting should be entitled to receive daily allow- 
ance. The Committee decided to suggest to the Council to recommend to Government 
that in such cases a Member should be made eligible for daily allowance for days 
on which he attends a sitting of the House or of a Committee of which he is a 
member.” 

Various other proposals were negatived by the Committee and L have not 
thought fit to bring them up again for discussion in this House. In the 
normal course Mr. K. C. lioy should have taken charge of this Kesolu- 
tion, and in his absence I have done so. I do not wish to say anything 
with regard to the merits of these clauses, because they relate to matters 
which affect all rmn-official Members personally. They know exactly what 
IS best for them. It is not for me to say what is best for them. They 
will consider their own interest in this matter as well as the inten^sts of 
Ihe tax-payer from whose pocket the allowances arc paid. They have to 
consider both interests, and their decision will be judged by the country as 
the decision of responsible legislators who are dealing with their own allow- 
.mces. I trust they will be fully alive to their sense of responsibility in 
tliis matter. On the first occasion when I moved my amendment, I stated 
how the position stood with regard to the various Legislatures in th(‘ 
Empire and how the Members of the seeond Chambers were treated else- 
where with regard to the allowances they got and so on. J have made a 
fairly full statemeni. of the position of second Chambers in other countries 
and it is unnecessary to repeat it again. We have now these three definite 
proposals. Without taking more time of the House, Sir, T would request 
you to put these tliree clauses separately. I found in the course of my 
conversations wityli some of my eolleagjues outside the Council that, while 
they were })r(q)iired to accept some of the clauses, they^ were not agreeable' 
to others. T cannot sa) what the collective opinion of non-ofiBcial Mem- 
bers as a body will be, but T know there are at least some who are only 
willing to accept some parts of the Resolution.’ Therefore, T think it will 
conduce to the convenience of non-official Members if you are pleased 
to put these clauses separately. With these words, Sir, I move my Resolu- 
tion. 

The Honourable Mr, S. R. DAS (Law Member): Sir, T propose to 
leave this motion to bo voted on by the non-official Members of the House. 

official Member of the House will vote on this Resolu- 
tion, I think the House will agree that this is a matter which 
should be dec'ided entirely by the non-official Members, but T think 
I ought to indicate to the House the view that the Government take with 
regard to these recommendations. So far as the first recommendation is 
concerned, if this House passes it the Government have no objection. So 
far as the second recommendation is concerned, the position as the Gov- 
ernment view it is this. The Members of this House are entitled to 
reserve a compartment. If they reserve a compartment they are- entitled' 
to actual cost of the reservation but are not at present entitled to anv 
incidental expenses^ and I take it that the second recommendation is 
with a view to them those incidental expenses in the way of half 

the daily rate. The Government would have no objection to that provided 
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this House passes that recommendation?^ so tar as the other House is 
concerned, the position is that they now entitled to a fare and three- 
fifths. The fare represents the actual expense of travelling and the three- 
fifths are intended to cover their incidental expenses. The Government 
think that it would not be fair that they should have three-fifths of the 
fare plus half halting charges as incidental expenses. If the other House 
as an alternative asked for one faro plus half halting charges I do not 
think the Government would ha\e any objection, hut they think that since 
they are already gel ting throe-fifths for their incidental expenses it would 
not be right to add to that half halting charges. So far as the third recom- 
mendation is concerned, what the Government feel is this. They have no 
objection to this provided the House passes it, but they feej that there is 
no reason why the Delhi or the Simla Members of the Legislative Assembly 
should not have the same privilege as the Delhi Members of this House. 
AS it is worded with reference to Members of this House resident in Delhi, 
the Government feel that this third recommendation ought really to be 
extended to Members of the other House also. With ^this expression of 
the views of the Government, I leave it to the non-official Members to 
decide on this "Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. G. B. KHAPAEDE (Berar Eepresentative) : Sir, 
f beg to propose the following amendment to this Eesolution : 

“ In danse (2) tlje words ‘ provided that the same pnvilecje is extended to 
Members of the Legislative Assembly ’ be omitted, and those words may be added 
at tiie end of dause (3) 

These arc the amendments which I would propose*. As to the first clause 
I am opposing it. 1 oppose it, roughly speaking, on three grounds. One 
ground is that the position in which we aro now, that is, getting 7 days" 
extra allowance here, was not created by us. That position w^as created 
by Government, and having got it T do not see any reason why w^e should be 
deprived of it. There is really no ground to deprive us ot it. Erom the 
economy point of view it will sa\e very little, so little as to be negligible 
in a budget of crores, for this saving can hardly come to thousands and 
may even amount only to hundreds. So economically speaking, it is 
what we might call cheese-paring economy, which is not likely to com- 
mend itself to any reasonable person. Then if you consider it from the 
point of view of efficiency I think that by depriving us of four days" allow- 
ance will not increase our efficiency. It w^ould certainly decrease our 
efficiency. {An Honourable Member' ‘'How?”) How^? I will tell you. 
Those people who live in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and other large 
cities have large libraries at their disposal. They can get books and look 
up references whenever they want. But people like me wlio live in ihe 
rnufassil have not those facilities. There is hardly a library within 200 
miles of us, and such as there are consist generally of novels, tales and 
dramas. You could not possibly get a book of reference and reports, etc. 
I have to come here for that purpose and I come a few days earlier and 
go to* the office, and what might take me two days to find, the clerk, in 
charge very obligingly givea it to me in a few minutes. It saves my time 
and I am able to read and study. In the rnufassil this difficulty has always 
been felt, and I have consequently always come as far as I was able, a 
week in advance of the first meeting of this Council. So, if you do that, 
it will impair efficiency, it will not make for efficiency. (The Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy: "You do not require a Ubrary after the Session 
is closed".) This means that after the Session is closed, I have got td 
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return the books. (Laughter). There is something to be done. I have 
collected a large number of books, and they have to be sorted and then 
to be made over there — so ii'limately there is work to do. (Laughter). 
Lastly, there is a great point in this, and it is a very useful thing and 1 
Jook upon it in the same way as wiien m a budget debate yr u ask a person 
to effect} a reduction of one rupee m the allowance of any person. That 
I'upee really means nothing, and I do not think the cliicer is poorer for 
losing that rupee, but it implies a certain amount of censure. Wo have 
had this all this time . why is it being souglit to take it away? What have 
we done that we should h(‘ deprived of it? 1 never asked for it, it was 
granted to me by law', and that law' w'as framed by the Government of 
[ndia and approved of by the proper aufhorifi(‘s. I have be(‘ii discharging 
my duties to fhe bc'st of my ability, and why is it sought to take it avvay 
now? On wdiat ground? It implies a slur, and I resent that shir which 
is sought to be cast on me. I'lnther, wfhat T sav is tliat if docs not save 
much, it saves so little that it is praclicalh nc'gligihh'. So taking it all 
together, it w'orks against my sentiments- the position is created by law, 
it is given to me by law, and w'lix sliould f surrendca* it for nothing? 
There is no earthly reason. 1 may or mav not ho entitled to it, but if 
the Government give it to me and 1 am put in possession of it, T shall 
object and will fight it out if you want (o take it awiu . On thc'se grounds, 
therefore, I object to the first clause w'hidi seeks to nanove the allowance 
which is granted at present one w^eek before ihv' Council begins and one 
week after it ends. I need not sav rnucdi on th(‘ set'ond amendment 
because the TTonourable the T^aw^ Member has indicated the view of the 
Government, and as it happetis. 1 happen to agree with that view that 
the words should he taken out of clause 2 and added ai the end of clause 
3. So I commend rny nmerndment to the FTouse w'ith these remarks. 

The Hokouuablk the PUKSl DEXT; T am not quite clear from the 
nonouiad)l(‘ Mr. Khapard(‘'B closing remarks as to what he intends to do. 

1 did not understHiid the PTonourahle the Law Membew to suggest that the 
proviso should not apply to clausf* (2) at ail but that it should apply to 
clause (3). J understood him to say that the Government view was that 
it should equally apply to clauses (2)’ and (8). T think that, as the Honour- 
able Member has drafted his amendment, the proviso will not apply to 
claiise (2) hut if will apply to ciause (8)? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : That is my view of the 
matter. It does not apply to clause (2) because they already get an allow- 
ance, and if w^ould be in the nature of giving them a so(‘ond allowance. 
^5ey get a berth, then they got theii' three-fifths allowance for incidental 
expenses, and in addition to that, we shall bo paying them so much more. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

“ That in item (..^) tin- words ‘ provided that the aame privilege is extended to 
the Members of tlie Legislative Assembly ’ be omitted, and that the same words be 
added at the end of item (?).”■ 

T may inform the Council that I intend to do as suggested by the Honour- 
able Mover of this Resolution and to put the Resolution finally in three 
parts. There is therefore nothing to prevent Honourable Members inii- 
cating their view on the Resolution as a whole with the amendmeiM» 

» posed by the Honourable Mr. Khaparde. ^ 
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The Honourable Sir PHIIiOZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) ; It seems to me, Sir, that there is some confusion in the 
mind of the Honourable the Mover if in paragraph (2) he refers^ to non- 
official Members and in paragraphs (I) and (5) he refers to Members, by 
which he must mean both non-official and official Members. T shall there; 
fore bo obliged to the Honourable Member if he will indicate whether in 
paragraphs (7) and (3) he also means non-official Members and if he pro- 
poses to introduce Ihe word ‘ non-official ’ before the word ‘ Members,’ 

The Honourable Mr. V. BAMABAS PANTULU : It is meant to apply ' 
to non-official Members. There is no confusion I agree that there are 
good reasons to confine them to non-official Members. 

The Honourable Sir PHIPOZE SETHNA Will the Bosoluiion be 
so amended. Sir? ^ 

The Honourable the PPESTDENT- T think it would probably be more 
satisfactory if an amendinont wtre formall^ moved and that word were 
ins(‘rt(‘d 

The HoNoriMBr.E Sir PHTPOZE SETHNA 1 move 

\vli«re tlie word ‘ Momhp ’ is ii.sod in paragraphs (7) and (.7) the word 
Member ' lie preceded bv Uie uoid ‘ non official ’ ” 

I understand that the Tlonourabk* "Mover acc*(‘]>t‘> that‘s 

The lIoNoi liable Mr V HAMABAS PANTTNjU T accept it. 

The Honourable the PPESIBENT Further amendment moved: 

That in item (7) lor tiie word ‘Members' the yvoids ‘ non official Members' be 
•substituted, and that m item (J) for the words ‘that a Member' the words ‘ that a 
non official Mcmbci ’ be ^ulistituted." 

Thk HoiVonuABiJ.; Siu THIJIOZE SPTTHNA: Sir, my attention is 
<lrawn bj an Honourfilfle Moiiiber to tlic fact that official Members do at 
present^ gel the benefit of seven days allowance. May 1 know if that is 
so, Sir? {All Honomablc Mnnbei from the Official Benches; “They do’’.) 

In that ease, may I be permitted to have my amendment relate only to 
paragraph [3] and not to {!). Will you permit me to do that. Sir? 

Tue IloNOtTiiABLE THE PBESIDENT ' The Honourable Member desires 
to amend item (3) only and not item (1). Has the Honourable Member 
leave lo withdraw his amendment to item {!)? 

The amendment was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA: Sir part (I) of the 
Kesolution suggests a reduction, and m\ Honourable friend, the l^aw 
MembiT, readily agrees to the same. With regard to pari (p), the Honour- 
able the Law Member has suggested that giving this right Would mean 
placing the Members of the Assembly at' an advantage inasmuch as in 
addition to the three-fifths extra first class fare which they get to-dav for 
mcidentaJ expenses, they will, if this part of the Resolution is passed, 
mu'll** daily rate for the days they travel. As regards part (3) 

r Member has agreed to Members residing at DeUu 

-W Stola ’gdtting the doncession asked for in the Resolution. I am' in- 
*elmed to agree with my Honoutable friend, Mr. Khaparde, that thfere 
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should be no cheese-paring in this matter, for after all the reduction con- 
templated in No. (2) will amount to very little. It would have been of 
great importance if the Committee which went into this question had also 
informed us how many Members do avail themselves of this privilege and 
to what extent. I am inclined to think that perhaps not more than one- 
tenth of the Members, if that, come here seven days before the Session 
commences or remain here for seven days after it is over. Speaking for 
myself, I do not think that I have at any time come here, or at Simla even, 
ono day before or stayed even one day after the Session is over, and I am 
now' in the seventh year of my Membership of this Council and T would 
not be surprised if the majority of the Members do more or less the same. 
However, Sir, what I want to press upon the notice of Government is that 
the Government of this country, so far as payment to Members is con- 
cerned, is let off very cheap and they should not grudge any slight increase 
as is suggested in part (2), 

Nowhere in the Empire are Members paid as little as they are in this 
country. T am obliged to an Honourable Minister of the Union of South 
Africa for a statement prepared by the South African Branch of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association of payments made to Members of the different 
Parliaments in 1923. Since then, some changes have been made. I pro- 
pose to read out the particulars from this statement and also to quote what 
changes have been made to my knowledge since 1925. 

In England the House of Lords Members get no salary. 

House of Commons. C400 per annum for expenses (if oath has been 
taken). Up to 1923 there w^as no travelling allowance, but we know that 
since then Members of the House of Commons are allowed first class rail- 
way fares from and to their constituencies. 

In the Dominion of Canada for every Session exceeding 50 days a 
sessional allowance of 4,000 dollars which is equivalent to Rs. 12,000. 
Member must attend on at least three-quarter of the days upon which House 
sits Allowance for fewer days, 25 dollars per day, which is Bs. 75 per 
day Deduction of 25 dollars per day for absence 15 days: Provided that 
deduction shall be made for every day's absence during the last two 
weeks of Session. Indemnity in case of illness only when Member within 
10 miles of place whore Session is held. As regards travelling, they have 
free transportation on production of Certificate of Membership. More 
than that, there are travelling and other privileges to wives and families. 
Free transportation and the privilege of using the Parliamentary Restau- 
rant and Library when accompanying Members to Ottawa. Fuither still,, 
there is a staff of stenographers at State expense for use of Members. 

Next, the Coyn monwealth of ^Ansfralia. Allowance of £1,000 per 
annum. (No deduction for absence). Free railway passes. Wife allow- 
ed one free trip per annum from home to temporary seat of Government 
and return. Again, lady typists at Government expense. (Laughter) 

Union of South Africa . — On the date when this paper was prepared, 
they were paid £400. To-day both the senators and the members of tfie 
Assembly are paid alike £700 per annum. A deduction of £6 per 
day for days of abseijkee in excess of 15 days,. 
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Free Eailway Pass, senators Half Eates paid by sea from residence to 
Cape Town, and return, once each Session. The railway pass entitles them 
to travel over the whole Union and as often as they like. Again, so far as 
privileges to wives and families are concerned, free railway transport (sena- 
tors Half rates by sea) for members of household Iwing with and dependent 
upon Members, with free transport for baggage and one servant, from 
residence to Cape Town and return, once each Session by direct route. 
The reservation is made in the case of the family of a Member of the 
House of Assembly that, with certain specified exceptions, they must 
travel with such Member to get free transport, but this does not apply in 
the case of Senator’s families. 

More still, there are eleven Ministers in the Governmeiii of the Union 
of South Africa Once a Minister, that member is allowed a free pass for 
the rest ot his life to travel on the railways throughout the Union. If by 
a('('ident one happens to be a Minister for sa;\ , even a month, he can claim 
that privilege for the rest of his life. 

Neiv Zealand The honoranum 1o Members oi the L(‘gislative Council 
is and that of the Members of the Hous(^ (jf Eepresentatives £450 

per annum No payment for days absent in exeess of 14. 

Fre(‘ railway pass (gold and enamel), during memberslnj) Ex-Mernbers 
of House of E( prt'sentatives of 9 years or more service leeeive, by courtesy 
of the Cjovernnumi, life passes renew^ed year by year Free Ferry Boat 
Pass between Wellington and Lyttlotun given by New Zealand State Com- 
pany. £1 per day allowance to Members going to and from Session,, once 
ear‘h way. 

Wives receive complimentary railway pass year by \ear. Unmarried 
members of member’s family travel to seat of Parlianuuit during Sessions at 
half rates. Wives and families during Session get half rates on Ferry Boats 
betw^een Wellington and Lvttleton. (N. Z S (’oy ). Further, there is a 
room comfortably furnished set apart in Parliament building for wdves and 
daughters of Members Lastly. 

^Newfoundland Members, of the Legislative (k)uncil get 125 dollars and 
thos(' of the House of \ssemblv 500 dollars. A gold dollar is equal to about 
three rupees. No deductions for absence. Free railway passes. 

I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, is convinced, that as cpmpared 
to the rest of the Empire the Government of India bears ru'xt to no expense 
in the matter of payments to Honourable Members. In the first place 
Government ought to recognise that Members coming here* certainly make 
a great sacrifice of time and money. I do not know w’hether Mr Khaparde 
has moved an amendment about No, 1. 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS * Ho is opposing it. 

The Honourable Sir PHIEOZE SETHNA : I am glad that it has 
been decided to put the three parts of the Eesolution separately and I 
shall vote for or against each one of these parts as they are put up to the 
House. 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS* May I make an 'explanation, Sir? T 
l^bould like to make it quite clear that the Government do not want 
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reduce at all, but if this House desires to reduce the allowance of Members, 
Oovemnieiit have no objection. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU,: Sir, two of the most 
senior representatives in the House, Mr. Khaparde and Sir Phiroze Sethna, 
have placed their views before this House and it is not for me, one of the 
junior members, to improve' upon what they said. But one or two argu- 
ments advanced by them against the first clause 1 have to meet. With 
regard to the argument abo\it elTiciency, 1 must say that \ery few here are 
convinced that cffjcienc;v requires seven days’ stay after the Council is over 
and a week’s stay belore the Council starts. T do not think that 
preparation for the work fd' the Council requires seven days’ stay here. 
Some of us do know what work is done hero; I think the work here is not 
as heavy as tlie work in th(‘ other House. T tun prepared to say that. 
Some Members of this House think that the quality of our work is better 
than that of Ihe other House; even supposing it is so, the quantity 
is certainly not greater 1 do not think you rt'quire more than three 
days. Ah for slur, it is no slur (o have three' days’ allowaknce instead 
of seven days’ allowance. 1 do not se(‘ where the question of slur comes 
in. It is a question of fn^e choice. Government have made it quite clear 
that unless we agree they will not reduce the allowance. I onlv ask my 
Honourable friends to decide the question for themselves, and it is only 
if they all agree that three davs’ allowance is reasonable, that Government 
will make the reduction. If the Government decides against our wishes. 
I agree that there would he a slur. T do not propose that we should permit 
Government to do anything against our own wishc's. T am the last man 
to do it. At the same time' the Members of ibis Council ought to be fair 
and reasonable to the tax-payers from whose pocket the money comes. 

With regard to Sir Phiroze Sethna ’s very inten^sting and vivid descrip- 
tion of amenities enjoyed by legislators in other countries, I am afraid we 
have not established our claim to them. Of course when we dcseiwe to gel 
all that and when wo do the work Parliaments of self-governing coun- 
tric's do. T dan' say we may legislate for ourselves. Then our finances 
will be in our hands. We need not then go to my friends the Honour- 
able Mr. Me Watters or the Honourable Mr. Brayne to prepare memoran- 
da as to the effect of a ratio of Is. 6d. or l.s. 4d. on our allowances to 
discover what additional expenditure has to be incurred by the Govern- 
ment of India; nor to the Honourable Mr. Corbett to suggest suitable 
changes in the railway accommodation for the Members. Everything 
will he in our hands then and it will be for us to legislate. The analogies 
of oth('r countries are very misleading and the Finance Department will 
cert-ainly say that the Government of India is too poor to bear such heavy 
expenditure. I will leave it there. Sir, as you have already promised 
to put these clauses one by one, I hope that the non-official portion of the 
House will indicate its opinion on each one of them. I am entirely in the 
hands of non-official Members. I sponsored this Besolution because it 
embodied the unanimous recommendations of the Committee appointed 
by this House. In tlie absence of Mr. Boy I felt bound to bring up the 
matter before the House. With these words, I leave the question to be 
voted upon by the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I propose to put the Resolution 
in four parts, the Preamble and the three clauses. 
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The qiiost/ion is : 

“ That the following words stand part of the Besolution : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take early 
steps to give effect to the following recommendations of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the privileges and status of Members of the 
Council of State ’ 


The motion was tidCpted. 


The Honourable the PliESIDENT: The question is: 

lhat item {]) do stand part of the Besolution.” 


The Council divided. 

AYES 

Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 
Mahendra Prasad, bhe Honourable 
Mr. 

Mukher]!, 'bhe Honourable Srijut 
Lokonat h. 

Ramadas Pantulu, The Honourablei 
Mr. V. 


Rama Rau, The Honourabje Eao 
^ Sahii) Dr. U. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Nalininatli. 

Sinha, The Honourable Mr. 
Anugraha Narayan. 


NOES— 15. 


Akbar Khan, Tlie Honourable Major 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Bell, The Honourable Sir John. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Golam Mustafa Chandhury, Tho 
Honourable Maulvi. 

Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. 
G. S. 

Manmohandas Ramji, The Honourable 
Mr. 

Morarji, The Honourable Mr. Ratansi 
D. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


Raiiga Rao, Tho Honourable Raja 
Sri Ravii Bwctachalapati Rama- 
krishna Bahadur, of Bobbili. 

Sankara n Nair, The Honourable Sir* 
Chetiur. 

Sethna, The Honourable Sir 
Phiroze. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Harnam. 

Singh, The Honourable Raja Sii? 
Rampal. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. M. 

Wacha, The Honourable Sir Dinshaw 
Edulji. 


The motion was negatived. 


The IToNorRABLE the PRESIDENT: The original question being that 
item { 2 ) do stand part of the Resolution, an amendment has been moved: 

“ That in item ( 2 ) the words ‘ provided that the same privilege is extended to 
the Members of tho Legislative Assembly ’ be omitted.” 


The question I have to put is that these words be omitted. 


Tho motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is that item ( 2 ), as 
amended, do stand part of the Resolution. 


The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original question being that 
item ( 3 ) do stand part of the Resolution, two amendments have been 
moved. The first amendment is : 

** That for the words ‘ that a Member * the words ‘ that a non-official member * 
be substituted.” 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The second amendment is : 

“ That at the end of item { 3 ) the words ‘ provided that the same privilege is 
extended to the Members of the Legislative Assembly ' be added. ’ ’ 

The question is that that addition be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question is that item (3), as 
amended, do stand part of the Eesolution. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: I may now point out to the 
Council that the Eesolution now consists of two items which are numbered 
(2) and (3). Perhaps it would be more finished if the Honourable the Law 
Member would move the renumbering of clauses. 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS: I move that clauses (2) and (3) of 
the Eesolution be renumbered (1) and (2). 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The question is that the Eesolu- 
tion, as amended by the Council, be adopted. 

The motion was adopted. 


The Honourable the PEESIDENT : It has been suggested that the 
photograph, which should have been taken at half past Ten this morning and 
which was prevented by the inclemency of the weather, should take place 
on Monday morning at half past Ten A ckcuhir will be issued to Honour- 
able Members on that point. 

The Council then adjourned till Elev(‘n of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
16th March, 1927. ^ 
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Wednesday^ 10th March, 1927. 

The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Cloclv, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS ANJ) ANSWEKS. 

Extension or the Lee Commission's Concessions to Indian 
]\ lE\iiiEi{s ()i 11IE Indian AIldical Skiivtce. 

161. The Honouuable Kao Sahib Dii* U. ItAMA KAU : (a) Is it a fact 
that the concessions recommended by the Lee Commission, regarding ster- 
ling overseas pay and free passages for European members of the service, 
have also been extended to such membera of the Indian Civil Service of 
Asiatic domicile as Avere recruited on or before 31st December, 1919? 

(b) la it a iact that iho coiieessiona, referred to above, have not been 
extemded to irKUiibers of tlie sup(‘rior AJ(‘flical services in India? If so, 
will the Governmeni be pleased to state the reason foi this distinction? 

(c) Is it a fact that European members of the superior Medical services 
can proceed to Europe, enjoying the benefit of free passage, etc., recom- 
mended by the Lee Commission and also enjoy the benefits of study leave 
allowances at the same time? 

(d) Is it a fact that Indian members of the superior Medical services, 
while proce(‘ding on study leave to Eui’ope, have to pay Iho passages to and 
back? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state whether applications from 
members of the sup('ri(>r Medical services of Asiatic domicile, recruited 
under similar conditions to their European colleagues, praying that the Lee 
Commission’s concessions be extended to them in terms of their service, 
have beam received by the Government through the proper channel, and, 
if so, what action has been taken thereon? 

His Excellency the COMMANDEK-IN-CHIEF : (a) Such officers 

have received the concessions of overseas pay and free passages. They 
do not, however, draw overseas pay in sterling except for such periods as 
they may have either a wife or child resident outside Asia, 

(b) Kupee rates of overseas pay are admissible to Indian Medical Service 
officers of Asiatic domicile, who held permanent commissions in the service 
on the 1st December 1918, except during such period as they may have either 
a wife or a child resident outside Asia, when they can draw overseas pay in 
sterling. As regards passages, the i:eply is in the negative. In the latter 
respect, they are in the same position ^as officers of Asiatic domicile of all 
other services. The only officers of Asiatic domicile who are eligible for 
Lee passage concessions; are those Indian members of the Indian Civil 

( 559 ) 
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Service who draw overseas pay. They w*ere gi*anted the c^)noessioii on the 
special recommendation of the Lee Commission. 

(c) The reply is in the aflirmative. 

(d) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(e) I'he memorials were received by the Government of India. As a 
result of the consideration of those memorials, the Government of India 
have decided, in consultation with the Secretary of State, to grant passage 
facilities to Indian Medical Service officers of Asiatic domicile proceeding 
to the United Kingdom on study leave. The details of the scheme are 
now being worked out. 

-Abolition of Inieumediate Accommodation on Railways, 

162. The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU : (a) Is it a fact 
that the Railway Board has recently issued a circ\ilar to all railway admi- 
nistrations, asking for their opinion as to whether intermediate class accom- 
modation cannot Le done away with? 

(b) If so, will the Government kindly lay the circular on the table of 
the House ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : (a) The answer is in the nega- 
tive. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Pay of the Clerical Staff of the Office of the Accountant- 

General, Burma. 

163. The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI: (a) Will the Gov- 
ernment please state whether the clerical staitt of the Accountant GeneraPs 
office, Burma, submitted two memorials to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India, one in Septeml^er 1924, and another in November, 1925, 
and whether the memorials were strongly recommended by the Accountant 
General? If so, how were they disposed of? 

(b) If the memorials have been withheld, will the Government please 
state whether the grievances contained in them were remedied? If not, 
will the Government please state what amount of relief was secured to 
each clerk as the result of the two revisions, dated 1st March 1924, and 
Ist December, 1924? 

(c) Will the Government please state whether the difference between 
the old minimum, Es. 55, and the new minimum, Rs. 70, was allowed in 
fixing the initial pay of clerks of the above office? Whether it is a fact 
that such concession was allowed in the case of revision of pay of the 
Postal Department of Rangoon? 

(d) Is it a fact that the new maximum, Rs. 240, can be reached by the 
new entrants in 25 years? If so, will the Government please state in how 
many years the initial pay in the time-scale of men already in the service 
enables them to reach the same maximum? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE: (a) and (5). Yes; two 
memorials addressed to the Secretary of State for India were received fi^m 
the clerks in the office of the Accountant General, Burma, durinir 1924 
and 1925, respectively. As a result of the first memorial a consolidated 
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scale of pay in lieu of the then existing scale of pay plus local allowances 
was sanctioned for the clerks with effect from the 1st December 1924. The 
Government have no information regarding the measure of relief granted 
to each clerk and are not prepared to call for these figures. 

The prayers in the second memorial asking for further revision of their 
time scale of pay and certain other concessions were not accepted and this 
memorial was also withheld by the Government of India under the discre- 
tionary power vested in them 

(c) The difference between the old minimum of Rs. 50 and the new mini- 
mum of Rs. 70 was not allow^ed in fixing the initial pay of the clerks in the 
Accountant General’s Office, the initial pay of each clerk in the new scale 
being fixed at a stage next above his total emoluments consisting of his 
substantive pay and local allowance in the old scale. A concession of the 
nature referred to was, how^ever, allowed in respect of the revision of the 
time scale of pay of postal clerks serving in Rangoon sanctioned with effect 
from the 1st Marcli 3924, the existing incunibenis being allowed an increase 
of Rs. 10 per mensem from that date. No such concession has been granted 
in connection with subsequent revisions. 

(d) Yes. In no kjI revision of pay can it be guaranteed that every 
one already in service IjdI’ reav*h the maxim imi of the new scale, as the 
period required for ‘ g Ibis maximum depends on the stage of the 
revised scale at which tnr uitial pay is fixed. 

Pay of the Cleiucal St i'f of the Office of the Accountaxt- 

(Jener.l^ Buhma. 

164. The Honourable Mr. P C DESTKA CHARI : (a) Will the Gov- 

ernment please stale wlie^* cr it i^ a fact that the Auditor General replied 
to Resolution No. 2 of '*‘*vna Oi'il and Postal Accounts Offices 

Conference of 1926 that tuc 'ca!e of pay of the Accountant General’s 
Office, Burma, was fixed wit . ref rence the scale of pay of the local 
Secretariat ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the sca.e of pay of the Accountant General's Office, 
Madras, and that of the Madras ^Secretariat are the same? 

The Honourable Mr. A. E L. BRAYNE : (a) The reply is in the 
affirmative. 

(b) The rates paid to the clerks of the Accountant General's Office in 
Madras are based on, but are not identical with, those given to clerks in 
the Madras Secretariat. The same^ is largely true of the Burma Office, 
though in that case the maximum of the Accountant General's Office scale 
has not been carried so high as that of the local Secretariat. 

Annual Increments op the Clerical Staff op the Office op the 
Account \nt-Genbral, Burma. 

165. The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI: (a) Will the Gov- 
ernment please state whether the increment in the revised scale of pay of 
the Accountant General's Office, Burma, is Rs. 8 for the first ten years 
and Rs. 6 for the next fifteen years? 

(b) Is it a fact that the increment from the 11th year onwards was 
fixed at a lesser rate, in view of the assumption that Indians, by their 

A 2 
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social customs, marry early and their children are in a position to earn, 
and help their parents and that this augments the family budget? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE : (a) Yes. 

(b) Owing to the custoin of earlv marriage and the assistance generally 
rendered to parents In sons reaching wage-earning ago, it was decided to 
allow larger increments in the earlier years of service. 

PaovisroN OP QrARTi.as for Suboruinate Emplom:e.s of the Central 

(tOVETOUIENT TNT BuRMA. 

166. The Honourabt.k Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI : Is it a fact that 
the Burma Govermnent is building quarters for all its servants in view of 
the high cost of lionse rent? Hoes the Central Government contemplate 
helping its subordinates in a similar wHiy ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. G. MeWATTERS : Government have no infor- 
mation ip regarrf to the first part of the question. The Government of India 
have not under contemplation any scheme for providing quarters for all 
its s(‘rv, 'lilts in Burma, but in eertain circumstances in which it is consi* 
dered necessary, quarters are provided. 

PaY; Overseas Allowance^ Liave Rules, m of Covenanted Indian 
Officers ENriAOiU) in different Coaipany RATLWA^s. 

167. The Honourable Mr. P. C. HBSTKA CHARI: {a) Will the Gov- 
ernment please state how many covenanted Indian officers are engaged in 
dirferoiit Company Railways in India and in wliat departments? 

(h) How' many of them WT^rc recruited in England and how many in 
India? ^ 

(c) Do those Indian officers, wdio were recruit(‘d in England, enjoy the 
same privileges as Eiiro])ean offici'rs n'garding pay, ovc'rseas allfAvanee, leave 
rules, and return passage on termination of service and otherwise? 

(d) Docs clause 76 of the East Indian Railway Company Leave Rules say 
that Indian officers appointed in England may be admitted to the benefits 
of the Company Leave Rules for Europeans, and is the position the same 
on all ilie State Railwaiys? Do other Company Railways also extend this 
privilege to Indian officers recruited in England; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: (a) and (&). The information 
is not available, and it w^ould take a great deal of time and labour to collect 
it. 

(r) and (cl). Indian officers recruited in England by the laic East Indian 
RailwN'iy Company and the late Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
receive leave under the same rules as European Officers recruited in England 
by those Companies. Indian officers recruited for service on State -man aged 
Railways and appointed to positions on the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways since they were taken over for management by the 
State, receive leave under the ordinary leave rules of the Eundamental 
Rules. 

On State-managed Railways, other than the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Eaihvays, Indian officers appointed in England prior to 
24th July 1923. are admitted to the special leave rules of the Fundamental 
Rules, those appointed subsequently coming under the ordinary leave 
rules. 
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The practice on Company-managed Eailways varies, in some Bailways 
Indian officers' are granted the same leave benehtB as European officers, 
whiJe in others they come under a different set of leave rules. 

DiVISIOKAL SurEllINTENDENTS ON StATE RaILWAYS. 

168. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Is it 
a fact that Divisional Superintendents on State Eailways will only hold 
that post for three years and will then revert to their substantive appoint- 
ment? If this is so, what has led Government to arrive at this decision? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT: For administrative reasons it 
has been decided that the posts of Divisional Superintendents should be 
held on a three-years’ tenure, but the period can be extended in any indi- 
vidual case at the discretion of Government. 

Heads of Stores Departments in State Railways. 

169. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Is it 
a fact that in future the Head of the Stores Department in State Eail- 
ways will be an Engineer Officer, and not as at present a Stores Officer, who 
has risen to this post after long service in that Department? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : All that Government have said 
on the subject is that it is their intention that vacancies in the Stores 
Department will in future be filled by selection from the Indian Railway 
Service of Engineers and the Mechanical Engineers branch of the Superior 
revenue establishment. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SAEAN DAS : A supple- 
mentary question, Sir. May I ask what is the reason which has led. to this 
decision? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT : Recently, Sir, we had an eLc- 
tion to the Central Advisory Railway Council, and I think the Honourable 
Member came out second on the poll. May I suggest that this indicated 
the desire of this House that these commdrums should be propounded 
> elsewfficre ? 

Raven CoMMIn’EE^s Recommendations regarding Workshops on 

State Railways. 

170* The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state what recommendations of the Raven Com- 
mittee on State Railways’ workshops have so far been accepted, and what 
action is being taken to bring them into effect? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT: A statement giving the infor- 
mation required is being prepared and will be forw^arded to the Honourable 
Member when it is ready. 

Supply op Defective Underpiiames for the North-Western Rail- 
way. 

171- The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state the number and value of the underframes 
ordered recently for the North-Western Eailway, which, when supplied, 
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were subsequently rejected owing to defective design? Was' the design 
checked before the order was placed? If so, by whom? Who have been- 
found responsible in the matter? 

w 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COKBETT : No underframes have been 
ordered recently for the North-Western Railway which it has been found 
necessary to reject owin^ 2 f to defective design. If the Honourable Member 
will give me details of the case to which he refers, I will see what informa- 
tion I can obtain for him. 

The Honourable Rai Baii vdur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Does the 
Honourable Member mean that there w^as more than one design which was 
rejected? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: If the Honourable Member 
will give me details of the ease to which he refers, I shall see what informa- 
tion I can obtain, for him. Without the details, it is very difficult for me 
to give the information. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : These under- 
frames, as far as I can understand, were ordered from some Indian firm and 
after they were received wore rejected. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is giving 
information ; he is not ashing for it. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : May I ask 
whether that design was checked by the Consulting Engineers ? 

The Honourable Mr G. L. CORBETT: 1 can only repeat that, if the 
Honourable Member wiU put down full details of the matter on which he 
requires information, I shall be very happy to supply it. 

ArroiNTWENT OF Indians as Agents of State Railways. 

172. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state whether they intend to try suitable Indians 
(“Indians’* includes “Anglo-Indians”) as Agents of State Railways when- 
ever there is any vacancy ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : When a vacancy occurs the 
claims of all officers of suitable standing will of course be considered. 


Opening of the Railway Station near Ajmere Gate, Delhi. 

173- The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
the GoveiTimont kindly state when the railway station near Ajmere Gate, 
Delhi, or Raisina, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, is likely to be 
opened ? 

The Honour \ble Mr. G. L. CORBETT: It hoped that the new 
station near Ajmere Gate, which is now being constructed by the North- 
Western Railway, will be ready for opening about the beginning of May 
next. 

Kfmbh Mela Railway Traffic. 

174. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: Will 
the Government kindly state in detail what^pteps’ they intend taking to 
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cope with the coming Kumbh Mela railway traffic at Hardwar? Will the 
Eailways issue return tickets for third class passengers to Hardwar on 
double ordinary fares available for return journey within two weeks? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT: Necessary measures are Being 
taken by Eailway Administrations, in conjunction with the civil authorities, 
to prevent overcrowding and to secure the convenience of passengers by 
the provision of special trains, appointment of additional supervising and 
other staff, medical and sanitary arrangements, drinking water an‘3 other 
measures generally. It is not proposed to issue return tickets. 

Chemical composition op Artificial Ghee. 

17Sii The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Will 
the Government kindly state the result of the inquiries referred to in the 
Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah’s answer to my question No. 45, 
asked in the Council of State on the 23rd August 1926? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : The results of investigations regarding the chemical con- 
tents of vegetable compounds of the kind mentioned by the Honourable 
Member so far as available to Government are being placed in the Library 
of the House. A general inquiry into the nutritive value of foodstuffs is 
now being made under the direction of the Indian Eesearch Fund Associa- 
tion. Artificial ghee has not so far been specially tested, but Government 
will draw the attention of the Association to this matter if the Honourable 
Member so desires. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : 1 do desir^ it, 
Sir. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COEBETT (Commerce Secretary") : Sir, I 
lay on the table the Agreement* between the United Kingdom and Greece, 
respecting the Measurement of Tonnage of Merchant Ships, and Notes ex- 
changed, which affect India. 


EESOLUTTON RE ABOLITION OF COMMUNAL ELECTOEATES 
AS A CONDITION PEECEDENT TO FUETHEE POLITICAL PEO- 
GEESS IN INDIA. 

Th]^ Honourable Sir SANKAEAN NAIE (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I move : 

** That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the number 
of Members in the Legislative Councils in India be not increased, that their constitu- 
tion be in no way modified, that no additional powers be conferred on them expressly 
or by imph’cation, and that no further step towards rewsponsible government be taken 
until the Hindus and the Muhammadans agree to dispense with election of Members 
to those Cbuncils by separate electorates composed only of Hindus or Muhammadans.’* 

Sir, the Eoyal Commission will be here in a year or two to consider what 
Stepp should be taken now in the interests of Indian political progress. The 
last time that question was considered in India by Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford thSy decided most of the questions themselves, but on one 


*Not printed. 
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outstanding question — that is the relations of Hindus and Muhammadans 
— after expressing own opinion as to what should be done for the 

electorates they proceeded to act not upon their conviction but upon an 
agreement, the Lucknow Pact, which was arrived at between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans. For reasons to which I shall refer presently it is 
desirable now also that the Hindus and Muhammadans should come to a 
certain agreement as to the relations which should subsist between them 
if we are to have any further political progress in India. It is in order to 
assist Hindu and Muhammadan leaders, in order to arrive at such a con- 
clusion, that I put forward this Eesolution. Our Moslem brethren have 
already recognised the necessity of it. The question was consid^d by 
thqj^.411 -India Moslem League on three occasions, and what they saiH was 
this. They declared — I am reading their own words — “that the speedy 
attainment of full responsible government is one of the declared objects 
of the League’'! They also say “that the conception of Swaraj should be 
^anslated in the realm of practical politics’’. With this aim I believe 
India is in sympathy and all classes of politicians, Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan, will I have no doubt do all in their power to bring about this con- 
■summation. Then they also ask for the early appointment of a Royal 
Commission to formulate a scheme to place the Indian constitution on a 
sound and permanent basis with provisions for automatic progress to estab- 
lish full responsible government in India to secure stability in the Govern- 
ment and willing co-operation of the people. It is here that I ask your 
special attention to wdiat they say. They say that any scheme must be 
based on the following basic and fundamental principles : 

(1) All the Legislatures of the country and all elected bodies be con- 
stituted on ihe definite principle of adequate and t‘ffectivo representation 
of minorities in every province without reducing a majority in any province 
to a minority or even to an equality. 

(2) The representation of communal groups shall continue to be by 
means of separate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open 
to any community to abandon a separate for a joint electorate. 

(8) No Bill or Eesolution or any part thereof be passed in any Legisla- 
ture or in any other elected body if three-fourths of the members of any 
community in that particular body oppose such Bill or Eesolution or part 
thereof on the ground that it would be injurious to the interests of that 
community or in the alternative such other method is devised as may be 
found feasible and practicable to deal with such cases. 

Sir, I entertain the view that these principles are not sound; 1 enter- 
tain the view that no scheme can be placed on a permanent basis if these 
are the conditions precedent. I also entertain the view that there will Be 
no willing co-operation between Hindus and Muhammadans under a scheme 
like that, nor any willing co-operation with the Government. Those are 
the reasons. Sir, why I move this Eesolution. 

This question of communal electorates was considered in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and the views therein advanced form the basis of my 
Eesolution. I shall take therefore the liberty of summarising their views 
to the House. The authors of that Report say that the history of self- 
government aroong the nations who develop it and spreadMt throughout 
the world is decisively opposed to communal electorate as it leads to divided 
allegiance and to encouraging the citig:ens tl) regard themselves as citizens 
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of a smaller unit than the State. They also show that communal elector- 
ates mean the creation of political camps organised against each other and 
that it teaches men to think as partisans and not as e^tizens. They fur- 
ther point out that these communal electorates stereotype existing relations* 
They say therefore finally that it is a very serious hindrance to the self- 
governing principle, and if the British Government divide the people* by 
these communal electorates, it will be diflBcult to meet the charge of being 
hypocritical or short-sighted. Having given their opinion in those terms 
they however proceeded to recommend separate electorates for this reason. 
Their reason was that they found it already existing. They also found that 
Hindus and Muhammadans had agreed upon separate electorates according 
to '^iiH^t is called the Lucknow Pact. Now as there was that agreement 
the;^ccepted it, although they give their reasons for thinking that i^ not 
right. Now these were perhaps good reasons for not upsetting the system 
as it existed at that time; but, Sir, the reasons given in the Eeport^ are 
against any scheme of responsible self-government based on it; and;, the 
experience wc have gained during the last 6 or 7 years confirms tjaat view. 
Well, if it confirms that view the question might be reasonably asked,' why 
do the Moslem League now claim separate electorates? The reason why 
it is now alleged by the Moslem League that Home Eule must be acconr* 
panied by communal electorates for all elected bodies up to village unions 
is this — it is the absolute distrust of the Hindus. There is no use shutting 
our eyes to that. The Moslem League recognise the bitterness of the 
feelings that exist now. Tn their own wwds : 

*' The All-India Moslem League views with great alarm the deplorable bitterness 
of feelings at present existing between Hindus and Mussulmans in different parts of 
the country.” 

They go on further to say : 

” No political progress is possilde in this country unless it is based on a solid 
substratum of Hindu Moslem unity.” 

I agree with both those sentiments. The reasons for this increasing bitter- 
ness are also stated. I give them in the words of the President of the 
Moslem League : 

” Their respective attitudes towards life, their distinctive culture, civilisation and 
habits, their traditions and history no less than their religion, divide them so completely 
that the fact they have lived in the same country for nearly a thousand years has 
contributed hardly anything to their fusion as a nation.” 

« 

I express no opinion on that. But it is there- Then the President 
added : 

** An Indian Mussalman would at once be made at home in Afghanistan, Persia, 
Central Asia or by Chinese Muslims, Turks, Arabs, etc., while he would feel himself 
a total alien in his own town in the quarter in which Hindus live.” 

On that also I express no opinion, but that is their view- And 
vuth reference to certain Hindu movements, he said they form 
‘‘the most serious challenge to the Muhammadan religion which 
they ever had to meet, not oven excepting the Christian Crusades.'’ On 
that too I am not an authority and so I cannot express an opinion, but 
there is the fact that the Mussalmans entertain that feeling and the Muslim 
League endorses that view and they ask all public bodies to discontinue 
their efiorts in such directions; and they add “riots after riots are the 
<!onsequences of this feeling." Now, as a non-Muslim, a Hindu is not 
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entitled in these cmjwmstances to complain of any steps which the Muslims 
may feel boimd *;||pi|a||e for the protection of their own interests- It js 
not for us to ar^e' whether they are right or wrong; it is for them to 
decide the question as to what is necessary for their own future, and I am 
not proposing to argue the question as to whether my Muslim friends are 
right or wrong. But 1 say this, I believe every non-Muslim is entitled 
to say, '‘If that is your feeling and if you propose these steps as condi- 
tions precedent for any further political progress, then we are entitled to- 
say that these steps will not conduce to any further political progress, that 
these steps will be detrimental to the best interests of the country, and 
if they are necessary in your opinion for any further political pr6|||piss, 
theijL w%mre entitled to say there should be no further political pr^Pess- 
^Let 4 *li^%ay here until we can come to a certain agreement amongst our- 
^||||vAs%S to what IS to be done in future. With that agreement we will 
'gsKil British Government and then it is not likely to refuse to take 
^^®'«,furthcr steps as we want it to take- But in the absence of such 
ai^ agt«eement the best thiui;} for us to-day would be to stand where we 

Now, Sir, there is no doubt about it that the evils predicted by Mr- 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford if separate electorates were granted, have 
come to pass- Already racial feeling has been intensified; and if separ- 
ate electorates are introduced, as the Muslim League wants, for election 
in all elected bodies, not only in the Central Legislature, not only in the 
Provincial Legislatures, but in all municipalities, district boards, local 
boards, unions, universities and colleges when they are governed by elected 
bodies as claimed by the Muslim League, then we know what exper’ence 
has shown us; that strife will spread everywhere, in far-off villages in the 
mufassal, in cities, in bodies like Senates and Syndicates and Collej.e 
Councils where racial feeling should be unknown- Not only will good 
government be impossible, but I am afraid there will be disloyalty and 
a spirit of lawlessness and a defiance of authority that leads to assaults on 
district magistrates and police superintendents as experience has already 
demonstrated : that will be the result- If India has Home Buie or 
Dominion Status T do not think there can be any doubt that the more 
powerful community will get rid of separate electorates and devise a 
constitution to ensure its supremacy. There will therefore be no chance of 
pennanence. {An Honourable Member: “What about separate represent- 
ation?”). *1 am speaking about separate electorates. If we continue 
under th(' actual supervision of the British Government, that Government 
would be justified in disregarding the vote of the Council as the opinion of 
a racial majority not arrived at in the interests of the country. We have 
already had examples- It will not therefore be a step towards responsible 
government. Separate Hindu and Muhammadan electorates, when the 
feelings arc strained, will place the minority at the mercy of the majority. 
To provide against this last evil according to the League Eesolution, three- 
fourths of a minority is empowered to defeat any measure which it may 
consider injurious to it- The result of it would be that one community 
is shut out from rendering any service to the other- Beform within the 
community also would not be possible or discussion even of any questions 
that may apply only to any community- Any reform of the caste system 
including the position of the untouchables would be rendered practically 
impossible for the Hindus. For both Hin^lis and Muhammadans, suclr 
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refoMns as Kemal Pasha has carried out in Turkey, such as the abolition of 
the purdah and polygamy, equality in the law as between men and women 
as regards property and marriage would be impossibte Muhammadan 
objection to a Bill to enforce monogamy for Hindus oil the ground that 
it will interfere with conversions to Muhammadanism may be borne in 
mind* This happened in Bombay. Keligious reform, religious propa- 
ganda, Christian, Hindu or Muhummadan, will be perilous. The Hindu 
Suddhi movement, the Moslem Tanzeem and Tabligli movemcints will 
have to gp. Private rights, like the right to take out j)roce8sion8 and 
to slaughter animals for food will have to be given up- Similarly also 

there will be difficulties as regards freedom of speech even in matters not 
conne«^ed wdth religion- A drama relating to the love of a Muhammadan 
maltJIK for a non-Muhainrnadan ^outli, a play concerning the fm^j^ticism 
of Aurangazeb have already been denounced wdth successful results- Muni- 
cipal institutions will be paralj^sed; many important sanitary measur^ 
may be successfully objected to bj a minority. Educational progress 
be impossible as it may be said to bo inconsistent with a minority 
gion- Look at the objection already taken in America to the toachill^'pf 
the doctrine of evolution. Science, when in the opinion of a minority it % 
opposed to their religion, cannot bo taii».ht, not only to the followers 
that religion but to anybody. I say deliberately, licence under Bolshev- 
ism would be preferable to the mental and moral atrophy under a Home 
Eule Government so constituted- Yet, without this or a similar provision, 
communal electorotes would place a minority absolutely under the control 
of the majority. Even under foreign control, communal electorates have 
been responsible for infinite mischief. With the gradual removal of such 
control the evil wall ^rrow'- It follow’s, therefore, that no additional pow^ers, 
no further responsibility should bo entrusted to bodies wdiose members' are 
elected by communal electorates- The fact that we Hindus or Muham- 
madans do not dispense wdlh them is proof that we are not fit for further 
advance. 

I arn aware, Sir, that there are some persons who believe that this 
English administration is so rotten that anything w’ould be preferable to 
it. I am not one of them. I am also aw’are that there are some Muham- 
madans and Hindus wdio think that once the British Government is out 
of the way the question can be’ settled to their sa isf action, though after 
frightful bloodshed. Here I may just refer the House to a book wffiich 
has just been distributed to us by the office- You find this : 

** Mr. Gandhi says : ‘ I have admitted my incompetence * (that is, to* bring the 
Hindus and Muhammadans together.) Tf it is to be our lot that before we can come 
together we must shed one another’s blood, then I say the sooner we do so the better 
it is for us.” 

That is not my view : 

” Tf we propose to break one another’s heads, let us do so in a manly way; let us 
not then shed crocodile tears.” 

I am not for breaking heads- I do not belong to that class. The only 
course then left for me is to propose that no further step should be taken 
towards ^ipsponsible government based on communal electorates. Perhaps 
the question will be asked whether any discussion of this matter is neces- 
sary at this stage- I think so- The Muslim League have formulated 
their demands- The Hindu public opinion is against it; the leaders on 
both sides have not approached each other to come to a settlement. The- 
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Boyal Comihission might come soon. Each party will put forward its 
own scheme whi<^^ will be denounced by the other. Our opponents will 
thus be furnishei with a pretext to deny us any substantial reform- There 
is a feeling in England that the reforms already granted are too radical, 
that wo have not played the game by shouldering the burden of reforms ; 
that in fact we have shown ourselves unequal to it. The differences 
between Hindus and Muhammadans themselves may be used to deny us 
any reform- If in addition to it the acceptance of those unsound prin- 
ciple which will lead to constant friction, restlessness, riots, is made 
a condition precedent the great probability is that there will be no further 
advance ; whereas if both Hindu and Muhammadan leaders realiie the 
situatijOO, it is possible that they may have some agreed scheme t^jiplace 
before the Itoyal Commission when it comes- I do not deny that the Muslim 
^league may get non-Muslim recruits, but those who will join them from 
icopviotion will ho very few- There may be some who may join them for 
tei^ical reasons. Others may join them out of hatred to a foreign Gov- 
ernment, and it is also possible that these and a few English politicians 
may succeed in forcing the hands of Government and extending the scope 
of Beforms on the basis of separate electorates- l^ut it will be a disaster 
Ito the country. 

Eor these reasons I move this Eesolution. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEB MUHOIMAN (Home Member) : 
Sir, before I proceed to discuss the subject-matter of the Besolution that 
has been moved by my Honourable friend, I would ask your indulgence 
and the indulgence of the iHouse to say a few words to explain w^hy I am 
rising so early in this debate. But for the circumstances which I think 
are known to the House, and w'hich exist in another place, T would have 
greatly preferred to have waited till the discussion had advanced a little 
further, at any rate lill the amendments had been moved; but I am under 
the coercion of a whip which may require me to leave this Chamber at 
any moment. In these circumstances the House will pardon me if I take 
the earliest opportunity of making a speech wdiich I hope to be allowed to 
complete. (Laughter). 

I would like to say one word as to wliy I have come here to-day. It 
has been a great source of dissatisfaction to me that I have not been 
able to attend the debates of this House more frequently, but the neces- 
sity for my presence in another place has been very insistent- But I 
did feel to-day that I ought to come down, even under circumstances of 
difficulty, to deal with a Besolution of so remarkable a character, — remark- 
able in the manner in which it has been presented, — remarkable for the 
tone in which it has been moved — and remarkable on account of the per- 
sonality of its Mover. Sir, this is not a Besolution that has been moved 
by a Back-Bencher. It has been moved by a gentleman who has held 
the highest judicial and executive offices under the Crown, who has been 
a Member of the Executive Council of the Supreme Government. In 
those circumstances eourl-esy prompted me to attend at this debate. I 
have said that this is a remarkable Besolution- It has beeip brought 
forward with that courage and frankness which has always distinguished 
my Honourable friend in his public utterances, in circumstances, which 
seem to be inconvenient to some, but which in his opinion render the 
moving of his Besolution necessary. If Government accepted it, it 
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would involve, at any rate in the opinion of gome,%ho postponement of 
any further reforms. Therefore, the House would do well to examine 
the Eesolution with care and discuss it in ^he fullest manner possible. 

Now I should like, at the risk of boring the House, to trouble them 
with a short history of this question of s(ipavate electorates. My Honour- 
able friend in his speech said that the Montagu- Chelmsford lioport stated 
that the British Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them. Well, Sir, separate electorates did not arise beeiUise of the 
13ritish Government- They arose owing to the insistent dcmiands that 
have been made ovct a lon ,<4 period of years- The Montagii-Chelmsford 
Report, to which my Honourable friend laderred, observes as follows. They 
were^ustifying rc-exarnination of tin* subject, and they said : 

“We may bo told tiuit tins is a ( los.^d quostion, hermise the Muhammadans will'' 
never agree to any revision nt the arraTigonietd promised them by Lord Miiito in 1906, 
and scoured to them by liie reforms rd 19()U. ” 

However, for the reasons whicdi tlu^y gav(' tliey did undertake that re- 
examination, although llte^ said — and their words are worth the attention 
of the House — bed'ore they proceed('d to (‘xamino tlnj arguments: 

‘‘ Tliuh wo have liad to reckon not oi ly with th(‘ settled exirteiice of the system, 
but with a largo volume of weighty opiiiioa that no other method is feasible.” 

They tlien procecMled to set out tla^ arguments avainst separate elector- 
ates. J^ndefiv , they arc‘ that tlio;^ W( r(' opposed to iho ienchings of history, 
that they per])eiucded class divisions and stereotyped existing relations. 
Those nrginnonts were sot out witli all ability' of the v('ry eloquent pen 
which draftc'd that Report. But tlieir final conclusion, ami it is a con- 
clusion to which 1 must invite the attiTition ol this House, was as follows: 

“ INliioli as \\o regret iln' noccs t; , \ ‘ an roii'ineod tliat so far a-) tin* Tdiiliammadaiis, 
at rdl oviMiis, nie eoncei nc*d, ti'o proseiil system nnri he moiiitaiiiod until (‘onditions 
alter, f\on at the price of slowar pi ogress towards tlio realization of a common citizen- 
ship. ’ ’ 

Now, Sir, tlu'v did not lake tin' vicAv that separate (di'ctoralos were any- 
tliiiig but a hindranecg hiil they deliberately face the consequences of 
those electorates and said they were; so essential that altliough Ihev mean 
slow progress they had to be allowed in order that any progress might be 
made. I think that is a fair statement of their argument. 

So much for the Montagu-Chelmsford Eopori. which in fact* accepted 
the Lucknow Pact. Those recommend at ion cairn; again under the review 
of a body of impoidance, the Branchiso Commit! co, presided over by Jjord 
Southborough in 1919. They made the same recommendations with 
changes which are immaterial for the purposes of my argument, and again 
these conclusions were adopted by another body, a body probably the most 
important tribunal that can deal with Indian affairs, before which sooner 
or later the present consiitution will come under review. T refer to the 
Joint Committee of the two Houses on the Government of India Bill in 
1919. They also accepted the recommendations of Lord Southborough 's 
Committee. They did not merely accept communal representation of the 
Muslims, which has been the main theme of my Honourable friend’s speech, 
but they advocated communal representation in the case of other communi- 
ties. It might be interesting at this stage to give the House a very short 
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statement of M^hat exactly are the devices existing in the present constitu* 
tion for the represeptation of minorities, whether by way of communal repre- 
sentation or otherwise. If the House will have patience with me for a 
very few minutes I will read a very brief summary of the present position. 

Communal representation is at present provided for for Muhammadans 
in all Provincial Councils, in the Assembly and the Council of State, for 
Sikhs in the Punjab Legislative Council, in the Assembly and in the Council 
of State; for Europeans in the Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces 
and Bihar Legislative Councils and in the Assembly for Anglo-Indians in the 
Madras and Bengal Legislative Councils; for Indian Christians in the 
Madras Legislative Counci. Seats for non-Brahmins are reserved ip the 
Madras Legislative Council and for Mahrattas in the Bonjbaj Legislative 
Council. There is no similar reservation in ihe Indian Legislature. 

^Before I pass on, I should just like to invite the attention of the House 
to the difference between the system of communal representation and the 
reservation of seats. It is this, that in the former case the electorate is 
separate and in the latter case, though the electorate is in a minority, seats 
are secured to the community in question. It is another device for securing 
representation of minorities. It is a device which to my mind is less 
theoretically objectionable possibly than that of the separate electorate, but 
the House must face the issue that it is another device for effecting the 
object in a different way. In this connection I should like to invite the 
attention of the Honourable Mover of the Resolution to his own evidence 
before the Joint Committee. Sir Sankaran Nair then said in answer to the 
questions of the Joint Committee : 

** Q, With your great knowledge of Madras and Southern India, are you in favour 
of giving communal representation which th=‘ non-Brahmins are demanding in such large 
numbers ? 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q. You know the Brahmo-Samaj, and its members wish, as far as possible, the aboli- 
tion of class distinctions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not rather remarkable that members of the Brahmo-Samaj should advocate 
communal representation, because we have been told that communal representation 
would increase the caste differences and perpetuate them? 

/I. I cannot say anything about that. My reason for giving communal representa- 
tion to non-Brahmins in Madras is that a state of things has been brought about which 
compels usi^ give it. I recognise all the disadvantages and all the difficulties attend- 
ing that but now I would give communal representation to non-Brahmins simply because 
we cannot help it.’* 

Perhaps my Honourable friend, when he replies, will say whether he 
adheres to that view. I may say that his later evidence shows that he 
prefers the method of reservation and not that of the communal electorate. 
The position in regard to minorities and majorities in India is, I venture to 
think, different to that which prevails in Western countries. If the House 
will permit me, I will read a line or two on that because it puts the matter 
h'o clearly, A distinguished writer on representative government observes : 

“ Perhaps it may be a good thing to consider what we mean in Western countries 
by the word ‘ majority *. There a majority is not a permanent body which can always 
be relied upon to support certain individuals or interests from year to year. In those 
countries a majority is a loosely knit and constantly fluctuating body, at one time losing 
members to the minority and at other times gaining members therefrom. In order to 
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maintain their majority the leaders of the latter have constantll^ to alter their programme 
and suit their notions and actions to what they consider to be the general public opinio^ 
Similarly the leaders of the minority are constantly striving to change their minority 
into a majority and they are always ready for this purpose to take advantage of changes 
in public opinion and national circumstances, etc.” 

That, Sir, is the Western conception of a majority and a minority, and 
when that Western conception is the universal conception of the relations 
between majority and minority communities in India, then the time will 
have come undoubtedly when communal electorates can be wiped out. 
But can anybody who knows India say that that position has been reached, 
or has even nearly been readied? Now, the tyranny of majorities in repre- 
sentative institutions, even with the Western conception, is a very serious 
matter. I myself, Sir, have suffcired under the tyranny of a majority for 
some three years and I can speak as the toad beneath the harrow. Apart 
from those sufferings which must always fall to the lot of one who leads 
in a House where he has no majority, there arc more substantial ones even 
when complete representative' government is attained. This is what 
Viscount Bryce says on the subject in bis well-known book on *^‘Modem 
Democracy” : 

“ Tf . . . the group constitute a majority in the Chamber it is omnipotent. The ball 
is at its feet ; it can count on passing all its measures and need not trouble to expound 
or defend proposals in debate except for the purpose of saving appearances and putting 
its case before the country. It has only to go on voting steadily what has been previously 
determined on in secret, uninstrncted and unmoved by arguments from any other part 
of the Chamber, because there is no need for listening to words which cannot effect 
its pre-determined action. The Chamber having ceased to be deliberative has become 
a mere voting machine, the passive organ of an unseen despotism.” 

If these words could be written by a statesman of great authority in regard 
to the Western conception of the relations betw'een a majority and a minori- 
ty, I cannot help feeling that there might be ground for even greater appre- 
hension in a country where that conception has certainly not yet been 
fully attained. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend suggested, and I only hope he Was 
right, that much has been learned since this new constitution has been in 
force. Undoubtedly great and useful experience has been derived, but on 
this particular subject, in so far as I am acquainted with the pronounce- 
ments of public men and public bodies, I can find no great hope for believing 
that any such change as he suggests has taken place. This matter, Sir, 
was considered in 1923 when we heard of the Bengal Pact and the Swaraj 
Party had certain proposals which, so far as I know, never came to fruition. 
Then again we have had statements by the All-India Muslim ll<eague on 
the subject on various occasions, and the latest word of the All-India Muslim 
League in 1926 is noli to my mind verv helpful in supporting the view that 
there has been a change of Muslim feeling. The matter wag considered at 
the inquiry over which I had the honour to preside, and both the majority 
report and the minority report have certain observations on the subject to 
which I would invite the attention of the House. The majority said, in 
paragraph 69 of their report : 

“ It must be admitted that in principle these provisions are open to constitutional 
objection, and most of us look upon them as an obstacle to political advance, but we 
consider that the abolition of anv special communal electorate's, and in this we include 
reserved seats, is quite impracticable at the present time. The objections of the com* 
mun'ties concerned are, in our opinion, far too deep-rooted to enable us to justify any 
reoominendation in this respect. We are not prepared either to recommend even the 
substitution, in whole or in part, of reserved seats lor Separate electoratai.^* 
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That part of the Committee had a very -firm opinion on the subject. I 
must however give a word ot caution in putting forward the words of that 
Committee. I give them for what they are as the pronouncement of the 
Committee and not as in any way committing the Government of India 
to the conclusion at which the majority arrived. On the other hand, the 
minority report also has some instructive observations. They said : 

“ Wliilo, therefore, we think that in the present conditions it is unavoidable that 
due regard must be paid to communal interests and that they should be adequately 
safeguarded by provisions in the Constitution, we do affirm that by the mere postpone- 
ment of the solution oi (juestioiis connected with Constitutional advance not only will 
jic useful purpose be served but that it may make( the task more difficult in the future.” 

Now 1 am not quite sure if I quite understand what they mean, but in 
BO far as I gather any meaning from it it is in exact opposition to my Hon- 
ourable friend’s Jlosolution. That is, they say in spite of the fact that 
these communal electorates are a hindrance there is, in their judgment, 
no ground for postponing furtlicr consideration of constitutional progress. 

I think J have establishc'd that far from there being any change from the 
first opinion 1 cited in 39()(> up to now in 1927, tluTe has been a continual 
and pertinacious demand for the continuance of these separate electorates 
and other devices for the r(*prescntation of minorities. With what my 
Honourable iriend said as to the canker of couiuinnal difference which is 
eating into the heart of India I am in full and entire agreement. 1 know 
of no greater obstacle to tlie progress of this couniry than these unfortunate 
differences tliat have arisen in so groat a degree during the last few years. 
But, Sir, I am not one of those who can acci'pt the opinion th?it these differ- 
ences are in any great degree due to the creation of si'parate electorates. 
(He ar. hear). Leaving aside that school of criticism which finds in every- 
thing that Government undertakes some suspicion, some Machiavellian 
device, to pn'venl tlie people of this country coming into their rights, it is 
fairly clear that tliesi' electorates liave not liad tliai effi'el. They may have 
fiad some influence, i do not deny; but they are not the main cause. 
Moreover, this House must; eb>arh have* seen from wdiat 1 have said that 
it was not the Government, tliai invented these communal electorates but 
the people themselves, and that it would have been impossible to arrive at 
any electorate without a much more deep-seated quarrel than these electo- 
rates have caused, unless something of the kind had been devised. Now 
it is perhaps pertinent to the question, since I have denied that communal 
electorates are the main cause of the present feeling, to express my own 
views on flie subject; and I will say this, that I regard the Eeforms as in 
some degree responsible for it, and indeed it must be so. It is the favourite 
argument of those who attack the present constitution that nothing has 
been given to the people, that the Eeforms themselves are a sham and that 
no povt^er has boon parted with. Now that, Sir, brings its own refutation. 

It is the fact that power has been parted with that has done so much to 
cause these communal feelings to break out with acerbity. Power has 
begun to be exercisc'd by ihe representatives of the people; power has begun 
to be exercised by ihe representatives of the individual eommunities con- 
cerned, and it is the exercise of those powers by those individual communi- 
ties that has given the edge to the present tension that exists. Among the 
educated it is* possible — though when I read some* of the speeches in the 
papers I, find it difficult to believe that the differences between educated aare 
in these matters confined to what I might call phriiamentarv feelings; but I' 
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will assume for the purposes of my argument that among the more bigMy 
educated it is the struggle for political power that has begun which 
concerns the differences, Tlie minority community — whichever it may be — 
ig determined to see that it does not get lost in the general struggle. I 
assume that for the purj)oses of my argument, but as I have said I have 
some doubt wdiether in some cases even among the educated classes the 
strife does not go deeper than that. However, when I turn from the 
►educated to the uneducated, it is quite clear that other feelings are at 
work. The feeding that spreads dowm spreads down in a different form. It 
takes this form, the feeling that the other community — to use a colloquial 
expression — is doing them in the eye. That causes unrest and discontent to 
your uneducated classes, and when you have, as you have in the Hindu 
and Muhammadan Communities, causes of quarrel at hand where anybody 
wishes to quarrel, you have not far to seek for the causes of communal 
strife. To put the blame on separate electorates alone is to take a 
«mall issue for the real cause which is, that power has been handed over 
to the representatives of the people and that the exercise of that powder has 
become a source of strife between the two great communities of this country. 

What does Mr. Jinnah say? He is a leading Muhammadan and has 
been or perhaps now is President of the All-India Moslem League. He was 
speaking no later than last December and he said : 

“ There is no escaping from the fact that communalism did exist in the country. 
By mere talk and sentiment it could not he removed. Nationalism could not be created 
by having a mixed electoiate.” 

If that means anything it means that Mr. Jinnah was not willing to have 
nationalism at the price of mixed electorates. Kow my Honourable friend 
“Sir Sankaran Nair takes the line that it is not possible to have nationalism 
with a separate electorate. Those are the protagonists whose cases are 
under consideration. Now what is the line of Government towards that? 
Surely the line we have pursued from the very commencement of this 
quarrel is that we do not minimise, we do not seek to minimise, the im- 
portance of these conditions; we do not seek to shut our eyes to them, 
for that would be foolish, and that is why I welcome a discussion such as 
that initiated by my Honourable friend to-day. But it is by telling the 
truth, not by putting our heads in a bag, that we can arrive at any clear 
understanding of the situation. What then is the attitude of Government? 
It is the attitude which they have persistently followed since 1906. 
\Ve recognise that these separate electorates have been a difficulty, are a 
difficulty and will continue to be a difficuHy in connection with the further 
advance of this country; but we recognise also that without them iJhere can 
be no possibility of getting a larep body of the community to come in. 
Therefore, there are two wavs of dealing with a position of that kind. One 
is the way of my Honourable friend. The other is to recognise the difficulty 
and work the constitution though recognizing that this particular foim of 
electorate will be a handicap. And here I vriP invite the House's attention 
to a speech which unfortunately did not attract as much attention as I 
could have wished; and that is H’s Exr*ellenc'^ the Werov’s speech at 
Poona in answer to the Moslem Deputation. His Excellency there said: 

“ The question of communal representation about whicb you have expressed t^nxiety 
is of great complexity. I have said elgewhere its only justification is that it should h|S 
thu means through which every community should feel free to what it can to the common 
cause of the service of India. But if this ultimate purpose is obscured and jf 
munill re^reaentation cornea .to he regarded as an ena in itself then it has the effebl 
of narrowing the horizon of our loyalty. Wha4» waa deai^fd to promote the cauae of 
amity may quickly become tlie seedbed of divisions when dmereat communities have to 
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live together. jLt is iticumbent upon each to recognise that the cause of peace demands 
a wide measure of mutual toleration and restraint. That which we claim for our^lves 

? m must be ready to accord to our neighbours. This spirit if it may but grow will be 
onnd to be a better and more lasting solvent of the present discords than any artificial 
methods of representation. But until we can reach this state communal representation 
in some form is likely to be necessary and it is probable that a substantial modification 
of it must largely depend upon the general consent of all communities.” 

Now, Sir, if I may without presumption say, those were very wise words, 
words very well worth the attention of this House. Another statesman 
speaking in another place, the present Secreteiry of State for India, Lord 
. Birkenhead, pointed out that had Parliament in 1919 in the teeth 

of violent opposition planned the Reforms without this feature 
of separate representation, it cannot be doubted that ITindu-Muslim rela- 
tions woii’d have become more mamicable than they have been. On the 
other hand it is almost certain that they w^ould have been much more 
violent and embittered Had we attempted to Joree a reform on the 
people of India at that time in 1919 without some form of communal re- 
presentation I have not the faintest doubt that the feelings of the communi- 
ties inter sc would be far more bitter than they are .it preserit; and speak- 
ing lor myself, with the restraint w^hich I feel J must exercise in this 
matter, T do not think that wdien the Statutory Commission comes to 
examine the question they will arrive at a coiK'lusiori oilier than the one 
J have suggested. 

Now, Sir, in conclusion, I do consider that this debate, if conducted as 
I am sure in this House it will be conducted, with the object of securing 
a solution and not with the object of emphasising differences, may have 
a very valuable effect in attracting the attention of the leaders to this 
problem. I agree entirely on that point with the observations of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Sarikaran Nair. I agree also with him in his very 
sound and reasonable conclusion that this is not a matter that will ever be 
satisfactorily determined by breaking heads. I would add that, as long as 
the present Government continues, we shall take measures to prevent the 
different communities from resorting to that method of settling their 
differences, and the House may have complete confidence in that. 

The real question before the House is : “Are we to take the line that all 
consideration of Reforms is to be stopped in the hope that these quarrels 
will cease?'* To that I have no doubt w^hat the correct answer is. I have 
no doubt the House on that point desires no guidance from me. On the 
other hand to my mind it is a most reasonable and important proviso 
that minorities should be satisfied that their interests will be protected. 
That is a matter which requires the most careful consideration of every 
civilised Government in every part of the world. But in no part of the 
world does it require more careful consideration and more careful examina- 
tion than in this country. I have already indicated to the House how in 
my opinion the Western conception of majority has not yet been reached 
ill this country, and therefore the question of minorities becomes even of 
greater importance. There was a very old Latin writer who laid down this 
principle — and I dare say the actual words are within the recollection of 
those whose knowledge of classics is more recent than mine — that “this 
alone can be regarded properly as a commonwealth where the interests of the 
whole people are connected and the Government is conducted vrith the sole 
vi^w of promoting the common good.**' That aim will never be reached 
i? minorities are left jat the mercy of a majority. 
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Now, Sir, although I have said it is well that a question pi this kind 
should be raised and discussed in this House, it is very often well to Sis--^ 
CUBS a matter and not press that discussion to extremes. I advise ths 
House, if I may venture to do so, to hear all parties to this great question; 
but when the time comes for them to express their opinion I trust that they 
will be careful to express it in such a way that it will leave some room 
open for the possibility of further progress in the direction which the Gov- 
ernment of India have in view. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHBAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan) ; Sir, I beg to move the following amendment which stands 
in my name : 

“ That for tJie origins] Resolution the following he substituted, namely : 

‘ This Council rccoirmends lo the (J<)\ernor (Jeneral in Cxjiiricil that in any scheme 
for the future constitution of Ii’dia or for the amendment of the provisions 
of the CTOveruri ent of India Act (1919), the following basic and fundamental 
principle be secured and guaranteed, i.c,, all Legislatures of the country and 
other elected bodies shall be constituted on the definite principle of adequate 
effective representation of minorities in every province by means of separate 
electorates, provided that such representation shall not reduce the majority 
in any i^rovince to a minority or even to an equality.” 

Sir, the Resolution before the House comes upon ine as a surprise. That 
Sir Sankaran Nair with more than a quarter of a century of public life 
to his credit should have thought fit to bring in a Resohition of this kind 
especially at this juncture of our political advancement is to me really 
startling. It is quite extraordinary for its quaint bluntness and unsurpass- 
ed for its ingenuity and originality. 

Sir, my Honourable friend frankly asks tliat no further progress in our 
constitution should be made until the Hindus and Muhammadans agree 
to exercise their franchise in a common electorate; or in other words, 
“abolish the separate electorates or no more fresh Reforms". Now, Sir, 
the Honourable Mover is not unaware of the circumstances under which 
we Mussalmans secured this privilege of separate electorates. It was after 
several years of patient agitation and wrangling with the Government and 
the non-Muhammadan communities that this concession was obtained. 
Why was it recognised as necessary and inevitable? It w^as freely admitted 
by the representative leaders of both the communities that in the present 
position of our community in its political, economic, and educational aspects, 
we Muslims cannot secure proper representation through the Ci^mmon 
electorates. This is borne out bv the conditions prevailing at present in 
the Calcutta Corporation, the Calcutta University and the District Bonrd 
of Midnapore of which I have still the honour to be a member. Similar 
is our situation in the case of the Dacca end Delhi Universities. The more 
recent and glaring eye-opener to the enthusiastic and doctrinaire advocates 
of joint electorates is that of Mr. Asaf Ali, who till recently was a loyal 
member and supporter of the Congress Party. Sir, the House will bear 
with me for having entered into the above details, for they illustrate my 
case. Being in a minority, Sir, and our educational and economic progress 
being not so advanced as that of the Hindus, our voice would be drowned 
amidst the Hindus who form the majority in every p^ace. 

Sir, I confess that I am unaware of any remarkable events in our. 
mutual oorpmunal relations that have hannened since 1919 when the Gov* 
emment of India Act was passed and 1927 that should have enepuragedr 
a practical politician and sagacious statement like my Honourable friend 
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tp bring in a proposal lor the abolition of separate electorates. My 
*Honourabk‘ friend is sadly mistaken that because for the last two or three 
years the Hindus and MusliiuB all over the country are actively hostile and 
have not been living in peace and mutual harmony, the Muslims would be 
anxious to oppose the further advance towards responsible government. 

Sir, perhaps, d'v Honourable friend, pathetic as it may seem, appears 
to have torn a leaf out of Sir M. O 'Dwyer’s recent researches as to the 
causes of present communal tension. But the grant of political reforms is, 
in rny opinion, not the real cause of the present political distempers but 
the unseemly fight for political leadership that exploits the gullible and 
the credulous folk into displaying communal antagonism as evidenced by 
the activities of Nationalists and a section of the Swarajists. 

Sir, 1 wish to make it very clear on behalf of the Muhammadans of 
Bengal that we do want the British Parliament to grant further Eeforms 
and to remedy the admitted defects in the present constitution, but at the 
same time we also insist that our present representation in the Legislatures 
and elected bodies being incompatible with our requirements, should be 
made more adequate and effective. It is not adequate because our present 
number of representatives in the legislative bodies is too small for our 
community and we feel that more members should represent the purely 
Mussalman constituencies than at present. 

Sir, 1 along with Sir Sankaron Nair do recognise that joint electorates 
will be the best but that is the ideal we have to reach. 1 am convinced. 
Sir, that for some more years, my community should continue to be repre- 
sented by means of a separate electorate so as to secure effective representa- 
tion. The time for its abolition has not yet come. The present is the moat 
inopportune moment for making a serious suggestion of this kind. At a 
time when the public peace of the w^hole country is tom by communal 
dissensions and outbursts, w^hen the happening of some oominunal tragedy 
in one place has a sympathetic effect on the feelings of the rest of the 
community in another, often leading to a repetition of the same tragedy, 
such proposals, however innocent and well intentioned, serve only to deepen 
the distnist. Sir, after all we cannot get communal love made to order; 
mass psychology has to change considerably before we can have perfect 
communal concord. Sir, I speak with some personal experience of these 
elected public bodies for the last ten years. The recent proceedings of the 
Distrieff Board and the Municipality of Midnapore, which is one of the most 
important and biggest districts of Bengal, will reveal the shadowy and 
unreal nature of the joint electorate. Sir, not long ago, I happened to be 
the Vice-President of the District Board of Midnapore and I kno^ this from 
personal experience. 

Now, Sir, coming direct to my amendment I should say that so long 
as we do not feel secure in throwing our lot wdth joint electorates, so long 
as we feel that we are not suflSciently strong to hold our own against our 
Hindu brethren, it is but just that we should cemtinue to be represented 
through our own electorate. It is possible, Sir, that some of my Hindu 
colleagues would like to reserve a certain number of seats for the Mussai- 
mans from the separate electorates and also throw open the general etect- 
otate for us. Sir, I do not hesitate to say that this suggestion is wme- 
thing like a bitter pill coated over with sugar; it is positively injurious bM 
ipiBchievous in effect at my rate at p^^sent condition of 
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affairs. Sir, if my Honourable friend Sir Sankarari Nair and others are 
really keen and anxious for the early abolition of the separalb electorates, 
they should lose no time to devise means and methods to put an end |p 
the root causes of the present friction and strained (*ornmimal relations. 
They can do a great deal, Sir, by virtue of their education and influence 
upon their co-religionists, to bring about great harmony by a just recogni- 
tion of our mutual rights and duties. The name of my Honourable friend 
Sir Sankaran Nair is so well known throughout India, the wealth of his 
experience is so large and varied, his earnestness and sincerity for the pro- 
gress of our constitution so real and so great, that instead of asking us 
to give up what little advantage we have secured, he would do well to im- 
press upon his own Hindu breiliren that the first law of all human progress 
is “live and let live“ and that the Hindu community cannot and should 
not be an exception to it, if Swaraj in its true and legitimate sense is our 
common goal. 

Sir, for God*s sake let us not forget for a moment that the future of 
our mother country depends entirely upon the joint co-operation of both the 
communities broad based upon the principle of fraternity, justice and 
sincerity, and not upon communal jealousy or hatred generated and fostered 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans And, Sir, with these 'observa- 
tions, I comnuaid my amendment for acceptance bv the House 

The HoNouruBLE Saudar SHlVDhlV SINGH OBEROT (Punjab : 
Sikh) : Sir, though the Honourable Mover of the Resolution has not 
mentioned the name of the Sikhs, who enjoy the saiiu' privileges o1 st^parate 
representation as the Muslims enjoy, yet 1 feel that T wall not bo fair 
to my constituents whose solitary repn‘sentative I have the honour to 
be in this Honourable House, if I do not voice m\ own opinion and the 
considered opinion of my community, as this debate^ is meant to make a 
change in the future constitution of India 

What I have beem able to find in the mind of my Honourable and 
revered friend, Sir Sankaran Nair, who has brought this Resolution, and 
who has been here from the time when the constitution was first in force 
in India, I mean in the Government of India and also in the India Council, 
is that he is distressed and pained at the present communal strife between 
the two main communities of India. He feels as w^ell that in these 
circumstances when w^e are at loggerheads with each other thc4rc is no 
possibility of any further progress in the political field for India, and he 
feels also that private attempts have failed to achieve that noble object 
of unity between the two communities He has just quoted what 
Mahatma Gandhi has said of his disappointment in all his efforts to bring 
forth unity amongst the two communities He has thought til to apply, 
some indirect means of bringing that unity about by bringing forw ard this 
Resolution. At the bottom of his heart, as far as I have been able 
to read it, he does not desire to retard the further progress of India. He 
wishes India to progress and to attain to the full-fledged privileges of self- 
government. But he has tried to utilize these indirect means of bringing 
about unity between the two oomminiities. So T think the Resolution 
deserves the deep consideration of the llouse, as it comes from the Front 
Benched and from a revered and respected Honourable friend like ^ir 
Sankaran Nair. But I find that while the framers of this constitution* 
have realised that any representation in the constitution by communal 
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electorates mil be really an impediment to the further progress of s^lf- 
jgovemment, yet they have seen fit, on account of the persistent demands 
*made by different communities, to give separate representation through 
separate electorates. As 1 have said above, my community enjoys the 
same privileges, though in a very inadequate form I should say, which 
have been enjoyed by the Muhammadans. I find that the framers of the 
jyiontagu-Chelmsford Keport have put in these words : ^ 

At the same time we feel that there is one oomm unity from whom it is inexpedient 
to withhold the concession. The Sikhs in the Punjab are a distinct and impgrtant 
people. To the Sildis theiefore, to them alone, we propose to extend the system already 
adopted in the case of Muhammadans. '' 

I find that I will not be doing justice to other minority communities if 
I do not ('xpress my opinion that India, composed as it is of different 
oommunitii"^, §ome major and some mino"", cannot go forward without 
affording suitable and effective representation to minority communities, 
althougli this has been considered to be an impediment: If it is an evil, 
it is a neci ssary evil and it cannot be done away with. 

1 should like to suggest an amendment to the amendment of my friend, 
with your permission, which consists in adding only two words, because 
1 feel thai that might make common ground and a via media between 
the two ( xtrerne views so that Hindus and Muhammadans may come 
to a compromise, I feel it may serve the purpose and may be acceptabjs 
to my fri nd Mr. Suhrawardy. With your permission, Sir, I wish to 
suggest th.it in the amendment proposed by my friend the word im- 
portant " be added before the word “ minorities in line 7 and the word 
“ joint ” he substituted for the word separate in the same line. I 
feel the necessity for these two words in the amendment put forward by 
my friend. Being ;i member of a minority community, and a very im- 
portant minority community, I am bound to sympathise with the spirit 
of the amendment; but at the same time I feel that if the safeguard of 
the word “ important ” is not put before minorities, it might make the 
whole thing complicated and unworkable, and it may be impracticable 
to frame a constitution. There are in many provinces at present very 
small minorities and if they get these privileges the communities may be 
split up into many sects. I find in the community of my friend the 
Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy there are Shias and Sunnis and Ahmadias 
who verj recently had waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy and had 
put forward tlieir claim for representation. So in every community there 
are sub -communities and they are sub-divided, and there is a risk of having 
more sub-divisions if the word minority is left alone in the amendment. 
Bo I think the word important should be added to the amendment. 
As regards the substitution of the word “ joint for “ separate ” I would 
like to say, as the Honourable the Home Member said, that the system 
of separate electorates has increased the acuteness of the feelmg 
between the two communities, though it has led to an awakening of the 
communities. I quite agree with the Honourable the Home Member 
that it has been the wrong application of these privileges which has 
brought about this unhappy state of feelings between the two communitbi*, 
T quite agr^i^ that the root of tins 

el^torgtes, tt is human If Mt here kf mSf 
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measures as may please and satisfy only the Sikhs of the Provinoe; Wt 
if I am elected by a joint electorate of Sikhs, Hindus and Muhammadans 
I would certainly be very careful in my conduct as a Member of 
Council not to bring forward measures which may be detrimental to tire 
interests of my brother communities, Hindus and Muhammadans. I 
think a joint electorate will serve the purpose of bridging the gulf to a great 
extent which is at present being widened every minute between the two 
major communities of India. 1 do not think there need be any fears such 
as were brought forward by my Honourable friend Mr. Bulirawardy that 
a joint electorate would be harmful, to any minority community. As far 
as I can see for myself and my minority community, I would certainly 
have no objection if the sufficient number of the Sikhs of the Punjab are 
elected by a joint electorate of Sikhs, Hindus and Muhammadans. Then 
the representatives in the Council will have the interests of all the com- 
mtmities in mind^ and will not lend their support to measures which will 
not foster and promote the interests of all the communities, but only of 
one community. Of course this is a very unhappy position in which to 
find ourselves in these days, and every sincere well-wisher of the countiy 
is very keenly searching in his brain to find a solution to it. It is only 
one solution which I have thought fit to put before the House though it 
may not be the only one. But to my mind it is not only the separata 
electorates or separate representation which is the cause of all thete bitter 
{eelings which prevail in the country now-a-days. I find that the Press 
tte platform are being used for purposes which are more suited to 
self-interest-— either to the preacher himself, or in support of some cause 
Hke Sangathan or Tanzin which goes a long way to offend the feelings of 
other communities. So that separate electorates are not the only reason 
for bringing about this state of feelings between the different communities , 
The leaders of each community must think it a noble duty which falls upon 
them to try to checkmate all these bad influences in the country. This 
must be taken as a truism that we cannot have progress or any future 
prospect in the country unless both the communities and the Government 
work hand in hand to bring about happy relations between the majority 
communities and the minority conomunities, both inside the Council 
Chamber and outside the Council Chamber. It must be taken upon the 
leaders of each community to try as far as lies in their power to checkmate 
all the evil influences which create this bad feeling and widen the gulf 
between the communities. With these few remarks. Sir, I beg to propose 
my amendment to the amendment, if you permit it, for the acceptance of 
the House. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Further amendment moved : 

“ That in the Resolution as amended by the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy for the word 
^ minorities ' the words ‘ important minorities * be substituted and for the word' 

* separate ’ the word ‘ joint ’ be substituted.” 

I see no reason far why the discussion on the Besolution plus the amend- 
moxttB already moved should not proceed on general lines. 1 have noticed 
i/fM: attemipliing to catch my eye several times. I think he will, 

reaihpa.lt^ if he de«iras. to move his aipendment he should postpone hia, 
VNliws- until the am<a>4ineo.tB already before the House hsi'v^e been dis>, 
peiMl t/fhAll Fft the /snien^noef^s that are before the House .to' 

thie!Bo«fe.«as|S«)Qn «« ih afpeps tp nos no, furfdier Honourable IiCend>M 
them. 
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The Honourable ^aiyid ALAY NABl (United Provinces Wasfe: 
Muhammadan) : Sir* I stand here to support the amendment that has 
|)een moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Suhrawardy. After the lucid* 
able and masterly survey of the whole field of communal representation 
and separate electorates by the Honourable the Home Member, I think % 
would be only inflicting my speech on the House by repeating all 
what he has said on this subject and I do not think I can improve 
on that. But all that I say is this, Sir, that separate electorates and 
communal representation are a part of the constitution now; and they 
have been made a })art of the constitution for a long time past. The 
history of that has been given by the Home Member from 1906 up to the 
present day. From time to time they have been the subject of public 
declarations by statesmi'n not here only in this country but also in England, 
and I think it is rather late in the day to go back upon them. Of course 
they are entitled to go back on them 1 quite admit, but they are only 
entitled to go back on them when things have changed and there too I 
-am only repefiiing the Home Member. But the question is whether 
things have changed? We should be the last persons to say that we want 
separate electorates or communal representation if things are brighter or 
better. We recognise it is an evil but Wi also recognise that it is a 
tiecessary evil. We have imder the circumstances to possess our souls in 
patience* and wait for better times. Each of us in <'ur turn should try to 
produce tetter feeling between the two communities. That ought to be 
ottr whole idea. When we have achieved our ob|ect. when we have su(^ 
ceeded in that direction, then it will be time for us to say ‘'No more 
communal representation, no more separate electorates.^’ But I say the 
question is: Have these things changed? Nobody can say in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity, nobody here can rise and say things have changed 
for the better. Of course everybody knows, it is a matter of common 
knowledge, that things have gone from bad to worse, whatever may be 
the reason for this. One reason was that given by the Honourable the 
Home Member. Another reason was also hinted at by the last speaker, 
namely, that it may bo due to platform speeches or it may be due to the 
Press, or it may be due to religious propaganda, Sangathan, Suddhi and 
Other things. But I do not think it can be said that separate eiecto-rates 
klone are responsible for creating bad feelings. It cannot possibly be 
said that separate electorate in itself has created bad blood between the 
bommunities ; afid T am afraid from what I have seen from 1913 down to 
4he nresejit day and whtit 1 remember of the year 1913 that things certainly 
would have been. much worse, very much worse than tbev are now under 
the influence of separate representation, if there had been joined elec- 
torates. There was the cry in 1913 and prior to that that minorities can- 
not poRsibh live under the rule of the majority because the feeling was 
Bad enough at the time, and it was to create better feelings and to remove 
those disabilities of the minori|iie8 and to remove their grievances, that 
the Hindus and Muhammadans put their heads together in the year 1916 
and came to a certain agreement which has been referred to by my friend 
th^ Honourable Mover himself. That agreement that was come to 
between the two communities, Hindus and Muhammadans I think has 
worked well so far; but things are changing. Perhaps people are getting 
more and more power, and, as the Honourable the Home Mpmber stated 
in. his speech, they, want more and more power; they want to know 
exact position in the future govemfnent of the country, and as tJS’vfhat 
will be their status, and that is the rea^#>n that trouble politiOfi^lly hil# 
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been going on to some extent. But it is more, I say, due to reli^ous 
propaganda and not so much to the political activities of the people. In 
I 5 hy humble judgment, it is the religious propaganda which’ is more res- 
potisible for creating bad blood between Hindus and Muhammadans at 
present. The long and short of it is that we must try to create better 
feeling between the communities and a better atmospl^re, and then I think 
things will adjust themselves. It ought to be the effort, of every one, iv 
<5ught to be the goal of every one to come to a settlement with the other 
community, and if that is done I am quite sure the time Will come when 
this communal representation and separate electorates will be no more 
necessary. 

The Honourable Mr. V. KAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Nom 
Muhammadan) : I think, Sir, that when the Honourable Sir Sankuran 
Nair word(‘d his Kesoliition in the most c-xtrerne form, he did it merely 
with a view to draw the pointed attention of the country to the grave and 
manifest dan,‘»»ers of communalism, and that he could not have expected 
either community to agree to his proposal to stop all further advance even 
in the contmgeney contemplated b^ him- If 1 am right in rny surmise,, 
I also share the view* of the Honourable the Home Member that this debate 
will not add to the existing tension but will serve as a useful opportunity 
for the frank and friendly expression ol \iews of all sections of this House 
with a view to helping forward the aiiiuMbJe settlement of the communal 
problem. In this hope, Sir. 1 wish to statii as clf‘arl> as I can the 
position of the Congress Members of llp'^ House. ^Fhe CoUi^ress stands 
for national unit> , on the footing of inter-communal harmony. Its scheme 
of responsible government is broad-based on what may comprehensively be 
described as ''nationaV as opposed to '*BeciionaV' or '*communaV\ ideals. 
We believe, Sir, that our salvation lies in the clear conception and prac- 
tical realisation of a united Indian nation. The Congress never accepted 
the political heresy that the co-existence in India of communities, cultures, 
castes and langua^ies is a real impediment to the attainment of full nat’on- 
hood and freedom by the people of this country. But at the same time 
we are alive to the fact that nationhood and freedom cannot be attained 
without our developing a full and practical sense of justice to all commu- 
nities and creeds which is in no way inconsistent with National’sm and 
which is calculated to safeguard the legitimate rights of the minorities. In 
any scheme of political reconstruction of India, it is an inevitable featui!e 
at present- This position was made perfectly clear in the national demand 
placed before the Central Legislature in September, 1925, wherein We insisted 
upon the Government taking steps to ''constitute a suitable agency ade- 
quately representative of all Indian, European, and Anglo-Indian interests 
to frame with due regard to the interests of minorities a detailed scheme'^ 
of se^f-government based on the principle enumerated in that demand. The 
representation of the communities in India in just and adequate propor- 
tions in the various spheres of national life and activity, with due safe- 
guards to automatically ensure in time full nationalism and complete ob* 
literation of communalism, is but a corollary to the practical application 
these principles to the solution of communal problems- The Congress 
undoubtedly stands for securing such just representation through the 
medium of joint electorates and joint action on the part of all commimitlen^ 
Undoubtedly all patriotic and intelligent Hindus and Muhammadans 
OOgnise the talue of joint* electorates as the great unifyipg faetoi^ 
hi " national upbuilding. They are also alive to the disrupting and 
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'disinte^ating tendencies of separate electorateSi and are conscious of 
their being serious obstacles to the attainment of self-government, as the 
Honourable the Home Member partially conceded. There is therefore a de- 
sire on their part to arrive at an honourable understanding in the matter 
which will be for the lasting^ benefit of their common motherland- It is 
true that in the attempt to effect a satisfactory settlement, some Moslems 
and Hindus advocate the retention of separate electorates for sometime 
longer. But they confess they do so merely with a view to help to ob- 
literate all traces of mutual distrust which unfortunately mars the rela- 
tions of the two communities at present- They concede that separate 
electorates are a necessary evil and are temporary expedients to tide over 
the difficulties of the present situation which is hoped to be a passing phase 
t>f our national struggle for freedom. This sentiment in itself is an ample 
vindication of the policy and programme of the Indian National Confess- 
The Congress is doing all it can to remove the distrust and to 
bring the two communities together. The question is now engaging 
the serious attention of all right-thinking Hindu and Moslem leaders* and 
no avenue likely to lead to a settlement will be left unexplored. The work- 
ing committee of the Congress is seriously tackling the problem and is 
preparing its report to be placed befor(‘ a meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee very soon- 

While we cannot a,gp*ee to the Resolution put forward by the Honour- 
able Sir Sankaran Nair, we believe the matter is essentially one for nego- 
tiation and settlement between the two commiinities- It is therefore im- 
possible for Congressmen to agree to any commitments in anticipation of 
such settlement- While we hold fast to our ideals of nationalism and 
have an abiding faith in their ultimate realisation, we recognise that there 
are no short cuts lo that goal such as the one suggested in the Resolution 
That way lies unwisdom, tor W(^ shall play thereby into the hands of 
vested interests whose one aim is to delay progress and perpetuate their 
domination. 

The Honourable the Home Member conceded that separate electorates 
were a real obstacle to progress but he said they our|ht to be there- May 
I know why they should bo there ^ Could not the Government do some 
thing to wipe them out and increase communal harmony? I believe and 
all Congipesmen believe that it is within the power of the Government 
to do so if they wish* Until they do so progress v^ill be difficult. Let 
me cite, Sir, to this House a small passage from Lord Durham's Report on 
Canada where conditions were more or less similar, with re£?ard to the 
raoiAl conflict. That report says about Governments responsibility : 

** The alternate concessions to the oentendmg races have only irritated both, impaired 
the authority of Government, and, by keeping alive the hopes of a French Canadian 
nationality, counteracted the influences whioh might, ew this, have brought the rtuarret 
to its natu^l'and necessary termination. It is impossible to determine precisely the 
respective of the Focial and political causes. The struggle between the Qoverla^ 

m^ ^nd th^ i^embly has agerravated the animosities of race ; and i^e animoaltiee ,of 
race have rendered the political difference irreenhc^eable. No remedy can 
thhl does not opelmU upon both evils. At the root of the disorders cd Lower ChiMW 
Hes tha condict of th« twe races, which compose population ; uptil this is 
no good government is practicable ; for whether political institutions he refomi 
nr left ur^lhfid, 'whMwAr the powePi of the Govvf^ant he entmi^ to. the 
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^ th« minority, we may rest assured, that while the hostility of the races continues, 
whichever of them is entrusted with power, will use it for partial purposes/* 

The conditions in India are more or less analogous and it is only the 
^Government that can really and effectively interfere, if they sincerely 
desire to do so. 

There is also another reason, Sir, for our inability to support the Ee- 
solution. Sir Sankaran Nair overlooked an important consideration in seek- 
ing to apply his deterrent remedy to the whole of India. In many pro- 
vinces the Hindu-Moslem problem does not exist for all practical purposes. 
If simultaneous and uniform progress is not practicable or attainable in 
all the provinces in India owing to communal disharmony in some pro- 
vinces, there is no conceivable reason for denying further advance to pro- 
vinces in which Hindus and Muhammadans are able to co-operate in putting 
their shoulders to the wheel of progress. Such provinces may perhaps 
serve as object lessons and demonstrate to other provinces the benefits of 
mutual trust and communal harmony as leading to speedier progress. 

The Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy*s amendment which seeks to instal 
separate communal electorates as the basic and fundamental principle 
of the Indian constitution is undopbtedly a most retrograde proposal. I beg 
of the advocates of separate electorates, be they Hindus or Moslems— 
there are such advocates in both the communities — to pause and give a 
calm thought to the implications of their demand. If the aim of my 
Honourable friend who moved the amendment is to secure the return of 
strong Moslem representatives through the separate electorates, is it noi 
likely that the Hindus who are in a majority in many provinces will also 
petum aggressively communal Hindus to the elected bodies? How will 
this process help the Moslem minorities to secure their rights? If repre- 
sentatives of both communities come through the same electorates, are 
there not more chances for the manifestation of good feol’ng and co-opera- 
tion among them? Again my Honourable friend speaks of “effective re- 
presentation “. May I know how* a minority can ever he cffectivelv re- 
’presentecl even on a communal basis in India? In a province like Madras, 
where the Moslems form about 7 per cent, of the population, if they axe 
given 15 per cent, of the elected seats, can they have effective representa- 
tion? How can 15 Moslems enforce their views against 85 non-Moslems? 
No minority can become effective unless it is converted into a majority or an 
equality. It is through the compelling forces of nationalism and patriotism 
that the good sense of the majority is developed not to override the rights ol 
minorities. It is this conviction that led the Indian Christian |tnd Porsi 
communities to favour all along joint electorates. 

If, however, extraneous safeguards are desired for preventing majori- 
ties from treading upon the corns of minorities, then we shall have to 
resort to one of two expedients. We must either invest the Executive 
"with large residuary powers of interference to protect minorities or secure 
statutory safeguards by enacting suitable provisions in the fundamental 
laws of the constitution against the infringement bv majority communi- 
ties 01 religious ahd social rights of manorHies. My Moslem brethren will 
Bot s^and to gain anv^ing by vesting in the Executive large residuary 
powers. If the Executive Government functions as a responsible Goyoni* 
ment, it must mo^mnly yield to the popular mil which is synonyippus 
With file (rf majority and will he impotent tp ’protect 

tte’ of ^ If th^ Executive oh the other 
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H'ndus will ever get self-goveniment, therefore, that way the solution docs 
not lie The alternative which is the proper course, therefore, for all 
ftiinontios is to ask for enacting safeguards in the fiindaniental laws of the 
constitution. This was already recognised and expressly provided for in 
the national demand in which representatives of all parties in the Central 
Legislature have joiru^ Lt‘t us not therefore commit political suicide 
by perpetuating communal electorates. 

I do not wish to enter into details or controversy because my purpose 
is merely to make the position of the Congress clear. I hope in conclusion 
that it will bring home to the minds of the people the truth that if India 
is privileged to have even a distant vision of the Promised Land, it should 
dee with both its eyes and if India is to breathe the air of freedom even- 
tuallv it should also do so with both 'ts lungs, the Hindu and Moslem com- 
munities. With these words I wish to say that we can neither support the 
Resolution of the Honourable Sir Rankaran Nair nor the amendments of 
the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy. and the Honourabh^ Sardar Shivdev 
Singh Oberoi. 

Th» Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(Punjab: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, when I first saw the Resolution 
of my friend, whom I have known for a very long time, I thought it was a 
challenge to Muhammadans and I came here to speak something plain, 
but as lots of my friends have said that we should try and restrain ou»- 
selves from doing' so, 1 will be speaking under restraint. 

Sir, our eminent friend has had a very great name no doubt, but just 
as when the sun has risen to the meridian, he is near setting in the same 
way one’s strength of argument and clearness of vision also fade with 
years, and I think that such a Resolution of his naturally will not be accept- 
ed, as we fill know that the Government Benches have expressed themselves 
against it, and there will be no Muslim who has the welfare of his own 
community at hefirt who will accept his Resolution. Another point is 
^at we want to avoid distrust between the two communities, and our 
Hindu friends will be well advised also not to support this Resolution, 
because how has our distrust first arisen? Sir, three-fourths of the Indiana 
were untouchables. I mean one-quarter Muhammadans and two-thirds 
of other untouchables, so we were in the majority ; but later on these two- 
thirds of the community have been reclaimed by our brethren and thus 
they are cne-quarter of Muslims left. Thus the Muslims are afraid natur- 
ally that any Raj which will Be of the majority will be really a Hindu Raj. 
That, I think, has been very much responsible for lots of the trouble which 
h now prevailing in the country. When the Muslims are made to be- 
come Shiidh and all these things, which in a way also go to the same end, 
r.d., diminishing our numbers and increasing the numbers on the other 
side it brings about distrust, and I think that the basic cause of most of the 
troubles that have happened, has been this, so that anyone,out of our Hindu 
brethren who is supporting this Resolution will be bringing a sort of distrust 
ihto the Muslim minds, and I do hope that the House unanimously will 
reject such a Rdftolution, 

Now as to the amendment, Sir, if I would have brought it, being a 
Muslim I would aay that we do not want |)rogresg in the direction 
of Reforms until ym are assured of our own ooparate electol*ate, 
we find that is our only salvation. In m^ own country our situation is 
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like this that most of the Muslim voters are indebted to their BBiidu jnoney- 
lenders and if a Hindu was to compete with a non-Hindu he could simply 
^lictate to ah his Muslim voters that they must vote for him or he -wiM 
sue them in the Court for his debts. So no Muslims will be a,ble to oonae 
into the Councils from rural parts at a!l. That is to say that the whole 
Council has to be more or less of one community and no one has to come 
from the other communities. 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIE: The moneylenders are 
^being replaced by Co-oporative bankers. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN: I am 
^lad that my friend has said so, but I have also said in this very House 
that they are coming at such a slow speed that they will not replace them 
in this century. But the Royal Commission on the Reforms is coming' 
perhaps in 1929 and thus these banks will not be able to helf) us much in 
the matter. 1 will say now, Sir, that most of the trouble is amongst the 
educated people or town people, who are not accustomed very much to 
fighting but are more accustomed to talking. If this trouble gets into the 
rural parts, and especially into the rural parts of the Punjab, where the 
people are not talking people but people of action, I think it will be a very 
great cahunity, and for this reason 1 very strongly oppose this Resblution. 
And at the same time I think that the amendment which is equally objec- 
tionable on the other side may just as well be withdrawn. 

Then I come next to the amendment of my Honourable friend from itb® 
Punjab. Well the feelings of the tw'o communities unfortuB/ately bam 
been so strained that in some electorates where one man is chosen 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans, especially in the case of the University 
seat where all the graduates, whether they be Hindus, Sikhs or Muham- 
madans have got a vote, I know for certain when these feelings were high 
some of our Muhaipmadan friends, when they were choosing a Hindu 
Member, tried to give their votes to an inferior man simply for the pur- 
pose that he would be less harmful. So if you have an electorate like 
this in which every community will vote, I do not think they will be voting 
in the right way. . . . 

The Honourable Sardar SHIVDEV SINGH OBEROI: The present 
representative of the landholders in the Assembly is not of the type you hatoe 
mentioned. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KH 4 N : I have 
been their representative for the last five years and if they had thought of 
me like that, they would not have sent me. I have their confidence, ft 
will be seen what happens in regard to the Honourable Member next term. 
Of course this is our friendly talk; we challenge each oth^r . . . 

The Honourable Sardar SHIVDEV SINGH OBEROI: It is a loig^g 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAB HAYAT KHAN: Am 
thin^ stand, and as I have tried to argue, I think the best thing would be for 
tfie House to reject the Refiolution and the amendments. 

The Honottrable 8m SANKARAN NAIB : Sir . . . 

Tub Honquraw tm PRiI8£I>£NT: Does the IWoirdtiii 

Ihmm to speak m ibo 
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The Honourable Sir BANKABAN NAIR: Yes, Sir, a few words ou 
the amendment. My friend says that all Legislatures in the country 
and other elected bodies should be constituted with adequate and 
efiective representation for minorities. I was not quite clear, even when 
the Honourable the Home Member spoke, as to what he meant by minori- 
ties. I wanted to confine the question to Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In Bengal, so far as I know, the Muhammadans do not form a minority; 
they are in the majority; therefore the amendment will not apply to them. 
In the Punjab the Muhammadans do not form the minority, they form the 
majority. And in Southern India where there is communal represent- 
ation of Brahmins and non-Brahmins, the non-Brahmins who claim re- 
presentation do not form a minority, they form a majority. So it is the 
majorities that are now asking for representation in all the troublesome 
provinces, in the Punjab, in Bengal and in Madras; so that the amendment 
will not touch the main question. Then again when my friend speaks 
of minorities, does he remember how few some of them are? In the 
Madras Presidency there is a minority of one, he is an atheist; and there 
is another minority of one or two. And there are other minorities in the 
Madras Presidency which number four or five. Is there any limit to it or 
where is it to stop? Therefore the amendment is practically unworkable; it 
does not apply to the existing state of things. Then there is the other ques- 
tion of adequate protection for minorities. What is the adequate protection 
for minorities? It is the Executive Government Take my English friends 
here, what do they rely on? They come here in sufficient numbers to state 
their case from their point of view. After that they rely on the common 
sense of the Council, and if the Council comes to a perverse decision, then 
they rely on the Executive Council to override them. Therefore, as long 
as the British Government is Here, the adequate protection is that afforded 
by a strong Executive Government. On nothing else can a minority rely. 
It is on a strong central Executive Government alone that the less power- 
ful of the classes can rely. As to the other points in tfte Resolution, I haV^e 
already said what I have to say. I submit that this amendment does not 
deal with the realities of the situation, does not deal with the facts 
case before us as between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The Honourable SAIYED MOHAMED PADSHAH Sahib Bahadur 
(Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Home 
Member on the manner in which he has presented the case for separate 
electorates before this House. I am at one with him in thinking that the 
evils which j)revail in this country, the unhappy dissensions between different 
communities here, are not at a^l due to the separate electorates, but are 
due to several causes, one of which is the awakening of the people to the 
power that vests in thorn. Therefore, Sir, to try to remove these evils by 
getting rid of the separate electorates is not the proper way to arrive at 
a solution of the present problem. Sir, I recognise that the Honourable 
ySir Sankaran Nair was moved by very good motives in moving the Resolti^- 
tion vrhich has taken most of us by such disagreeable surprise. But his 
intention I beheve was only to draw pointed attention^ to the present stat^ 
of strained feelings in the oountrv; but, Sir, I am sorry that he has failed 
to choose either the proper method or the proper moment. He himself 
^/ecognises that the feelings in the country are very much strained and 
that matters are not yet as they ought to be, and that attempts are being 
the. leaders of the various communities iMMle dome to' an amicable 
settlement among themselves. He goes fu^r'ind'says that his object 
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in moving this Resolution is two-fold, first to try and assist those leaders 
in their attempt to arrive at a happy solution of this unhappy question. 
But I ask, Sir, whether to forestall those leaders, to prejudge the issue, 
to arrive at conclusions within the four walls of this Council Chamber with- 
out consulting the large masses that will be affected outside this House, 
is the proper way to arrive at a proper solution of the problem? Again, 
Sir, the purpose for which my Honourable friend* seems to have moved his 
Resolution is to try and take away a pretext which may be clutched at 
by the Royal Commission when it comes to consider the desirability of 
granting further advance to this country. But, Sir, I feel that even in 
this he has failed as much as in his first object. Far from taking away 
the pretext from them he seems to have given them an absolution from all 
necessity to recommend any further advance. He tells them that unless 
the separate electorates are abolished, unless the minority communities 
give up their separate representation, there should be no further prepress; 
there should be stagnation and stoppage of all useful activities. There- 
fore. Sir, I feel that, moved as he is by very laudable motives, by the steps 
he has taken in this matter he has simply succeeded in defeating the 
object for which lie seems to have taken all this trouble. What is the 
Resolution, Sir? What does it recommend? It holds up all progress till 
a certain state of affair comes to exist in this land. 'Well, Sir, I ask 
my Honourable friend w^hether this is the proper attitude with which we 
should ajiproacli the serious problem which now confronts us. Can we 
approach Ibis serious problem in this peevish manner and put it in a House 
like this? Can we adopt such an uncompromising attitude and say ‘‘Until 
T have those conditions obtaining here which I feel to be conditions pre- 
cedent to the grant of further Reforms, there should be no further re- 
forms'’? Well if we are justified in assuming such an attitude, will not 
those in authority whom we always criticise for saying that certain con- 
ditions should obtain in this land and unless they obtain here no further 
advance can be made, persist in that attitude? The thing is ihuch too 
obvious to need any comment. 

Now, Sir, as to the various objections that have been made here, there 
have been several sugg('stions made, all of them disclosing an extreme 
divergence of oj)inion. While my Honourable friend Mr. Suhrawardy would 
regard separate electorates as the comer stone of any policy of Reforms’, 
any scheme of Reforms, that may be framed for this country, another 
Honourable friend. Sir Sankaran Nair, feels such abhorrence for such sepa- 
rate electorates that he would even forego all progress and suffer stagnation 
if he could merely avoid these separate electorates. Now, Sir, a# one who 
represents a Moslem constituency in the South, I am bound to voice the 
view which my community takes as a whole. But even I would be pre- 
pared to work for the millennium which Sir Sankaran Nair desires provided 
that that millennium were within the range of practical politics. However 
high, however noble, however alluring the ideal, we cannot lose sight of the 
practical, living as we do in a practical world, having to do with stem 
realities and ugly facts. India is a vast continent with a heterogeneous 
population, with different classes and creeds inhabiting this place, each one 
of which has got its peculiar, special interests, w’^hich need to be protected 
and safeguarded quite as much as the interests of the nation as a whole. 
To my mind it looks* that so long as these special interests tend to alleviate 
the epndition of those communities without militating against the general 
interest of t^e country ett. large they ere quite legitimate and need. to 
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promoted and protected, and to say that the country as a whole should not 
Advance simpl^^ because a particular community will also be advancing ;s 
nothing but reactionary. The Honourable the Home Member rightly drew, 
our attention to the observations which His Excellency the Viceroy made 
recently at Poona. Though communalism may not be an unmixed blessing 
still it would bo (piite all right if the various commimitie^ could make the 
best contribution possible to the common cause, if they are prepared to 
give the best they can to the commcaa good ; and therefore, Sir, I feel that 
any accretion to the strength of any of these communities which compose 
the whole body' politic in our country cannot but be an additional source of 
strength to the whole body politic provided all the component parts of the 
commonwealth work together. Therefore, Sir, I feel that w^e need not 
necessarily think it wrong if any of the minority communities insist on 
having separate electorates. So long as there is good-will and co-operation 
it matters not t^hether we have separate electorates or general electorates : 

that matters is that there should be a willingness on the part? of all 
communities and all classes in the country to work together, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the cause df the common weal and of progress. 

Sir, it may be said that if we allow these separate electorates to continue 
we may not all at once arrive at an ideal constitution. It may be that 
may not have the opportunity to boast of having produced a facsimile of 
the constitution that exists in 'Western countries; but, Sir, if you can have 
some form of responsible government, some form of democracy — a democ- 
racy which though perhaps different in minor details from other democraoiea 
in the world would still be the best suited to the present condition of this 
country, is it prudent, is it common sense, to reject this which is the only 
thing possible under present circumstances simply because it will not enable^ 
HB to rise one fine morning and boast df having produced an exact copy of 
©onstitutions obtaining in other parts of the world? Therefore, Sir. 'mjf^ 
humble submission to my Honourable friends here would be that in consi- 
dering a matter of such vital interest to the country they should nt)t he 
guided by any narrow view but try and take a very broad view of the 
facts that bear upon the matter I am one of those who do not regard the 
separate electorate as the best form of electorate but who as practical men 
would tolerate the lesser of the two evils. There are only two courses open 
to us — either the minorities would have to give up all their individuaiii^ 
or they should preserve it by these separate electorates. Between these 
two T think the minorities are really well advised in choosing to protect 
themselves by these separate electorates. 

Now, Sir, something has been said about the desirability of having 
general electorates. I am at a loss to see why separate electorates 
such a scare to most of my Honourable friends here. They admit that 
minorities have got to be represented by their own people; they 
also that this could not be done by merely having a general electorate ; they 
admit that there is a necessity to safeguard their interests by making provi^ 
sion by way'df reservation of seats. But what I really cannot understand 
is, when you seenpi to be ready to grant anything, when you see also peoea- 
sity of taking special steps to protect the interests of your minorities^ whjr 
you should feel so nervous about separate eleotprAtiSB. .Tp my ,mind 
electorates are iporo jnnociwus than the reservAtion^of seats in Af joint 
wate, because in a separate electorate a Mussalman or a Sikh generally 
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goes only to his own people and requests them, to return him to the Legisla- 
tures merely on his intrinsic merits. But if instead of this, there is to be 
a general electorate, a Hindu going to a Hindu constituency and a non- 
Hindu going to a non-BUndu constituency will not only have to appeal to 
them on his own merits but would perhaps also have to pander to their 
lower feelings by trying to arouse their communal feelings and sympathy 
by asking them .... 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
exceeded his time limit. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMMED PADSHAH Sahib Bahadur: 
Well, Sir, I will submit that I am not one of those who would like to per- 
petuate differences; but so long as these separate electorates are necessary, 
I am one of those who have the courage of their convictions to tolerate 
them. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN : Sir, after the long 
speech I made this morning the House will hardly expect anything in the 
way of a second speech, certainly at this moment^ when our thoughts are 
now turning to more pleasurable things. But I have just one or two words 
which I should like to say to the House. The Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend has provoked a most interesting debate, a debate which 
I think will be of the greatest value to those who in future will have to 
examine this difficult problem. The amendment moved by my Honourable 
friend as it originally ran also represents a point of view that will have to be 
considered. If I may suggest to Honourable Members, they represent 
rather extreme points of view. This is one of the cases in which it is not 
well to arrive at a decision in favour of one extreme point of view^ or the 
oilier extreme point of view. It is a case where the wise man recognises 
that both sides have arguments that need to be considered. Now, as my 
Honourable friend Sir Sahkaran Nair and several other speakers have said, 
ik is a fact that in a comparatively short time from now there must be a 
Statutory Commission. And it is a fact that one of the matters w^ich wiU 
doubtless engage their attention is the question of the electorate, not merely 
on this narrow communal question, — for it is a somewhat narrow question, 
however important it may be — but the w'hole question of the electorate, 
because if you are really going to establish effective constitutional govern- 
ment in this country it can be on the basis of a sound electorate. I do 
not propose to detain the House on this amendment by examiningpwhat arq 
the requirements of a sound electorate ; but the position, I think, is incon- 
trovertible that at that not very distant date this question will come under 
examination. Now, I think the House will agree that those who have 
spoken have rendered, a distinct service in this connection. They have for- 
mulated their views in a way which will doubtless require the careful atten- 
tion of the Statutory Commission. But T would ask the House "Is it wise 
to go further? Do you think, does my Honourable friend the Mover of 
the Resolution and (Joes my Honourable friend the Mover of the amendment 
think that any great advantage would be served bv pressing this matter 
to a' conclusion which, I think, this House is not really capable of reaching 
in an effective way?” I would ask mv Honourable friend the Mover 
whether he is not prepared, after this discussion, to withdraw his Resolu- 
tion, and also my Honourable friqnd the Mover of the amendment whether 
he is not p^^pared also tO ado|rt that couFse. I think that would be tt‘ 
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course which would be in consonance with the wisdom and common sense 
which this House usually displays. 

e 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The original question waa that the 
following Eesolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the number of 
members in the Legislative Councils in India be not increased, that their constitution 
be in no way modified, that no additional powers be conferred on them expressly or 
by implication, and that no further step towards responsible government be taken until 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans agree to dispense with election of members to those 
Councils by separate electorates composed only of Hindus or Muhammadans.’* 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

That for the original Resolution the following be substituted namely : 

• * This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in any scheme 

for the future constitution of India or for the amendment of the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, the following basic and fundamental 
principle be secured and guaranteed, i.e., all Legislatures of the country and 
other elected bodies shall be constituted on the definite principle of adequate 
and effective representation of minorities in every province by means of 
.separate electorates, provided that such representation shall not reduce the 
majority in any province to a minority or even to an equality 

Since which amendment a further amendment has been moved : 

*' That in the Resolution proposed by the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy to be substi- 
tuted for the original Resolution, for the word ‘ minorities * the words ’ important 
minorities ’ be substituted, and for the word ‘ separate ’ the word ‘ joint ' be substi- 
tuted.” 

The first question I have to put to the Council is: 

“ That in the substituted Resolution for the word * minorities * the words * important 
minorities * be substituted.” ^ 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The second question I have to put 
to the Council is : 

” That in the substituted Resolution for the word ' separate ’ the word ‘ joint ' be 
substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The next question is : 

” That the Resolution proposed in the amendment of the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy 
be substituted for the original Resolution.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : That brings the Council back tp 
the original Eesolution of the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The Honourable Sir SANKAEAN NATE: If the Council will give me 
leave, Sir, I propose to withdraw my original Eesolutihn. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Is the leikve of the Council granted 
to the Honourable Sir Chettur Sankaran Nair to withdraw his Eesolution? 

The Eesolution waSi by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Council then adfjoumed lor Lunch ti|| Half past Two of the Olodk. 
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The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past-'Pwo of the Clock, 
diHe Honourable the President in the Chair. 


RESOLUTION BE DELIVERY OF SPIJeCHES IN HINDI OB 
URDU BY MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces: Hindus- 
tani General) : Sir, the Eesolution that I have the honour to move reads 
thus : 


“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to alter the rules 
of legislative procedure so that Members of the Indian Legislature may make speeches 
in Hindi or Urdu and that these speeches be regularly reported, printed and published 
as part of the official proceedings of the Central Legislature.’' 

Sir, wti have been talking of Swaraj for so many years, and the word 

Swaraj ” has become so jiopular that even His Majesty the King 
Emperor used it in his message which he sent to us through His Boyal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught. But, Sir, 1 am airaid that we have 
not yet imderstood the full significance of this word. To me, Sir, political 
Swaraj without Swaraj for our ci\i]^ation, art, culture, and last but not 
least, for our language is meaningless. It is but natural, Sir, that the 
proceedings of the Legislature of a country^ should be conducted in the 
language which the people of that country speak. It is impossible even 
to imagine the procc'odings of the British Parliament or of the Italian 

House of Representatives ” being conducted in any other language than 
English or Ttalinn. But, Sir, here in our case the Standing Order No. 27 
quietly lays down that “ the business of the Legislature shall be trans- 
acted in English.” And, Sir, to add insult to injury, Sir Frederick 
, Whyte, the ex-President of the Legislative Assembly who presided over 
that popular Chainber for about five years and who established so inan> 
useful conventions for us, says in his book, ” India, a Federation?”: 

“ None of the indigenous languages has any chance of becoming the lingua franca 
of' the whole of the Indian Empire. Therefore, whatever in future may be the 
language of provincial autonomy in India, English is and will remain the federal 
language and as .such, it is one of the greatest of all the instruments m the making of 
•Inchan unity." 

I repeat, Sir, that this is adding insult to injury. If English is going to 
bo the lingua franca of united India, then, Sir, permit me to say tha.t 
this united India will be a denationalised India. English is not and can- 
not be our lingua franca, and this, Sir, I want to prove to the seftisf action 
of the House. 

Figures of the last census show that of the total population of India 
which is about 32 crores, English is the spoken language of only 3 lakhs of 
people and it is understood by a very smal^ number of the population as 
wilBbe Seen from the Census Report. The Census Report says that in 
the whole of India 2*5 million persons or 160 males and 18 females in 
every 10,000 persons or each sex aged 6 and over can read and write 
English and this, Sir, is going to be made the lingua franca of our country. 
During the last 150 years of British rule, only such a miscroscopio fraction 
of the Indian population could be educated in English. With this snail 
speed, Sir, I put it to the Honourable Members of this House how long 
will it take to teach English to the whole popylation of this country? 
Then, Sir, is it desirable that the whole country should leam English and 
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adopt a foreign language as its lingua franca? The people who abandoit 
their own language or who are compelled to abandon it are nowhere, and 
they lose their individuality what the Irish poet Thomas Davis has to 
say on the subject in his mother tongue Gaelic can thus be rendered intO' 
English : 

** A nation without a mother tongue cannot be called a nation. The defence of 
one’s mother tongue is more essential than the defence of the boundaries of one’s 
motherland, because the mother tongue is a more powerful barrier against the intrusion 
of foreigners than even the natural barriers of rivers and mountains.” 

And, therefore, Sir, whereas it has been the invariable policy of all the 
conquering races in history to thrust their own language on the conquered. 
The latter also have strenuously resisted these encroachments and have 
preferred to lose lands but not their tongue. We find it in the history of 
so many countries. In English itself after the Norman Conquest the 
Normans wanted to force upon England their language, Norman-French, 
which, for administrative purposes, became the common language for some 
time, but it was found impossible to continue this and Anglo-Saxon had 
to be substituted. The same thing ia^iiito be seen in the history of Poland. 
When Poland was partitioned amongst themselves by the Eussians, 
Prussians and Austrians, and when these people wanted to force their res- 
pective languages on Poland, the Polish people offered an uncompromis- 
ing resistance. They boycotted the educational institutions of their own 
country where the Prussian and Bussian languages were taught, and strove 
to revive their ancient universities at Vilna and Cracow. The same thing 
happened in Hungary when the Austrians wanted to thrust their language 
on the Hungarians. The people of Hungary protested against it and 
refused to be a part of the Austrian Empin* until their two conditions, 
one of which was that their language should have equal place in the 
administration of the Empire, were accepted. Ireland repeated the same 
thing when she was compelled to adopt English. The Irish wanted to 
revive their Gaelic and they did revive it. The same thing we find in 
South Africa. The Boers compelled the English before they entered the 
Union that their language should find an honourable place in the adminis- 
tration. The same policv is being followed by the English people' in India, 
which will be clear from the extracts which I proceed to read, extracts 
from the statements of British high officials in India. 

In 17®2 Mr. Charles Grant, a well known officer of that time, pointed 
out the necessity of bringing Indians closer to England, and said : 

** We shall take the most rational means to remove inherent great disorders, to 
attach the Hindu people to ourselves, to ensure the safety of our possession, to enhance 
continually their value to us.’^ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, a Governor of Madras, under the East India Cbm- 
pony, and also a Member of the Supreme Council in India, in his book on 
the Education of the People of India said : 

” Educated in the same way, interested in the same obiects, engaged in the same 
pursuits with ourselves, they become more English than Hindus, just as the Roman pro- 
vincials became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. What is it that makes us what 
we are, except living and conversing with English people and imbibing English thoughts 
and habits of mind? They do so too, they daily converse with the best and wisest. 
Englishmen through the medium of their works, and form perhaps a higher idea of 
our nation than' if their intercourse with it were of a more personal kind.” ^ 
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Be further says : 

“ The spirit of English literature, on the other hand, cannot but be favourable to 
the English connection. Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, the 
Indian youths almost cease to regard us as foreigners. . . . From violent opponents 
or aullen confirmists, they are converted into zealous and intelligent co-operators with 

Further on he says : 

“ Instead of regarding us with dislike, they court our society and look upon us as 
their natural protectors and benefactors : the summit of their ambition is to resemble 
us*” 

When the reins of administration of India came into the hands of Parlia- 
.jnent, then also the policy was not changed. In 1880 Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot declared : 

“ My conviction is that the more thorough and the more complete the educatiqn is 
which we impart to the people of India, the better fitted they will be to appreciate the 
blessings of British rule and the more they will depreciate any material change in the 
existing order of things.” 

In 1880 Sir liichard Temple, in his book “India in 1880“ said: 7 

” Nevertheless, a well-founded assurance may be entertained that those natives who 
have learned to think through the medium of the language and are imbued with the 
literature and the philosophy of England, will bear towards the English nation that 
heartfelt allegiance which man may feel without at all relinquishing their own 
nationality.” 

So, Sir, it is clear that the policy of educating Indians in English was 
adopted by the English people only to establish themselves here and to 
destroy our own nationality. 

Now the question will be that if English is not and cannot be our 
lingua franca, which is the other language which can be the national 
language of this vast land? Fortunately for us we have such n 
language and that is Hindi or Urdu. It may be said that Hindi and 
Urdu are not one and the same. Let me point out, Sir, that they are 
the same. The construction is the same and the grammar is the same. 
A European gentleman, Dr. Beems, says: 

“ It betrays a radical misunderstanding of the whole bearing of the question and 
the whole science of philology to speak of Urdu and Hindi as two distinct languages.” 

I am siu-c, Sir, that my Honourable friends, the Muslim Members of 
this House, will bear me out in this and say that Hindi and Urdu are 
not two different languages, and that is the reason why I have put “ or “ 
and not “and“ between the words “Hindi” and “Urdu” •in my 
Bfesolution. 

Now let us see what is the existing position of Hindi in this country. 
There are, according to the last Census Eeport, 13^ crores of people, 
who speak this language, and then practically all the Bengalis who number 
nearly 5 erores, two crores of Mahrattas and one crore of Gujratis under- 
stand it more or less. All these communities can very well follow Hindi, 
although they experience some difficulty in speaking it, but even this 
difficulty can be easily surmounted. In Southern India people who are 
a little above 4^ crores do not understand Hindi at present, but let me 
inform the House, Sir, that even to them Hindustani is not Greek. For 
the last seven years a branch of the BQndi Literary Conference has Veen 
working there with most satisfactory results, and in the National Con- 
gress held at Cocanada the Chairman of the Eeception Committee^ himself 
B Telugu, read his address in Hindi. The same year a special session of 
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the Hindi Conference was held there, and at that Conference too the 
Chairman of the Eeception Committee, again a Telugu, delivered his 
address in Hindi. Many Southern Indian people, Tamils and Telugus, 
took part in the proceedings and read out a number of papers written 
in Hindi. 

The next question will be whether the people inhabiting different pro- 
vinces of India, Bengalis, Gujratis, Mahrattis, etc., will accept Hindi as 
the national language. I shall quote the opinions of the scholars of these 
languages. Let us see what they say. Dr. llabindra Nath Tagore, a man ^ 
of world-wide fame in the domain of literature and the greatest poet of 
Bengali has accepted Hindi as the national language. Sir Guru Das 
Banerjee, Romesh Chandra Dutta, and Doctor Rajendralal Mitra have 
done the same ihing. The late Eomesh Chandra Dutta said : 

“ Tf there is a langujr'e which will he accepted in a larger part of India, it is 

Dr. Eajendralal Mitra said: 

“ Hindi is the most important language of India and it is the language of the 
educated people of India.” 

The same ihing we find in regard to the Mahrattas. It was only a year 
and a half back that Maharashtra scdiolars assembled in a Marathi Literary 
Conference passed a resolution accepting Hindustani as the lingua franca 
of India Lokriianaya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the first All-India leader, began 
to loam Hindustani and 1 myself heard him deliver a speech in it at 
Jubbulpore some time before his death. Dr. Bhandarkar says: 

“ The honour of being made the common language for inter-communication between 
various provinces must be given to Hindi. There does not seem to be much difficulty 
to make Hindi accepted by ail throughout India.” 

The Historian Eao Bahadur Chintamani Vinayak Vaidya says : 

” Hindi is from every point of view by far the most suitable language to be selected 
as the lingua franca of India.” 

GuzeraCs devotion to Hindi cannot be emphasised too much. Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati and Mahatma Gandhi are her two greatest sons. The 
former wrote all his works in Hindi and preached his religious doctrines in 
it, Mahatma Gandhi is a great advocate of the Hindi language and it is 
througH nis efforts that Hindustani became the language of the Indian 
National Congress. What does he say? He says : 

English will never be learnt by the masses and we have to reckon daily more and 
more with the masses in all our political transactions. As against hardly one per cent 
of the total population knowing English, over sixty per cent of the total population 
of India at the present moment understands the ordinary rustic Hindustani.” 

We find that even in the past many authors of Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Guzrat have written in this language. Mirabai and Narsi Mehta were two 
famous poets of Gujerat who wrote in Hindi and even to-day poets 
Dayaram and Narmada Shankar have written in Hindustani. In Bengal 
Justice Shaj^a Dharan Mitra and Amritlal Chakravarti patronised Hindi by 
their writings. In Maharashtra Saint Tukaram and Moropant wrote in the 
past and Pandit Madhava Eao Sapre and many others have written in 
Hindustani even these days. 
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Now let us see what Europeans say about it. Dr. Grierson, the great 
Orientalist of the Linguistic Survey of India, says : 

“ Then the language fulfilled a want. It gave a lingua franca to the Indians, 
It enabled the men of widely different provinces to converse with each other. It was 
easily intelligible everywhere, for its grammar was that of the language which every 
Indian had to use in his business relations with Government officials and its vocabulary 
was the common property of all.”* 

Mr. Frederick Pincott says : 

“ The Hindi language has grown apace and cannot much longer be denied its 
rightful place in the public offices of the sixty millions of people who speak it. The 
Hindi language is rapidly forcing its way to the front and the enormous literature 
now in process of formation will render it impossible for the present extraordinary 
state of things to be long maintained.** 

Now let US see vvliat the policy of the Indian States is regarding 
Hindustani. 1 will not 8])eak about those Indian States whicli are Hindi- 
speaking. I will speak of only tliose whose language is not Hindi. In 
Baroda, though the language of the Royal family is Maharati, and the 
language of the people is Gujerati, th('y have made a knowledge of IQMi 
compulsory in thoir educational system. Hindi is now being taught to evOTy- 
body there. Gwalior and Indore are two other. Indian States where, though 
tb(‘ language of the Royal families is Maharathi, Hindi is used as the 
language of their States. 

Then, Sir, let us see whether Hindi possesses a vocabulary fit for becom- 
ing the lingua franca of the country. The old idea about vernaculars was 
that they were “ a fantastic thing, unintelligible, foolish and full of unmean- 
ing vain pedantry. ” That was the idea of Europeans in the old days. Now 
all this is changed. 

Mr. Crust in Linguistic Oriental says: 

Indian vernaculars ere magnificent vehicles of speech and capable of expressing 
any human conception and being the vehicle of the highest scientific education.** 

We read in the Census Report of India of 1901 in Volume 1 page 
807 : ^ ^ 

Hindi possesses such a vocabulary and a power of expression not inferior to that of 
English.” 

Then, Sir, there is another question. It will be asked whether it is easy 
to learn Hindustani .... 

The Honourable Saiyid ALAY NABI (United Provinces Wesf ; Muham- 
madan) : May I rise to a point of order? Is my friend the mover of the 
Besolution'in order when he talks about a lingua franca and refers to the 
sayings of other people, however eminent they may be? The only question 
before the House is whether the proceedings of this House should be printed, 
published and circulated in Hindi and Urdu or not, and the question of the 
lingua franca is absolutely irrelevant to the question. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I take it that the Honourable the 
Movef of the Resolution is seeking to establish the point that the proceed- 
ings of the Council should be, when printed, intelligible to everybody who 
wants to mad them. That I imagine is his point, that the proceedings of 
the Council should be printed- in Hindi or Urdu so that all those who under- 
8tB9id HindustSnh which I understood him to say, will be the whole popula- 
te of ladiji, will b» able, to read the proceedings of the Council. 
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The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Mr. Mackmurdy says : 

The English language is difficult to a foreigner for three reasons : its mode o!f 
spelling is irregular, the vocabulary is very copious, and it has many peculiar idioms.*' 

Now, Sir, let us see what Mahatma Gandhi says about the learning of 
Hindustani, whether it is difficult or easy. He says : 

“ An average Bengali can really learn Hindustani in two months if he gives it 
three hours per day, and a Dravidian in six months at the same rate. Neither the 
Bengali nor the Dravidian can hope to achieve the same result with English in the 
same time.'* 

Thus, Sir, when alinosL the whole population of India can understand 
Hindustani and ^\hon half of it can speak Hindustani, is it not a tyranny 
to compel us to have our proceedings of the Central Legislature in English 
which is spoken by only 300,000 people and which is understood by not 
more than 3,000,000 of the people in this country, that is by about 1 per 
cent, of the population. For a handful of Europeans, who call themselves 
the servants of 'India, we are compelled to conduct our proceedings in the 
English language. If they are really the servants of this country they 
should learn our language. They are the servants of India but we have to 
ledtTL their language and have to conduct our proceedings in that language. 
Tlie present Standing Order,. Sir, gives preference to the English language. 
It says: 

“ The President may permit any Member unacquainted with English to address the 
Council in the vernacular." 

Well, Sir, this at its best can only mean that the vernaculars are merely 
tolerated. Just as our Indian officials, my Honourable friend Sir 
Muhammed Habib ullah and the Honourable Mr. S. K. Das, although 
occupying such high posts, are merely tolerated because high offices are 
generally given to Europeans. Similarly our vernaculars are put up with 
because this cannot be helped. I say, Sir, that the position should be 
reversed. As we want to Indianise the services, we wish to Hindiistan ze, 
if I may use the term, our Legislatures and their language. Then, Sir, 

^ ^ it is lamented that the masses are apathetic towards the reforms 
and the newly established Legislatures, but what is the reason? 
The reason is that they cannot follow the proceedings of these Legislatures. 
WTiat do we see up in those galleries there? Either English -knowing 
pf‘op]o come to watch our proceedings or such people come here as are fond 
of seeing the grandeur of the House or the handsome faces of Honourable 
Members ! Sir, there are very few people who come here to follow our 
proceeding#. The same apathy used to be seen in the Indian National 
Congress until the Congress adopted Hindustani. Up to 1919 a limited 
number of delegates went to the Congress. Very few visitors came. But 
from the time the Congress adopted Hindustani as the language of its pro- 
ceedings we saw a very great change. And I assure the Government the 
dav they reverse this position here in this House they will find the galleries 
will be packed with visitors taking a real ’interest in our proceedings. 

Another difficulty that will be put before the House is, Sir, that there is 
no Hindustani shorthand— either in Hindi or in Urdu (An Honourable Mem^ 
her: “No, there is”) I say I am afraid some one will advance this plea 
but as some Honourable friend just said this is not correct. There is such 
a shorthand and I say it is a very perfect one. In fact, the Hindi shorts 
hand is more perfect than that of English. No man can learn 
shorthand in less than 4 months ; while a maa^i^ay master Hie Hindi'syatcan 
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of shorthand within two months. The system was tested in 1921 when the 
Congress adopted Hindustani as the lingua franca; and the whole proceed- 
ings of the Ahmedabad Congress were correctly taken by this system. So 
let us not be afraid of this. The day the Government encourage people to 
speak in Hindustani they will find that many people will come here well 
versed in Hindi shorthand and will take down the reports very easily. 

In conclusion, Sir, I will appeal to the Government. They say that 
evolving an Indian nation and giving Swaraj is their declared policy. Allow 
me, then, to say, Sir, that a national language is the sine qua non of 
nationality. We have fortunately one such language which is and can be 
the national language, which can become the lingua Indica, What do we 
find in Germany? Up to the Treaty of Frankfort Germany was divided 
into so many languages — High German, Low German, and so many other 
dialects; but after they adopted one language they became a great nation. 
Let the Government adopt Hindustani and I assure them that they will 
see that the Indian nation will be built up in no time. Then, Sir, whenever 
we demand Swaraj, the Hindu- Muhammadan question is trotted out; but 
fortunately on this question, Sir, we are all united. Hindus and Muham^’ 
madans are united on this question. Sikhs are one with us. All theit 
religious books, including their Granth Sahib, are written in Hindustani. 
So I say that all the communities of India, whether they be Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Sikhs or Jains, are united on this demand. Let the Govern- 
ment by accepting this Resolution give a proof of the sincerity of th.eir 
declaration that they are striving to build an Indian nation. With these 
words, Sir, I commend my Resolution to the acceptance of this House* 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, if this Resolution had been so worded that the 
whole of the proceedings of the Council should be in Urdu I would have 
supported it, because most of the English people who come to this country 
have to pass a language test, some of them before they are given promo- 
tion in the Army, and the civilians could not carry on their work if they 
did not know the language of their province. I think Urdu and Hindi 
are considered to be the court languages. (The Honourable Sir Arthur 
Froom: '‘What about Madras?”). Perhaps not in Madras. But what I 
mean is that if the whole debate were in Urdu everybody would under- 
stand it and the debates, when published, would be of some use. But 
simply for Members at their choice to speak Urdu or Hindi would be such 
that it is bound to bring down the standard of some of the Members. If 
R Member who stands for a constituency can speak Hindi the constituents 
will say “He is all right; why not allow him to go to the Council”. They 
will elect him and when he comes here he will not be able to follow the 
debates. Perhaps he will read his speech, although another member may 
have said all he says in English and even the President, not being able to 
follow him, will not be able to stop him if he is repeating what somebody 
else has said or not. One of the rules of this House I believe is that one 
should not repeat what another has said in a debate. In the same way the 
Madras people will say “We speak Tamil” or some other dialect they may 
have. Then the Tamil-speaking members will be returned who would 
come here and would not be able to follow either English, Urdu or Hindi. 
So there will be a very curious sort of debate altogether *in this House. 
There is a story of a man who was walking home when another man saw 
him bringing some vegetables from the bazaar. The second man told the 
Bhariff’’ which means “How ate you?'\ Then he askedt 
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'*How are your children'* to which the other man replied: “Sab fca "Bharta 
lfanaenge*\ He was being asked about his children and he said he was 
going to chop them all up I That will be the state of confusion which will 
prevail in this Honourable House if the Besolution were carried. In the 
Provinc al Legislative' (Vniucils where people are allowed to speak in the 
vernacular, some people go there of such a standing that they are absolutely 
no use to their community or to their constituency. They do not follow 
the debates and when they cannot follow they go out I know of one 
occasion when a great number of such members who did not want a certain 
measure to be passed got so bored in the Council that they all went out to 
drink tea. They did not know how far the debate had gone and the mea- 
sure was passed in their absence So it is for the sake of efficiency that 
I am not in favour of this Resolution as it stands. But I do say one thing, 
that if the idea be to hold the whole debate in the vernacular, say Urdu, 
and make Madrassis read it and everybody read it ns a common language, 
it will be absolutely the right thing for the Oouneil and the people Had 
the Resolution been worded like that I would have given it my whole 
hearted support. 

The HoNornABLE Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN (North- 
West Frontier Province Nominated Non-Official) Sir, I do not know if 
the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution meant to say that all students 
get spoilt by assimilating English manners I do not know about the cor- 
rectness of lub buying that by assimilating English manners we get spoilt. 
T should say the case is quite the other way about, Sir Nobody has forced 
anybody to pick up the worst literature in English. English literature is 
very vast, and it is for the student to pick up the best in it As a Muham- 
madan I can assure him that it is laid down in our Shariyath and our 
tradition tells us that we are to go and seek the best of everything no 
matter where it may be, wherever it is to be found, whether in English,, 
in French or iin Gorman; no Mussulman should spare the trouble but he 
should go and study the very best literature and should follow the very 
best manners, no matter from what nationality they may come 

Then there is another thing I do not think that, if certain Members 
want to express themselves in Urdu or Hindi or in their vemacnhir» there 
has been any restriction imposed \ipon them The Honourable the Mover 
must have heard the Honourable Nawab Sahibzoda Mehr Shall delivering 
his speecjh the other day in Urdu; nobody objected to it. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS: Was it Urdu or Hindi? 

The Honourable Major Nawa^ MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : Urdu. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS : I thought it was the same. 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : Before 
that the late Nawab Sir Behram Khan always used to make his speeches iir 
Tlrdu and nobody ever objected to his doing so. But of course there is 
one thing. It could very easily be done. If a Member after having finished^ 
his speech were to hand over his Urdu speech or Hindi speech to the re- 
porter here, it popld very easily be translated into English afad published" 
with the other speeches I agree that Urdu will be understood bv the 
people of the North-West Frontier Province and the United Prw- 

Snees, and, I bhoulfl say, by sohie peoplsjtl^ Bengal and not ewstyhody,. 
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by most people in the Central Provinces : Bombay people too can under- 
stand Urdu. I do not Enow anything about Madras; but there are a good 
many people who can understand Urdu quite well in the Nizam's territory. 
So I do not think it will be a very difficult business to acquire Urdu. I 
do not know anything about Hindi, but I say it ought not to be very diffi- 
cult for a person to acquire a sufficient knowledge of Urdu or Hindi-^-iii 
fact I should say it can be gained quite easily — within six months' time. 
[An Honourable Member: ''Two months".) I cannot say two month® 
but I should say six months; T am talking of Urdu because that is my ex- 
perience; and Urdu I should say is understood by a good many of the 
Englishmen too. If a speech is made in Urdu in this House, I do not 
think that it will be listened to with a vacant air; there will be a good 
many Members who would understand and follow it. I Have no objection 
particularly to Hindi, althouirh there may bo some different wordings which 
perhaps at the very beginning we people will not understand; but we can 
acquire them very easily if we apply ourselves to it. As T have said in 
the very beginning, I do not think that the delivering of a speech in Urdu 
or Hindustani or Hindi will be objected to by anybody and T do not know 
that there is any restriction about it in the Standing Orders. The Honour** 
able the Mover of this Resolution has mv sympathy at any rate, and T 
think I will support him in the Resolution he has brought forward. 

Tuk HoNOiruABLE Mil. W. A. GRAY (Burma Chamber of Commerce): 
Sir, when I saw this B(‘solution on Ihc paper I wondered how the Honour- 
able Mover was going to fit th(* province of Burma into the scheme of 
things and T am not suri)rised that he has omitted it from consideration 
altogeiher. Sir, would it not be a tyranny if the inhabitants of Burma, 
and — T think I may say — the inhabitants of Southern India also, were com- 
pelled to learn Urdu and Hindi? 

The Honourable Saiyid ALAY NABI : Sir, the question before the 
House is a simple one, though I think it has been to some extent com- 
plicated bv the fighting speech of the flonourable the Mover. By that speech 
perhaps he might have prejudiced his case and he might have alienated the 
sympathies of others. But there is one thing to which I gladly subscribe 
in this Resolution and that is the latter portion of it where it is said that 
these speeches be regularly reported, printed and published as part of the 
official proceedings of the Central Legislature. My point is this, that 
if you allow a certain Member for one reason or another to speak in Urdu 
or what he calls Hindi — though it does not make any difference between 
^ Hindi and Urdu from what I have heard from him — the only dftference is 
of the script and not the language — ^if you allow a Member to speak in 
Urdu or Hindi, then he should have the ordinary and common advantage 
of his speech being reported in the proceedings of the Council. Otherwise 
his speech goes without notice and the countryside is not aware of what he 
has done to advance the interests Of the country in the Council, and I think 
it is but fair that after having allowed him to speak in that language his 
speech should go out to the public in order that his constituents may know 
what he has been doing on their behalf in this House. So far as that is 
concerned. Sir, I would support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non-Mu- 
Ijammadan) : Sir, I shall §ay very lew words, I quite sympathise with my 
Honourable friends on the opposite side because I am practicallv in the 
same position as they^iire With regard to Hindi or Urdu. But I find that 
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Honaurable Mr. Govind Das only says that a Member may make 
speeches in Hindi ; luckily he does not say that we ought to ; in that case 
I should have found myself in a very difficult position. But we in Madras 
are trying to learn Hindi because ^^e really feel the necessity for a common 
lan^age all over India for many purposes, not only for the purposes of .the 
Legislatures, but also for the purposes of political work, social work and 
other work in the country. For my part I do not think for that reason that 
I can complain because it only lays do^vn a permissive rule. With regard 
to the existing rule all thnt it says is^ I believe, that people who are unable 
to speak in English may make speeches in the vernacular. There is a 
great deal of latitude in that rule, I say. because, it is open to many of my 
European colleagues on the other side, if they gave an honest opinion, to 
say that most of us on this side really do not knew how to speak English 
It is a question pf degree. I do not know that all of us can speak English 
sufficiently well to say that we are able to make speeches in English. There 
fore on this ground the practice in the Madras Legislative Council is for the 
Plresident not to go very deeply into the question, whether a particular 
Member knows English or not; if he chooses to make his speech in the 
vernacular, he generally permits it and T dare say, Sir, that you also will 
follow the same example, and if any Member wishes to speak in Hindi or 
Urdu you may tacitly understand him to sav that he does not speak suffi- 
ciently well in English. The rule is elastic enough for the purpose. Apart 
from this, the request to allow Members to speak in Hindi comes a day 
not too soon, because the tendency is io return to those Coimcils people 
in increasing numbers who are not conversant with English, and though 
you occasionally permit Members to speak in the vernacular, in Hindi or 
Urdu, st’ll I think a larger latitude should be given to Honourable Members 
of this Hous(*, if thej wish to speak in the vernacular. The only difficulty 
will be about the interpretation of those speeches, but T shall be ver> glad 
if the Honourable leader will arrange for suitable interpreters for the benefit 
of all the Members of this House, and 1 do not think it will be very expen- 
sive to provide for interpieters wBen the Members are allowed to speak in 
Hindi or Urdu On the whole, Sir, the desire to make speeches in the 
Centra] Legislature in the national language of the country or in a verna- 
cular is a very legitimate one, and T +ope the Honourable Member in 
charge of this Resolution will not oppose this Resolution, because it is 
only permissive, and T hope the Government wdll see their wav to accept 
this modo^j Resolution. 

*The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MXTKHERJEE (West Bengal : 
'Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the Resolution moved by mv 
friend Seth Govind Das. and in doing so, I have no hesitation to admit 
that Hindi or Urdu is not my mother tongue, nor can T speak fluently in 
either of these languages. On the other hand. I, as a Bengali should 
naturally like to have Bengali as the only medium in rn> province. But 
that is no reason win as an Indian I should not press for a common medium 
which may acceptable to the w^holo of India. With these words, Sir, I 
support the Resolution. 

The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR (Bihar and Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Bir, I rise to support the Resolution moved bv mv Hon- 
•oxirablp friend, that Members of the Indian Legislature may be allowed 

fioi corrected by the Hc^ipiMble Member. 
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to make speeches in Hindi or Urdu. It is an important Besolution and has 
been very carefully worded. To my mind, Sir> Hindi or Urdu as is generally 
spoken and understood is one and the same language, except that there is 
a difference in the script. No doubt an attempt is now being made in some 
quarters to use more Sanskrit and Vhasha words in Hindi, but the Hindus- 
tani which is now being encouraged by the Indian Nctianal Congress ia- 
neither Arabicised Urdu nor Sanskritised Hindi. With these words, Sir, 

1 support the Eebolution. ♦ 

The Honourable Mr. S. E. DAS (Law Member) . Sir, I sympathise 
with the Honourable Mover in the mciion which he has just placed beforo 
the House, but 1 am atraid on practical grounds I must oppose the Eesolu- 
tion. Now, the Besolution may conveniently be divided into two portions. 
The first part is that Members of the Indian Legislature may make speeches 
in Hindi or Urdu, and the second part is that those speeches should be re- 
ported, printed and published as part of the ofi&cial proceedings. Now, the 
practical difficulty that strikes us with regard to the speeches beincr allowed 
to be made in Hindi or Urdu is this. I am not going to deal with my 
friend’s contention what should be the lingua franca of India or wEat should 
be the national language. After all, we have got to take facts as they arfe 
now, because this motion, if it is passed, has to apply to present circum- 
stances. Now, what are we here for*^ We are not here, I take it, to make 
speeches so that they may be reported and read by the public outside, 
although that is one of the objects, but the real object is that we should 
try to press our views amongst our colleagues, controvert the views put 
forward by our opponents and persuade them to adopt our views. Now, 
surely in order to do that, I must speak in a language which can be under- 
stood by most people here. It is no use my speaking in Hindi or Urdu 
if I am trying to controvert a Eesolution moved by a Member of the House 
who docs not understand Hindi or Urdu, and I do not think mv friend Seth 
Govind Das will go so far as to say that every Member of this House under- 
stands Hindi or Urdu at the present moment. We have got to take the 
facts as they are. The other day the Honourable Saiyad Mohamad Mehr 
Shah spoke, and I dare not say whether he spoke in Urdu or Hindi. One 
Honourable Member just said that it is the sam(‘ thing. I mav say that I 
am equally ignorant of both, and I could not follow a word of what he said^ 
Now, what is the good of making a speech which 1 cannot follow which I 
doubt if my friend Mr. Eamadas Pantulu could follow*, which could not be 
controverted, which could not have the slightest effect on our deliberations. 
When the day comes when Hindi or Urdu becomes the commoR language 
of all, I can understand that being the language in which speeches should 
be allowed to be made. Sir, this matter was very carefully considered at 
the time the rules were framed, and it was felt that, in order to make the 
debates’ in this House and in the other House really intelligible, and to 
make them effective, that English should ordinarily be the languag^e, because, 
matters stand at present, that is the language which is imderstood by 
most of us. In fact, I believe, in this House, with the exception of my 
friend Saivad Mohammad Mehr Shah, and even he understands a little 
English though he cannot speak it. every one understands English, and 
the rule provides that, should there be a case like that of my fri^d Saiyad 
Mohammad Mehr Shah who cannot speak in English, the President may 
allow the Member to speak in Hindi or Urdu. Now, take that very instance 
of the Honourable Saiyad Mohammad Mehr Shah. What good did that 
speech do? It may have been an excellent speech; for all I know, it may 
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have been a very persuasive speech. But after all, what was the good of 
that speech so far as we were concerned? I could not understand a word 
of it, and as I said, there must be many Members here who could not 
understand a word of it either. Hindi and Urdu may be the same lang- 
uage, — I do not know. But so far as I am concerned, I can follow Hindi 
to a certain extent, and I certainly canno^ follow Urdu, and most people 
in Bengal are unable to follow Urdu, except of course a few* among the 
Muhammadans, and even all Muhammadans ini Bengal cannot follow Urdu. 
8o that from a practical point of view J am obliged to oppose this motion. 
We must take things as they are now. I dare say it is very desirable that 
Hindi or Urdu should at one time become the national language of India 
and therefore that should be the language of our deliberations also, but that 
is not the case now. My Honourable friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu says 
that in Madras, they are learning Hindi. All 1o the good; let them 
leani Hindi, and when they have learnt it, they will be able to follow our 
proceedings when they are conducted in Hindi, but they do not know it now. 
What is the object of having our speeches in Hindi which they cannot 
understand? Similarly, take the case of Burma. After all, a time may 
come when Burma may be separated from India, but for the present Burma 
is there ; but how can • you have speeches • in a language which a 
Burmese cannot follow? So that from a practical point of view, it will not 
be possible to accept this Resolution, and I trust that this House really 
would be carried by practical considerations, and not merely by sentiment, 
and that they will not agree to this Resolution. 

Then take the next part which suggests that the speeches made in 
Hindi or Urdu should be reported, printed and published as part of the 
official proceedings. Well, when a speech is made in Hindi or Urdu b> 
the permission of the President, we do report it. But my firiend says that 
very few people outside know English and therefore ^ese speeches ought 
to be published in the vernacular so that they can an read it- There is 
something to be said in favour of that part of the Ilesolution, because if you 
want the outside public to understand what is being done here, you must 
publish the proceedings in the vernaculars so that they may all read them, 
not merely Hindi or Urdu, because for the present there are other languag- 
es, and there are people who do not understand Hindi or Urdu, — I can 
understand the speeches being reported and published in all the vema- 
feulars. 

c 

Bui that would be a very expensive job, and after all, will it 
really serve any useful purpose? Even the English reports which are 
now published, how many people outside the House read those reports? 
How many people of the small number who know English read the reports 
of our proceedings? The public generally get to know of our proceedings 
through the newspapers. What is the difficulty ? The newspapers re- 
poii; the speeches made here in the various languages in which the news- 
papers are published. They may report them in Bengali, in Hindi, in 
Urdu, even in Malayam. There is nothing to prevent that, but the r^* 
porting of the speeches in those various languages in the proceedings of 
this House would serve no useful purpose. The outside public will never 
read the proceedings, and therefore it would be incurring useless expenditure. 
Therefore althou^ I sympathise with my friend^s Resolution, at leaet the 
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sentiment which updeirlies that Besolution, 1 hope this House will the 
practical point of view and will not, if I may say so, commit itself to a 
Eesolution which really cannot serve any useful purpose* 

The Honourable Saiyid ALAY NABI : Do I take it that the Urdu 
speeches made by Members here are translated into English and published? 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: I think if the Honourable Mem- 
ber will look at the Appendix of the issue of debates, which contains the 
Budget discussion, the will find a translation of the Honourable Nawab 
Shah's vernacular speech 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Sir, much has been said against 
ray Eesolution by rny Honourable friends, Colonel Nawab Sir Umar liayat 
Klian and Mr* Das. Sir, L would liave myself liked to have put the Ke- 
solution before this House in the words of Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan, hut Fain afraid, Sir, that that would have appeared still more im- 
practical in the eyes of the Government; as is clear from the fact that 
even in my modest language it has appeared so to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das. Tf I had brought a Eesolution asking the Government to com- 
pel all the Members to speak in Hindi and not in Ep^vlish, what would 
my Honourable friend Mr, Das have said? He would have said the 
same thing that ha is saving now and would ha\(‘ said it with much greater 
force* 1 say I would liave liked to have brought that Eesolution, and 
would have satisfied Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, as well as my- 
-self but I did not do so, afraid as I was of thc^ practical bogey. 

My Honourable friend, Mr* Das, has said that wv should see the ques- 
tion from the practical point oi view. He appreciates my sentiment and 
admits that there should be a national language, and I take it that he 
JKJCopts this also that English cannot be our national language, although 
he has not said this in so many words* He knows that if after 150 years 
of Engjjish rule, English has not become our national language, how can 
it become now? He feels the same practical difficulty in the case of 
the English language. Then he asks me to wait up to the time Hindi is 
understood by everybody throughout the country. We have waited for 
150 years* We are every day degenerating so far as our language is con- 
cerned. It is a matter of eoimnon knowledge that there an* some Indians 
even to-day who think that Hindustani or Hindi cannot be made the 
national language and that English alone can take that place. If English 
becomes sufficiently diffused they and the Government will say ^that as 
English is now firmly established, let there be no talk of making any other 
language our lingua franca. So I ask him to accept my Eesolution and 
show that the Government have the cause of Hindi nearest to their heart 
and that they want it one day to become the national language of this 
country. What do I ask, Bir? I merely ask that those persons who 
want should be allowed to speak in Hindi irrespective of the fact that they 
can or cannot speak English. I do not compel the Honourable Members 
who want to speak in English to speak in Hindi. I merely claim equality 
for Hindi from the Government and nothing more; and when such a 
moderate measure, so important a measure w^hich has so gireat a senti- 
ment behind it, is opposed by the Government, I simply feel staggered. 

I am unable, Sir, to accept the arguments which have been put forward 
by iBIpnourabte friend, Mr. Das, and I move my Besolutiqn. 
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’The Honotoable the PKESIDENT: The question is: 

That this Counoil recommends to the Governor Gener^ in Council to alter the 
rules of legislative procedure so that Members of the Indian Legislature may make 
speeches in Hindi or Urdu and that these speeches be regularly reported, printed and 
published as part of the cfBcial proceedings of the Central Legislature.’* 

The Council divided : 


AYES— 12. 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major | 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Govind Das, The Honourable Seth. 
Manmohandas Ramji, The Honour- i 
able Mr. ' 

Muhammad Hussain, The Honourable 
Mian Ali Baksh. 

Mukherji, "‘The Honourable Srijut 
Lokenath. 

Bam Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


Ramadas Pantulu, The Honourable 
Mr. V. 

Rama Rau, The Honourable Rao 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Roy Choudhuri, The Honourable 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Nalininath. ' 

Sinha, The Honourable Mr. Anugraha 
N arayan. 

Zubair, The Honourable Shah 
Muhammad. 


NOES— 22. 

Alay Nabi, The Honourable Saiyid. 

Bell, The Honourable Sir John. 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. 

A. F. L. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 

Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 

Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 

Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 
Habibullah, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur, Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 


The motion was negatived- 


Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Me Watters, The Honourable Mr. 
A. C. 

Misra, The Honourable Pandit 
Shyam Bihari. 

R.uriy, The Honourable Sir George 
Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 
Suhrawoidy, The Honourable Mr. 
Mahmoud. 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A. L. 
Symons, The Honourable Major- 
General T. H. 

Tek Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 
Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 
Umar Hay at Khan, The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 


BESOLUTION RE ELECTION OF DEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES. 

'The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution which stands 
in my name: 

'* This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to modify the rules 
relating to the constitution of Departmental Advisory Committees in such a manner as 
to provide for election of all the members of the Advisory Committees and to abolish 
the system of electing panels from which Members are selected to serve on those 
Committees.** 

I propose to say only a very few words on this motion. These com- 
mittees, as their names imply, are purely advisory in their function* They 
have not got the initiative of bringing befofe the Government any xh^asures 
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they want to advocate. They are really consulted by the Government 
on measures on which Government w’sh to consult them. It will certainly 
tend to the convenience of various groups iu this House if they are allowed 
to select their own representatives and I do not see why the Government 
should insist upon having a large number of Members elected to these panels 
from which they can choose their own men. I do not see why for these 
impotent bodies the Government should be suspicious about Members being 
sent by direct election. The election by a single, transferable vote is a safe- 
guard to enable the Government to get suitable men. Tt will conduce to 
the self-respect of Members of this Council to be elected entirely by the 
House instead of its being left to the choice of the Government either to 
select or not to select them when they are put on the panels. There is 
no danger to Government by acceding to this proposal for, as I have said, 
the functions of these bodies are advisory and they have no power to 
influence the Government in any way With these words T move the 
Resolution. 

The Honoueable Kai Bahadur NALININATH SETT (West Bengal : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I support the very reasonable proposition em- 
bodied in the Resolution of my friend Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. The Reso- 
lution seeks to do away with the ridiculous procedure under which 
a panel of Members is elected by the Council from which the Government 
chooses such Members for actual service on the Committee as it thinks 
convenient. It is to be regretted that the Government, even in a matter 
of this nature, cannot give a free hand to the Members of this House. 
Indeed what are the functions of these Committees? They merely advise 
Government in matters on which it chooses to consult them. The Gov- 
ernment is not bound to accept or to carry out the recommendations of 
these Committees. As a matter of fact these committees 
are very rarely called. If the Government is at all sincere in having 
the recommendations of the representatives of the people, the only way is 
to allow this House to- elect its representatives to form the various Com- 
mittees, instead of Government having the power of not taking one in 
whose favour the largest number of votes may have been cast. In a way 
the present system is a negation of representative government. The 
principle is bad. T therefore request my friends here to support the 
Resolution. 

I’hk Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-official): Sir, I think the present system is the^very best 
system that could be devised. To begin with, the Government does not 
nominate any Members; it is with the House to nominate, and the panel 
is chosen out of those Members who are elected in this way. Government 
has got a hand in it as well as the House. If everything was left entirely 
to election alone, then half of us who are nominated Members would not 
be here. Why are the nominated Members here? Because some portion 
of the number of Members is given for people to elect and the others are 
picked by the Government out of the best men in the country. It is 
the happy medium, and it is the best way as it has been done, and for 
this reason I thipk the present system ought to continue. 

The HoKOxniABLB Sir ARTHUR PROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, at first sight Honourable Members might think that there was 
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.i ^ood deni of reason in the Honourable Mr. Kamadas Pazitulu s Resolu- 
tion, but if Honourable Members will think it over for a minute, I t h i nk 
they will come to another conclusion. First of all, I think my Honour- 
able friend suggested that Government took their own men for these panels. 
By their own men I suppose he does not mean their own oS&cials because 
no official Members are eiecded io these panels; the panels are elected from 
th(3 non-official Members oi this House. Now, Sir, if we could imagine 
such a wholesome thing in tliis Council that everybody voted from his 
own dictates, his own conscience and his own feelings, then I think 
there would be some tiling to be said for the proposal that the House should 
elect their direct representatives on the Committees; but I am afraid 
that if this Resolution was accepted, we might get Members elected to the 
Commerce Department panel who knew nothing whatever about Commerce. 
Also for the Centrjd Railway Advisory Council wo might get men elected 
who knew nothing about Railway matters. T think the present system of 
electing marry Members to a panel and leaving it to Government to make 
a wise choice is the best They will not *neces8arily vote with the Govem- 
moni; hut Government select from the panels the men who, fclu‘\ think, 
hnv<‘ the best knowledge of the subjects which arc being dealt with. 

HoNoUKAiiLii Mil H. (t. HAIG (Home St‘er('l.iry) . Sir, my Honour 
able friend the' Movi'r 1 understood to advocate his proposition on the ground 
that these Committees were reslly of very little use imd it does not much 
matter how they ari' appointed T think it would he convenient if I just 
mentioned briefly to the House the real object with which these Committees 
are appointed and the work that they do. The idea originated in the 
Montagu- Chelmsford Report, w-here it w^as suggested that the elected Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Councils should be familiarised with the processes of 
administration The matter ^vas discussed in the first despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on constitutional reforms and it was there stated that the 
Government of India proposed lo adopt this suggestion as a means of pro- 
viding a certain number of people with some acquaintance with administra- 
tive methods. The proposal ihen came up before th*'' Joint Committee, 
and the Joint Committee agreed with the other authorities that it might 
often greatly assist the political education of Jndia if standing’ committees 
of the legislative bodies were attached to certain departments of Govern- 
ment. T do not for a moment deny, Sir, that the process of education is 
not all on one side. No doubt besides the Committees derivju(:i a certain 
amount of information as to the working of Government, the Government 
too derives a great deal of useful information as to the attitude of public 
opinion and reef^ives valuable suggestions on matters which are referred to 
them. But j wish to make this point, Bir, that us far us T know there is 
no exact constiintional parallel — at least I have been able to discover none — 
in any other constitution We are all familiar wdth Committees of the 
Legislature. No legislative body can conveniently do its work wRhout 
remitting certain functions to committees which it naturally elects and 
whose members it determines. We have instances of that under our own 
constitution. We have for instance the Standing Finance* Committee or 
we have Select Committees dealing with legislation. Those are what T 
should call true committee of the Legislature. The Legislature is charged 
with certain dteffnite duties — ^to pass or not to pasfe the budget grants and 
to consider Icgisdaiioti. For these purposes tbfe Legislature remits eetttib 
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matters to committees which it itselt elects. Thai, is the natural ordinary 
development. But, Sir, these committees are not committees of that 
nature. They are not committees to advise the Legislature. They are 
committees to advise the executive; and I submit, Sir, that that is a very 
important distinction, l^hey are more <aialogous to committees or commis- 
sions that may be appointed by the Executive Government for particular 
inquiries and I think Executive Governments in all parts of the world 
insist on themselves appointing members to such committees. It strikes 
me, Sir, that there is rather a remarkable consensus of authority on this 
point, that when those committees which are intended to advise the Execu- 
tive ^re appointed, the Eexciitivii should have at any rate some voice in 
determining their composition. The Montagu-Chclmsford Keport, in which 
this scheme originated, suggested that two-thirds of the members of each 
commidee should be elected while Government should nominate the remain- 
ing one-third. That scheme was not supported but the Joint Committee 
made it ([uito clenr that the} only recommended this proposal of Standing 
Advisory Committees on the undersi anding tliat the composition of such 
committees should be a matter wholl} and exclusively within the discretion 
of the Governor General. Well, Sir, the device actually adopted seems to 
me to be a very convenient devic(‘ It is a mol hod of combining the princi- 
ple of election with a certain amount of discretion to Government. The 
Legislature elects a panel of members whom it considers representative of 
opinion generally in the legislative bodies and Government selects from 
these panels those members who it considers are most likely to be able to 
give valuable advice lo Goveiaiment and to represent all points of view in 
the legislative bodies. Apart from constitutional theory — which as I have 
said is against any system of direct election by the Legislature 
to such bodies — it seems to . me that we do in fact get 

very suitable committees appointed in this wav The Honourable 
Sir Arthur Froom explained from his experience that the Government is able 
to form useful and valuable couiuiittees b\ these moans. I am not aware, 
Sir, that there have in practice been am complaints that Government exer- 
cises its discretion in an unreasonnhh‘ or iinfaii' wax T suggest to the 
House that they should lot well alone and not attempt to interfere with a 
system which is at present wwking well. T therefore urge the ronneil. Sir, 
to reject this proposal. 

The Hoi^ourable Mr. V. KAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, I wish to answer 
one or two objections raised to rny proposal. The Honourable Sir Umar 
Hay at Khan seems to think that I have left out the nominateef Members 
from my scheme of election It is so easy for them to send their own 
representative under the proposed system of representation. If all nomi- 
nated Members join together it will be quite easy to send their own 
representative. If on the other hand, their nominees fail to get in the 
‘Government will certainly see to their Members getting into committees. 


The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom ’s objection w as that the riglii kind of 
men may not get into the Committees. It has been very effectively 
answered by the Honourable Mr. Haig, who pointed out that important 
committees like the Standing Finance Committee or the Standing Com- 
mittee on Bailways are entirely elected, there is no question of panels. 
Now if the Legislature is able to exercise this function very rightly and 
properly in all those cases and is able to send the proper men, I really do ' 
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not see where the fear expressed by my Honourable friend Sir Arthur 
Froom comes in with regard to advisory committees alone. Therefore hia 
objection is answered by his friend on the official side. 

With regard to the constitutional theory argument, 1 am afraid it is 
done to death in this Hous(‘ M} Hououirable Iriend quotes from the 
famous document which is said to contain many things for which it is respon- 
sible and not responsible — the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport; and then he 
says ^hat institutional tlieoiy is against allowing this House to elect a 
few r^pr^^^ntatives to advisory committees. Why should the Government 
it tAke ich advisers as this House chooses? Because after all 
they are not bound to take their advice. It is best for them 
to get advice of the sort that is tendered to them and not of 
the sort that they seek. Am I to understand that the Executive must 
pick and choose their own advisers? Surely it conduces to their own 
best interests to have people who can give them straight and frank advice — 
those who, it m‘ay be, do not see eye to eye with thc'rn in all matters. It 
would cerl^ainly conduce to the better tidministrntion of this country thal 
such advisors should be available to Govemm(‘nt than that Government 
should be satisfied with advisers who ma\ noi n* present the true opinion 
of the country or the House. A Govemmeni which is irresponsible and 
irresponsive ought to welcome the idea of advisers being sent to them who 
will say straight forwardly and frankly what they think. That is one 
advantage they will gain by accepting my proposal instead of doing the 
constitutional theory to death in the way they do With these words I com- 
mend my Ec'solution to the House. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That the following Kesolution be adopted, namely • 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to modify the 
rules relating to the constitution of Departmental Advisory Committees 
in such a manner as to provide for election of all the members of the 
advisory committees and to abolish the system of electing panels from 
which members are selected to serve on those Committees 

The motion was negatived. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday the 2l8t 
March, 1927. 
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Monday, 2l8t March, 1927, 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair 


MEMBEB SWOEN. 

The Honourable Mr. Hubert Arthur Sams, C.l.E. (Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Pkovtsion MAOl loa DlUir ID nuumoN ncuiNo the yeaus 1916-17 

TO 192r)-:i6. 

i76. The IIoxothuble Mr IvUMAE SANKAE EOY CIIOUDHUEL: 
Will the (Tovermnent he pleased to state: 

(a) the annual (l(‘bt redemption provision of the Government of 

India tor the last ton years; 

(b) how mucdi ft it has ( ach \CMr been applied for the redemption 

of debt ineiimHl m India, and how much for that incurred 
in England , 

(c) if the provision is a gradually increasing one, what is the reason 

for this increase ; 

(d) whether they liave got any statistics of the debt redemption 

provision of the United Kingdom? If so, whether the provi- 
sion made in India is comparatively speaking greater or less 
than that in the United Kingdom; 

{e) how'' much of tlie dcdit in India is productive and how much 
non-productive ; 

{/) if the provision for debt redemption in India is gradually in- 
creasing in amount, whether this policy has been adopted 
by the Government of India at its own initiative or at the 
direction of the Secretary of State for India or tie British 
Government ; 

{g) is it in contemplation of the Government of India to pay off 
the entire public debt of India incurred in England in 
course of time? If so, in how many years; 

(h) did the External Capital Committee recommend that it is to the 
interests of India not to prevent the inflow of external capital 
into India; 

(t) what are the rates of interest payable on the loans that are 
being paid off and what aie the rates for which fresh loans 
are being raised in India, from time to time, during the 
last 6 years; and 

( 611 ) 4 
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(j) what are the rates of interest for which losuis are being raised 
in India, from time to time, during the last 5 years, and 
whether they compare favourably or unfavourably with the 
rates prevailing before the War? 

The Honourable Mr. A. ¥. L. BKAYNE: (a), (5), (c) and (/). 'A 
statement, showing the provision made for debt redemption during the years 
1916-17 to 1925-26 is placed on the table. The scheme of debt redemption, 
which has been adopted by Government and published in their Resolution 
of the 9th December 1924, on tin* lines ayjpmved by the Secretary of 
State. 

(d) For siatistics ot the debt redemption provision of the United King- 
dom, I would refer the Honourable Member to the published Finance 
Accounts of that country. Taking the figures for the year 1925-26, the 
provision made in India bears a smaller percentage to the total debt ot 
India than the' corresponding provision in the United Kingdom bears to the 
total debt of that country. 

(c) J would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the in- 
formation f'ontained in the statement printed in paragraph 20 of the Finance 
Member’s budget speech 

{g) There is no huch intenUou at pr(‘Ben( 

(h) J would refer the Honourable Member to the recommendaticn. of 
iht‘ External (’apital Committee on the subjeet in paragraph 8 of thei*^ 
R^‘port, which is a published do(*unient 

(/) and (/) The rates of interest of the various (-tovernment loans are 
gl^eu in tli(‘ Finance and lievenue Accounts 
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Duat. Control of Aden the United Ktn(;dom and TjrE 
Government of India. 

177. The Honourable Mr. KUMAB SANKAB BOY CHOUDHUBT : 
Will the Government be pleased to state the reasons for placing Aden 
under the dual control of the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India? Why is the military control of Aden being taken away from the 
Government of Tridin, and the latter made liable for the cost of muncipal 
control ? 

The Honourable fcjiR JOHN THOMPSON: Dual control at Aden has 
existed for many years, and the reason why His Majesty's Government are 
now undertaking a larger share of the responsibility is that in recent vears 
Aden has assumed a far wider importance in Imperial communications than 
that of a port of call on the way to India. The connection, howt'ver, of 
the acluul Settleinent with India, coiumercial, administrative and racial, 
remains as close as ever, and for these reasons the Government of India 
will continue to bear the cost of Municipal control. 


Railway Sjlm’io.n i\ \kw Dlliii. 

178. The Honoitrable Lalv BUKHBIH HINHA : Will Government be 
pleased to state : 

(a) wlial siU‘ liitr becii selected fur building Hit railway station in 

Xev Delhi, and by what time the station will be opened; and 

(b) wh\ th(‘ tramway system is not (‘xtended from Old Delhi to 

New Delhi, and when il is proposed to la^ so extended? 

The HoNoiitAiiLE Mr. G. L. CORBETT, (a) A new station is at present 
under construction by the North-Western Railway near the Ajmere Gate 
Bridge. It is liopod Ihat it will Ix' ready for opening about the beginning 
of May nt'xl 

(h) No such proposal appears to have bc’en roc(a\ed 1 a ( iov ('riiuieul , but- 
inquiries are being made. 

TraN.SFEU of the PuONa DisTRD T JIeaDQ.U lillTEIIs TO Sl.Ol NDERAjiAD. 

179. The Honourable Sir IIAROON JAFFER ; Will Govcrnmcpt 
please lay on the table a detailed statement showing how 14 per cent, on 
the capita] sum invested will be saved annually by the transfer of the Poona 
district headquarters from Poona to Secunderabad, as mentioned by His 
Excellency the Commandor-in-Chiet in his speech on the 14th Febru.arv 
last? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: No, Sir, the amounts 
involved are not large enough to justify laying detailed estimates on the 
table. There is an estimated initial expenditure of Rs. 45,906 on improve- 
ments in accommodation at Secunderabad, and the actual move is estimated 
to cost Rs. 18 , 326 , Against these there will be an annual saving of 
Bs. 4,828 on the hire of accommodation at Poona, and another of Rs. 8,600 
in a small reduction of establishment whiobthe transfer hfi,s made possible. 
These sums, I think, will sEow that my arithmetic was correct. 
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COUNCIL OF STAtI. 

SaLisI of the collection of PiCTUUES in the pAllASNiS 
Museum. 

180. The Honourable Sir HAEOON JAFFER: Will Government 

please say: . i m* 

(aj wlaether they have seen the announcement in the Times of 
India of February, 26th, that the famous collection of 
pictures in the Parasnis Museum are up for sale, and that 
negotiations have been opened with America for their purchase ; 
and 

(b) with reference to the reply to my que^ion given on February 
151h 1927, whether Government have yet come to a decision 
on the matter? 

The Honourable Khvn Bahadur Sir MFHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Bahib Bahadur: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

Beam Wireless Station near Poona. 

181 The Honourable Sir HABOON JAFFEK: Will Government 
pleased to state : 

(a) when the new Beam Wireless Station, now under erection near 

Poona, will be in operation; and 

(b) what will be the charges per word for transmission of messages 

by that means? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES : (a) It is expected that 
official tests will tak(' place in Ma> next and if thos(' are satislaetory, the 
service should be opened to the public in June . 

(b) The charges per word between India and the United Kingdom will 
be — • 


Oldinary 


. 

, 

. 13 annas. 

Deferred 

, 

. 


.61 „ 

Daily Letter- Telef^ram . 

• 


• 

. 3^ „ (minimum 

charge for message 
Hs. 4-6-0). 

Press .... 

• 

• 

• 

. Still under consi- 
deration. 


Exhibition of Indian Goods at the British Industries Fair. 

182 The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER: Will Government 
please state whether there was any official exhibit of Indian goods at the 
British Industries Fair now being held at the White City, London? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : Yes, Sir. The Indian Trade 
Commissioner participated in the Fair, and the Governments of Madras 
and Bihar and Orissa also decided to do so. 

Indian Representation on the Empire Marketing Board. 

183. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFER: W'ill Government 
1)6 pleased to state: 

(a) whether India has' any official representation on the newly- 
fonned Empire Marketing Board; and 

(lb) if BO, vfrhat are the functions di that Board in relation to India? 
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The Honourable Mr. G. L. COftBETT: (a) Yes. Mr. H. A. P,. 
Lindsay, Indian Trade Commissioner in London, represents India on the 
Empire Marketing Board. 

(6) The function of the Board is to advise His Majesty's Government 
in the expenditure of the annual grant which is voted by Parliament to 
encourage and promote the sale in the United Kingdom of the products 
of all parts of the Empire, including India. 

Visit to India oe an Official of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

184 The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFEB: Will Government 
please state: 

(a) whellior any official re])res{'nhition has been made by the Eocke- 
fcller Foundation regarding the present visit of one of the 
members of the latter to study the conditions of medical 
education and research in this country; 

(h) whether any official assistance has been given by the Central or 
Local Governments to this delegate; and 

(c) whether Government have received any definite offer from the 
Foundation to give assistance in medical matters in India? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : {a) The visit was arranged for by the Management of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Trust on its own initiative and with the consent of 
the Government of India. 

(6) The delegate was given the free use of a reserved railway compart- 
ment for the latter portion of his tour in India and Local Governments gave 
him facilities to visit institutions in which he was interested. 

(c) No. 

Indian Road and Transpout Deveioj’ment Association. 

185. The Honourable Sir HAROON JAFFEE: Will Government 
please state ; 

(a) whether they have been officially informed of the recent forma- 

tion of the Indian Eoad and Transport Development 
Association 

(b) whether it is Government's intention to acknowledge this 

Association as a representative body; and 

(c) whether this Association will be given Government assittance? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). I can add nothing to what was said by the Honourable 
the Commerce Member during the recent discussion in this Council on tho 
Resolution of the Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Proposals of Sir Leonard Rogers for controlling Cholera 
IN THE Pilgrim Centres. 

186. The HonourabIb Sir HAEOON JAPFER: Will Government 
please st&cter 

(a) whether they have seen the proposals of Sir L. Rogers regard- 
ing the controlling of cholera in the pilgrim centres of India; 
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(6) whether they have officially received a scheme from him based 
on those proposals; " ^ 

ic) whether it is their intention to move along the lines suggested; 
and 

(d) whether the scheme will be tried as an experiment at the 
forthcoming Kumbh at Hard war in April? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur . (a) Yes. 

{b) No. 

(c) and (d) As public health is a provincial transferred subject, it is 
for Local (Governments to decide what action, if any, is feasible. 

RepiiE'^kn iM I (ON ot Mum A ivfi\iAi)A>(kS in iHK Auaijmstrai'fvl Staff 

niKKCTrN SI BOUUINATL 'I O THL Sll lil VTi:\ DENT OP EoiT’^riON^ 

. Dlltti and Ajmer-Mekwaiia, kk. 

187 The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHEAWAKDY : (a) Is it a 
fact that the administrative staff directly subordinate to the Superintendent 
of Education, Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, is exclusively composed of non- 
Muhammadan officers? 

(b) Is it a fact — 

(i) that 87*3 per cent, of the educational employees m the Delhi 

^ Province are Hindus and 12' 7 per cent. Muhammadans, and 

(ii) that Muhammadan institutions in the Delhi Province receive 
0 and 13 per cent., respectively, of the total non-recurring and 
recurring educational grants? 

(c) Is it a fact that subsequent to the 2nd March, 1925, there have 
heen vacancies in the appointments of Secretary, Board of Education, 
Delhi, Head Clerk, Board of Education, Delhi, Second Clerk, Board of 
Education, Delhi, Second Clerk, Office of the Superintendent of Education, 
Delhi, and two vacancies in the appointment of teacher, New Cantonment 
School, Delhi, and that all these vacancies were filled by the appointment 
of non-Muhammadans? 

(d) Was due regard had in filling these vacancies to the assurances 
conveyed by the Honourable the Home Member in his speech in this 
Council on the 2nd March, 1926? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) No. 

(b) (i) No. 

(ii) In 1925-26 only. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Assurances given have not been ignored. 

Elimination of Muslims f«om the Delhi Education Depaetairnt. 

188 . The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHRAWAEDY : (a) Is it a 
fact that a deputation of Muslim gentry of the city of Delhi waited upon 
the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, with their grievances, regarding elimina* 
fcion of Muslims from the Delhi Education Department, and requested 
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him inter alia to appoint a Muhami^iadan to the second clerkship of the 
cyffice of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that this post was never advertised in any newspaper, 
and that, amongst the Muhammadan applicants, one was a B. A. (Honours), 
and another an experienced accounis clerk, both being residents of Delhi? 

(c) Is it a fact that Lala Bhiin Sen, the newly-appointed second clerk, 
is still on probation? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MTTHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) Yes. 

(b) A post of similar value had been advertised shortly before. The 
<^aine list of applicants was used for the selection. (Only three Muham- 
madans applied ; one of whom was not suitable for the post and the others 
were not recommended by their previous employers). 

(c) Yes. 

M r’liAMAiAUAV Dtstkk r Inspei'TOi: oi Schools in the Delhi 
Province, et( . 

189 ^tHE Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHKAWARDY: (a) Has the 
attention of Government been drawn io the resolution, passed ny the All- 
India Muhammadan Educational Conference held in December last in Delhi, 
with regard to the appointment of a Muhammadan to the post of District 
Inspector of Schools in pursuance of the promise given by the Government 
■of India on 8th March, 1926. in answer to Legislative Assemblv question 
No, 1108? 

(b) Is it a fact that the post of District Inspector of Schools is borne 
on the cadre of the Punjab Provincial Educational Service? Is it also a 
fact that for a long time there has never been any Muhammadan District 
Inspector of Schools in the Delhi Province? 

(c) Is it a fact that in 1915, according to the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi's letter No. 8197-Education, dated 14th May, 1915, to the Educa- 
tional authorities, the percentage of Muslim teachers in the Delhi Educa- 
tion Department was 17 per cent? Is it also a fact that the Chief Com- 
missioner, Delhi, was not satisfied with this proportion of Muhammadan 
school masters and so asked the Educational authority to reduce this dis- 
parity ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in every annual report Muhammadan edijpation is 
described to have made progress? Ha^; the percentage of Muhammadan 
teachers in the Department been reduced from 17 per cent, to 12 per cent. ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) and (fe). Yes. 

(c) and (d). The low proportion of Muslim teachers is due to the lack 
of qualified men. 

J. V. CliASSES TO BE attached TO THE AnGLO-AraBIC ColLEOE, 

Delhi. 

190. The Honourable Mr. MAHMTODD SUHEAWAKDY: (a) Has the 
attention of Government been drawn to the resolution of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference held in Delhi in December last, re J. V. 
Classes to be attached to the Anglo- Arabic (College, Delhi ? 
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\ 

(b) Will Government state the reasons for which sanction was not 
accorded to the opening of this class? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) Yes. 

(b) A training school for S. V. and J. V. teachers has been provided 
for in the 6 years’ programme. 

Muslim Repiu sentatio^ on TifE Board or SixoNDAin Koucatjon 
I OR Tin: Deijii Province. 

191. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHKAWABDY: (a) Is it a 
fact that a floard of Secondary Education for the Dc*lhi Province under the 
chairmanshif) r)i I he SuperinU iidenl of Educalion Vv.is eonstiliited during 
the year 1920 27 lor eondueting the school leaviuu eia’idicate examination, 
whi(*h was foririerly conducted by the Punjab University? 

(b) Is it a faid that llie P>oard comprises 20 na'mbfrs in part elected by 
the Delhi University Court, Delhi Universit^ Academic Council, Head- 
masters of the High Schools in the Delhi Province Principals of Colleges, 
and in part nominated by the Delhi Municipality and the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Delhi to protect minorities? 

(c) Is it a fact that out of 20 members of the Board, there are only 
three Muhammadans none of whom are electc d ? 

(d) Will Government kindly state how many of the examiners appointed 
by the Board for conducting the examinations, other than those in Persian 
or Arabic, are Muhammadans, and in what subjects? 

(e) Has the attcntjoii of Government been drawn to an article in the 
Mnalim Outlook, Lahore, dated the 4th February, 1927, headed 
‘‘ Muslim Students Handicapped in the * Notes of the day ’ column? 
Is it a fact that the Board has decided to hold the examination in the month 
of Eamzan? 

(/) Is it a fact that there is no Muhammadan employed in the Board 
and that all the clerks appointed for the work of the Board are Hindus ? 

The Honourabt^e Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) Y^s. The number stated is correct, but the Muhammadan member 
from the Municipal Committee was elected and not nominated. 

(d) No. Examiners are appointed solely on their academic qualifica- 
tions. 

{e) Yes. The examination has always been held in March by the Punjab 
University and the same is the case in the Punjab Ibis year also. 

(/) Yes. The permanent paid staff consists of a clerk and a peon both 
of whom are Hindus, the Secretary being an honorary officer. 

Appointment of the District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, as 
AssisTAKr Superintendent of Education. 

192. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD STTHEAWARDY r (a) Is It a 
fact that the deputation of the Muslim gentry of Delhi, which waited Upon 
the Chief Commissioner of Delhi in September 1926, suggested that the 
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District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, should be made Assistant Sx^erin- 
tendent of Education, and that the allowance of Es. 75 given to the 
master of the Government High School for doing this work should be 
utilised in some other way ? 

(b) Ts it a fact that the number of schools in the provinces of Ajmer 
and Delhi under the same Superintendent is very nearly the same? 

(c) Is it a fact that in Delhi there is a whole-time District Inspector 
of Schools in the Provincial Educational Service and in addition a part 
time Assistant Superintendent of Education, holding the permanent appoint- 
ment of Headmaster of the local Government High School, in the same 
Provincial Educational Servic^^, and that in Ajmer there is a whole-lime 
Assistant Superintendent of Edueaiion without a District Inspector of 
Schools? What arc the ar(*as of Delhi and Ajmer, respectively? 

Thk IIoKoriiAHLE Kttan P)AiTADuii SiTi MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAli 
Sahth Hahadtu? • (a) So far as Gov('rnmenl are aware no such suggestion 
was made 

(h) Yes. 

(r) No Tlu‘ Assistant Superintendent of Education in Ajmer-Merwara 
aKo has one Sub-Deputy Inspector under him and will have a second in the 
coming >ear. The areas of the provinces of Delhi and Ajmer-Morwara are, ' 
respectively, 593 and 2,711 square miles. 

Nl MBEH or Posi OrrFPLS WWIM, TELKGK\?]£IC ( ONNECTION 1\ TTlli 
SlB-DT^IslO\ or P>E(USABA! 1\ THE DiSTJUCT Ol MONOH'VH. 

193. The HoNoruABLE Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: (a) Will the 
Government be pleased to state the number of Post Offices having tele- 
graphic connections in the Sub-division of Begusarai in the District of 
Monghyr (Bihar and Orissa)? 

(b) Is ii a fact that the Post Office at Manjhaul is without a lek'graphic 
connection? If so, do tlie Government propose to provide telegraphic 
connection at the said Post Office? 

Tre Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : {a) Six. 

(b) Yes. The question of proAuding a telegraph connection to the Post 
Office at Manjhaul is under consideration. 

Income-tax colt.ectfd in each or the lust two yj:ails frc^i Liel 
Officfs working in India on Profits taid to their 

POTJCY-HOLDKRS. 

194. The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : Will Government 
be pleased to state what is the total amount of income-tax collected By 
the Income-tax authorities in each of the last two years from Life Offices, 
working in India, on profits paid by them to their policy-holders? 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. E. BRAYNE : The Government have not 
the information for which the Honourable Member asks. They will obtain 
it and conpmunicate it to him. 

Subsidies to NEwspArEiis. 

196. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIR: Do Government 
subsidise any of the English or Vernacular newspapers in India? If so. 
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will the Government be pleased to state the names of such newspaper ot 
newspapers? 

The Honourable Me. H. G. HAIG : I do not know whether the Hon- 
ourable Member would regard the Fauji Akhbar, which is a Government 
publication, as coming within the scope of his question. Apart from this 
the Government of India subsidise no English or Vornacular newspaper. 

Gommc NAL Hiots. 

196. The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBATK- Will Gov^w- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(a) the number of communal riots in India; 

{h) names of places where these riots took place; 

(c) causes which led to these riots; 

(d) number of casualties and persons injured in each; 

(c) number of persons prosecuted and convicted, respectively ; and 
(/) number of ringleaders belonging to the different communities 
arrested, prosecui.ed and convicted? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: (a) to (d). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the statement appended to the reply given by the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar in this House on the 31st August 1926 to the ques- 
tion of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna. A statement is laid on the 
table bringing the information up to date so far as such incidents have been 
reported to the Government of India. 

(e) and (/) The Government of India have no information. 


Dato. 

PLiee oP oc<*urroncc. 

CagualtieK. 

1 

Cause of di?tiirbaiire. 

2l8t August 1926. 

Aiid'^rsul. Taluka 

YeoL, Dist. Nasik, | 
Bombay. 

Few persons injured 
slightly. 

■ — 

1 Playing of music before a 
' mosque by a Hindu pro- 
eessiou. 

27th August 1^26. 

1 

Delhi 

1 

50 piTsoTis injured, 
one seriously. 

The immediate cause was 
a quarrel between a Hindu 
Bmk chaprassi and a 
Muhammadan shopkeeper 
who was instrumental in 
bringing about the dis- 
missal of the former. 

i 

5th September 
1926. 

Garden Heaoh, Cal- 
cuttn . 

13 injured, one 

seriously. 

Playing of music before a 
mosque by a Hindu re- 
ligious (Janmastami) pro- 
cession 

6th September 

1926. 

Madhi, Pathardi 

Mahah Abujeduagar 
Digt,, Bombay. 

11 persons injured 
slightly. 

Dispute in connection with 
a Hindu bullock proces- 
sion in celebratinn of the 
annual “ Pola ” festival. 
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if 


Date. 

Place of ccurrenre. 

1 

Casual tic^. 

1 

Cause of disturbance. 

Sth— 10th Sep- 
tember 1920. 

Dacia 1 

1 1 

S Killed, 72 injured . 

1 Jan mast a mi festival celehra- 
' tiouK. 

16th 0( tobev ) 

1 1 

1 ( ilcnlla . . 1 

None rcjiortcd . 

1 Dasahra celebrations. 

f 

1 Him rati . . 1 

2l ])ei soils injured, 
one of v\ hoii) died. 

^ l>iHo. 

1 

2lHr(l De< 1‘inbei I 

Delhi ( it;y 

1 

T) ]H 1 -.on-> nijiiii d, one 

I 

, Disturb.inee rtjllov\hig mur- 

192»>. 1 

si'iioiisly iiijui ed, 

' (ler o| 'swami Shrudha- 


1 

'‘who -nlmeiiucntlv 

died 

1 iiand. 

17tii 1 ' 

Abdul pur in Bah idur- I 
^<111 j Town, (iln'/i- I 

1 killed. 1 soriondy 

fill mediate cauiie was a 

1927. 

injured, about 16 | 

quarrel between a Muham- 

1 

nr Di-t. U. F 

1 

slijjrhtly injured. ^ 

1 

madan and a Hindu 
Halwai over the prej^ara- 
tion ol’ some food. 

-iUtli t e)»i'nai v | 

Horn bay | 

1 killed, mimlier ot 1 

Alleged playing ol music 

UI27. 


iiijnied not leported.j 

bidore a mosque by a 
Multaiii and Sikh nligious 
proteKsion. 

:ind Mnrch 1927 . ^ 

KulKuti, B»ri‘^al Djst. | 

1 1 ktlleil, 7 injured . 

I 

Hindu religious procession 
passing with music the 
Kiilkati mosqne. 


^ppoiNTMEN'r OF .Mil. Jtistiok Wour \s A Jri)GK OF THE Patna 

High Coi'kt. 

197. "J^HE Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIK: (a) Is it a 
fact that the Judges of the Indian High Courts are appointed by His Majesty 
the King in Council on the recommendations of the Government of India 
and the Local Government concerned? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state the principle, if any, on which these recommendations are 
made? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether either the 
Government of India or the Bihar and Orissa Government had anv hand 
in the appointment of Mr. Justice Wort as a Judge of the Patna High 
Court? 

The Honourable Mr, H. G. HAIG : Permanent appointments to the 
High Courts are made by His Majesty under section 101 of the Government 
of India Act, and not in the manner suggested by the Honourable Member. 
Wliether His Majesty has in general or in any special case g^ven opportuni- 
ties fo the Government of India or to Local Governments lo make repre- 
sentations to him in such matters is not a subject on which I can give the 
Honourable Member any information. 
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Subsidies lo Newspateus. 

198. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS: Will Government be 
pleased to state whether there arc any newspapers or journals subsidised 
by Government in India and, if so, will they be pleased to lay on the table 
a list of such newspapers and perjodicals and mc'iition the extent to which 
they are subsidised? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: The Honourable Member is re- 
feiTed to the reply which I have just given to question No. 195 of the 
Honourable Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

llrPEE Tendkij^ b'on SToitr^. 

199. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : With reference to the 
answer given in this House to a question by tlie Honourable Eai Bahadur 
Lala Earn Saran Das on the 10th IVbfuar} , J926, will Government be 
pleased U state what further action has been taken regarding the 
question of inviting Eupee tenders in this country? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES: The Government of India 
have recently obtained the consent of the Secretary of State to an amend- 
ment of a rule laid down by the Secretary of State in Council prescribing 
that the previous consent of that authority was required to any expendi- 
ture on the purchase of imported stores otherwise than through the India 
Store Department in London except in certain specified cases. The effect 
of this amendment is to confer on the Government of India full powers 
in regard to central expenditure on imported stores other than military 
stores, and the Departments of the Government concerned are now actively 
engaged on working out the precise arrangements required for the adoption 
of a system of rupee purchase to the utmost possible extent. It is hoped 
to introduce these arrangements in the near future. I may add that the 
Local Governments of Go^ernors' provinces now ])Osses8 full powers in regard 
to expenditure on the purchase of imported stores, and that it is open to 
them to adopt this system of rupee purchase wherever they may consider 
this to be desirable. 

Eeductiov in the Freight oi Long Distance 

200. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will Government be 
pleased tc^ state what action has been taken regarding the Eesolution 
by the Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das adopted in this 
House on 15th September, 1925, regarding decrease in the rate of rail- 
way freight on coal for long distances? 

The Honorable Mr. G. L. COBBETT: With effect from the 18th 
March 1926, the freight on coal carried for distances exceeding 400 miles 
was reduced substantially, I am sending the Honourable Member a state- 
ipaent showing how the freight on coal was calculated before that date, 
and how it is now calculated. 

Tndiantsation of the Staff of the High Commissioner for 
India in London. 

201. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS:' Will Government fie 
pleased to state whether anv Indians have »keen appointed on the staff of 
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the High Commissioner for India in conformity with the Honourable 
Sir Phiroze Sethna’s Resolution passed in this House on 8th September, 
1926? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L CORBETT : Since the 8th September 

1925, when the Resolution was passed, there have been 9 vacancies in the 
higher posts on the staff of the High Commissioner, including technical 
posts in the Stores Department, and two new posts have been created. 
Seven of these vai'ancies have been filled by Indians, 3 by promotion and 
4 by direct appointment. The remaining 4 vacancies have been filled by 
promotion from the existing European staff. In addition, a temporary 
post of Publicity Officer has been created, and to this also an Indian has 
been appointed No new appointments of Europeans to higher posts have 
been made. 

Action takfx on Resoi.itioxs i^asslu by the (/Ouncil of State. 

202. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will Government be 
pleased to lay on the labl(‘ a list of <ill Resohitions passed by this Council 
and the action taken by Government thereon? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. DAS: I lay on the table statements giving 
fho information asked for hv the Honourable Member up to the end of 

1926. 

saATFMKNT A. 


tlic vofornico^ lo fho DfhaUs of fho IikU ii ]>( pisltttorc ia wliidi fho inlorma- 
tioii ill rocavd lo the a(tioii inlfii hy Oom uiiiu of on 1) o lUMilufioi s (lojiLd by ilio Council 
of Slate sinir its incojition ip) to Oio end of Udio is \ il bio. 


Session of tlie roiin(iI of state 

Ucfciciicc to flic Deb ic^ in whicb the infonimtion 
is available. 

Dollii, 192] . ' . 

1(;03-1()0J of the [ egisiative As‘,ombly Debates of the 
l^itli .lamiary, 1922. 

Himla, iibil , . . . 

Tasres 2902- 2*05 ot tlie Loijrislathe Assembly Debates of the 
Sth March. 1922. 

Delhi, ]9‘i2 

Patjeq 108 109 of flic Legislative Assembly Debates of the 
tth September, 1922. 

Simlii, 1922 .... 

Page 993 of the Legislative Assembly Debates of the 16th 
January, 1923. 

Delhi, 1928 .... 

P^ges 4378-4379 of the Legislative Assembly Debates of the 
9th July 1923. 

Simla, 1923 .... 

No Resolution was adopted. 

Delhi, 1924 .... 

Pages 785-786 of the Council of State Debates of 4th June 
1924. * 

Simla, 1924 . . } 

Delhi, 1926 . . . . i 

£imla, 1926 . . . j 

^ luformatiou in regard to nou-official Resolutions adopted 

1 during these sessions is given at p-ges 32-88 of the Legis. 
Y Irtive Arscmbly \ ehatea of the 2l8t J-nuary, 1926 

I Information in regard to official resolutions passed * durinir 
J these sessions is given in Statements B (t)-~(ii£) following 
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STATEMENT h (»). 

Statement showinjr official Resolutions adopted by the Council of totate during Simla Session, 

19S4. 


. I 

o 

^ ! By whom. 


Ibilo on 
which 
moved. 


Subject of Department Action taken by 
Resolution concerned. Government 


1 I The Honourable Itli dune, Uctnoval of impoH , Comnieue 
I Mr. D. T. Chad- ^ 192d dnt> on sulphur. ' 

j wiot 


A notification No. 2238^ 
ditcd 9th June, 1924, 
under the Sea Cusloms 
Aft, was issued exempt- 
ing «iul]dinr from import 
duly 


2 The Honourable j 15tli and, Refommciulatioiis ot Home 
* Mr. J. Crerar. 16th Sept., Lee Commission. 

I ' 1924. 


Lhed been .,j\tn to 
pill (1 '' and (2j of the 
Ref>olulion Part (3) 
of the Resolution i& 
’'till under lonsidciation. 


s'lAlKMKiM 1 v/d 

Statement show ing ofli< lal Ih'-olulioiis H(lo])ttd h^y tf.t Council o( St tcdmint: Delhi St^^^ion, 

1925. 


Rv whom 


Date on 
which 
moved. 


Subject of 
Resolution 


Department 
t concerned 


Action taken bv 
Gov eminent 


The Honourable i^tli Feb., | 
Sir Muhamnuid 1925 i 

Habibullah I 


Appointment of a 
member of the 
Council ot State 
to the Govern! g 
Body of Lad,\ 
Hnrdinge Medical 
College i 


1 

1 

2 1 The Honourable 

1 

23rd Mur., Provincial contri- 

i 

Finance , 

1 Mr. A. C. 

1925 butions. 


1 MoWatUrs. 

1 



i 

1 




Kdut ition, Thu lloiumnible Saiyid 
H('al t h Alay Xnhi, a Member of 
ind Lends, the Council of State, was 
I nomiii ted by the Gov'- 
j ernment ol ,ndia in 1926 
to serve on tlio Goveru- 
iin; Body of the Lady 
• Hardin go Medical Col- 
I Icjii', Delhi, ah a ropre** 

, sentiilivi' oi tliat House. 


The opinion of the Council 
ol State was oom- 
municated to the Local 
GoverninentB. 
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STATEMENT B (Hi) 

Siatejiient 8ho\\ iuj 2 ’ official Heholution^ adopted by the C'ouncil ol’ State during Simla Session, 

1025. 


By hoiii. 


Date on 
which 
moved. 


Subject ol' Department Adioii t‘ikei) bv 
he-oliitioii. I concerned. (hnernment." 


1 


The Honourable 
Mr. D. T. 
(^hndwicl. 


Oth I 
Septembor.i 
102.“), 


Bouut\ on ^^eel 
luanurai lured in 
India 


CNmimeice jThc Tsita Iron and Steel 
' (’ompany, Limited, wab 
the onl\ (oujpany tliat 
fullilled the (onditiong 
subject to ^vhich tho 
jniyincnt of bounties on 
steel manufactured in 
India was recommended. 
Thi‘' tointmny was jwid 
hs. jS^ lafojs on this 
account during tho six 
months ending 31st 
March, 102(K and Ks. dll 
lakhs during J02(>27, 
that is ihe nia\iimim 
total of Hs. hO lakbs 
ret oinim TuU*d b\ flie 
ConiM’il. 


2 , 

The Hniiourahlc 1 

0th Sc])- 1 

FrunthiM' -fV)!- ao- ; Home , j 

'file Resolution was given 

' Mr, .r. (Verar, 

tcinhcr, 1 

luon. ! 

efiect to — rtf/e Hovern- 

1 

102r>. ' 


moni of India , Home 



i 

i/qiartinent, Notilicii- 




tions Nos. F.-29' — 25 

1 

! 

, 

S and 9-1. lo F.-2i.(j 



1 

25— S and li-X., dated 

: i 


1 

the 2tdli April, j92( . 

1 

3 j 

Do, 

Llih and 

lU coinincudations 

Ihi. . 

The action taken on this 

! 


12th Sep- 

of the majority 


Resolution is indicated 

1 


teinbcr. 

report of the Re- 


in the answers to ques- 

* 


1125. 

forms Inquiry | 

tion^ in the Council ol 

i 



('tmimiffec j 

State, No. 91, dated the 





aist August. 1926, and 

1 



1 

No. 150, dated the 1 th 




J 

March, 1027. 

4 

1 Do 

Ihth Sep' 1 

Sbtnding Com- 

1 

Do. . 1 

No action (un bo t.iken on 


1 

tcujb(3r, 

mitlecs to deal , 


this Resolution until tho 




1 with Bills relating 


Legislati3o A.ssembly 




to Hindu l^aw and 


adopts a similar Resolu- 




1 Mub a in m a d a ij 


tion of which notice has 




1 La>v. 


been given by the Hon- 




1 


ourable Sir Alexander 





1 

1 


Muddiman. 
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STATEMENT B (ii^. 


Staicmciit 8ho\^ms? lleRolntionw adopted hy the Council of State durinj^ Dcllii and Simla Sebsions, 

1926. 



i 

I 


Subject of DcpaitmcutI Aclion taken by 
Besolution. i concerned. ^ (Government. 


lOtb Feby.,1 Conlinuation of Ibo Commerce A notifh aiion wiu i^sueci 
1926. I imposition of a on the 2C th February, 

I customs duly on declarinj^’ lhat 

I lac. < cel ions 2 to 6 of the 

I Indi.in L'c Cess Act, 

I I 1921 (XIV of 1921) sliall 

1 eoiitmue iu foiec until 

t tlie disl l)('eember, 19IU. 

I 

l>o, I llalitieation of tlui Iiidubtric'S A eop,> of the Pesolntiou 

j Draft Convention and has ]»ten ioi warded to 

j of the Interna- Labour. tlie Si'eretary Ocmeral of 

‘ tional L'’ hour Con- Cue L(*aL;-ue ol Nations. 

I feronee eoncernlno 

Workmen’s com- , 

I pensalion lor ' 

oecujvitional 
j diseases. 

I 

loth Feby.,‘ Hoyal Commission Kdneation, The eorres]»ondenee, whieb 
1926. ' on Agriculture. ILaltb 1 passul between the 

and Go^ eminent of India and 

Lands. Provincial GoNcnimenC 

and belwnn the Govern- 
ment ot India and the 
I j Secretary of State, was 

laid on the table. 

i/tb Feby.,' Leader «)t the i Legislative A htiiTemeiit was mule by 

Ilonoural^lc Law 

I Member in the Count il 

of State on 2-1 tb August, 

^ 192G, ride Debates of 

that date. 

Commerce, (l) a notification No. 260- 
T. (o7), dated the 27th 
February, 1926, under 
the Indian Tariff Act, 
was issued raising the 
import duty on st^l, tin- 
plates and tinned sheets 
including tin taggers, 
from Hs. 60 per ton to 
Rs. 85 y)or ton, and (2) a 
notification No. 5, dated 
27th February, 1926, 
under the Sea Customs 
! Act, was issued reducing 
the import duty on tin 
1 block, from 16 per cent, 

' ad valorem to a specific 
I duty of Rs. 260 per ton. 



Date on 
w’hicli 
moved. 
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Date on 

By whom. 

which 


moved. 

THijS Honourable 

10th Mar. 

Sir Haroon 

1926, and 

Jaffer. 

23rd Aug., 


1926. 


Subject of 
Resolution 


Banking le^alation 


Department Action taken by 
concerned. Government. 


Finance 


The matter is still under 
consideration. 


"I?!)© Honourable 
Mr. G. S 
Khaparde. 


15th Mar. 
192d. 


Salaries oF Uie t^^p 
members of the 
Judiciil Com- 
mittee of the 
Privy Council with| 
Indian experience 


Home 


S 


The Honoumble 
Mr. A. ('. 
MeWatters. 


16th Mar., UcductioD of the 
1926. exports of opium 


Fin nco 


A copy of the Debates on 
the Resolution was com- 
municated to the Secre- 
tary of State, but in view 
of the rejection by the 
late Legislative Assembly 
of a similar Resolution, 
no offcctivo action could 
be taken. 11 is proposed 
to move the Resolution 
agiin in the present 
Assembly 


In M p^ess communique 
issued by the Finance 
Depirtment (C. U.) on 
the 12th June, 1926, the 
Government of India 
announced their decision 
to extinguish exports of 
opium to the Par Kast 
in 10 years. The first 
10 per cent, reduction 
in the quantity exported 
will be made in 1927, and 
no opium will be exported 
from India for purposes 
other than medicinal iMi^ 
scientific after December 
aist, 1935. 


9 


The Honourable 
Sir Muhammad 
Mf44b|allah. 


23rd Mar., Emigration of 
1926. Indian unskilled 
labourers to Bri- 
tish Guiana. 


Education, 

Health 

and 

Lands. 


The terms of the Resolution 
passed have been com- 
municated both to the 
Secretary of State for 
India and the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana. 
The scheme approved 
thev^n has been notified 
but haa not yot come into 
operation, as the Govern- 
ment of British Gniand 
have not yet intimated 
the date from which they 
do«ire that the emigra- 
Upn of labour for un- 
skilled work to that 
colony should commence. 


B 
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Differential Treatment accorded to Anglo-Indian and EuROPEAltf 
Employees in the StaTE Railways in respect of Pay, 
Allowances, Leave, Etc. 

203. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will Government be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that differential treatment is accorded 
to Anglo-Indian and European employees in the State Railways in the 
matter of pay, allowances, pass, leave, and holiday facilities? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. CORBETT : No differential treatment is 
accorded to Europt^an and Anglo-Indiai> subordinate employees in the State- 
worked Railw'ays in respect of pay, pass and holiday facilities. The rates 
of pay for particular classes of posts differ on different railways, but the 
rates are the same for all nationalities. 

As regards leave, all employees of State-worked Railways excluding those 
who were taken over by the State along with the management of the East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways but including those appointed 
to these two Railways subsequent to their being taken over for State 
management, are governed by the Fundamental Leave Rules of Govern- 
ment. 

Employees of the East Indian Railway who were taken over by the 
State continue under the East Indian Railway leave rules, which provided 
for two sets of leave rules, one for Europeans and another for non- 
Europeaiis. Similarly, in the case of the old Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way employees, they are governed by two sets of rules, one for Europeans 
mid Anglo-Indians and the other for Indians. I would, however, explain 
that the question of introducing a revised set of leave rules applicable to all 
railway staff is under consideration of Government. When these rules 
are issued, employees of the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways who were taken over by the State will be given tlie option to 
elect tne new rules, provided certain conditions are fulfilled. 

Increase of thk Percentage op Indians holding Superior 
Posts in the Indi\n Stores Department. 

204. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will Government be 
pleased to state the number of superior posts in the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment and the number of Indians and Europeans who hold such posts 
and whether Government propose to increase the percentage of Indians 
as more vacancies occur? 

The ^Ionourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS: There are at present 62 
sanctioned gazetted appointments in the Indian Stores Department, of 
which 58 have so far been filled, 29 by Europeans and 24 by Indians (in- 
cluding two statutory Indians). The recruitment of the superior steff ot 
this Department will now be conducted with the advice of the Public 
Semce Commission and that body has been requested to keep in mind 
the undertaking given by the Government of India to the Legislature that 
Indians should be recruited for the superior posts in the Department when- 
ever possible. 

Method of Recruitment to the Higher Posts op the Postal 

Department. 

205. The Honourable Seth GOVIND D^S : Will Government be 

plossed to state the method of recruitment to tthe higher posts of the 
Postal Department and whethei^any^ distinction -is made between Indians 
and Anglo-Indians in the for entry? . 
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The Honourable Mb. A. C. MoWATTEBS : Promotipn to tke 
of Deputy Postmaster- General and Presidency Postmaster is made by 
the Government of dndia by seniority subject to the rejection of the 
unfit. Promotion to the grades of Assistant Director-General and Post- 
master General (including Deputy Director (general) is made by the Gov- 
ernment of India by selection, seniority being regarded only where other 
qualifications are practicably equal. No distinction is made between 
Indians and Anglo-Indians. 

In future, promotion to the posts of Deputy Postmaster- General, Assist- 
ant Director-General, Presidency Postmaster, Madras, and Postmaster, 
Itangoon, will be made after consulting the Public Service Commission. 

Appointment of an Inhian as Postmaster General of a 
Presidency. 

206. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will Government be 
pleased to state whether any Indian has so far been appointed as the 
Postmaster General of any Presidency? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEBS : The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

Method of llRcHuiTMENr to the Superioe Posts in the 

TeI.EO rap H D EPA CTM ENT. 

207. The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will Government be 
pleased to state the method of recruitment to the superior posts in the 
Telegraph Department and to lay on the table a. list of Indians and 
AngK>-Indians in the higher services with their n^spective educational 
qualifications and services? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEBS ; The method of recruit- 
ment to the various gazetted posts in the Department is detailed in the 
statement which I lay on the table. For a list of the gazetted officers I 
refer the Honourable Member to the departmental publication (List of 
officers of the Posts and Telegraphs) which is available in the Council 
Library. The Government is not prepared to undertake the labour of 
collecting information regarding the educational qualifications of each 
officer. 

Method of recruitment to the Gazetted posts in the Indian Telegraph Dep§rtment. 

1. Traffic Branch. 

Bu'pcrior Traffic Branch — by promotion of selected men from the grades of Deputy 
Superintendent and Telegraph Master. Direct appointment to this Branch from out- 
Bide is also permissible at any suitable position in the scale. 

Deputy Superintendent — ^by promotion of selected Telegraph Masters. 

2. Engineering and Wireless Branches. 

Superior Officers. — Twenty-five per cent, by recruitment in England; fifty per cent, 
by recruitment of statutory natives of India recruited in India and twenty-five per 
«ent. by promotion of Upper Subordinates. 

Upper Subordinates (Engineering) — by recruitment from the rank of Engineering 
Supervisors. 

Upper Subordinates (Wireless) — by promotion fjpm the lower grades. On account 
•of a shcH^tAgb in the member d(e|>artmefital omcials possessing suitable Wireless 
^xperienee it hm been necefnlAry in the pa^, as || measure, to recruit a 

proportion of the men direct. ® 

^ 2 



EEyOLUTlON RE CENSOESHIP AND CONTBOL OVEE CINEMATO 
QEAPHS AND OTSEB PUBLIC EESpETS OF AMUSEMENT- 

The Honoukable Mb. V EAMADA8 PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammaclan) : Sir, I beg to move the Eesolution which stands in my 
tame and which runs as follows: 

“ This Council I’ccommends to the Governor General in Council to improve the system 
o^ censorship and control over cinemas and other public resorts of aiknusement, and 
tr adopt adequate measures to prohibit the exhibition therein of films and other shows 
which are calculated to corrupt the morals of the people/' 

Sir, in moving this Resolution 1 wish to state at once very clearly that 
my object is not 1o play the role ot a ruritan. 1' am also not asking the 
Government to eoniorni to any standards of puritanism or to take such 
steps as \\il! satisfy the moral conscience of religious or spiritual critics* 
of public airuisernents. 1 am fully aware of tlu* fact that Government 
can be allots ed to interfere only in a very limited degree \vith the amuse- 
ments of th(^ people- This position, 1 should say, has been correctly laid 
down h} Sir Malcolm Hailey during the debati' on the Resolution for the 
ratification ot the International C'onvention for the suppression of the 
circulation of and traffic in obscene publications. On that occasion Sir 
Malcolm Hailey stated the position of the (TOvi‘nmi(‘nt of India in one 
sentence and I shall read that sentence 

“ I hold tliat Ctovernmeiit should show considerable caution in taking action 
sgainat publications or reproductions which may be described as falling generally into 
the category of the improper or the indecorous. It is easy to make mistakes in that 
direction. Standards of taste and propriety differ greatly and I think that Govern- 
ment sliOuld not take tli»* initiative in such matters unless publications are a very 
definite offence to public morals " 

I quite agree that the position has been correctly staled, and what I seek 
to ask th(» Government to do is merely to give effect to this declared 
policy - 

The Cinema has become an instrument, a potent instrument, of not only 
amusement but of instruction to the general public- It is exercising un- 
doubtedly a very vast influence upon the minds of the young men and 
young women, jmd generally on the people as a whole- The poten- 
tialities of the cinema and similar public shows as factors in education are 
well recognised, and while it is full of potentialities for good, if it is 
properly* used, it is equally full of potentialities for a great deal of harm^ 
if it is improperly applied. An expert and authoritative committee in 
dealing with the uses of the cinema have summarised its uses in three 
short sentences, and T make no apology for quoting them- 


“ (1) The . cinematograph stimulates the imagination, encourages observation and 
awakens a keen interest ir the subjects illustrated; 

(2) Visual ipipression iiaparts instruction more easily, more vividly and jnore 
durably than many oral lessons; 

(3) The cinematograph enlarges the scope of experience.^ 


All this is true and perhaps even more, if by the exhibition of wholesome- 
and elevatiM pictures you can inculcate gpod tlj^e and gpod morajia 
impart usefvl knowledge, ifc igoes w^thouf^ W4ng that if you rew^ft tO; 

■ I “#.•>* 
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the exhibition of filthy and distressing pictures and thereby cultivate a 
depraved taste and enoouTEige habits which lead to demoralisation, a 
great deal of harm is done. Beoently, my experience has been that the 
cinema has beep put to very improper and objectionable uses- I have 
myself witnessed many performances when I had time to go to these places 
of public amusement, and I found that lots of young men and young 
women patronised the shows only when they were of a sensational charac- 
ter, sensational irl a most objectionable manner* In order to c^wter to 
the tastes of tlu^ public wdio resort to these auiuseinenis the desire to 
make the scenes more sensational and more objectionable is growing- 
The acquisition of wealth is the chii‘f aim of these exhibitors, and what- 
.ever pays them will be repeated very often- In this connection 1 w'ould 
draw the attention of the House to the fact that in the craze for showing 
something w^hich is ver^ attractive* <‘ven historic incidc‘nts and Ihiranic 
stories are perverted. I had the misfortune to attend a performance in 
which the “Light of Asia’' w^as exhibited- The “Light of Asia” is, as 
you all know, the life of Lord Buddha, om* of the most sacrecj stories in 
Indian mytlioJogy or histor\ , w'hatever \ou ma\ please to call it. However, 
] found to 111) great distress that the young wife* of Lord Buddha as soon 
as he became a sanijaHi and went out, was wooed b\ some prince and than 
"the whole of the rest of the filthy story was largely filled with incidents 
of love intrigue that Lord Buddha’s wife luid with an unknown young 
man. So far as F kriow\ neither history nor uiytho]oi:\ ever taught us 
that Lord ILiddlia’s wdfe was a woman of that character- Wooing may 
be a very admirable acquisition or accomplishment of young ladies in other 
countries, but in this coimtry wcxiing is not considered an accomplishment. 
Indians are absolutely dead against this system and such a thing as 
wooing is unknown in this country- '’I’herefore, the* story w^hile it is thrill- 
ing and attracts large* crowds is undoubtedly calculated to corrupt 
public morals in this coimtry - The films that come from America — there 
are a large number of them exhibited all over the Kmpire and the world — 
contain very many scenes which are calculated to corrupt public morals. 
One of the uses of the cinemntograjdis is said to consist in enlarging) the 
scope of experience. T must confess that the scope of my experience W’^as 
very largely enlarged in some directions w^hicli I should have tried to 
avoid. T can tell this House that I had no experience of burglary or 
elopement. After I saw certain cinema show^s the scope of my experience 
in the realm of crimes like the cleverest piece of burglary and the most 
sensational piece of elopement has been enlarged, and if T were^ia little 
weaker than T am T should certainly have been drawm to these things. 
And I do not pretend that there are not very many men wrho are not weak- 
er than myself. 'I'Tierefore, there cannot be any doubt that the scenes 
which are now exhibited to the public every day are of n character calcu- 
lated to corrupt their minds. 

Now, Sir, there is a very^ great reason at this juncture why the Gov- 
ernment of India and the people of this country should take some interest 
in this matter* The encouragement of the citu'matogranh trade is en- 
gjaging a great deal of attention in England at present. Some of you, at 
any rate, have read the reports of the debate in the House of Commotis 
over the Cinematograph Bill. It is going through its second reading now* 
The president of the Board of Trade in moying the eonsiderAtion of the 
Bill at its second reading stage a iqOeech and even the prosaic 

IReuter has put a little sentiment into the. report which was wired out 
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to this country* I will quote one sentence from the speech as reported 
by Eeuter. The President of the Board of Trade is reported to have said : 

Cinema was the most universal medium to-day through which national ideas and 
national atmosphere could be spread. Those were intangible things. They were surely 
most important things in a civilised oountry and in a great Empire. The strongest 
bonds of the Empire were those intangible bonds. Films were shown to-day to millions 
of people all through the Empire and they must unconsciously influence the idea and 
outlook of the people.” 

I quite agree, and if the British people could manufacture films which 
will impart useful knowledge and inculcate good tastes and morals amongst 
the millions of His Majesty’s subjects in the British Empire, I dare say 
they would be doing a very great service. I am not in this connection 
looking at it from the economist’s point of view by pleading for the en- 
ooiiragtmient^ of the Indian film trade much as I wish to do it — I am now 
on the (luestion of morals. The danger of the British move would he 
evident if in the race with the American competitors the British manm 
factnrers turned out a large number of tiltliy films and sent them on to 
India for exhibition in order to make money. The House of Commons, I 

glad to sa>, are not oblivious of this dauirer, and Sir Eobert Horne is 
reported to have said that he hoped that the Bill would help to tet such 
production ot British films as to overwhelm tJie exhibition in the East of 
films ttaiding to lower the prestige of the Westerners- The implication is 
that the present films sent out are not of sucli a nature as to enhance 
the reputation of the Westemers- Therefore, Sir Eobert Home sounded 
a timely note of warning to the British manufacturers and asked them tcy 
overwhelm the exhibition of such objectionable features by the produc- 
tion of good films in England. That is a very sensible suggestion. Mr- 
Bamsay Macdonald is said to have actually moved for the rejection of 
the Bill on the ground that it compelled the British traders to supply goods 
irrespective of their comparative merits and demerits and the demands of 
their customers- Ultimately the debate was adjourned. We are awaiting^ 
with great interest the further stages of that Bill. Following on the heels 
of the attempt to legislate for the encouragement of the production of 
British films by the Legislature in England, there are also activities 
directed towards the same object on the part of business men in England-- 
Already a huge concern, an Empire wide organisation is floated, which is 
called the British Incorporated Pictures, Limited. The object is to pro- 
duce v^st quantities of film literature for exhibition in the East and other 
parts of the British Empire- I have read the report of the activities of 
that body and if the report is correct, there is room for apprehension of 
objectionable Alms coming out unless sufficient control is exercised by the 
Governments in England and India- It is however pleasing to know that 
authors of the reputation of Arnold Bennett, and Conan Doyle ^are on 
the syndicate of that body. I also find that the well-known producer 
Gordon Craig, actors like Maurier and Thomdyke and artists like Brang- 
wyn and Dulac, which are well-known names, are connected with this 
enterprise. Therefore, if this syndicate is to send a large volume of 
films to India, it is necessary that the Government of India and the people 
of this oountry sho\ild tell them what kind of films will be useful and 
what kind of films ought not to be sent to India- You must have some 
control and voice in the matter. Therefore 1 am moving this Besolu- 
tion with a view to see that the prese^ ey|ls of the cinematograph and other 
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public shows are minimised as far as possible and that the output of films ^ 
and other shows for exhibition in India is effectively controlled in some 
way by the Government of India. I am quite aware of the existing 
arrangements. For the benefit of Honourable Members who are not 
acquainted with the legislation on the subject, I may say that it is etn- 
bodied in the Cinematograph Act, II of 1918, as amended by the Act of 
1919. That Act sets up authorities for certification and also licensiRg 
authorities in all the provinces. They have to certify that a film h fit, 
for exhibition and licensing authorities have powers of subsequently with- 
drawing certification and seeing that objectionable films are not put on 
the screen. The operative section says : 

“ Any Local Government authorised in this behalf by the Governor General iii\ 
Council may constitute as many authorities as it thinks fit for the purpose of examin* 
ing and certifying films as suitable for public e\hibit'on.“ 

Latterlx the (Toveniment of India have also done a service to this country 
by ratifying tlu' International Gon\entioii tor the suppression (d the cir- 
culation of and irafhe in objectionable films and by following it up b\ th(‘ 
enactment of It'gislation in the shape of Act Vll of 1925 for giving effect 
to the terms of that Convention and making the dissemination of liteffe- 
ture which is likel\ to corrupt the morals of >oung men below the age of 
20 more sewendy punish abb*. In spite of these safeguards 1 must say 
that the object has not been achieved. If the certification is claimed to 
bo efficient, 1 must emphatieallv say “No”. 1 have seen some of the 

films which have been passed by the censors and there is undoubtedly 
Very vast scope for improvement. I have therefore framed my Resolu- 
tion guardedly seeking to “improve the system of censorship and c^ontrol”. 

I know that the system is intended to be effective and is well meant, but 
my complaint is that the control exercised is so feeble and the work is 
done so carelessly that a large mass of films which are really objection- 
able are allowed to pass without censorship and are actually on the 
boards* Therefore, I must ask the Government of India to take more 
stringent measures to see that filthy literature and filthy shows are tabooed. 
It is one of the primary duties of the Government of India- 

If I tell you the reason which actuated me to table this Resolution, 
my object in bringing it forward will be clearer. The idea of tabling a 
Resolution like this occurred to me only after I listened to one of the most 
remarkable and eloquent addresses I have heard in recent times from a 
British lady, Mrs- Rolfe, who addressed the members of the Legislature 
a few days ago in one of the committee rooms. She is a niemfier of the 
British delegation of the Social Hygiene League for the prevention of the 
spread of venereal diseases in India. She in the course of a most re- 
markable lecture pathetically said, “What is the use of our coming' to 
India and preaching social hygiene and trying to prevent the spread of 
venereal diseases when every day films are put on the screens here which 
are calculated to lead astray thousands of yoUng men and young women and 
actually conduce to the spread of venereal diseases.” She pathetically 
pleaded that Indians ought to do somethinjq in the matter and that 
Indians should also ask Government to move in the matter- That l^ture 
has made such a deep impression on my mind that I thought that I 
Aould be failing in my duty if I did not draw the attention of the 
Government to that deplorable state of affairs. If that appeal coming 
from a British liwiy, who' came here on the humane mission of social 
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Jhygiene and the preventing of the spread of venereal diseases, is not to be 
listened to by the (Jovemment of India, then I do not know what other 
voice the Government of India will listen to- Therefore, I must ask such 
members of the Government, who have not been able to be present at 
that lecture, to get a report of the speech. It will do them a great 
deal of good to read it 1 therefore ver> earnestly hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India instead of turning down this Resolution will consider 
how the\ can improve the system of censorship. 11 they say that the 
system cannot be improved, then 1 must beg to differ from them. I be- 
lieve there is great room for improvement and man\ people share that 
opinion, and I hope you will have the kindness to admit that the system 
is capable of being improved. With Ihese words I move the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG (Home Secrelar>): Sir, 1 think 
that all the Members of this Council should be grateful to my Honourable 
friend for raising this question which is one of ver\ considerable importance, 
and I trust that before 1 sit down I shall be able to persuade him that 
the Government of India, while the\ take a considerable inlerest in the 
system of cinema censorship and do what they can 1o improve it, are by 
no means convinced that it is perfect and are fulh oy^en to any suggestions 
for improvement that may be offen^d. The problem of the cinema is 
one that is experienced in all countries. It is one from which India cannot 
possibly hope to escape, and in India sve are }>erhaps only at the beginning 
of our difficulties. For though the cinema habit has undoubtedly made 
remarkable progress in recent years in this counti^. if we may judge from 
the experience of other countries we may, 1 think, anticipate Still more 
remarkable extensions. T hope the House will bear with me if 1 try to 
indicate some of the difficulties which must in any country, and particularly 
in India, confront the c'ensor. They arise really from the essential 
-oharaoteristics of the film. In the first place, there is the fact that the 
film produces its effect without any recourse to words. The absence of 
words leads inevitably to a heightening and exaggeration of the visible 
effects. For an illustration of what I mean T need only refer to a device 
with which possibly Honourable Members are more familiar than I am, 
but I too have heard of it and occasionally witnessed it. It is known, 
I think, as the close-up. In the close-up, all actions and emotions are 
enormously exaggerated. If the heroine is moved to grief, we are privileged 
to see ejach tear gather in her eye and drop. In the same way. if an 
impression of vice or vulgarity is to be produced, that impression is enor- 
mously exaggerated by the ver\ cBsence of the film. Tn the second place, 
Sir, the result of these simple and cnide effects is that they make a very 
powerful appeal to a wide and often uneducated audience, .and impressions, 
which, if addressed to better educated and more sophisticated audiences 
through less vivid means, might be less harmful produce* among the 
cinema audiences somewhat imfortunate results. No one, for instance, 
would advocate that a novel dealing with burglar}^ should be suppressed 
by the censor, but many people agree, T think, with mv Honourable friend 
that'^it is not desirable that there should be exhibitions of burglary or 
elopement or other undesirable practices on the cinema. They do un- 
doubtedly in the cinema produce ah atmosphere which works ver^ directly 
on the audiences which witness them. Another difficulty, Sir, is that a 
very different impressibn is often pr6dncedv<^n pei^ons at a different stage 
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of education or of different social customs and surroundings. To the latter 
point I shall come back a little later, bui it is one which obviously creates 
fltoecial diffibulties in India. All this, Sir, leads to conditions wMch 
not only require the constant vigilance of the censor but render hk task 
pnculinriy diffioult. It is difficult enough to censor words but to censor 
^e hnpressions which are conveyed, by sights is a matter of very extreme 
difficulty and delicacy, and it seldom that two people will agree as to 
what is or is not objectionable unless it is a very extreme case. My 
honourable friend the Mover mentioned the strong and almost monopolis- 
tic position which the American trade has secured. Well, Sir, we owe no 
doubt the development of cinematograph production almost entirely to 
America and much admirable and valuable work has been produced there, 
hut I suppose it is inevitable that in the competitive conditions of produc- 
tion and as a 'result of the very wide popular audiences to whom the cinema 
appeals, a considerable number of low-grade trims are produced. I do not 
know very much about the organisation of the trade, but I am told that 
the organisation of distribution is such that the exhibitors, with the best 
will in the world, cannot confine themselves to the best class of film. 
I am told that, with ev(^T\ good film, they are practically forced, by the 
arrangements of the tradt\ to accept a considerable number of films which 
perhaps they wo\ild be ver\ gald not to accept, cheap films making a 
cheap appeal to tlie less desirable side of human nature That is a point 
which I hope ihe House will bear in mind. In an\ country, therefore, the 
censor will clearh be kept busy with films which are ver\ much on the 
borderline and if the censorship is applied with undue rigour an outcry 
is at oncf' raised, ^hat the trade is being destroyed, is being stifled, the 
amusements of the people are being interifered with. On the other hand, 
if the censorship is a little relaxed, then films may gain currency which are 
capable undoubted] v of doing much harm to the character and morals of 
the nation. T think. Sir, I have shown that the task of a censor is a 
difficult one in all countries, and if the Government agree with my Honour- 
able friend that it is desirable in the words of the Resolution to "improve 
the system of censorship this must not be taken as implying condem- 
nation of work which on th(' whole, making due allowance for the diffi- 
culties which I have explained, has been carried out very successfully, I 
claim, by the various boards of censorship in India. I would mention, 
Sir, one special difficulty which we find in India and which is not preselit 
in the West, The films w^hich are shown in India represent an alien 
civilisation interpreted by these crude and vivid methods to ajj audience 
which in many eases comprehends verv imperfectly the social conditions 
presented That makes the effect of the cinema particularly difficult to 
determine and indeed in this coimtrv one may say the civilisation pre- 
sented is doublv alien, for the proportion of British films is so small as to 
be almost negligible, and the manners and civilisation presented for out 
admiration or the reverse are those of America. It is this fact that has 
led to the remarkable developments within the last few months that my 
Honourable friend m(*ntioned in Great Britain. The whole question of 
presenting to audiences the manners of their own nation is one which was 
tKJpsidered of ‘sufficient importance to engage ihe attention of tlu' Tmueria) 
Conference and already we see the results of the deliberations of that body. 
As itiv Honourable friend has just told the House, an important organiaa- 
-tion is apparently about to be floated with the idea of producing a large 
qutm^itv of British films and the Government have introduced k^^slotion 
at Home to encourage the marketing and distrihuiion of the film^? thus 
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produced. We may hope, Sir, that if these schemes are successful, arid 
if the proportion of British films offered in India is largely increased, we 
may at any rate get representation in this country of the maimers of 
Great Britain and not of the manners of America, and to that extent i; 
hope that there might be improvement and that the task of the censor 
might be to some extent simplified. But I do not want to lay too muchr 
stress on this because, as my Honourable friend pointed out, the British: 
producers will be faced with very much the same conditions as induced 
the American producers to play to the less desirable instincts. It remains 
to be seen whether they will be able to avoid these pit-falls. But, Sir, 
it seems to me that a still greater improvement would lie in a considerable 
extension of the production of Indian films — Indian films showing Indian 
stories in an Indian setting This would give rise to a much at ranger 
and more definite public opinion, for the audiences would realise at once 
when pictures of their own life are presented to them whether these 
pictures were such as should be shown or should not bo shown, and I 
maintain that whatever Government may do, public opinion is the real 
foundation of censorship. One of our great difficulties in the whole of this 
question is that the censor cannot work effectively unless he knows how 
public opinion regards his efforts. At pres^^nt Indian audiences cannot 
fail at times to misinterpret Western films. The censor may pass a film 
to which an English audience would find no objection, and yet that may 
be a film which it is not particularly desirable to exhibit before an Indian, 
audience. In other words, the censor has to decide not onlv what is 
tolerable from a Western standpoint in the representation of Western 
manners but what is tolerable from an Eastern atand])omt, or even what 
is tolerable from the standpoint of probable error or misinterpretation. 

These, Sir, are the difficulties of the problem. I will just mention 
briefly how the Government have tried to deal with them. The films, as 
Honourable Members, of course, are aware, enter India through the ports. 
I do not wish to enlarge on a proposal which was at the beginning con- 
sidered and rejected for what the Government of India considered sound 
reasons, namely, a system of central censorship. My Honourable friend 
has not referred to it. The question was discussed a year or two ago in 
this House and the proposal was rejected. A system of central censorship 
would undoubtedly give rise to considerable inconvenience and delay One 
cannot exy^ct that the inhabitants either of Bombay or of Calcutta would 
be pleased if all films had to be sent to some central place, like Delhi, 
there censored, and then^ returned to Bombay or Calcutta. Still less 
perhaps \\''ould they be satisfied if the films imported in Calcutta had to 
be sent to Bombay. For these and other reasons the Government of 
India decided that the censorsnip should take place at the ports of entry, 
and four Local Governments, namely, Bombay, Bengal, Madras and 
Burma, have been given powers of establishing Boards of Censors which 
are entitled to give a certificate of all-India validity. In practice, of course,, 
the great majority of films are censored either at Bombay or at Calcutta. 
Now, Sir, this is not the first complaint we have had that the censorship 
is inadequate and unsatisfactory. At various times within the last few 
years a number Of complaints, for the most part of a general nature, have- 
been received by the Government of India, and they have carried on a 
somewhat prolonged correspondence with ^^he Local Gdvemments under 
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whose irhmediate control the censorship is conducted. The generai 
attitude of those Local Governments — and of course the Governments of 
Bombay and Bengal are the most important — is that they are achieving 
a great measure of success in a matter qf considerable difficulty. They, 
certainly are not open to the charge which I think my Honourable friend 
made that the censorship is done carelessly, and there is not the least doubt 
that, objectionable though somethings may appear to my Honourable 
friend, a great number of far worse things are excluded. The censorship' 
is up to a certain point effective. They are always open to suggestions, 
and so are the Government of India, and they are prepared to adopt any 
practicable means of improvement. But one of the difficulties is that the 
criticisms and complaints are for the most part of a general nature and 
they get very few definite complaints alleging that some particular film 
or some particular part of a film is undesirable and should not have been 
passed by the censor. Those are the kind of complaints that are really 
useful if we want to improve the system. The Boards of Censors have 
established, as far as we can see, excellent principles. I read only a few 
days ago a long list of subjects and treatment of subjects which the Bombay 
Board of Censors had laid down as being objectionable and justifying 
rejection, and they have adopted methods which in the special conditions 
with which we are faced in India we find it difficult to suggest any im- 
mediate improvement upon. But if anv Honourable Members have' any 
practical suggestions to make the Government of India will be only too 
glad to give their attention to them. I was very much interested inr 
what my Honourable friend said about the talented lady who recently 
addressed the Members of the Legislature. I regret that I was not present 
there myself, and I particularly regret that she did not bring her criticisms 
to the attention of the Home Department 'which deals with this matter of 
censoring. I notice that just on the eve of her departure from India she 
gave an interview to the Times of India and in that she said : 

“ Films which have l)een rejected by Watch Committees and some of the leading- 
English towns because of their harmful influence on the youtli in the West are being 
freely shown to the youth in the East.” 

Well, Sir, that is exactly the kind of thing we want to get hold of and 
I propose to write to Mrs. Kolfe and ask her if she can supply us with 
details of those films. We can then approach the Local Governments 
and ask them how it was that such-and-such films were passed by their 
Boards. But as long as it is open to the censoring authority to say, 

“ Well, as a matter of fact we pass through so many thousand films and 
we get practically no definite complaints the position i is difficult. To 
gay that the cinema is in general demoralising is easy fnd it may, I fear, 
be to some extent true. But the censorship has to proceed on details 
and it is only by furnishing details that we can hope to improve a practice 
which, I venture to assert, and I hope the House will agree, is on the 
whole in a very difficult matter not unsatisfactory. Government welcome 
this discussion. They are just as anxious as any Honourable 
^ Member of this House that the cinema with its potentialities for 

good and for evil should not be allowed to get out of control and should 
not beoome a demoralising influence in this country. 

Before I sit down I wish to say one word about a part of the Eesolution 
]w^hich w'as tiot mentioned by my Honourable friend. He refers to control 
over “Other public resorts of amusement.'* I am not aware whether he- 
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iMi other ptxblic performances of a particular nature in mind. The 
^ooUftrol of dramatic performances, for instance, is in general left to Local 
<k)terninents and we hare no reason to suppose that that control is not 
oxercised in a proper and effective way. If there are any particular ooxn* 
plaints about any other class of performance we shall be glda to make 
inquiries. But in accepting this Kesolution on behalt of the Government 
I wish to make it plain that our attention, and 1 understand the atten- 
tion of this House, is din^cted niaml> , if not entirely, to the question of 
-eitoem^tograph exhibitions. 

The Honourable Kao Sauib Hu. U. KAMA KAU (Madras: Non- 
MuhRmmadan) : Sir, it is a matter of grave concern and one of great con- 
stelliation too, that the Cinema shows at present exhibited in most of the 
theatres exerl a uiost demoralizing influence on the inhabitants of this 
ooiintry. Of the educative value of th(‘se Cinemas and of their recreative 
< 5 haracter, none can gainsay Indians, as a nation, have known and have 
pursued and enjoyed several kinds of recreations even from the remote 
past. Games, music, dances, theatres and exhibitions of feats, arts and 
industries calculated to improve the physical, moral and mental stamina 
of the people, are not unfamiliar to them But, unfortunately, Sir, the 
'Cinema films imported from the West and some of these manufactured itx 
this country have* produced and are producing a contrary effect in India. 
In the first place, the cinema theatres are ill-ventilaied and are so badly 
designed and conslrucled that ihc health of the visitors is endangered to a 
considerable extent thereby . Cinema shows have to be shown in darkness. 
So the ventilators, if any, are all shut out, thus shutting out light and air. 
But It may be said there are electric fans provided. The artificial breeze 
'<5reated by them, however, ctm bear no comparison to the natural breeze 
— the free pla) of air — which alone can purify the foul atmosphere and 
Berve as a tonic and refresher to the inhaler A couple of hours continuous 
stay at a Cinema show will, I am sure, cause a sort of sickening Headache to 
many, despite all the electric fans and other artificial arrangements that 
may have been made to purify the air witHin. At any rate,'" Sir, that has 
feeen my painful experience Medical men have held that Cinemas and 
theatres are undoubted sources of various diseases. They generate, nurture 
And spread all lung diseases commencing from the innocent cold and cough 
tod ending with that terrible disease, tuberculosis. During the great 
influenza epidemic, which claimed countless victims in all parts of the 
ntnotld, one <fr the effective preventive measures adopted was the closing of 
ali the Cinemas find theatres to the public. Overcrowding in Cinemas is 
ehhOutaged to a horrible extent, so much so that the health of the visitors 
is looked upon only as a matter of secondary importance or no importance 
even, the prime concern of the cinema proprietors being solely their profits. 
'Again, these cinemas tend to affect the eve-sight of the visitors, especially 
of the Youngsters Darkness and light alternately in quick succession im- 
psdr the vision, and if onh careful stafisties are compiled, it wdll disclose 
4he astounding and dismal fact that fairly large percentage of cinema attend- 
ers are subiect to eAe-diseas(>s, leading ultimately even to blindness, in the 
case of habitual visitors, in Ihe long run. Cinemas are also the fruitful 
source for Ihe spread of infectious diseases, such as small-pox, measles, etc. 
The period of incubatioi?^, in the case of these diseases, extends to sonae 
vs^eeks, and anyone apparent h all right, attending a cinema at the irntiaj 
^stage, unaw'are of the infective nature of fh® disease that is lurking and 
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developing in his system, may be the unconscious cause of a widespread 
epidemic. Unless, therefore, the strictest control and supervision are 
exercised by the Local Boards and Municipalities over these cinemas and 
theatres to prevent overcrowding, and unless the greatest care is teken in 
tHfe course of construction of these cinemas and theatres to see that they 
are properly lighted and ventilated, I am afraid any number of pious Ee- 
srlutions sucl^ as the one recently brought forward by my Honourable 
friend Sir Ebrahim Jaffer in this House for the formation of Couimittees, 
Ocuncils and Conferences to devise means to prevent the growing spread 
of tuberculosis in India will be of no avail. So far about the baneful in- 
fluence of the cinemas and theatres on the health and phvsique of the 
visitors. 

Now, coming to the mental and moral influence which these cinemaa 
ex^rt over the audie/iee, I can boldlv and without fear of contradiction 
assert that the growing increase in crimes and the moral depravities of 
men and women in India, are partly the outcome of the so-called educa- 
tive value of these cinema shows. The detective Aims exhibited in these 
cinemas practically teach the youngsters the subtleties in th(' art of thiev- 
ing, ip robberies, dacoities and murders, while the abominable love soenesr 
which, unlike in Inrlia, are entirely divested and devoid of spiritual emo- 
simultaneously kindled and ultimately gaining the upper hand, 
lead the unfortunate youngsters astray and make them life-long victim^ 
to e^ountless sexual diseases. Youngsters, at their impressionable age 
are easily liable to acquire immoral habits and whih* these cinemas will 
be haripless in weaning them from immoral practices and habits w’hicb 
fvidjently i^ the prime object of these shows, they are a source of poaitiva 
danger to humanity, if they merely rouse the brute passion in the people, 
without at the same time, checkmating it by the kindling of a lofty sense 
of morality and a high standard of spirituality in them. This, 
S)i;, in substance is the diflPerence between tJie Eastern and 

Western methods of propagating knowledge to the illiterate 
masses The deputation of the British Social Hygiene Council that recently 
visited India have condemned rightly, and in no uncertfiin temis, such 
cinema exhibitions as ultimately tend to the moral and sexual depravity 
of the Indians and lead to the ruin of their entire social fabric which is 
on the solid rock of morality and modesty. In my humble opinion, Sir, 
these cinema shows should be restricted to propaganda work in matters 
solely connected with health dnd hygiene, first aid, agriculture industries 
and the like, which go to improve one's body and mind and endow one with 
lasting material benefit. To play upon the passions of human beings is 
sinful in the eyes of God and man, and such exhibitions as might cause 
physical and moral degradation should be strictly prohibited and censorship 
on guch films rigorously enforced. Urgent legislation, which is needed, 
should be undertaken immediately and the Government of India and the 
vaisious Provincial Governments would be liable to the charge of criminal, 
neglect if they should fail to discharge this primary duty towards the toem^ 
ing illiterate millions committed to their charge. 

Thb Honourable Saiyid ALAY NABI (United Provinces West: 
Muhammadan). While we are thankful to the Honourable Mover for hla 
anjdety to improve the morals of the peopljs I think I cannot agiaBe with 
when lip sayj^ the law as it stan^ now is not stringent 
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He has quoted a part of the Cinematograph Act of 1919, but he has not 
been able, perhaps he has overlooked the provision where ft is laid doTO 
thar. if a film has been passed and certified aa suitable for public exhibition 
by the censoring authority, then if afterwards it is brought to the notice of 
that body that the particular film or films offend against the morals of 
the people the censoring body has a right to suspend the certificate. 

The IIonoueablb Mu. V. HAMAD AS PANTULU : I have referred to 
that provision also. 

The Honouuable Saiyid ALAY NABi ; 1 am sorry I did not hear the 
Honourabie Member. Weil, my Honourable friend has given us certain- 
experiences of his own in that direction. If the exhibition of a> certain 
film did offend his mgrals and his moral conscience then it was his duty 
to report to the censoring body and say that that film had been wrongly 
passed and should not have been certified. That was my point and that is 
my point, and I think it is the duty of us all to take that step whenever 
we find that a film which had been passed is not suitable for exhibition 
and should be suspended. There is one diflficulty more about it. I would 
say here the law is stringent enough no doubt but we have after all to 
look at it from the business point of view. We have to bear in mind that 
it ib a very difficult question to decide what are morals. Morals I think 
have nowhere been defined. They differ very much indeed with classes ot 
people. There is no written code of morals. I have looked in vain in the 
speech of my Honourable friend for anything which may serve as a guide 
to the censoring body or for the benefit of the exhibitors of films. The 
exhibitor does not take up this work for philanthropic reasons. We have to 
3ook to the other side too — that is he has to cater for the needs of the 
public at large, and the public in India does not consist of one nation or 
•one religion or one race. The exhibitors have to cater for all kinds of 
people, so that people may have a pleasant evening. That is the object. 
I do not think that if they were to exhibit pictures of saints or angels there 
would be anybody there except empty benches and chairs, and empty chairs 
do not pay — they cost something. Therefore, I say that we have to take 
very good care to see that no such stringent measures are taken so that 
this important business, which is instructive too as my friend said in his 
speech, is altogether closed. We have to look at it from that point of 
view. Public morals are very indefinable. They vary with the climate 
^of a country, they vary with the stage of development of a people. They 
vary with the religion of a people. Even ethical standards of individuals 
differ. They vary with education, upbringing and the associations and 
surroundings of a man. They even vary with the liver and digestive capa- 
citv of a man. You cannot possibly lay down a hard and fast rule. The 
safest guide is the censoring body. We have to depend upon their judg- 
ment and discretion. If they have not been correct in their judgment and 
in their discretion we have to Bring to their notice that they have not been 
right, ^and I think that would be* the pbsition which may be consistent both 
from the view of public morals and the view of the people who carrv on 
their business. I do not mean to be understood that I am against im- 
proving public morals. 

Thb Honourable Ut. V. EAMADAS PANTtiyCF : 1 am thankful to tBe 
HohotiTatbie Mi*. Haig fbr having aceeptei^tthe Besolutiofa. His speech,^ 
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I must say, has adduced more argumentB in my favour than against me 
and has improved my case. He has pointed out that the cinema exaggerates 
the effects of a scene, that it caters to the uneducated masses and that 
it seeks to exhibit an alien civilisation and culture. These are grounds for 
pur being more cautious in improving our censorship. All that he saiys 
is that the censorship might easily have been worse and that we must be 
thankful for what has been done. What I am asking is that the Govern- 
ment should be more vigilant, as vigilant as they can possibly be. As for 
1X1} friend’s hope that the British films will improve the character of the 
shows and that British manners' will be an improvement on the American 
manners, I know of neither. It is a matter for settlement between the 
Americans and the Englishmen, and there is no American here to exchange 
compliments with my friend Mr. Haig. With regard to the observation of 
my friend Mr. Alay Nabi about my not reporting the matter to the censor, 

I plead guilty to the chjirge. It is one of those defects of character from 
which this country is suffering. The sense of public duty has not developed 
to that extent which would help Government and the people in the dis- 
charge of many of their legitimate duties. I spoke to many of my official 
triends about the objectionable character of the films, but I did not formally 
report the matter to the censor. Next time when I come across an objeo- 
tionable film, I shall take good care to report it. My friend Mr. Alay Nabi 
is unnecessarily nervous about my Besolution trenching upon legitimate 
amusements as notions of morals widely differ. I have heard of the saying 
that equity varied with the Chancellor’s foot, but have not yet heard that 
rublic morals varied with tflie liver of the censor. Whatever that may be, 

I have made it clear that the scope of my Besolution is confined to the 
policy laid down by Sir Malcolm Hailey in moving the Besolution regarding 
the International Convention. , What satisfies Sir Malcolm Hailey ought 
to satisfy the standards of my friend Mr. Alay Nabi. With these words, 

I once more thank the Honourable Mr. Haig for having accepted the 
Besolution. 

The ' Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : I have very few > words 
to say. My Honourable friend Dr. Barna Bau appeared to me 
to be going far beyond the scope Of the Besolution which deals with the 
improvement of censorship {The Honourable Dr, Rama Rau: ‘‘Improve- 
ment of censorship and control”) and control. I think he really wished 
almost to abolish the cinema. At any rate he ought to havej wished it. 
It has such deleterious effects, physical and mental, that he l\^s no busi- 
ness to wish it to continue in any form. It no doubt would be an interest- 
ing subject for speculation whether we would not be better without the 
cinema, without the motor car, without various other modern develop- 
ments. But that is not at the moment the matter before the House. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Bamadas Pantulu is, I think, so much accustom- 
ed, sitting where he does, to oppose these Benches that he seems to suffer 
from a certain sense of disappointment that I was not opposing him on 
this occasion. He even tried to suggest to the House that when I was 
supporting him I was arguing against him. I can assure the House that 
that was not so- We are really in agreement on this subject. As for his 
remarks about the comparative manners of British and Americans I think 
he misunderstood slightly what I meant. I did not suggest that British 
manners were necessarily superior to American manners. I said that it 
was an adyantage to British people to see British manners as they are 
more dAsily comprehensible. 
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Tjpi JftoNOiV^ABiMl Tpe PHESlPEisT : The quoetioii is . 

“ Thint the followi!ng Resoltition be adopted : 

This Council reconiinends to the Governpy General in Council to upaprove th^ 
system of censorship and control over cinemas and other public resorts 
01 amuseniec9ti, and to adopt adequate measures to prohibit the exhibitioa^ 
therein of hlw and other shows Which are calculated to corrupt the 
morals of the people 

The motioja was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE PRESIDENT OE THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

I'HE Honourable Sir SANKAKAN NAIR (Madras. Non-Muhammad- 
an): Sir, 1 move 

“ That this Council lecommeuds to tlie Governoi General in Council that early 
steps should be taken to amend, section 63 -A of the Government of India Act, so as to 
make the Governoi Oeiieuil the President of the Council ol State.” 

Sir, 1 seek by this Resolution to restore the practice which existed before 
the Reforms when the Govenior (jeneral in Council was the President of 
the Legislative Counciil When, he was able to do so, he presided over the 
Council meetings and on those occasions when he was not able to attend, 
he deputed a Member of the Executive Government to take bis place and 
preside. It is that which I rt‘ally seek to restore. The arguments, 8ir> 
are very simple. In this Council v^e have various parties. One is the 
Government party under the guadanco of the Members of Government. 
There is an Opposition, certainly one, of the Swaraj Party here, and there 
are aJao various other Members To decide all those questions which 
arise between the Govmiment part> and the Opposition and the otRer 
Members too it may be, such questions as come before the President to 
decide the questions which any member belonging to any of the paorties 
micht bring forward and to hold the balance even between all the mem- 
bers. it is nexjessary that wo should have a President who will not only 
be strictly impartial according to his lights, according to the best of his 
judgment because I take it that all those who are appointed to that posi- 
tion will come to impartial conclusions only according to the best of their 
judgment, but the President must be one who is above any suspicion even 
of conscious or unconscious partiality. It is not the fact alone, as we 
say in the courts, it is not so much the fact of impartiality that is import- 
ant as the reputation for it, there should not even be a suspicion of par- 
tiality. Now, that cannot be the case when we have a subordinate Ofifcer 
of Government coming here as the President of the Council and when he 
has to look, ns he usually looks, to promotion afterwards at the hands of 
the Government. That is the first argument. 

The second argument is this. We are now in a transition stage, 
transition from a bureaucratic government to a popular gov- 
ernment, or rather, to be more precise, from the government of India by 
t^e. Ciyil Service to a popular government. Now, in that transition stage 
it is out right ih that the President of thi^ Council should not be a 
member of the Civil Service, but should be on^ who is accustomed to popu- 
lar government, who has been living unRer popular institutions, who has 
taken part in woAing popular institutions, Who baa been in fact a Member 
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of Parliament. However sympathetic a Civilian might be to popular as- 
pirations, there are limits to that sympathy- However reactionary a man 
accustomed to popular government might be, there are limits to these re- 
actionary tendencies. Furthermore, we look forward to a time when a 
convention will arise, when we shall b© able to get rid of almost all these 
law’S or restrictions which are now found necessary, restrictions on the ex- 
pression of popular opinion. Now, Sir, in the case of a Civilian, the inter- 
pretation of the rules is likely to be rigid. In the hands of a Parliamentar 
rian. the interpretation of the rules is likely to be liberal. If you want a 
convention to evolve, not only must the interpretation of these rules be 
liberal but there must also be a relaxation of these rules when circum- 
stances will allow the President to do so For all these we should have a 
President who is accustomed to deal with parliamentary institutions. That 
is the second reason. 

Th(‘ third reason is this We want, the Members of the Council want, 
to know the Viceroy better, and we want him to know us. There are some 
Members here, it is true, who are very fortunate in being able to see him 
verv frequently ; but those who w^ere in the Council in the pre-reform days 
and who are here now w hen he is no longer present here presiding, will 
bear me out when I say that in those days thcT Viceroy was to us a living 
person, ^ when wc met him here day after day, when he wa^ present at these 
discussions. Now to many of the Members of this Council he is almost 
an abstraction, a dim figure That ought not to be so. The Viceroy is 
not only the representative of the King Emperor, but he also occupies here 
the position which the Prime Minister in England occupies. He is the 
head of the Executive and it will tend to snioothen the administration of 
the government if the head of the Executive, if the Viceroy, comes con- 
stantly into touch in this way with the Members of this Council, when he 
sees us face to face, when he hears arguments from us, when he sees how 
we discuss these things, and when he teaches us also how to discuss these 
'things. 

Well, Sir, that leads me to the next argument- We have in this Coun- 
cil men of the highest social standing, men like^ — as he is not here I may 
mention his name — men like the Maharaja of Darbhanga, nobles of ancient 
lineage, and also men who have risen from the ranks or who are just emerg- 
ing from the ranks. We do not form a class; We have not got any class 
moralitv behind us, neither have we any common tradition binding on all 
of us. Now, Sir, the nobility of England from which the Viceroy comes 
is a class w^hich has got the reputation of consisting of what thev call 
perfect gentlemen. Now, under the superintendence, under the guidance 
of a man like that, this Council will gradually evolve a code of manners 
which will make him the President of a body of gentlemen. The main 
characteristic of a gentleman being, so far as this discussion is concerned* 
that he can strictly carry out all his duties, be very strict in the execution 
of his duties without hurting or wounding anyone's feelings, without giving 
any offence to anybody. It is essential, I think, considering the composi- 
tion of this Council of State that w^e should have such a man as the 
President of this Council. 

Then, Sir, there is onlv one small matter. It will undoubtedly add to 
the prestige of this Council to have the Viceroy as its President. Men 
who now do not care — ^I speak from knowledge— men who now do not care 
to enter the lists and fight the elections to get admitted here, when they 
know that the' Viceroy himself Is present here in person as the President, 
would try to come heife as Members of this Council. 

0 
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These are the arguments, Sir, which suggest themselves to me and I 
submit that it is very desirable that we should have the Viceroy as the 
President of this Council, It has been suggested that the Viceroy may 
not find time. My experience about Viceroys is that they find time. 
If a Viceroy has no time an Executive Member of the Council may take 
his place and preside in his absence For these reasons, Sir, I move my 
Kesolution. 

Thb Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI (Burma* General): Sir, 
I beg to move the amendment to the Resolution moved by my Honour- 
able friend Sir Sankaran Nair. My amendment runs: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted . 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in future 
the Governor General shall appoint one of the elected non -official Members 
President of the Council of State 

Sir, it is not necessary for me to make a speech at some length be- 
cause my amendment is self-explanatory Mv object in bringing forward 
this amendment 

The Honourable Mr. V RAMADAB PANTULU * I thought you 
called on the Honourable Member for a discussion on the main Resolution. 
My amendment stands first on the paper 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT . It is quite true that the Honour- 
able Member’s amendment stands first in the list I looked towards him 
and I hoped he would rise so that I might call him to move his amend- 
ment. But the Honourable Mr P. C Desika Chari was the only Mem- 
ber of the House standing and therefore I was left no option in the matter 
I do not think it really very much matters which amendment is moved first. 
The Honourable Member will have his opportunity later. 

The Honourable Mr. P C. DESIKA CHARI Sir, my object in 
moving this amendment is this. Under the provisions of the Government 
of India Act it is possible to give effect to a Resolution as amended by 
the amendment which I submit to the acceptance of the House. Sir, 
under section 63A» of the Government of India Act the Governor General 
mav appoint any Member of the Council the President of the Council 
If this amendment is accepted, it does not require any amendment of the 
Government of India Act At the same time I ma\ say that I am not 
opposed to the principle of election of a president from among the Members 
of this Council, but I submit that to giive a practical turn to the Resolution, 
it is enou^^n that we confine our attention to the amendment which I 
propose. Sir, the fact that I do not want an official Member to be ap- 
pointed nef^d not be taken as a reflection on the President who have been 
officials. I mean it as a compliment to those officials who have been the 
Presidents of the Council of State. My submission is this They have 
difiehaiged their duty, under the present Act, of instructinf^ the other 
Members to understand their duties as Members and in a way instructing 
the Members to learn how* far the discretion vested in the President should 
be exercised. I believe, Sir, the Reforms have been in operation for a 
sufficiently lopg period, and I believe the time has come when it can safely 
be said that ’not onh officials but also non-officials can be trusted with the 
duties of Presidents. 

The Honourablu Raja NAWAB ALI KHAN (United Provinces : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official): What about, nominat|^ non-officials? 
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The Honourable Mr. P. C. BESIKA CHAEI: 1 wanted to confine 
this to the elected Members only because of another reason which I shall 
state presently. Sir, the object of the Government of India Act is to vest 
some powers in the elected representatives of the people. These repre- 
sentatives are expected to replace in a large measure the control of Parlia- 
ment in so far as the control has been relaxed under the Government of 
India Act. No doubt the status of nominated nob-officials would be aa 
representatives of certain classes which do not find a place in election. 
But this Council has got a majority, though it is a bare majority, of elected 
representatives, and seeing that it is these representatives that come in 
by the franchise w’hich has been extended to the people, and as other Hon- 
ourable Members, especially the officers, come in only incidentally just as a 
sort of teachers, I expect that when the pupils are fit to shoulder the res- 
ponsibility, they should be allowed to discharge those responsibilities as 
soon as they are fit. Sir, th(‘re is one other objection to nominated non- 
officials being appointed Presidc‘nt. As it Is, it requires their appointment 
first as Members of this Council and secondly, having made them Mem- 
bers, further to appoint one of them to be President. Sir, is it not desir- 
able that people who have come in by election* in whose case there is no 
need of appointment as Members, should take precedence over those 
pt'ople, officials or non-officials, who come in by appointment in the first 
place bv the Governor General? I am not excluding non-officials in any 
spirit of hostility, but I would submit that the tenour of the Act that the- 
Viceroy shall appoint from among the Members of the Council a Presi- 
dent is fulfilled by the appointment of one of the elected representatives 
who get in by the process of election which has been introduced under the 
new Eeforms. Our position is this. If no elected non -official can be 
appointed President we have only to fall back upon the official element, 
and if we are to have an official, it is better that we have the highest official 
under the Crown. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI BADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official): What do you mean by the highest official? The 
Viceroy? 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. BESIKA CHAEI : Yes, the Governor 
General. The Governor General is the repository of the residuary powers 
under the Government of India Act. Sir, there are certain powders which 
are being exercised by the Legislature, which under the Act can as well 
be exercised by the Governor General and which powers are actually being 
exercised fairly often by the Governor General himself. In such omses the 
Executive who are represented by officials here have got a chance to modify 
the views of the Governor General in a larger degree than other Members 
of the Council who have got their own points of view^ to put forward. Here 
no doubt the Governor General goes through all the proceedings of the 
Legislature, but there is a great advantage, as my Honourable friend Sir 
Sankaran Nair pul it, in the Viceroy being present and being personallv 
impressed with the view^s expressed by the elected representatives, so tliat 
the official element, the Executive Coimcil, whicR shapes in a largo degree 
the views of the Viceroy may not have an unfair advantage — unfair I would 
sa\, because in all cases the Executive Council have got a big hand in the 
situation and have opportunities of meeting the Viceroy and conveying to 
him their own viewpoints more often than the non-officials have with whose 
viewpoint the Executive Council may not be quite sympathetic. It natur- 
ally follows that the elected repfeseiltatives are at a very great disadvantage 
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and the object of the Act I would say has been greatly frustrated by the 
Oovemor General not being personally present to hear the non-official view. 
With these words I commend my amendment to the acceptance of the 
House. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

That for the original Resolution the following be substituted, namely : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in future 
the Governor General shall appoint one of the elected non-official Members 
President of the Council of State 

I would ask Honourable Members to confine themselves strictly to that 
amendment until it has been disposed of one way or the other. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEE MUDDIMAN (Home Member) : 
If I understood your ruling correctly, it is that we are dealing at the present 
moment merely with the amendment before the House and not with the 
main Eesolution and that I shall have, if necessary, an opportunity of 
dealing with the main Eesolution. If that is so, I do not think I need 
detain the House for more than a few minutes. 

The amendment moved by my Honourable friend is in effect an attempt 
i>o limit the existing statutory power of the Governor General to select any 
Member of this Council to be President. The Act, as it now stands, by 
sub-section (j 9) of section 63A. provides: 

The Governor General shall have power to appoint, from among the members of 
the Council of State, a president and other persons to preside in such circumstances aa 
he may direct.” 

Therefore, under the law as it stands there is nothing, should the Governor 
General so desire, to prevent him from nominating any Member of the 
Council of State, official, or non-official, nominated or elected, to be Presi- 
dent of the Council of State. The choice is left to him entirely and I do 
not know how my Honourable friend proposes to give effect to the limitation 
which he suggests. Is he going to amend the Government of India Act 
to take away from the Governor General his present power of selection, 
or does he propose by his amendment to give instructions to that authority 
as to the manner in which he is to exercise the statutory power given to 
him ? It seems to me that if you accept the view that the Act as it stands 
provider a suitable method of finding a President for this House, then my 
Honourable friend is making no improvement at all by the method which 
he suggests. I perhaps am not unaware of the various virtues of elected 
and non-elected Members. I have been connected with the Central Legisla- 
ture for something like 16 years, and during that period I have known many 
non-official, many official, many nominated, many elected Members. I have 
not been able yet to discover that the process by which they arrive in this 
House can be regarded as a clear indication of their merits to preside. If 
one is convinced that election would give some particular sanctity, would 
put a mark of special suitability, then indeed election wmild be a much 
happier method of finding presidents for an assembly than it is in my 
iudgment. There is no reason to suppose that b nominated non-official is 
less likelv from his nomination to be an efficient President than there is to 
suppose that an elected non-official merely by virtue of that verv fact will 
become more suitable for the post. % these circumstances, I have no 
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hesitation whatever in advising the House to reject at any rate the parti- 
cular amendment which has been moved by my Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : I, in common with most Members of this House, have listened 
to many speeches from my Honourable friend, Mr. Chari. But I do not 
think I have listened to any speech from him which has been less con- 
vincing. The opinion I formed was that his heart was not in his amend- 
ment. He has brought forward no argument in support of it which would 
carry any weight with the House. Now, what is the position? Since this 
Honourable Council of State was constituted we have had three Presidents. 
The Home Member had the honour of presiding over our business for some- 
thing like three years. He was succeeded by Sir Montagu Butler and the 
latter was in turn succeeded by yourself, Sir. The Honourable Mr. Chari 
was very careful to say that he found no fault with any of those Presidents. 
What is the conclusion? He finds no fault. Why then alter the present 
system? I could understand an amendment coming forward or a Eesolu- 
tion of this nature being brought forward before the House if there were 
some faults found in any of the Presidents we have had The question of 
impartiality has been discussed. Does the House think that we would 
necessarily get greater impartiality from a President elected from the Mem- 
bers of this House than that which has always been shown to us here from 
the Chair? I can see no use at all in this amendment and I oppose it most 
heartily. 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN (North- 
West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, if I may be per- 
mitted, I should like to oppose the Eesolution with all its amendments. But 
if you wish me to talk on the amendment then I will talk on the amendment 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: Yes. 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN : In the 
first place, the terms of the Government of India Act imposing the power 
of veto in His Excellency the Governor General is very much against the 
measure thus proposed, for it is in his capacity of Viceroy and Governor 
General of India that he can certify or cancel a business carried through, 
this House — I do not think that as President he will be in a position to 
exercise this power of veto quite well. As President of this House he 
will have to abide by the decision arrived at by the Council and it will 
be very awkward that an exalted personage armed with the powdir of veto 
should become the President of the Council of State. I am afraid that 
the powers of the President of the Council of State will collide with those of 
His Excellency the Governor Genera! 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: Will the Honourable Member 
please come to the amendment before the House? 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN : The 
other day some Members were proposing that they should be permitted to 
make speeches in the vernacular. If the Viceroy is to be the President. . . . 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Drder, order. The question before 
the House is not whether His Excellency the Viceroy should be President 
or not. The question is whether we should have a President here selected 
m\ihe manner described by the Honourable Mr. Desika Chari’s amendment. 
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The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN : I do not 
understand why the Honourable Mr. Chari should restrict his amendment — 
that It should only be confined to elected Members. There are many nomi- 
nated Members here, and generally the nominated Members of this Coiancil 
discharge their duties much better than some of the elected Members, 
Some of the elected Members during the whole of their tenure of member- 
ship in this Council never make any speech. So 1 do not see why the 
lihoice should be restricted to the elected Members. His Excellency is here 
representing His Majesty the King Emperor and his power should not be 
restricted. He should be given free scope to select anybody who seems 
the fittest person to His Excellency for the discharge of those duties. I do 
not know why an official who has served for nearly 20 or 25 years should not 
be in a better position to discharge liis duty than an elected Member. Some 
elected Members at any rate here will net be able to understand the 
vernacular of some Members here. A member of the Civil Service is 
generally supposed to know more Urdu than Mr. Eamadas Pantulu or Mr. 
Chari can understand. I do not see any reason why a nominated man 
should not become the President. After all an official knows the people and 
understands them better than an elected Member from Bengal or Madras. 
It seems to be very peculiar that Sir Sankaran Nair should say that a 
junior member of the I. C. &. should not be appointed as President. There 
might be some junior members of the I. C. S. who are very brilliant and 
shining. Why should they not be appointed ? I do not think any Member 
of this Council can dictate to His Excellency the Viceroy that so and so 
should be s(d<^>ctcd I do not see why His Excellency should not be per- 
mitted to make his own selection With these words I oppose the amend- 
ment. I will talk on the Eesolution if T get a chance. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official): I have got one point to make. It is known to 
all that the Eeforms are in a transitory stage. That can be seen from the 
fact that to elect a Member to the other House there is a particular fran- 
chise. It is still higher for this House. There are lakhs and lakhs of people 
wffio have not yet been given the franchise at all and Government by getting 
suitable nominated Members look after that portion of the population Now 
the question is who will represent the masses? Government have their 
own officials who have served in the rural parts of the country who know 
more about the masses. Everybody objects to the Government because the 
Government is a bureaucracy and it is said they run the country as they 
like. Now these officials work among the masses and they represent their 
views. I do not think that an oligarchy — just as the so-called intellegentsia 
objects to the present bureaucracy — of the selected few should run the 
masses to which they will strongly object and I therefore object to this 
amendment which only seeks to favour a small class. 

The Honourable Raja NAWAB ALI KHAN (United Provinces : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official) : The amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Chari has 
neither the virtue of introducing the elective princi^e nor has it the merit 
of allowing the Governor General a free choice of a President of the House. 
I oppose the amendment because it seeks to restrict the sphere from which 
our President should be chosen to the elected Members of this House only. 
Such a restriction does not exist in the case of the Legislative Assembly. 
Why should it be allowed in this House ? 
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The Honoubable the PEESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted, namely ; 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in future 
the Governor General shall appoint one of the elected Non-OflScial Members. 
President of the Council of State \** 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras; Non-Muham- 

1 p. M. madan) : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

That for the words ‘ make the Governor General the President of the Council of 
State ’ the words ‘ provide for the President of the Council of State being a Member 
of the Council elected by the Council and approved by the Governor General ’ be 
substituted in the original Resolution.’^ 

Sir, I do not like the idea of submitting myself to a flank attack by the 
Honourable the Home Member: I would prefer a frontal attack by him, 
and therefore I put forward a proposition which completely replaces the 
present system of nomination by one of election and I seek to have the 
decision of this House in a straightforward manner upon the que^ion of 
election versus nomination. In speaking on this amendment, I should say 
that the question of the partiality or impartiality of a nominated President 
is altogether irrelevant. I must confess to a sense of disappointment in 
listening to my friend Sir Arthur Eroom s short speech, in which he based 
the entire argument against a change in the existing system upon the past 
history or the credentials of the nominated Presidents. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM : The question of partiality 
was brought in by the original Mover. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : If that is so, he was 
equally irrelevant. My friend might have said that Sir Frederick Whyte 
who presided over the Assembly with distinction for four years was ah im- 
parl ial and able and conscientious President. I would gladly agree to that 
sentiment. Nevertheless, he was replaced by virtue of a statutory provi- 
sion by an elected President of the Legislative Assembly. If 
my friend’s argument about impartiality prevailed there was ab- 
solutely no reason for replacing Sir Frederick Whyte by the 
Honourable Mr. Patel. Therefore, that does not convince me. I 
make no secret, Sir, of my intention in moving this amendment. My inten- 
tion is from now to make certain efforts to improve the constitution of this 
House. Opportunity has been afforded to me by the Eesolution tabled by 
Sir Sankarau Nair and I have taken it by seeking for one small refonn 
which certainly goes to improve its constitution considerably. The Second 
Chamber, I take, has come to stay. There are no doubt two notions with 
regard to Second Chambers. One set of constitutional experts say that 
the Second Chamber is absolutely unnecessary. You remember that famous 
dictum that — what will a Second Chamber be able to do ? If it agrees with 
the popular Chamber it is superfluous; if it disagrees, it is mischievous. 
Therefore, in neither case is it necessary. It reminds me in its turn of a 
famous dictum of an English professor with whom I began my legal studies, 
who greeted his class cordially with: “ Well, gentlemen, if you have come 
to study law, I will tell you that, if law is common sense, you need not 
study it; and if it is not common sense, you ought not to study it.*’. For- 
tunately, we have got over that stage. The second view is that the function 
of a Second GJiamber is to curb the ultra*democratic tendencies of the 
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popular Chamber, to prevent hasty and precipitate legislation by the popular 
Chamber. That is the second view^ That also has been found to be an 
exploded theory. Second Chambers everywhere are now installed not to 
put a strain upon the work of the popular Chambers but really to secure the 
proper expression of popular opinion by a system of bi-cameral deliberation. 
The idea of the Second Chamber is to see that popular opinion of the proper 
kind is expressed through the Legislature composed of two Chambers. In 
the Western countries, it has become increasingly clear, Sir, that owing to 
the very limited character of the mandates that the popular representa- 
tives take from their electorate when they go to the Councils (these mandates 
are exhausted very soon after they enter the Legislature) the length of the 
period for which they sit in the popular Chamber and the party system that 
exists (it is now recognised that the Cabinets control the Assembly) that 
the popular will is not properly expressed through the representative House. 
Therefore, the desire to have another Chamber which helps the expression 
of popular opinion as a supplementary body to the First House is becoming 
a more accepted theory. In this view, Sir, all lovers of advance in this 
country are anxious to secure further advance in the constitution of this 
House. When the time comes we are going to ask for a fully elected 
Second Chamber. In the meantime, Sir, I cannot let this opportunity 
slip of asking for an elected President, and therefore my grounds are entirely 
of a constitutional character and not based upon any personal considerations. 
It is stated that your predecessors and you have been very eminent Presi- 
dents. I am not disposed to deny that: it is not my business to deny it. 
My grounds are entirely constitutional, as I said. Now, in the Second 
Chambers elsewhere we find, except in the old Canadian constitution, the 
Presidents are elected. In South Africa they are elected; in the Australian 
Commonwealth they are elected; of course, not in Canada, where we all 
know the whole body of its Senators is nominated by the Governor General, 
including the President. But those of us who know anything about consti- 
tutions will remember that nomination by the Governor General is merely 
a euphemism for nomination by the party in power. The Premier of the 
party in power exercises the right of making nominations, and some of you 
at any rate must have read that humorous saying of Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
a famous ex-Premier of Canada, who was responsible for nominating as 
many as 8 members of his party to the Canadian Senate. He safd — ^these 
are his very words : 

“ The result has been to produce a Chamber where a body of elder politicians enjoy 
a pension for the remainder of their lives at public expense m return for faithful party 
per vices.” 

Therefore, that is what happens in Canada. Therefore, Sir, election of 
Presidents is the most recognised practice in the modem Second Cham- 
bers. So the desire to elect our own President is not one to which any 
exception can be taken. My amendment has this virtue, namely, that I 
do not seek to restrict the choice of this House either to the elected re- 
presentatives or to nominated representatives or to the officials. The elec- 
tion is thrown open to every section of this House and a person who com- 
mands the confidence of this House will be elected, be he official or nomi- 
nated, non-official or elected non-official. I ^gree that, with either a system 
of nomination or election the scope for choice ought not to be restricted. 
Be it by the Governor General or by this Whoever has the choice 

. in the matter must have unrestricted choice. Therefore, I am 'aaidng this 
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House to do what the Assembly is at present able to do. Under section 
63-A of the Government of India Act, the present position is that : 

“ The Governor General shall have power to appoint, from among the members of 
the Council of State, a president and other persons to preside in such circumstances 
las he may direct.” 

I cannot conceal my feeling that this provision is being only adhered 
to in letter and I think the present practice is against the spirit of it. I 
do not think it was intended that in practice the Governor General should 
first of all nominate a permanent official as a Member of this House with 
the ultimate view of making him President of the Council and finally 
nominating him also as President. It is against the spirit, I take it, of 
the section though it is not opposed to the letter of it. It is a fraud upon 
the section as I believe that it was never intended that a permanent 
official of the Civil Service should be nominated as a Member of this 
Council with a view ultimately of making him President and afterwards 
appointing him as the President. With regard to the Assembly, section 
63-C uses the very words which I wish to import into this amendment : 

” and shall thereafter be a member of the Assembly, elected by the Assembly and 
approved by the Governor General.” 

Sir, if the Assembly can be trusted to select a proper President by means 
of election, is there anything against this House being trusted with electing 
a President who will conduct the proceedings of this House impartially? 
There is a much larger number of elected Members there — popular repre- 
sentatives — and they have been given the power to elect a President who 
will control the proceedings of that House in which the Government are 
very vitally interested, because, after all, it is the Assembly that counts 
in all matters of finance and other important concerns. All the battles of 
the Honourable the Home Member are fought on the floor of that House. 
He rarely fights a battle here He gets either smooth sailing or very 
cordial reception here. And when he is able to fight his battles in that 
House where every day he has got to depend upon the rulings and upon 
the good sense of an elected President, elected essentially by popular vote, 
w'hat difficulty would he experience in a House like this which consists of 
elderly and sober statesmen, to use the v/ords of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, who can be trusted, who have always stood by the Government 
and behind the Government in times of need and who have never given 
any room for alarm to the Home Member or any official Merger of this 
House? Whv should you not trust this House with election? Do you 
think that we are less able to make a choice than the Legislative Assem- 
bly? Do you think that we are more radical and that we will elect a 
President who will be more inconvenient to you than the Honourable Mr. 
Patel or any other gentleman elected bv the Assembly? I really want to 
knoAV what is behind the mind of the Honourable the Home Member. I 
would ask him to be frank wdth us to-day and not raise constitutional 
theories against me. I hope he will really tell me something on the merits 
of my amendment. I really want to know what is there in the Govern- 
ment of India Act so sacred that it should not be amended? You can 
wait till after the Royal Commission comes. We are in the middle of a 
Session. We are not rushing to Parliament immediately with a request to 
amend section 68. The legitimate result of accepting my amendment 
will be to put this proposal before the Royal Commission when it comeg out 
and to take steps to have that section amended after 10 years' experience of' 
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the working of the CoiinciL We have been sufficiently loyal to you, suffi- 
ciently obedient, sufficiently respectful, sufficiently reliable that we hope 
to be trusted with this small modicum of reforms. I will ask the Members 
of this House to rise to a full sense of their responsibility in shaping the 
constitution of this House, to a full sense of their dignity and independence, 
to a full sense of their duty to establish for this House a proper place 
in the constitution of the country. With these words. Sir, I propose my 
amendment. 

The Honourable the PliESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

That in the original Resolutign, for the words ‘ make the Governor General the 
President of the Council of State * the words * provide for the President of the 
Council of State being a member of the Council, elected by the Council and approved by 
the Governor General ’ *l)e substituted.'* 

Again I would ask the House to confine itself to the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEB MUDDIMAN : Sir, one can get 
no better proof of the mollifying effect of the Council of State upon those 
who sit in it than by listening to my Honourable friend Mr. Kamadas 
Pantulu’s speech. 1 find he is now no longer attempting to wreck the con- 
stitution but is willing to try to amend it. It is to me a great satisfaction 
that we have reached that position. By that means he undoubtedly will 
forward the best interests ctf his country, if not the best interests of his 
party. He has also, if he will permit me to say so, made a very interest- 
ing speech. But in it I myself see some slight confusion of ideas. The 
question before the House is the question of the , presiding officer. Now, 
if there is one duty which it is clear the President of a deliberative Assem- 
bly should not perfonn it is the duty of expressing public opinion. Why it 
should be thought that the appointment of an elected President will in any 
way influence or give greater scope for the expression of public opinion I 
fail to grasp. A President who took upon himself to express public 
opinion would, in my judgment, very soon cease to be a President 
whom this House would regard with any great satisfaction. If I were 
to descuibe the functions of a President — and I think the House 
generally would agree with me — I would say they are more judicial than 
executive. Now, one lias to recollect that those who framed the Govern- 
ment of In^ia Act probably were quite deliberate in making some difference 
between the two Chambers. We know they were in regard to the 
franchise; we know they were as regards the composition of the two 
bodies, and with regard to this matter of the election of the President, 
they decided to insert a definite statutory provision providing for his nomi- 
nation. Now, I see — and apparently my Honourable friend Mr. Kamadas 
Pantulu also sees — a certain amount of danger in second Chambers. One 
of the dangers of second Chambers is that the first Chamber and the 
second Chamber may be so alike as not to be distinguishatle in their opera- 
tion, Thstt is, you come down to two Chambers which do not differ in any 
considerable degree. One of the differences that the Act does impose is 
in this matter of the President. It may interest the House to know that 
in the Mother of Parliaments this distinction also exists. The Speaker 
the House of Comraonfi is no doubt elected, but the Speaker of the Bxaiae 
of Lords is not eleicted. He is the Lord Chaiwj^lor, or in the ease of a 
vacancy, the Crown can appoint and genersdlj dbes appoint a high judicial 
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officer to preside in the House of Lords. Now, it is not even neoessery 
that the Speaker of the House of Lords should be a Member of the Cham^ 
ber. There are many instances of Lord Chancellors who have presided in 
the House of Lords without being Peers. I think it is a matter of historical 
interest, moreover, that it is a fact that the Woolsack on which the Lord 
Chancellor sits is not actually within the precincts of the House at all. 
There is nothing remarkable or peculiar in the fact that the second Cham- 
ber should be presided over by an appointed President. I do not suppose 
any Honourable Peer sitting in the House of Lords feels that that is any 
reflection on the way in which he would exercise the right of election, 
because, as a matter of fact, the Chancellor is appointed by the Crown. 
Nor is it any reflection on the capacity of this House that the same 
difference should exist in regard to this House. I have not the slightest 
doubt that if the power of election had been given to this House it would 
have been exercised with the discrimination which marks the decisions of 
this House. As T say, it is not an unusual feature of the constitution that 
the Presidents in the different Chambers should be appointed in different 
ways My Honourable friend referred to the precedent of Canada. Ho 
said that that was an old precedent and in practice did not exist anywhere 
else in the British Empire. He was there sliglvtly in error. He referred 
to the fact that in the constitution of South Africa the President of the 
second Chamber is an elected President. There are also instances in other 
Colonial constitutions where the President of the second Chamber is 
appointed by the Government. Both in the Colony of New South Wales 
and the Colonv of Queensland the President of the Upper House is 
appointed b> tlie Governor by Instrument under the public seal, although 
the Speaker of the Lower Chamber is, as in this country, an elected 
President. 

tt ** 

1 must make one other observation on my Honourable friend's speech. 
He seemed to take the line, the line T have quite often heard, that Mem- 
bers of these Legislatures sit in these Chambers by different warrants, that 
they are distinguished by the manner in which they are appointed • . . . 

The Honourable Mr. V. KAMADAS PANTULU : No. I did not make* 
it. I in fact said that such a distinction made by Mr. Chari was nofJ 

corre^ct 

% 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEK MUDDIMAN : The Honourable 
Member does not fully grasp my point. The point I am on i^ if I under- 
stood him rightlv, he said that the appointment of a nominated President 
wns a fraud on the law, that it might be within the letter of the law but it 
was not within the spirit of the law. That is the argument which I am 
now about to destroy. The question is often raised not only in this House 
but in others places and arguments are put forward which seem to show 
that there is a delusion abroad that there is a distinction between the 
various Members of these Legislatures, that there is some particular sanctity 
attaching to election or nomination, as the case may be. Now, it is well 
that the House should have its mind quite clear on this subject. We all 
sit here by one decree and one decree only. We sit here in virtue of an 
Act of Parliament. You are elected in virtue of an Act of Parliament. 
We are nominated in virtue of an Act of Parliament, You may 
say you do not like the constitution and that you would like to 
change it, but there is no doubt of the fact that the powers and duties 
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of Members here, by whatever source they come, are the same and identical. 
And to suggest that the Government of India Act deliberately contemplated* 
the non^appointment of a nominated Member is not in accordance with 
facts or with the history of the Act, and such an appointment is well within 
both the letter and the spirit of the Act. 

I think I have s^dd enough to show that, although I have no doubt 
that this debate will attract the attention of the Statutory Commission 
when they come to deal with the various constitutional questions which will 
come before them, I doubt that it is a point of sufficient importance to 
attract great attention, but that it will attract some attention, I have no 
doubt. I have no doubt also that before the Statutory Commission comes 
there will be no question of amending the Government of India Act in the 
way the Honourable ^Member suggests, and I think I have shown that in 
my judgment there is no particular reason why it should be done. There 
fiW precedents one way or the other. The matter would be one for con- 
sideration but not more than that, and the suggestion that it is in any way 
derogatory to this House or the constitution of this House that they should 
not have power to elect their President is one which I think I have satis- 
factorily disposed of. In the circumstances of the case I oppose my Hon- 
ourable friend’s amendment. 


The Honourable Mr. KUMAE SANKAE EOY CHOUDHUEI (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Pantulu. The Council of State is looked upon by- 
the public and was even originally intended to act as a body set up for 
the pu^ose of checking and controlling 4)he more democratic' Chamber of 
the Indian Legislature on behalf of the Government. There is a move- 
ment almost in every country to do away with the second Chamber where- 
ever that body exists. There is such a movement even in England and^ 
although the House of Lords has not yet been abolished its powers have 
now been greatly curtailed, so that if the House of Commons passes any 
law three times, it ipso facto becomes law. Instead of bringing the Council 
of State into line with the House of Lords in this respect we should not so 
alter the constitution as to make this body still more retrograde. I am also 
^posed to the Viceroy being the head of this body on constitutional grounds. 
With the grant of reforms the position of the Viceroy has to be more or 
less assimilated to that of a constitutional sovereign above all party poli- 
tics. He should not therefore take part in the active administration of the 
legislative bodies. On the contrary, the President of this House should be 
one elected by this House to make his position similar to that of the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. _ It will add to the dignity and independence of the 
Chair more than if he is selected by the Government, and make him more 
popular, not only to this House, but to the outside public as well. The 
Honourable the Homo Member referred to the Lord Chancellor presiding 
over the Hoiisc of Lords. The Lord Chancellor no doubt is an officer of 
the Crown legally speaking, but the occupant of the post changes with the 
ministry and cannot be strictly held to be a permanent officer of the Crown. 
Moreover, the Honse of Lords also performs some judicial functions. It is- 
the highest Cohrt'of Appeal in England and the Lord Chancellor who con- 
trols the judicial Ayttem is directed to preside over the House for that' 
reason. *«* 
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The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHEAWAEDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan). Sir, I had no intention to intervene in this debate by 
inflicting a lengthy speech but I feel called upon to speak a few words on 
the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamadas Pantulu, He 
wants us to take a sudden high jump from nomination to election. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Eamadas Pantulu 's proposal is excellent as an 
ideal, but if we bear in mind the cheiracter and qualifications imposed on 
the composition of this House, my Honourable friend will immediately 
realise that his very object would be defeated. It is barely six years since 
we were constituted into a legislative body to exercise a great responsibility 
which is far greater as a revising body than that of the Assembly itself. 
The House has built up a reputation for sobriety, moderation and states- 
manship, and I am inclined to think that some time more should elapse 
and some more experience should be gathered by us — mean no disparage- 
ment to my Honourable colleagues here, — before we can safely embark on 
the principle of election for Presidentship. It will be obvious to my Hon- 
ourable friend that the analogy of the Assembly cannot hold good in the 
case of this House especially in view of its present composition in accord- 
ance with the Government of India Act. I feel convinced, Sir, that the 
proposal of the Honourable Mr. Eamadas Pantulu is premature and there- 
fore I oppose the amendment. Sir, can I speak on the Eesolution? 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Not at present. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The original question was: 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that early steps 
should be taken to amend section 63-A of the Government of India Act, 
so as to make the Governor General the President of the Council of 
State 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“ That for the words ' make the Governor General the President of the Council 
of State ’ the words ‘ provide for the President of the Council of State being a 
member of the Council, elected by the Council and approved by the Governor General ' 
be substituted.*’ 

The question I have to put is that in the original Eesolution those words be 
substituted. 

The Council divided: 


AYES— 10. 


Alay Nabi, The Honourable Saiyid. 
Govind Das, The Honourable Seth. 
Mahendra Prasad, The Honourable 
Mr. 

Manmohandas Ramji, The Honour- 
able Mr. 

Eamadas Pantulu, The Honourable 
Mr. V. 

Bama Rau, The Honourable Rao Sahib 
Dr. U. 


Roy Choudhuri, The Honour ablef Mr. 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Nalininath. 

Sinha, The Honourable Mr. Anugraha 
Narayan. 

Zubair, The Honourable Shah Muham- 
mad. 
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Akbar Khan, The Honont-ahle Majoi» 
Nawab Mabomed. 

Bell, The Honourable Sir John. 
Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F, L. 
Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Co!Umander4n^Chief, His Excellencyi 
the. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 
iDadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji. 

Pas, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 
Desika Chari, The Honourable Mr. 
P. C. 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 
Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 
Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 
Golam Mustafa Chaudhury, The 
Honourable Maulvi. 

Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 
Habibullah, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Haiff, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
McWatters, The Honourable Mr. A. 
C. 


Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibsada Saiyad Mohamad. 

Misi«, The Honourably Pandit Shyam 
Bihari. 

Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan^ 
The Honourable Maharaja Sir of 
Mahmudabad. 

Muhammad Hussain, The Honourable 
Mian Ali Baksh. 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Raja. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable 
Rai Bahadur Lala. 

Sams, The Honourable Mr. H. A. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. M. 

Symons, The Honourable Major- 
General T. H. 

Tek Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 

Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Thompson, The Honourable Sir John 
Perronet. 

Umar Hayat Khan, The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 


The motion was negatived. 

The Council then adjourned tor Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Three of 
the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Council will now resume 
discussion of ^the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair s Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, on the main 
Resolution 1 would like to say just a very few words. The Honourable 
Sir Sankaran Nair has told the House that the Governor General will 
be an improvement over a nominated ofiicial. 1 beg to differ from him 
entirely. The ideal for which we are working is to separate the execu- 
tive from the judicial and the legislative functions of the Government. 
These three ‘^are the primary functions in u civilised government and the- 
ideal towards wliieh every civilised government is working is to dissociate 
‘these three functions as far as possible. My objection really to an ofti- 
oal or one of the permanent Civil Services to preside over tlie Council 
is that it will combine the Executive with the Legislature in a very in- 
dissoluble and improper manner and T think my objection will be a hun- 
dredfold stronger to the head of the Executive himself presiding over 
the Legislature. That will be making the Legislature accept a poliev 
which is directly in contravention of the policy towards which all civilised 
nations are Workmg in their constitutions. The Governor General as the 
head of the Executive should be the last person to preside over us. The 
proposal was there in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, that the Governor 
General should preside over the Council of State. I^e matter was consi- 
dered by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. T||e proposal was given up 
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and very wisely given up, and I find from a perusal of the proceedings that 
my Honourable friend ISir Sankaran Nair was himself against the proposal 
at that time. He did not want the Governor General to preside. It will 
be more difficult, I think, for this House to give full and frank expres- 
sion to its ideas and to manage its business in an atmosphere of freedom 
when the Governor General presides than when a member of the perma- 
nent Civil Service presides. I will not go into the details of the argu- 
ments of Sir Sankaran Nair, but I will at once say that I do not figme 
with any one of them because they are most unconvincing. And I think 
the wisdom of the framers of the Government of India Act and of those 
who gave evidence against the idea of the Governor General presiding 
ever the Council ought realh to guide us now in this proposal. We 
have really progressed in the right direction. The Governor General has 
got very many functions to perform and his dual position in the Legisla- 
ture both as a part as well as its head will be a very anomalous One. He 
will be the person who will have to assent to or veto enactments passed 
by this Council. When this Council passes a particular measure and if 
in his capacity as Governor General he has got either to veto it or assent 
to it, he will be finding himself in a very difficult situation to upset the 
decision of the verv Chamber over which he presided. It will be a farce 
for any President to veto a measure w^hich is passed by a large majority 
Df the Members of the House over which he presides. It is a most un- 
natural thing and I think no wise Governor General will ever accept such 
a position, of being placed in the position of a judge of measures and 
oiher enactments passed by the Chamber of which he is a Member and 
President Therefore, cither from the point of view of the Governor 
General or from the point of view of tlie freedom of this House or from 
the point of view of the progressive nature of the constitutions elsewhere, 
it is mosl undesirable to associate the head of the Executive with the 
liCgislature in the manner proposed. For these reasons. Sir, I strongly 
oppose the Besolution. 

The Honourable Sir SANKAKAN NAIB: Well, Sir, the only reply 
to my Besolution, or rather to my speech, has been that of my friend, 
the Honourable Mr. Bamadas Pantulu, and his contention reduces it- 
self to this, that we are all now attempting to separate the executive 
from the judiciary and rather than have the head of the Executive he 
would prefer a subordinate in the Executive Department, because I 
suppose he means he will be more amenable to the control of the Coun- 
cil. The argument is, on the face of it, fallacious fiT>m beginniftg to end. 
The words which Sir Alexander Muddiiiian ust‘d m speaking against 
the amendment support me to the lull extent. The words that he used 
were '‘the functions of the President of the Council are more judicial 
than executive”. Now^ we know’ the difference between a marf being 
really impartial in his decisions and a man being above the sus7)icion of 
partiality. The cases are quite distinct. We know that the lower you 
go, the greater is the imputation of partiality; the higher you go, the 
less the imputation. From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, w^e are now 
seeking to separate the judiciary from the executive. We do not charge 
the officers, the district judges and others who are drawm from the exe- 
cutive, with actual partiality in the execution of their office, but what 
we say is that the training which they have received, the associations 
thay have with the executive place them in such a position that they 
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^are not above the suspicion of partiality, unconscious it may be. That 
is now the case. People generally — ^Indians generally — are agreed upon 
it that we want that separation on that ground, not because they are 
actually paiiittal, but because there is a suspicion of partiality. The 
lower the grade of the officer, the greater the liability to suspicion. In 
the High Court there are Civilian Judges: the evil scarcely exists. In 
the district courts, there are district judges : there is a greater suspicion 
there. Go further down, to the case of deputy magistrates, head assist- 
ant collectors, and so on : it ^‘s greater. That is the reason of it. The 
higher you go, the less the suspicion. That is the reason why if you 
are to have an executive officer at the head of this Council, it is far 
better to have the Viceroy himself who is also charged with the duty of 
the progressive development of popular institutions. That duty he can- 
not forget, though others may; and I submit, therefore, to you, Sir, and 
to the House, that is a complete answer to my Honourable friend. Then 
he trotted out various bogeys. He said: how is he, after presiding here, 
to veto the motion. My friend is entirely new to this Council and that 
is why he makes all these observations. Ever since the inauguration 
of these Legislative Councils the Governor General has been the Presi- 
dent. He has been carrying out all these duties; he has been perform- 
ing all the functions which my friend says he will find it difficult to per- 
form. Sir, I have nothing more to say. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That the following Besolution be adopted : 

‘ This Oouncil recommends to the GJovernor General in Council that early steps 
should be taken to amend section 63-A of the Government of India Act, 
so as to make the Governor General the President of the Council of State’.’* 

The motion was negatived. 


EESOLUTION RE ASSIGNMENT OF A SUITABLE PLACE IN THE 

waeeant of pkecedence to membees of the coun- 
cil OF STATE, OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AND Ot 
PEOVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

t 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala BAM SAEAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhcmmadan) : Sir, I rise to move the Eesolution which stands in 
my name : 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take such steps 
as may be necessary to secure the assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of 
Precedence to Members of this Council, of the Legislative Assembly and of Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils.’” 

Sir, I have tried to study the history of the Warrant of Precedence 
in India and I find that the first order was fixed in 1814. The next 
table of precedence was prescribed in January 1855 and the 22nd place 
in it was assigned to the members of Legislative Council of India, all of 
whom were officials in those days. The Indian Councils Act of 1861 
for the first time made provision for the appointment of non-officials also 
as members of the Legislative Council, and in July 1862, a revised 
V/arrant was published assigning the 80th p|aoe to ‘^members appoinfed 
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to the Council of the Governor General of India for the purpose of mak- 
ing laws and regulations according to 1 priority of appointment except in 
the case of members who may on other grounds be entitled to special 
precedence.” The latter class evidently comprised the higher offioisds, 
and the 30th place was therefore perhaps intended for the particular 
benefit of the non-official Members. In 1877, the Warrant was again 
revised and provision separately made in it for Additional Members of 
the Councils of the Governor General as also of Provincial Councils. 
I'hus the 18th place was given to the Additional Members of the Gover- 
nor GeneraPs Council, the 22nd to the Additional Members of the 
Councils of Madras and Bombay and the 24th place to the Members of 
ilje Bengal Council. The next revised Warrant was issued in 1899 giv* 
ing the 19th palace to Additional Members of the Governor General’s 
Council and the 27th to the Members of the Councils of Provincial Gov- 
ernors and Lieutenant Governors. This Warrant was further ^amended 
in 1913, assigning the 40th place to members of the Legislative Councils 
of Chief Commissioners. The Warrant thus amended was in force till 
the 17th of August 1922, when the non-official Members of all Legisla- 
tures were altogether omitted from the Warrant of Precedence. 

Thus it will be seen that the recognition that had been made of the 
position of non-officials of Legislatures ever since 1862 continued for 60 
jears. / From the earliest time when non-officials were first admitted as 
members of the Legislatures and throughout the various changes intro- 
duced from time to time in the constitution and functions of the Legis- 
lative Councils, the non-official members were entitled to a definite place 
in the Order of Precedence. This position was maintained for over a 
vear and a half even in the case of members of the present Beformed 
Legislatures only to be withdrawn without any reference to them. From 
certain interpellations in this House and in the other place, Government 
must have realized that the withdrawal of this privilege has not met 
with the entire approval of non-official Members. This matter came up 
r consideration also in the committee appointed to enquire into the 
privileges and status of members of this House. And it is significant 
that no less a person than my friend the Honourable Mr. Bamadas 
Pantulu, the leader of a democratic party, made a proposal in that com- 
mitlee that members of both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
should be given a definite position in the Warrant of Precec^nce. The 
CJommittee thereupon unanimously decided to place on record their 
opinion that, owing to absence of a place in the Warrant of Precedence 
for Members of the Legislature, they do not alwava receive on public 
official occasions the recognition to which their position entitles them. 
The Committee however by a majority declined to make any recommend- 
ftion for the assignment of a place in the Warrant to members of this 
House, as they understood that the Warrant was designed to regulate 
fhe procedure solely of officials amongst themseWes. The official view 
of the matter as expressed by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in this House 
to Illy question No. 88 on the 28rd August last vear is also much to the 
some elfect, except that while the Honourable Mr. Crerar said that the 
Warrant yi^as priinariM^ intended to regulate the position of officialg, the 
Privileges Committee understood it to be meant to regulate the position 
soUlii of officials. That this is not an accurate view is evident from 
the facts stated by me that non-official Members did undoubtedly enjoy 

n 
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the privilege for 60 years. The Honourable Mr. Crerar tried to explain 
it away by observing that inclusion in the Warrant of non-official Mem- 
bers of pre-reform Councils was a relic of the position under which such 
Members were persons added t(^ the Executive Council when it met for 
legislative purposes. This explanation certainly does not hold good in 
the case of Members of provincial Councils in provinces where there 
were no Executive Councils in pre-reform days. As I have already 
pointed out, Members of all provincial Legislative Councils had definite 
places allotted to them in the Warrant. Moreover, the present Warrant 
allots a specific position to Vice-Cliancellors of our Indian Universities 
who are in most cases non-officials. What I understood from the reply 
given by the Honourable Mr. Crerar was that in the new Warrant of 
Precedence all places for non-officials were eliminated. If wc study the 
new Wart*ant we find that the position, 30th, for Vice-Chancellors of 
Indian Universities has been retained and that further places have 
been newly given, 44th, to non-official Presidents of Municipal Corpora- 
tions in the Presidency-towns and Rangoon within their respective muni- 
cipal jurisdictions and 68th to Sheriffs within their own charges. Where 
is then the elimination of non-officials? 

Though the majority of the Privileges Committee accepted the official 
view about the purpose of the Warrant of Precedence, they thought that the 
attention of Government should be drawm to the necessity of iaking steps 
to secure that Members of the Council should have a recognised position 
at public functions. The evil of which I complain is admitted by the Com- 
mittee though they have left the remidy to be determined by Government. 
It is my intention in this Resolution to draw the pointed attention of 
Government to this matter and invite them to revert to the practice that 
obtained for sixty years as the only right course to follow. 

Sir^ I hope it will not be contended by any Honourable Member that 
in these days of democracy no one should attach serious importance to a 
position in the Warrant of Precedence. Analogies of* other countries, I sub- 
mit, will not be a safe guide in these matters when wo remember the 
peculiar conditions in India. People attach greater importance to these 
things in India than perhaps anywhere else in the world. Government 
themselves have, in certain matters, tried to keep up the old Indian customs 
and practices The periodical Darbars that are lield at Delhi, in 
the provinces, and in the districts and their attendant ceremonies, 
are peculiar to India and are a relic of the past. Speaking of 
the Punjab, I can say, that at these functions definite places 
are reserved for Durbaris, and claims to these comparative distinctions 
are handed down from sire to son. People in general regard these distinc- 
tions as of considerable value. And any lapse from his position at these 
functions on the part of any one, humiliates him in the eyes of the public. 
Thf removal of the Members of Legislatures from their long recognised 
place in the Warrant of Precedence has given the occasion in many instances 
for thoughtless action on the part of officials and as a result people have 
begun to look down upon us as a class of people who have suffered official 
degradation.^ I wonder whether the representatives of the people In the 
vanoufl Legislatu^s are alone to be oonsid^d undeserving of any distinc- 
tive position at official functions. One may enquire as to why it is that 
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with the expansion of the constitution the people^B representatives possess- 
ing enlarged powers are called upon to surrender a privilege that was 
enjoyed by their pri‘decessors having far less legislative authority. It has 
always been understood that Government will not allow the dignity and 
prestige of the Member.^ of ihe reformed Central Legislature to suffer by 
coiuiparison with those of the pre-reform councils. I therefore hope and 
truct that Government will accept this Besolution and secure an assign- 
ment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence to Members of the 
Legislatures. 

1 am well aware of the fact that the Warrant of Precedence is issued 
under His Majesty’s sign manual, and the question of admitting any class of 
persons therein^ is not technically a matter for the Government of India to 
decide. It is however quite permissible for Government to make recom- 
mendations in tlicl matter and take ne^'cssary action for the purpose of 
securing the privilege which our predecessors enjoyed in the old Councils. 

As the Besolution affet'ts the dignity and [jrestige of the Members of 
the Legislatures I venture to hope that it will have the unanimous support 
of the House. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAB HAYAT KHAN 
(Punjab : Nominated Non-Ollieial) : I strongly support this Besolution. Not 
only should this House and especially the nun-official members be thankful 
^ to my Honourable friend, but the Government also should be 

' thankful because this discussion at any rate has brought to their 
notice how much we all feel this privilege having been taken away from us. 
The legal authorities know that any privilege that one has enjoyed for 
60 years even against Government as an adverse possession cannot be 
altered, and I hope that in this case too the Government will consider 
the question in that light. It is laid down in the Warrant of Precedence 
that if any question crops up in this connection the Viceroy has got powers 
to decide the matter. Here the whole House asks for a privilege and it 
is for His Excellency to consider tlie matter. One sees that a particular 
place has been assigned to the Council of the Secretary of State — it is 
after No. 9. If one Council is assigned a place, why not another Council 
and then yet anolher Council below it, etc.? Government is not only pro- 
ceeding in the direction of taking away the privileges of this Council, but 
even any privileges that are given in the Warrant of Precedence to the 
Knights are disregarded. Knights, T think, are assigned the Slst place 
in the Warrant of Precedence. When we are in Delhi we are v§ry thank- 
ful to the Government here that when we go to the Viceregal Lodge 
the courtesy of the rank is given us as before and in all the functions here 
everything is all right. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala BAM SAEAN DAS: Question. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAB HAYAT KHAN : Directly 

go nearer home to our own provinces these privileges diminish and when 
we go to our districts they are practically disregarded altogether. One does 
service to the Government and to the country and tries to elevate oneself 
so that people may say that by doing work he has been elevated. I think it 
is in the interests of Government also that they should do something toward® 
those who do good service to them. It is niled that if a man holds two 
positions he should be given the higher of the two. I have seen oases, 
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one of them is my own, Where 1 was told, “If you only give up your lower 
position you will .get higher.” It is not bo laid down in the Warrant 
of Precedence at all to relinquish one of the positions. On the other hand if 
a man has got no second position and is not even a provincial Darban, he 
will be elevated above another person who holds a lower position. That is 
anomalous and ridiculous 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY . We do not under- 
stand what you say. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN : This 
is done and 1 cun prove, u ^ou can diocusb it with me in piiyate, that what 
I am saying is right, i wish to say one tiling which i hope will not be taken 
ih. Irienas of the Government consider that il they approach the urov- 
ernment, the latter know that the former will not budge irom them, they 
are kicked at, while those who go in right and left for Government aie 
shaken by their hands and considered the best in this way 1 think that 
those who are responsible for this state of affairs are not at ail gomg in 
the right direction. Those who do not care lor Government’s honours 
and Government posts will come to think that it is better to be agamst 
Government. Slowly and slowly everything is being taken out of the 
Government's hands. When they had lots of nominations people looked 
to them as they could help their friends. We do serViCO to the Govern- 
ment and when we go to them for nominations they say, “Go and beg the 
country for votes”. Things should not have been like this with regard 
to this Honourable House, for Members should have come here absolutely 
independent of anything so that they can speak out their minds and say 
things both to the Government and to the people in an impartial way. 
If people come from one side they have to look to their constituency, and 
if they come from the other side they have to look to the Government. 
I think that the privilege which has been taken away is a great insult and 
Government should look into it. Also the other question which I have 
put before the House, i.c., the resigning of a comparatively lower posi- 
tion, is entirely wrong and should be looked into because it has been meted 
out to some of the Members of the Council of State. 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAK KHAN (North 
West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : After the speech of the 
Honourable Lala Earn Saran Das and the subsequent speech made by 
Cdlonel N9iwab Sir Umar Hyat Khan, although 1 myself am not so ardent 
and zealous an advocate of a suitable place in the Warrant of Precedence 
being given to Members of this Council or of the Legislative Assembly and 
the Provincial Councils, still if some places are assigned to the Honour- 
able Members of this House as were assigned to those of the old Imperial 
Council I do not think that it will in any way be doing an injustice to any 
department or any individual. After all the Council of State is supposed 
to l>e the highest legislative body in India and if the Honourable Members 
of this House are assigned the same position in the Warrant of Precedence 
as was assigned to Members of the late Imperial Council, it will not in 
any way be unfair to the dignity of this House. Circumstances and espe- 
cially social status in the East very much differ from those of the West. 
According to my views the East will have to travel at a very accelerated 
pace to get to the Western standard of thinking. The time required for 
the purpose will be a very long dne and I do not think that anybody in 
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India can predict the exact period during which the East can be expected 
to reach the present way ot thinking ol the West, leaving aside the pro- 
gressive and ever-changing ways of the latter. The West is progressing 
by leaps and bounds, say at a speed of 300 miles an hour and it is quite 
impossible for the East to compete with it or arrive at that standard of 
thinking. In my opinion to judge the Eastern by the Western atandaid 
will be the greatest fallacy. There is aiways bound to be some duterence 
between Eastern and Western notions and if the Government of Jndia 
deem it advisable to take some action on this Besolution I will in no way 
take objection to it. My reason in differentiating between the Eastern and 
Western standard of thinking is based on the answer given to the Honour- 
able Lala Bam Saran Das in reply to his question in connection with the 
Warrant of Precedence on the 23rd August, 1926, in this House. It 
appears to me from the answer referred to that the abolition of the order 
of precedence and the assignment of places to the Members of this Council 
Wix^ made to bring the Members of this House into conformity witu t ose 
of the British Parliament. 8ir, to judge the feeling of all the Members 
of this House by those of the British Parliament does not seem to me 
justifiable. India must be judged by Eastern ways. We have got our 
own position in our provinces and T for one am quite satisfied with the 
position I hold in my own province, but still if something is done and if 
plaoes are assigned to Members of this House as were assigned to Members 
of the old Imperial Council, I think it will not be out of place if this request 
is granted. 

The Honourable Sir ABTHUB FBOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : 1 do not want to say very much about this Besolution except that 
I was a member of the Committee appointed to inquire into the privileges 
of this House and it is perfectly correct, as the Honourable Lala Bam Saran 
Das has said, that my friend on my right did introduce this question of 
the position of the Members of the Council in the table of precedence. 
Now, Sir, having said so much I would like with your permission to move 
an amendment to this Besolution and my amendment will be that all the 
words after the words “Members of this Council“ be deleted. May I con- 
tinue on that amendment? 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: Certainly. It is for the Council 
itself to object. It is not for the Chair to object. 

The Honoruablb Sir ABTHUB FBOOM: My reason for tl^ amend- 
ment is very simple. We do not know what are the feelings of the Legis- 
lative Assembly on this question and we do not know what the feelings 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils are. It is quite possible that the 
Legislative Assembly do not want a position in the table of precedence. 
It is quite possible that the Members of the Legislative Councils equally 
do no want a position in the table of precedence. Therefore I suggest that 
this Besolution should stop at the words ‘^Members of this CounciP'. I 
have not very much to say on it. I was in the old Imperial Council before 
the Reforms and, as the Honourable Lala Rani Saran Das has pointed out, 
the Meiiibers of that Council had a positioti in the table of precedence. 
When the Council of State was formed, I think, at the beginning, it had 
a position in the table of precedence. The Honourable the Home Secre- 
tary, Mr. Crerar, at our meeting told me it was not so — ^perhapt I should 
n3fe quote him as he is away. I wa45 afterwards told by a highejr official 
thAt I waa correct, fliat the Council of State did have a position i# the table 
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of pr6cedeiic6 . ^Th€ HomouTohlc Laid Rant Sarau Las i For e yosr Eud e 
hajj. ’) Why it wEs taken away i do not quite know. If a position in 
the table of precedence is an attraction to Members of this Council whj 
should it have been cancelled. I think that they might rightly regard 
themselves of as much importance as the Honourable Members of the old 
Lefzislative Council in pre-reform days and 1 think that Government would 
do well to accept this Besolution as I have amended it. 

The Council of State is not always too attractive for this reason — 1 
am not saying anything against the constitution of the Council of State — 
but when We come up here a lot of time is wasted. We had one meet- 
ing last week. It does exhaust our patience, because our time is being 
wasted owing to the obstructive methods of another place and the relusal 
to sit on days which are not holidays. {The Honourable Mr. V. Rama- 
das Rantulu : “Question.”) 1 do not want to lay too much stress on that 
point. What 1 do say is that we have to exercise a great deal of paiience. 
We feel that we are wasting a good deai of time, not wasting time when 
we are meeting but wasting time when we are not meeting. The number 
of days on which w’e do not meet are greater than those on which we do. 
It is not of our seeking. Therefore, if an Honourable Member of this 
Council brings forward a proposition which may make the election to 
the Council of State rather more attractive than it is otherwise, J do 
not think that Government should oppose such a Besolution. Sir, 1 
move my amendment. 

Tub Honourable the PBESIDENT: Amendment moved: 

“ That the words ‘ of the Legislative Assembly and of Provisional Legislative 
Councils ’ be omitted.’” 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAKl (Burma: General): 1 
have not much to say on the original Besolution nor on the amendment, 
but I rise to say a few words because the Besolution as originally drafted 
brings in other bodies who may have their own views in the matter as our 
friend the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom said. I think it is better that we 
should confine ourselves to the Besolution as it is proposed to be amended 
because it carries into effect the ideas and underlying objects of the 
Mover of the Besolution without straying into fields into which we are 
not entitled to go. 

Sir, I do not know what importance attaches to this Warrant of Pre- 
cedence, S^ut as it is the Warrant of Precedence imphes there is a certain 
amount of prestige attached to people who occupy higher rank than those 
people who occupy lower rank, and if there are people who are out of it 
altogether it shows there is a brand of inferiority to those people who are 
excluded. And the position is aggravated in this case because, as the 
Honourable Mover has pointed out, this privilege is one which the Members 
of the previous Imperial Legislative Council enjoyed for over 60 years; 
anct to take away such a privilege — ^whether it is a great thing or a small 
thjng — ^Euaounts to a slur on the highest Council of the State which has 
taken the placje of the old Imperial Legislative Council. Sir, indirectly I 
believe there is another reason why the Members of the Council of State 
ought to have a place and a proper place in the Warrant of Precedence. 
I am toldr-I have not gone into the matter myself and I take it for granted 
— that the Council of State had been enjoying the privilege for some time 
after it began to fuinstion. If that is the ca2l, what is the object in deleting 
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the Members of the Council of State from that table of precedence? Is 
it really meant to enhance the prestige of the officials and lower the pres- 
tige of the non-official Members of this House? I find that 
the Act has been so \^orkod as to enhance the prestige of the 
officials and to reduce or belittle the prestige of the non 
official Members of this House in various particulars. It is on this ground 
and on this ground only that T want the position which the Members of 
the Council of State were enjoying soon after this House came into exist- 
ence to be given to them, otherwise the taking away of the privilege will 
bo regarded as more or less an indictment on the non-official MemWs of 
this House; and I ngaul it at least as a slur which the official Members 
ought-- to take the earliest opportunity of removing. With these words, 
Sir, I heartily support the amendment. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Laia BAM SAKAN DAS : Sir, I 
accept the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. H. (t. HAIG (Home Secretary): Sir, I hope I 
sluill be in order if 1 speak to the amendment and the Ecsolution at the 
same time, I need not, 1 think, assure the Council that Government have 
not the slightest wish to do anything that would in any way impair their 
dignity or the respect which is due to them from the country. I think 
the whole record of Government should be sufficient to refute any such 
idea and I hope no such suspicion will linger in any Honourable Member’s 
mind. Nor, Sir, should I have supposed it was possible to imagine that 
this was a question of jealousy between officials and non-officials. The 
Warrant of Precedence is a document which gives rise to a great deal of 
criticism and a certain amount of misunderstanding and I think in the 
course of this discussion this afternoon there has been a certain am unt of 
misunderstanding as to what the Warrant is intended to do. I will read 
out the first note which is attached to the Warrant. It says: 

“ The entries, while regulatirnr relative precedence with each other of the persons 
entered therein, do not give them any precedence over membeis of tlie non-oflficial 
ooinmunity resident in Ind^a, who shall take their place according to usage." 

The actual entries in the Warrant are entirely of officials. One Honour- 
able Member cerlainly did suggest that various non-officials have found 
their way into the Warrant, but, Sir, I think they found their way in in 
virf^ue of their official position. It appears to me that the Pre^dent of a 
Municipal Coi-poration is really occupying position in a way which I under- 
stand the Members of the Legislature would not claim to be. I think 
many Members of the liegislature rather emphasise their non-official posi- 
tion. Well, Sir, that at any rate is what the Warrant is intended to do. 
It is intended to be a list of officials and it regulates the pcisition of 
officials inter se and it definitely says it gives them no precedence over 
members of the non-official community who shall take their place accord- 
ing to usage. Well, Sir, I admit that in the old days, the Members of the 
Central Legislature, before the Beforms, did occupy a place in this Warrant. 
Beference haa already been made to the interesting historical explanation 
of that fact It was undoubtedly a relic of the time when the Members 
of the Viceroy's Legislative Council were regarded as persons added to the 
Executive Council when it met for legislative purposes. (Several Honour- 
able Members protested.) I did not quite understand what the Honour^ 
able Members said. Are they attempting to deny that statement? 
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The HonotoabIiB 8ib ABTHUB FEOOM : I was never an official Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy's Legislative Council, Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : I said, Sir, that it was an interest- 
ing historical survivdl. I did not say that any Member here present was 
ati official but that in the old days originally that Council was regarded as 
an addition to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the Members of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council were described as Ordinary Members and 
the others were described as Additional Members. I thinl:, Sir, I am right 
in that contention 

The Honourable Sir ABTHUE FEOOM • That is quite correct. 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. hAiG : Of course, we have gone a long 
way since then. But it was on that account that originally Members of 
the Central Legislature found a place in the Warrant of Precedence. In 
1922, when the Warrant was revised, that appeared to be an anomaly and 
a decision was taken after careful consideration that the Warrant should be 
confined to what it was really intended for, namely officials, and that so 
far as non-officials were concerned their precedence should be left to be 
determined by usage, with a certain amount of guidance Well, Sir, that 
is the position at the present time. This proposal was considered by the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the privileges and status of Members 
of the Council of State and it appears to me personally that the conclu- 
sion of that Committee, of which I see the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom 
w’as a Member (The Honourable Sir Arthur Froom “T have already said 
so.") was a wise conclusion. It says* 

** The majority of the Committee were of opinion that they should not make any 
recoimmendation as to the assignment of a place in the Warrant to Members of the 
Council of State as they understand that the Warrant is designed to regulate the 
precedence of officials among themselves ^ 

That is the point I have been trying to make They go on to say * 

** They think, however that the attention of the Government should be drawn to 
the necessity of taking steps to secure that Members of the Council of State should 
have a recognised position at public functions of the nature referred to above ” 

Well, Sir, that is the object which the Government have been anxious to 
secure. If in any case the object of Government has been defeated, if in 
practice the Members of this Council have not been assigned at various 
functions a reasonable place, I think the Government would be very glad 
to look into the matter and make further inquiries. I would go further. 
Though T cannot pretend that I am convinced by the arguments which have 
been advanced this afternoon, the Government are perfectly prepared to 
reconsider the whole position in the light of the discussion which has taken 
place here. I cannot commit the Government as to any decision they 
may come to after such re-examination of the position, but I hope that my 
Hononre|)le friend will rest content with this assurance and will not feel it 
necessary to press his Eesolution. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala BAM SAEAN DAS • Sir, I thank 
my gallant fpiend the Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
for his drawing the attention of the House to the fact that there were 
nlflces of precedence for Members of the Council of the Secretary of State 
for India some of^ whom were non-officials. Sir, places of courtesy have 
been given in the latest Warrant of Precedence, brought up to the 28rd 
June, 3924, is now before me, and besides the Members of the Council 
of the Secretary of State* it includes Peers *ftnigbts of the Garter, Privy 
Councillors, Meinbers of ttio Council of the Secretary of State for • 
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The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: These are not in the Warrant-, 

The Honourable 8m MANECKJl BYEAMJI DADABHOY : They 
come by courtesy. 

The 'Honourable Rai Bahadur LALA RAM SARAN DAS : I will 
quote, Sir They were included when the Royal Warrant was amended 
on the 26th February, 1923- 1 hope my Honourable friend will put me 

ri^ht if I am wrong. I have given him the official reference- 

The Honourable Mr. H- G- HAIG: If the Honourable Member will 
look at the warrant he will see that this is a note to the Warrant, and it 
Isays : 

“ The following may be given, by courtesy, precedence.” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: With this 
it is also stated that Peers, Knights of the Garter, Privy Councillors, 
Members of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, come imme- 
diately after Members of the Governor General’s Executive Council, 
Article 9. So, my Honourable friend Mr. Haig is, I think, incorrect in say- 
ing that they have not been giv(‘n a place in the Warrant of Precedence. 
The Warrant of Precedence has specified that they are given the 9th 
place in the order of precedence And so are the Baronets of England, 
Knights Grand (Jross of the Bath, Knights Grand Commander of the Star 
of India, Knights Grand Cross of Si. Michael and St Georpic who come 
immediately after the Commissioner in Sind, Article 15- So, there are 
a number of other non-officials who are either Knights or who are Knights 
Bach(‘lors or Knights (^ommanders of various Orders who are given a 
specified position in the Warrant of Precedence, though as a matter of 
courti'sy. They form part of the Warrant of Precedence which has been 
published by the Government of India by their Notification No- 558-T-22- 
Public, dated the ^rd June 1924, and signed by His Majesty’s Command 
by the Right Hon’ble Sir Edwin S- Montagu. I think, Sir, that this 
explanation will convince the Honourable the Home Secretary^ that 
althougfh they are given positions of courtesy, their usage and courtesy 
position is distinctly specified. My friend the Honourable Sir Arthur 
Froom was not quite positive whether the last Council of State during its 
lif(‘ enjoyed the position which was enjoyed by the late Imperial Council. 
Sir, as far as the Government records show, they enjoyed the position till 
the 17th August 1922 So, for over a year and a half they were given 
the same position as their ancestors enjoved- (Laughter.) (An Honour- 
able Member: “Predecessors.”) I am sorry — I meant “predecessors”. 

Well, Sir, the Honourable the Home Secretary has dravm my atten- 
tion to paragraph 1 of the Warrant of Precedence under discussion now- 
In that connection I want to say. Sir, that the usage provision contained 
in that paragraph is not always followed. I can give instances to the 
Honourable the Home Secretary in which I can prove that the so-called 
usage has not always been observed for the Members of the Legislature- 
I m\self was not given a place which I w^as entitled to as a Member of 
the Legislatui'e during many official functions in the Punjab and so was the 
case with many others. In case the Home Secretary wants further in- 
formation, I can furnish him wdth dates and further details. Only the 
other day, Sir, although I had not the pleasure and privilege of attending 
a recent Investiture ceremony at the Viceregal Lodge here, some of 
those who attended it told me that even some of the most prominent 
Members of this House were given back seats at that official function, and 
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even big dignitaries like the Honourable the Maharajadhiraja of Dar- 
bhanga, a H-C.l-E-, was aJso given a back seat- It 1 am wron,g' 1 wish 
the Home Secretary to correct me- This shows how his paragraph 1 is 
translated into practice. The Home Secretary’s remark that the Order of 
Ena-edence is solely meant for the Order of Precedence of officials alone 
is wrong. May I ask him, Sir, if that was the object of the Government, 
why places for other persons whom I have already named were added 
to the Warrant? Hie Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities are generally 
non-officials. They do not compare with the position of the Presidents 
of Corporations which the Honourable the Home Secretary has just men- 
tioned. They too do not draw any emoluments or any salary and yet 
tlitir names were added in the Warrant of Precedence. On the other 
hand, a number of names have been added which shows that the Order 
of Precedence is^not solely meant for officials. This was the misunder- 
standing under which iht‘ Privileges Committee did not prominently make 
this recommendation as they imdersiood that the Order of Precedence was 
meant solely lor officials In case they had known that it was primanLy 
for officials I think their recommendation would have been different. The 
Honourable the Home Secretary has pointed out that our predecessors 
•enjoyed the privilege because tluy were Additional ]\1 embers of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Government concerned- i\la\ 1 ask the Honourable 
the Home Secretary why and how in provinces where there were Lt‘gi8- 
lative Councils and where there wuas no Executive Council, a specific posi- 
tion or rank had been given to the members of Legislatures in the Wairrant 
of Precedence? His argiunent thus does not hold good. In the Punjab, 
in particular, Sir, wo have positions allotted to different Darbaris, some 
of whom — I should say most of them — enjoy that position on a hereditary 
basis- These people who have been enjoying that position for over 50 
years in the Punjab also feel that the MembtTS of the Legislature, who 
had a distinctly high position amongst them in the old days, have been 
altogether kicked out now. This question has been sufficiently debated 
upon and 1 n*quesi the House to keep up the dignity and position of this 
House by accepting this Eesolution. 

The Honourable Mr- H- G- HAIG. I do not propose to detain the 
House long with reference to the numerous points raised b;^ mv Honour 
able friend in his concluding remarks. I only wish to make e few points 
clear, particularly one point in which perhaps T made the Lustako of 
interrupting my Honourable friend instead of waiting to exp I 'in, when 
my turn came, exactly what I meant- T am sorry that I put lum to the 
inconvenience of reeftipg, a lot of information which had been really with- 
in my knowledge and did not exactly meet the point T was trying to make. 
My point was really a small one and it is .simpl> this, that the bfwiy of 
the warrant is intended only for officials and that certain notes are added 
to that Warrant to show that certain non-officials may by courtesy be 
given rank conTsponding to the rank of an official in the Warrant - . • 

The [Honour \ble Rai Bahadur Lai.a RAM SARAN DAS: Are Vice- 
Chancellors paid officials? 

The Honourable Mr- H- G. HAIG: I take it that they are for this 
purpose- All the passages that my Honourable friend read out were 
from the notes to the Warrant and do not affect my argument. I am 
not quite sure, and I should have been gjlfid to have my Honourable 
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friend’s statement on it, whether he proposes that the Members ot the 
CounciJ of State dEhould be ineiudod in the body of the WaiTant or that 
a courtesy place should be assigned to them in the notes- 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur J^ala EA^i SAEAN T)AS: 1 want their 
place in the Warrant of Precedence. 

The Honourable Mr. H- (b HAl(i : In the Warrant itself? Then 
that point is eleari^ {An Honourable Member. “As before-”) 

Honour VBLE Rai Bmi\dur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS: Yes, as 

before- 

The Honourable Mr. H- G. HAIG : With regard to my historical 
statement which seems to have evoked some doubt I assure my Honour- 
able friend that it was not intended as an argument; it was intended to 
be, and 1 believe is, a statement of fact- It may be that there was no 
very good argument for applying that f)artieular analogy to circumstances 
which arose aftcTwnrds, but in origin that w^as how this procedure started- 
As I have alread} said, the Government are fullv prepari'd to examine the 
whole question furtlier, particularly in view of the feeling which seems 
to have found considerable exjiression in the House this afternoon. Gov- 
ernment hnve no wish whatever that Honourable Members should feel 
themselves in any way slighted and they do not feed prepared to vote 
against the Eesolution about which th(' House entertains strong views. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The original question was : 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to take such 
steps as may be necessary to secure the assignment of a suitable place in 
the Warrant of Precedence to Members of this Council, of the Legislative 
Assembly, and of Provincial Legislative Councils 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“ To omit the words ‘ of the Legislative Assemidy and of Provincial Legislative 
Councils.” 

The question' that 1 have to put is that those words be omitted. 

The motion was adopted - 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT* The question, then, is that the 
Eesolution, as amended, be adopted. 

The motion was adopit'd- • 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Will the Honourable the Leader 
of the House assist ino io decide what date I should fix for the next meeting 
of the Council? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUEIAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (Tjeader of the House) : Sir, we shall have no further 
business to place before the Council until the other (Tiambcr reaches a 
decision on an important Bill now pending before it. I am not in a posi- 
tion to forecast with any confidence the date on which the debate on the 
Bill in question will be concluded in another place. But the House will 
realise that with a view to the avoidance of delay in the conclusion of 
the business of the Session it is urgently necessary that, in the event of 
the Assembly passing the Bill, there should be a meeting of the Council 
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for the laying of the Bill on the day following the ^ssing thereof by 
the Assembly. On the other hand, 1 should be reluctant to impose on 
Honourable Members of this Council the inconvenience of attending a 
meeting which would be wholly infructuous if there were no Bill to be 
laid. 1 suggest therefore for your consideration that you might perhaps 
see tit to adjomi^ the Council to a da} and hour to be antfeqi^ced here- 
after and to fix the da} of the next meeting by circular oM soon as develop- 
ments elsewhere enable you to decide what the date should be. 

The Honourable Kai B vhadur Lala KAM S AllAN DAS : Most of 
the non-officials ar(‘ business men who cannot afford to wait here indefi- 
nitely, and if the Honourable the Leader of the House kindly gives us 
at least two days' notice, we shall then all be able to attend. 

The Honourable Sir AliTHUB FliOOM : I did not quite catch what 
my Honourable friend, Jjala liam Saran Das, said, but if I may be allowed 
to say so, 1 think that the proposal of the Honourable the Leader of the 
House is the best one that he can put under the most distressing circum- 
stances in which we are stopping here in Delhi. At the same time I 
think the urgenc} of laying the Bill when it is ])Hssed on the lelile of this 
House is ver} great and I am not quite sure whether circulars, at suggested 
b\ the Honourable the lieader of the House, will altogether meet the 
case. A circular will be necessarv , but it could be augmented by a special 
call on the telephone wires, if it is necessary io meet to-morrow morning 
or afternocui. In any case a number of Members are in their Houses 
during tbe day, and a sufficient number could bt‘ got at to fomi a quorum 
to go on with the business as soon as w^e can. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: May J ask the Leader of the 
House w^hether he has got recent information from another place which 
might enable him to say whether the imjiortant Bill to which he referred 
is likely to be disposed of there to-day? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I quite realise the difficulty that 
has been mentioned by the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran 
Das At^ the same time I think he will realise that if in this particular 
case I wait till I am informed tt;at there is a Bill ready to be laid and 
then I give Honourable Members 2 or 3 days’ notice there is likely to be 
very considerable delay before Honourable Members will finally be able 
4^0 tbeir homes and attend to their duties. I think, therefore, that 

I hav||i|fco agree with the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom that the suggestion 
whiclMihe Honourable the Leader of the House has made to me is really 
the only feasible way of disposing of the matter. I shall see that as ample 
notice as possible is given to Honourable Members, but it is essential I 
think t||at the Council should meet, if possible, on the day following the 
passin^f the Bill so that it may be laid at once, and as soon as the Bill 
is laid I shall be prepared to receive the views of the House as to how 
soon it should be taken tip for consideration here. The House is aw^are 
that under the Standing Orders the ordinary period is three days’ notice. 
Council will, therefore, now adjourn to a date and hour to be notified to 
them hereafter. 

The Council then adjourned to a date an^hour to be notified hereafter. 
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Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

' % 

BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECEETAIIY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with rule 25 of the 
Indian Logtelative Kales I lay on the table copies of a Bill further to 
amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 
1923, for certain purposes, and to la^ upon the Governor General in Council 
certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold 
or sterling, which Bill was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its 
meeting held on the 22nd March, 1927. 

The Honouradle the PKESIDENT : Assuming that the Honourable 
Member who will be in charge of the Bill in this House is giving notice 
immediately of his intention to move that ’the Bill be taken into considera- 
tion, I shall be glad of the views of Honourable Members as to when the 
House would like to proceed with the* consideration of the Bill. I would 
remind them that Indian Legislative Kule 27 lays down that the motion 
for consideration shall be put down 3 days after notice has been given 
unless the President otherwise directs. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJl DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-official) . Sir, I request that the rules of business be 
suspended and that we proceed with the discussion of the Currency Bill 
to-morrow. I believe the discussion is likely to tajee more than a day, 

* owing to certain amendments which I understand will be presented in the 
course of to-day to the Bill ; and especially as we believe that the Finance 
Bill will come to this House on Saturday, it will necessitate the holding 
over of the Session till next week unless we proceed with this Bill. I 
understand that my Honourable colleagues are practically unanimous on 
the subject, and I think it will be conducive to the interests of both the 
Honourable Members of this House and Government if we proceed im- 
mediately with the discussirn of the Bill. ^ 

The Honourable SETH GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces : General) : 
Op heludf of the Congress Party, Sir, I express our entire agreement with 
my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, and I think^ 

House should take this Bill into consideration to-morrow. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HaJIIB^^LAH 
(Education, Health and Lands Member) : So far as the Government are 
concerned, I welcome the suggestion, and T may say that we are prepared 
to proceed with the Bill to-morrow. 

The Honourable IjALa SUKHBIK SINHA (United Provinces l^rthem: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I would also support the motion that it may 
be taken into consideration to-morrow. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: that the House it 

unanimous in the matter. At the same there is one mp<^tpr thn* ] 

should mention, and that is the question of amendments to the Bill to which 
the Honourably Sir Moneokfi Dadabhoy has referred. Ordinarily two day a 

( 671 ) ^ 
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notice of<j*amendmenfc is required. In the circumstances of course it will 
be impossible to insist on two days' notice. At the same time it is only 
fair to the Honourable Member who will be in charge of the Bill that he 
should have as much notice ns possible, and I hope, therefore, that those 
Honourable Members who y^roposo to give notice of amendments will, if 
they can possibiy'^do so, let the Honourable the Finance Secrq4||ry have 
their amendments by 3 o'clock this aftcm»n. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAIH (Burma General): Sir, 
I belle^e it will facrlitatc' matters for some Members who have i^^t returned 
if the discussion takes place the day after to-morrow instead o^p^-morrow. 

The Honourable the PPESIDENT: It would have been a little more 
suitable if the Honourable Member had made that remark before I pro- 
nounced my opinion that the House seemed to be unanimous in desiring 
to take the Bill up' to-morrow. I hope the Honourable Member does not 
press his suggestion 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DE 8 IKA CHAEl : T have only just come 
in and thought the question was open. That is why I wanted to make it 
clear that it would be better to have it the day after to-morrow. 


MOTION FOE THE ELECTION OF A PANEL FOE THE STANDING 
ADVTSOEY COMMITTEE TO BE ATTACHED TO THE DEPAET- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
(Education, Health and Lands Member): Sir, I move: — 

That this Council do proceed to elect, in the manner prescribed in the rules 
published in the Home Department Notification No. F.-49, dated the 22nd August 
1922, as amended by the Hpme Department Notification No. D.-794-C., dated the 30th 
January 1924, a panel consisting of 6 members from which the members of the Standing 
Advisory Committee to adMse on subjects, other than emigration, dealt with in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, will be nominated.’’ 

Sir, it was only the other day that on a Eesolution moved by my 
Hfonoiirable friend Mr. Eamadas Pantulu this House discussed the question 
as to the best method for the purpose of constituting Advisory Committees 
in future, and it was then the verdict of this House that the present 
procedure should continue. My Eesolution, therefore. Sir, follows the 
decision of^the^ouse. Honourable Members will remember that some 
time ago they ^ctod panels to the Advisory Committees which function 
in the variov^e Departments under the control of the Government of Indki^ 
aad 4^6 such panel which they elected on that occasion related to emigra- 
tion ft^ij^dians overseas, which is under the control of the Department 
Health and Lands. The motion that I have now made 
nrtments other than emigration and Indiana overseas. Con- 
sid®lihg, Shr, that the Department in question deals with activities relating , 
to called nation-building departments, the necessity and uttlity 

a general Advisory Committee to this Department will be 

^yious. ” 

The .motion was adopted, 

,The Uonourable Titti’, RESIDENT: With reference to the motion 
juat adopted by the Hodae Mninations will be received by the Seoretatr 
hp till the hour of noon to-nsdrrow. ^ 

The Council th^i adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday the 
24th March, 1927. ' 
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The Council niet in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
ilileven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


^ QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

* % 

Government Servants and Membership of the Anglo-Indian and 
Kiiropean Association'^. 

208. The Honourable SBIJUT LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE : Is it 
a fact that Anglo-Indian and European Government servants are allowed 
to become members of the Anglo-Indian Association and the European 
Association ? 

The Honourable Mr H. G HAIG : The orders regarding the Anglo- 
Indian Association are that so long as it continues to devote itself mainly 
to the moral and material progress of the Anglo-Indian community, a Gov- 
ernment servant tma\ be a member provided he takes no part in any move- 
ment of a political nature. 

With regard to the European Association, the Government of India 
decided in 1921 that the obiects of the Association were of a political nature 
and that they could not allow Government servants to become members 
of it They had no objection, however, to Government servants joining a 
purely non-political branch of the Association provided that that branch was 
sepurately organised with entirely distinct finances. 

t 

Government Servants and Membership of the Indian National' 

CONORE'*'^. 

209. The Honourable SBIJUT EOKENATH MUKHEBJEE: (o) la 
it a fact that Government servants are not allowed to become membera 
of the Indian National Congress? 

(6) If not, why not? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether the ]|pdian 
National Congress has been classed as a political association? If so, why? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: (a) and (b). Yes. The ipaiter 
is governed by rule 23 of the Government Servants Conduct Buies. A 
copy of these rules is in the Library of this House. 

(c) The Indian National Congress has been treated as a political body 
because its objects are avowedly political. 

Treatment of the Indian National Congress as a Political 

Association. 

210. The Hoeoto«$t,e SBTJUT LOKENATH MtWk^'R.TEE ; (o) Ts it 
a fact that the Indian National Congress has been dehlared by Government 
to be a political assopiation? 
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(6) Ha^e X^overnment excluded the Anglo-Indian and the EuTopean 
Associations from the list of political associations? If so, why? 

(c) Have tlie Government any fixed definition of political association ?“ 
If so, will they lay a copy of it on the table? If not, why not? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government have got a list of politicar associa- 

tions? If so, will Government lay a copy of it on the table? If not, 
why nofet? > 

The Honourable Mr H. G. HAIG: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable 
Member is referred to the answers which I have just given to his questions. 
Nos. 208 and 209. ‘ » 

(d) The answer to the first part of the question is^ in tMfe" negative. 
The second part does not arise. 


CUllRENCY BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Bir^ 
I Lef? to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, 
and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay 
-upon the Governor General in Council certain obligations in regard to the 
purchase of gold and the sale of gold or sterling, as passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

I wish to thank you. Sir, for suggesting to the House yesterday that 
early notice of amendments be given to me and I wish to thank the 
Honourable Members concerned for the gratitude and courtesy tvith which 
they accepted that request 

Sir, I propose to make only a brief statement at this stage because the 
purposes of this Bill have been widely discussed and also because the Hoiuse 
is particularly fortunate in having available the special experience df my 
Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy who was a signatory of the 
Report of the Currency Commission. At the outset I would point out 
that the Bill now before the House differs slightly from that originally 
introduced in another place. In clause 2, the date has been changed * 
September has been put in place of July and the words “other than a 
Sub-Treasury” have been added. These are merely amendments to- 
rn eet administrative difficulties. In clause 4 the minimum amount of 
fold which may be tendered to the Currency Authority is 40 tolas instead 
of 1,085 as before, and in clause 5 optional sale of gold by Government 
is provided for, and in place of gold exchange, delivery of sterling in 
laondon has been substituted. These amendments made in another place 
dh not' affecl the main principles of the Bill. The Bill seeks to stabilise 
excitetige at Is. 6d. and to give statutory authority for the first time to 
Government to ma’ntain exchange within the gold points. I would 
fifiecially emphasise the transitional and temporary character, of the Bill 
which will be operative only during the period between the time it passes 
into law and the time when the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Act 
comes into operation. Thereafter, the future of Indian currency will be- 
regulated by the latter Act. ,, 

The inain questiculB ate whether the time has come to stabiliae the 
exchange value of the nipee and at what ratio or ^rather > at what gold 
value the rupee shall be stabilised. 
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As regards the first point, the Currency Commission after very care- 
ful examination of all the relevant factors and of the progress made in 
other couiitries towards stabilisation of prices on a gold basis came to 
the conclusion that the time was ripe in India also. That position has 
nf>t been opposed with any force, and controversy has been mainly; 
c'lrected to tb^ ratio and not to the principle of stabilisation. "In fact 
stabilisation is what everybody wants in the best interests of the trade and 
coir^mero^ of ’ tfie country to secure freedom at last from that depressing 
uncertainty which has hampered business for the last 10 years and which 
ha.s made e;p 5 bange the sport and plaything of speculators. If any further 
proof was needed, it would be found in the great sense of relief with which 
every money market in India received the news of the acceptance of the 
Is. fid. ratio in another place. 

The Bill provides for stabilisation at the rate of Is. fid. gold which is 
now in force and has bepn in force since May 1925 after having been close to 
ihe lower gold point for five montlis previously. That is, undoubtedly, a 
long enougli period for the conditions precedent to stabilisation to be 
established, aud when once the desirability of stabilisation is accepted, it 
becomes a contradiction in terms to claim that stabilisation is immediately 
j)ossible at any other rate. If I might speak in parables I would say 
that no man who w'isbed to bring to equilibrium a slowly moving pendu- 
lum, would set about it by giving the ])enduluin a severe swing in another 
direction. Tlie opponents of the Bill maintained that tlie rate of Is. 4d. 
should 1)0 adopted, bul it is hardly conceivable that, wdien the country has 
attained to comparative stabilitv over so long a period and after much 
difliculty and tribulation, it should suddenly be called u})on to go through 
tlie painful and uncertain processes of readjustment to another ratio. In 
the opinion of tlie Currency Commission. afTer very careful deliberation, it 
was established that internal prices had adjusted themselves in a prepon- 
derant degree to the ratio of Is. fid. and further investigation shows that 
cn the present index numbers that adjustment is well nigh complete. One 
thing however is certain. Prices are not in any way in adjustment with a 
Is, 4d. ratio which has not been in force save for a few months since 1917. 

The House will doubtless hear at length the reasons why the ratio of 
Is. 4d. has received so much support and I do not propose to say more at 
this moment than that the Is. 4d. ratio is no more permanently to the 
■advantage of the agriculturist or any other class than the ratio proposed 
in this Bill, and that the contention that the Is. 4d. ratio is the natural 
rate because it was in force for so many years in different conditions before 
th'^ War while the Is. fid. ratio is a thing unnatural and monstitjiJ^s be- 
cause ib in the result of Government manipulation has no foundation. 
The former rate was equally the result of control which is necessary in all 
currency systems in the world. 

The advantages of the de facto ratio are tha,t it secures stability and 
certainty without further dislocation or trouble: that it has enabled Goven^- 
ment to remit taxation (including tbe provincial contributions) already to 
extent of 10 crores of rupees and if the original Btfdget programme is 
dually afibwed to stand, it will render possible the complete extinction of 
5*45 crores praxlp^ia! cohtributions to the enduring benefit of the nation- 
liuTding "wa the^t^royinoes.* It will then be possible to consider the 

questiiin pf rsfdigjtion of taxation. It means further that the higb 

i^tandard of credit which, India has reached will be retained unimpaired. 
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On the contrary, a sudden reversion to 1«. 4d. can only bring in its train- 
untold tribulation and difficulty. It must mean a definite set-bac|^to trade 
and commerce. It must mean a reduction ot 11 per cent, in the real wages 
of every workman and every individual who has a fixed wage followed by 
industrial unrest and great discontent amongst all wage-earning classes. 
It must mean the unbalancing of the Budget of every GovenMlient in India 
and the increase of taxation on all sides. In the case of the fi^ntW Budget 
I have elsewhere shown how on a very modest and consen^tivo iWsis the 
reduction to a Is. 4d. ratio means a loss of over 5J crores, and if this 
loss were imposed it must mean the indefinite postponement of the 
reduction of provincial contributions and all the vast benefits to India that 
will accrue therefrom, while the resultant deficit must probably be made 
up by additional taxation. If the recent reduction of the salt tax stands, 
a ratio of Is. 4d. means a deficit of about 5 crores in 1927-28 and a much 
higher deficit in future years. The effect of such a catastrophe on the 
credit of India and her powers of borrowing would be appahing. 

I therefore ask the House to look upon one picture of abiding prosperity 
and on the other picture of gloom and disaster for a long time to come and 
then to support a Bill which means a very great advance in Indian Currency 
reforms and opens the way for the further udv<ince which is contemplated 
in the Beservo Bank Bill. 

Before I CiOse, I should like to explain the purpose of clause 2 and 
clause 3 of the Bill relating to the demonetisation of the sovereign. The 
sovereign is at present nominally legal tender at 28 , but it has not been in 
effective circulation since 1920 Government propose to demonetise the 
sovereign as it would obviously be undesirable to monetise it on the new 
latio and then demonetise it later if a gold hull ion standard is finally 
rgreed upon, but Ih s does not in anv wav f>rejudice tlic question whe- 
ther the fuhire currency system of India should contain the gold sovereign 
or gold mohur. All these considerations will come up for fuller discus- 
sion when the gold standard and Beserve Bank Bill is before the Select 
Committee and later on in the Legislature. Beceipi at bullion value is 
provided for and as for many years sovereigns have only had a value as a 
store of money there is little change in the present posifion. Sir, I inove. 

The HoNorKABLE Sm MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces' 
Nominated Non-official): Sir, as one of the signatories of the Beport of 
the Jloyal Currency Commission, I rise at this early stage to justify the 
majority findings of that Commission. So much has been said and 
written on the subject of currency since our Beport was published, » so much 
misapprehension on the subject has prevailed, economic ideas 61. a souncf 
character have been to such an extent distorted, unpleasant things have 
been said and attacks have been made against my Honourable colleagues, 
my colleagues on the Currency Commission, who gave their best to the 
country and who have served according to their lights in Connection wiWh 
the very important subject. Hitherto I have abstained from taking arty 
part in this great controversy, because I thought that a man cannot play 
the r61e both of an advocate and a judge. TJie Government had appointed 
a Koval Commission to report on the best j^toetary policy suitg^le to this 
country. We examined a large number of wipesses, we ransacked a large 
number of documents and after most invei^f^ 

nearlv nine months we came to certain d#^8, w>eit' tti^^decisiona 
were announced. T thought it mv dutv^ SvSfiir anV 
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thing on the subjocH. imd allow the public to express their 

Eeport. Sir. in speaking to-day in this Council, I am nbt addressing toe 

Members of this (jouncil alone but the wider public, 

>i)ounden duty to justify our findings and to remove a large vo 
apprehension which exists in the country on the subject. 

bir, this Bill which has been brought before this Council marks thd 
trai^tional stage of our currency recommendation. In our Beport we 
stropgly recommended that the Government of India should adopt tha 
* entity scheme of the Keserve Bank which we have formulated. We knew' 
there were many difficulties in the way of the Government of India and 
the entire scheme which we suggested could not be put into operation 
within a very short time. We therefore expressly recommended that the 
Government of India should impose on the Currency Authority certain 
obligations that we had indicated in our Beport and that we had asked 
the Government at an early stage of the case to undertake an interim 
legislation. This legislation to-day before this House forms part of that 
interim icgislation and is a piecursor to the whole system of the reform of 
the currency polic'y ot the Government of India which is to follow. The 
provisions of this Bill are of a simple character, only clauses of im- 
portance, great importance, are clauses 2 and 3 Clause 2 makes an im- 

portant change. Under the Indian Coinage Act, 1923, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act of 1923, the sovereign and the half-sovereign are legal 
tender at the rate ot Bs. 10 for every sovereign. This clause proposes to 
take away the legal tender character of the sovereign and the half- 
sovereign in consonance with the recommendations of the Majority Beport 
of the Curreney Commission to which, I am glad to say, the author of 
the Minority Beport had also subscribed. Wc were of opinion that the 
circulation of gold coins wall imperil the security of our scheme which w^’e 
suggested, and wo therefore recommended the demonetisation of sovereigns. 
This clause aims now, during the interim stage till the Beserve Bank Bill 
is passed, to demoiu'tise these sovereigns. In this connection I must state 
that iluTc is a large volume of public opposition not only in the Legislative 
Assembly but in the entire country. That opposition has been founded oh 
ignorance and merely on sentimental considerations and has not in view 


the purpose of establishing on a firm footing the currency policy of this ^ 
country. It might be thought by Honourable Members that the Currency 
Commission took a ven retrograde step in not recommending at this fetage 
the circulation of gold coins, and weni even so far as to make a very 
retrograde suggestion by recommending not only that gold mohurs be 
removed from circulation, but that sovereigns and half sovereigns should 
also be demonetized. In this connection I must make certain observations. 
Our Honourable friend Mr. Brayno has rightly pointed out that when the 
Bill relating lo the Gold Beserve Bank comes up for consideration, it will 
be open to Honourable Members to take this matter ful^v into considera- 
tion. But in order to remove certain obscurities and to enable Honourable 
Members to know that the recommendations which we have made are of 
a right character, it is necessary for me, briefly, to speak on the question 
of gold currency. Sir, we had a large volume of evidence recorded before 
us. A good many divergent views were laid before the Commission. In 

3 ‘der to improve the monetary policy of this country we came to the oon- 
usion that three courses were open to us. The first was to perfect the 
stepHJR ©Wsnange Ataodkrd. The second conclusion to which we came was 
migW «np^ gold exchange standard, and the third was that 
m * iiold Wandard proper with or without gold currency,. 
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After a careful examination of the subject, we came to the conclusion that 

the best interests of India, a gold bullion standard was the right standard 
to adopt, and we therefore made the recommendation to the GovernmeiSft 
of India that they should immediately, by a Statute, impose on the 
Currency Authority, whether that Currency Authority be the Government 
of India or the lieserve Bank of India, an obligation to buy and sell# with 
reference to a fixed gold parity. . . * 

The Honoukablk Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces: General): 
A point of order, Sjr. Iliere are ameryiments regarding gold currency 
and the ratio. The Honourable Sir Maneckji -Dadabhoy can m»ake his 
remarks on gold currency and the ratio when these amendments come up 
for discussion. I would request you, Sir, at this stage to allow «a general 
discussion only? 

The Honourable the I^PESIDENT: The Honourable Member is quite 
right in so f«ar as he suggests that the Standing Orders lay down that 
at this stage the principles of the Bill only should be discussed, but I 
have been listening very carefully to the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy and, so far 1 have heard at present, he has not transgressed 
the Standing Order that lays down that the details of the Bill may be 
discussed only in so tar us they are necessary to explain the principle 
1 have not heard Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy go beyond that. J hope, 
however and I will take this opportunity to say so, that Honourable 
Members will not go into great detail either on questions of gold coinage 
or the ra4o at this stage of the debate. They will have ample opportunity 
to do so when the amendments are moved to the clauses of the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, I entirel> agree 
in what you have stated, and, if 1 am now dilating on tliis point, it is 
because claus (3 2 of this Bill recognises the necessity for the demonetiza- 
tion of sovereigns, and therefore it is necessary to explain in some detail, 
though I will endeavour to be as brief as possible, the object and aim 
with which we made that rooomn:M5nd^!ion. Now, as I said, we imposed 
^this obligation of buying and filing gold n6t for the purpose of support- 
ing foreign exchange's only, but ^Iso for all internal purposes, and it was 
. necossary in order to preserve the compensatory mechanism of exchanges 
"that we should do <avay withy the circulation of gold coins. We found ii 
impossible to keep the gold coins in circulation fari^passu with the intro- 
*'duction of the gold bullion standard, because it would defeat our enMre 
scheme and render it impracticable I shall speak on the details of this 
clause la'er on nnd will point out that the passing of this law will not 
cause any hardship when the amendment of my Honourable friend Seth 
Govind Das comes up for discussion. As I have pointed out, the demond^ 
tiaation of sovereigns will help the Government of India to carrv out out* 
» entire scheme. 

As regards clause B of this Bill, the recommendation of the Currency 
Commission as regards the Is. 6d. ratio is sought to be put into operation, 
llndor the Indian Pnner Currency Act of 192B the rupee is valued at 
n-BOOlB grams of gold, which figure corresponds to a 2 ehiflmgs rate rf 
exchange. This clause seeks to alter that figure to S*475l2 grains of golS 
pirT rupee, corresponding to an exchange rate of 1«. fid. This clauAC 
settles arnew ratio for the rupee. There has been M lot of controversy Itt 
the cofihtry over the' ratio to be adopted. Tift question k v^llch fMh 
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would be the more suitable one to adopt. It is necessary &I|io fdr me 
here bnefly to trace the history of the ratio wh'sn we were appointed and 
at the time we sat to write our Eeport. 1 quite admit that in Indilt, 
wherever we went, a large volume of public evidence which was recorded 
before us recommended a Is. 4d. ratio. We had therefore to consider 
which ratio ought to be recommended. We found that we had a de jurt 
ratio on the Stiatute-book ot 2 shillings. We found at the time we 
recorded our evidence and at the time we wrote our Report that th6 
Is. 6d. ratio had been at that level in relation to gdld since June ]92f5 
and in relation to sterling since October 1924. We were also asked t6 
adopt the Is. 4d. ratio which had not stood at that level for at least a 
period of 10 years with the exception of a brief interval of two or three 
months in 1924. And another proposal was made to us, that as ih^ 
question wias of a conflicting character the Commission would be well- 
advised if they did not stabilise the ratio at any rate for the present but 
waited for the course of natural events to follow. The last recommenda- 
tion was dismissed by ns summarily as ‘absolutely against the interest of 
the country We found on examination that stabilisation was immediately 
imperative. Whatever ihe raMo we might adopt we were bound t6 
stabilise the rupee' We f )uld not allow large commercial interests in the 
country 1o remain in a fluctuating and wavering condition from year tc 
year Wo could not allow the inoperative ratio of 2 shillincys which stood 
"On the Statute-book and which Government) itself had practically abandon- 
ed and had newer put into operation to remain on the Sta'^iite-book for 
ail) lengih of time Therefore the choice restinrr wi^h us was between 
6d and U id , and we had to make up our minds whether *he Is. Pd. 
ratio was a sound ratio to adop^ or whether the Is 4d ratio was th^ 
poper ratio to adopt I shall speak in detail on this subject 
when the amendment to th’s clause comes up for discussion I only 
point out at this stage that we found that adjustments had 
taken place to the Is 6d. ratio and that that was the proper rat’o to 
adopt We found that it was impossible for the Commission to re^’om- 
nu'ud the Is 4d ratio after a period of 10 vears during which It had 
ceased to exist We adopted this Is. 6d, ratio mainly on the strerg^h 
of four important considerations. The first the express need of the 
masses and the poor middle class of India tor stable conditions and aa 
those stable conditions had been secured by la. 6d. we found it absolutely 
imperative to stick to that ratio and not again to dislocate the equi- 
fibrium which had been achieved. Our second object and motive was 
for cheap Commodities and for prevenh’ng prices from rising. We camC 
lo the definite -conclusion that the adoption ot the Is. 4d. ratio wo^’ld 
mean an increase in the prices of foodstuffs, an immediate increase with 
the result that the poor masses who live, as is often said in this House, 
im onp meal la day would have their expenditure run up immediately. 
We foimd 'that the prices of foodgrains would go up. We also found 
that the level of wages would decrease by the adoption of this ratio j 
and we were therefore bound, in the interests of a large body of agri- 
^enlturists and the masses on whose prosneritv India must deoeod, to 
Wtopt this ratio. A ;j6[i*eat deal of mis^mderslanding exists on this subject 
und tyhen this claPte comes uu for d’s^ussinp T go in derail ’nto 
this matter. I aip precluded bv emr from d^nffort on the 

hi- thi$ stage. As*"! hoisted o^^t, the third reacon for which we adopted, 
jEhe 1.^. 6d. i^tio was to avoid the inditPet reduction in wages pf 
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Cultural and industrial labour. We also adopted this ratio for maintain- 
ing^ cheap freights and railway faros because wo thought the 1«. 6d. ratio 
would enable us to fight for a reduction of railway fares which this 
Council has been asking for some time, and also for enabling the country 
to have easy methods of transport and at cheaper cost. We finally, 
adopted this ratio because the price level had more or less adjusted 
itself to the ratio and a return to a lower ratio would entail innumerable 
hardships. These were the principal points which influenced us in 
considering the subject. We a'lso came to the conclusion that if we 
adopted the 1«. 4d. ratio we would upset immediately and instantaneously 
the present machinery of the Government of India, and that there would 
be a heavy loss to the country and the Government would have to go 
in for a larger measure of taxation. We felt, and we worked out the 
figures roughly which have been stated in our Report, that if we adopted 
the Is, 4d. ratio there would be a deficit to the extent of 6 crores in tho 
Budget of the Government of India, and it wias impossible to meet that 
deficit in any other way than by additional taxation. I have always 
vhstened with great interest to the fight put up in this House for the 
reduction of taxation. I have always listened with great interest to the 
attacks made by my Honourable friends over there on the Government 
for having put on 50 crores of additional taxation during tho last 5 years. 
Would we have been justified, I ask this Council, in the face of this 
perpetual fight kept up by this Council and the Assembly for tho reduc- 
tion of general taxation and for giving relief in tho matter of taxation — 
would we have been justified in the adoption of Is. 4d. 7 It would have 
been open to Government immediately to come and impose additional 
tax/ation. What that would have meant to the country I ask Honour- 
able Members to consider — ^what that would have meant' — in the present 
period when prices are down, when trade is not in a good condition, when 
industries are suffering, when agriculturists are in want, to have gone in 
for a large measure of additional taxation. Would it have been in the 
interests of this country? 

Sir, when the amendments are put I shall go into the details of my 
argument and satisfy this House tha4) the Currency Commission of the 
Majority Report were perfectly justified in adopting this ratio. Even our 
friend of the Minority Eeport did not differ materially on this point from 
us. Hi^ dispute with us was on one single point only th^ughout all our 
discussions on the subject, and as he has said in his Minority Report, 
that he did not agree with us that prices had adjusted themselves in 
any preponderating degree to Is. fid. That was tbf pnly point ^if differ* 
ence. It must be borne in mind that we we0 * ^nfronted ono 
serious difficulty. If the prices had not adjusted themselves tf a 
ratio, even assuming that for the sake of argnment,,|!ad we any evidenoe 
before us that they had adjusted themselves to a 4d, ratio? ^.^And as I 
have pointed out to vou already, for a period ten years the ratio has 

never remained at that level of Is, 4d. except for a very very small 
period. My friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakii^da8» Stated even the other 
dav in the Assembly when he argued for the establishment of a Is. 4(1. 
ratio that it was in the interests of the country. How, I fail to see. 

* I have pointed oilt, we have no evidence* to-day ; and even 

jfebohgh this debase has taken place for or six days in that Hous^, 
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and I have very closely watched thfit debate, I have oot heard g| one 
Biagle argumenc, and 1 challenge even iny Honourable colleagues here 
to-Uay to give me one single laci showing that, it the ratio had no>t ^adjust- 
ed itself to Is. Od., it had adjusted itself to Is. 4d. That evidence is not 
forthcoming and will never be torthcoming. It does not exist. The 
facts and figures before us belie that argument; and therefore we 
had no option but to adopt this Is. 6d. ratio. (The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lola Ram Satan Das: “At a big sacrifice.’*) No, for the 
benefit of the country. The sacrifice exists in the imagination of people 
w*ho do not understand the history and the present conditions of the 
monetary situation in this country. Sir, my answer in this connection 
is a simple one. Why did the author of the Minority Report bring for- 
ward his Bills in 1924 for the establishment of a Is. 4d. ratio? In his 
speech the other day only, he stated that it would take 7, 8 or 10 years 
for adjustmeyits to take place. !Pe was wisely silent in hiS Minority 
Report and did not fix any period, but with regard to what he said the 
other day, if this long period is required according to him for the adjust- 
ment of the ratio, why on earth did he bring forward his Bill in 1924^ 
when the ratio at Is. 4d. gold had only remained for not more than two 
or three months? I say you can have all sorts of spurious arguments 
urged, but you cannot deny the ‘logic of facts and figures. The matter 
rests on incontrovertible facts and figures, and you cannot question those 
facts and figures. Sir, we were asked, “why should we not go to the 
pre-war ratio?” 

The Honourable the l^RESIDENT: The Honourable Member is get- 
ting rather near the border line, I think. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Very well, Sir, I will 
reserve my remarks. Sir, at this stage I feel that I cannot conclude my 
observations without saying a few words regarding myself and regarding 
my esteein(3d colleagues who were attacked in the ofher House for the 
majority recommendations which we made on the Currency Commission. 
Sir, I have been 20 years in the Council, and have seen much of public 
life. My back is broad enough to stand any amount of criticism, and I 
do not resent it personally. But I do think it my duty to protest on 
this occasion when we were told all sorts of things by irresponsible politi- 
ciaps in the other House and when the honour of one of my esteemed 
colleagues. Sir Henry Strakosch, was attacked. A statement was 
in th^it fiouse by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that he had muddled the currency 
pf South Africa, and that the Government had put him on this Com- 
DaiBSioxt to muddle the currency poliev of India. I can quite understand' 
iftesponsiible politicians making that statement, bub I do feel great sorrow 
»nd p^in one of our esteemed colleagxies. Sir Pursbotamdas Thakur- 
daHji in wl|q,8e presence this attack was made on one of my esteemed’ 
cpjlcagues, sat quietly and did not repudiate it. Sir Pursho'tamdas 
Thakurdas was verv lavish in his encomiums on' two of mv colleagues, the 
Mghi Honourable Hilton Young and Sir Henry S^rako<?ch in the course 
of our debates, and yet to mv mind it was a verv significant circum- 
stance he had no*-< the gallantrv' to protest against such a wanton 
attack when he Imew that Sir Henry Strakosch was not in India and was 
being stabbed behind his back. The maiori^y members of the Cdmitrission 
l^ve been charged also with having made up their minds long^ 
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tlieir appointment, on the question of the ratio 1 take this publio 
opportunity, Sir, to repudiate that infamous charge. We have been, also 
told in the course of speeches, and that argument has been used by no 
less a personage than Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, that the ratio which 
we recommended land which the Government have adopted was a broad 
day-light loot on this country The implication, is that we have conspired 
with the Government of India in making a broad day-light loot on India. 

^ 1 repudiate that charge from my seat in this House. We never made 
up our mind in advance If anybody had at all made up his mind, as 
palpably apparent from the facts and the circumstances, it was the 
4tithor of the Minority Report Sir, we all knew, and every Member of 
this Council knows, what action the author of the Minority Report took 
in 1924^ in bringing forward two Bills on the question of the ratio before 
»the Other House, hqw he effectively persisted, how ho heckltd Sir Basil 
^^filackett with numberless questions on that point which are recorded in 
•the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly ; and if any person had made 
t up nis mind, it was not we, the ^signatories of the Majority Report; if 
ahybody had at all a bias or pr ‘dilection, it was the author of the Minority 
Report. .And, Sir, I do not blame Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas at all 
eticking to his guns If he entertained honest views on the subject, 
he was entitled to hold them I blame the GoverntPeni for having placed 
a gentleman on the Commission who had such definite views on the 
subject. It was not fair to the Commission, it was not fair to the public, 
it wias not fair to Government, and it was not fair to Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas himself Sir, I will not take up the time of the Council at 
any great length at this stage, ns I shall shortly have another opportunity 
of ^ipeaking. Meanwhile I ask this Council that they should trust us 
s|l^d Ifcct on our recommendations; they may trust us for five years or so 
and see what will be the effect of our recommendations. Carry out our 
entire scheme, have the Reserve Bank of India and place the currency 
of the country in the charge of this Reserve Bank and you will have no 
cause for regret. And what have we done? For the last twenty yearf 
the Indian National Congress has been (asking for taking away all financial 
control from the Government of India /and the Secretary of State; they 
have been fighting year in and year out on this subject. We have givejl 
lull effect to the recommendations of the Indian National Congress 
having deprived the Secretary of State of all his financial powders. VfiB 
have done jlu^ We have placed the scheme which India has been 
fighting for the last tven\v years on a sound basis (Hear, hoar), yet 
for a mere secondary matter of importance like the ratio, which will 
edjust itself after a little while and which will give no more trouble all 
the important n’eommendations of the Commission have been brusheiS 
aside have been necfiec^ed, both by the public and the Members of the 
other House and idteniion has been concentrated on a smaller point, t 
have not the slightest doubt that if our scheme is given a trial, we shaft 
see India on the path of progress and prosperity and it will place 
in the ranks of first clas^ financial nations of the world. (Applause.^ ^ 

The Honourable Sf/iii GOVIND DAS ; Sir, I bad no inte»t!6ti ol 
peaking on this Bill at this stage but for the speech of my EtpnourahJo 
TOcnd Sir ^taneekji Dadabboy. Sir I eotertain the grea'^est res^^ect anft 
l|||nrd fof him, especially because in my chiHhooA, I have had the honp^ 
\l®lavmg in his lap in the lifetime of my grandfather, Raja Gokul Da%, 
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but, Sir, at the same time I cannot put up with the remark® which Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy has made here against Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Thk Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : 1 have made none. 

. The Honourable Seth OOVIND DAS: Let me point out, Sir, that if 
there was any member on the Hilton Young Commission who enjoyed the 
public conhdeiico m this country it was Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and 
this country will ever remain grateful to my Honourable friend in the other 
placu‘ for the consummate ability for the public spirit and for the sacrifice, 
which he has displayed in discharging his duties in the matter. Sit 

Maneckji Dadabhoy has said that it was the ignorance of the people thftt 

^uld allow all this agitation. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY. Ignorance of the 
subject. 

The Honourable Setu GOVIND DAS: Ignorance of the subject. liLei 
it be like that if you please. Let me point out that it i» 
his iterance of the subject that has led him to favour the 

D. 6a. ratio I propose to prove this'*’ when I move my amendment, 

as to which ratio is for tho benefit of the country. Then, Sir, be 
also said that it was due to sentiment that we were advocating 16 
It may be true, Sir, that we are sentimental but then, Sir, we ere sentL 
mental in the interests of our country. There is no doubt, Sir, that we 
aie sentimental regarding the prosperity of this country. But, Sir, the 
sentiments of my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, if he has any, 
arc for foreigners. He further said, Sir, that the decisions arrived at by 
the Royal i immission were the result of the examination of witnesses. 
Let me point out, Sir, that if the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion had been based on evidence of witnesses examined they would hav0 
been quite different from what they are. He went further and said that 
Indian witnesses were no doubt in favour of Is. 4d. but other Witnesses, 
perhaps he meant foreign witnesses, were in favour of Is. 6d. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I never said anything 
of the sort. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : I at least thought he said so. 

If he has not said anything of the sort, then I will only say that if the 
Soyal Commission had, as I have just said, based its recommendationi 
on the evidence of witnesses, the recommendations wcfixld have been 
entirely different. 

With regard to his remarks about gold currency and the ratio, I will not 
say anything at this stage and I will deal with them when I move my 
amendment regarding gold currency. Regarding the consideration of the Bill 
I will only say one word, and it is this that I am not supporting the con- 
sideration of the Bill on the grounds on which Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy ia 
IWipporting it. My grounds are entirely different and they will be stated 
t by me when I move my amendments. 

ttia'J&oNOURABLB CoLONEL Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-official): Sir, I want to explain my attitude generally 
Wards this Bill. The whole querstion, Sir, hinges on the ratio, it may"b§^ 
Is. 4d., Is. 6d, or Bs. 15 or Bs. 13 to the pound, which all means ? 
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aame thing. Sir, this House knowrf that for more than two decades I have 
been connected with the Councils, and whenever any question of zemizi' 
dars has come up, I have always been a great supporter of that class. 
Hut, Sir, the zemindars are divided into two different categories, namely, 
those who are wealthy and exporters. They have got the franchise and 
send their elected representative here; on the other side are poor people 
who have got no franchise at all and who are generally termed the masses, 
and as regards their numbers, there is no comparison with those w’ho have 
got the franchise. As to the advocacy of the former, as they have sent 
their own elected representative, I do not like to step into his shoes, nor 
like to pose to be their representative. All I can do is to speak on my 
own behalf. From my own point of view, I do know that I will be a 
'great loser, but^ then I have to see. Sir, whether I should be selfish or I 
should rise and be chivalrous to represent the cause of the masses. I said 
the other day in this House, that, when we are nominated, it is our business 
Blwtiys to espouse the cause of those who have got no representative. As 
to these poor people, some might say that they are so poor that they 
CjSnnot buy anything foreign. a certain extent this may be true, but 
i*ne thing is known to all, that if there is a poor man he has not got any- 
thing to export. The question tlfen remains whether he partakes in 
taingg that are imported. He may require these every day, but during 
the marriage ceremonies, in which unfortuntely these poor men spend as 
much money as they have collected all their lives and even borrow and 
remain indebted, for the rest of their lives they require imported cloth, etc. 
and sometimes the poor men often buy other goods such as lanterns or 
other necessities of life. So on the one side they are not ex- 
porting and not getting any benefit, while on the other side they 
Ic buy imported articles Thus all these masses naiiirallv Mould be 
irftiffering with the Is. 4d. ratio and it is out of these poor masses that 
the largest numbers of the Army, to which I have the honour to belong, arc 
recruited. So in that way there is an obligation on me to espouse the 
cause of the poor and support the ratio of Is. 6d. Now. Sir, apart from 
the wealthy people there are other classes also, the middle class or the 
people in the cities who have got no lands. These people also use imported 
goods, while on the other hand they have got nothing to export. Then 
in a fourth category we may include all the servants both of individuals 
and of the Government who have got no other means of income except 
4heir salaries. They also would gain by this ratio. So I think out of the 
four classes T ?iave mentioned, three are bound to gain in this way, t e., 
the middle classes and the very poor and the servants. There is another 
way of looking at this question. Of our countrymen appointed to this 
Commission, the majority were on the side of this ratio, and though the 
House elsewhere can at times make blunders, as they have done in the 
oflse of salt at times when they are in a good mood, they do quite useful 
things, and by a majority they have passed this Bill with the Is. fid. ratio 
.iyhich has now come to us We, Sir have got a saying from the Prophei 
that anv one who is my follower will not be on the sicle of the tnhjtority; v 
or in other words that the maiority of my followers will be on the 'right f 
bide. As there are Muhammadan Members in the other Hpuse, the 
inaioritv of those were on the side of this ratio. (An Honourable Member: 
'^*,Not all.*'l I do not sav all, T say the maiority. There is another way 
[ seeing the maiontv also. On one side there are rich men who will 
^ on the other side thousands and thodiaiaida of people who% will 
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ibenefit. In that way too the majority will be on that side, and as I 
too have to te on the side of the majority, I would tajte that particular 
side for the greater good of the greater number. I have spoken generally 
and as there may be another opportunity of speaking on the amendments, 

I reserve my remarks for that. 

The Honourable Maharajadhiraja Sir KAMESHWAKA SINGH of 
Darbhanga (Biliar and Orissa ; Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the vital problem 
of the fixation of one stable ratio has engaged the attention and serious 
thought of the country ever since the publication of the Currency 
Keport. The question was taken up in the Simla Session last year and had 
to be postponed till now as it was decided that a question involving such 
momentous issues should undergo one sifting examination that it deserves 
before being finally decided to be placed on the Statute-book of the country* 
The controversy has raged for six months or over, but I do not wish to 
waste the time of the Council by surveying the problem of the ratio as 
financial experts have thoroughly threshed out the question by examining 
-arguments both in favour and against the different ratios. It cannot, 
however, be gain-said that prices having generally adapted themselves to ' 
the Is. 6d. ratio that should have been adopted to be our standard. Let 
us hope that such conditions would prevail in future as would not call for 
a change in the ratio that is fixed now. li is not always in the best 
interests of the country to lightly tamper with its currency and let us hope 
it would not be tomper'ed with hereafter. 

There has been much discontent in many of the Indian commercial 
<>*ircles because of the fixation of the ratio at Is. 6d. instead of at Is. 4d. 

In order to pacify this public discontent I hope the Government, as soon 
as they can do so, will see their way to inaugurate once for all a gold 
standard for our coimtry. The scheme of introducing a gold currency in 
India has attracted the attention of all the countries for a considerable 
period, and 1 think it ought not to be long when it would be made an accom- 
plished fact. That done, there would be no necessity of manipulating 
the currency from time to time and India would be left to adjust itself, 
along with other nations of the world, to a genuine gold currency. 

Allow me. Sir, briefly to advert on some provisions of the budget 
•estimate for which the Honourable the Finance Member deserves con- 
gratulations. Besides the remission of certain duties the remission in 
provincial grants is an epoch-making event of which the Central Govern- 
ment can justly bo proud since the inauguration of the Eeforms. Although 
the remission is contemplated to be conditional on a surplus Budget every 
year, lot us hope that Sir Basil Blackett being at the helm of Indian 
Finance, there would be no deficit Budget and the provinces would per- 
manently enjoy the remission and having been relieved of this burden on 
their resources, they would hereafter embark on schemes contributed to 
imkwt *|!jrovincial interests in the different spheres of nation-building, 

V The Hoj!5«(ij(bable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : Non- 
Muhfi^piadi^4i): on the question of the ratio as to which one is in the 

intei^feets of India 1». 4d. or Is. fid, there should be little difference of opinion 
after* th^ very widespread agitation and expressions of opinion in the country 
ftp the last six months. As one connected with agriculture and with 
‘ ’^pitnerce and industry, T know from personal experience how all these 
, three have been depressed ever since the exchange ratio has ruled over 
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It. Ad. gold. Even the Lords of the Treasury said in 1879 that the higher 
ratio is temporarily of benefit to Government and permanently beneficial to 
Europeans, and that this benefit is obtained at the expense of the Indian 
tax-payer and the Indian agriculturist. In the genuine interests of India 
and the sons of the soil there should be little difference of opinion that 1«. 
4d. should be put on the Statute. Such prominent men as Mr. Dadabhai 
Ijlaoroji, Mr. Komesh Chunder Dutt and Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale have 
repeatedly said this t\^enty-five years back 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY.: That was all before 
the War. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I will deal 
with that later. Britishers who served on the Fowler Committee had also 
the frankness to say this unequivocally. The memorable minute of two 
members of the Fowler Committee, (Mr. Robert Campbell and Sir John 
Muir) bears this out and in my opinion it will be a pity if this House 
passes the 1*. fid. ratio. .But whatever the House may do. T cannot let 
this opportunity go of placing before the House my observations for their 
very grave consideration. 

Sir, in the debate in the other House on Tuesday last, the Finance Mem- 
ber W'as warned that he would have to borrow very soon in London to keep 
to the Is. fid. ratio because he has sacrificed the gold resources of India to 
the extent of £25J millions here in his efforts to maintain the Is. fid. ratio. 
The only gold resources of India now left are £40 millions in the Gold 
Standard Reserve, £22 millions in India and about £5 millions in the Paper 
Ourrency Reserve. Whether the Government of lindia will venture to 
remove the gold in India or not I cannot say. They may find it even 
difficult to touch the securities in the Gold Standard Reserve and as to the 
£5i millions in the Paper Currency Reserve, they will soon have to part 
with them in order to satisfy the requirements of tMh Secretary of State in 
the ctirrent year as he is being asked to run down his balance this month in 
order that the Legislature, who are in Session here, may receive no shock. 
It is therefore a policy of incurring debt even in England in order to pre- 
serve the prestige of Government. My Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy has said that the Currenev Commission’s personnel was respon- 
sible for bringing about this beneficial measure in the interests of India, and 
he has criticised the appointment of Sir Purshotamdas Thnkurdas to that 
Commission. 

1?HE Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : May I get up on a 
point of personal explanation, Sir? I think my Honourable friend here, 
Lala Ram Saran Das, as well as mv Honourable friend behind me, is 
imder a serious misapprehension on the subject. Now what I stated if 
my Honourable colleagues had followed me closely, was to this effect, that 
we, the majority members of the Commission, have been charged with 
having mado up our minds beforehand as regards the Is. fid. ratio. I 
pointed out — I made no aspersions afirninst my Honourable colleague Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas who was with me on the Commission and I 
should be the last person 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will Uie Honourable Member 
mako bis explanation as brief as possible. 
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The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : What I pointed out 
to the Council was that I made no charge .... 

' The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member has said 
that. Will the Honourable Member complete his explanation as quickly 
as possible? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : That therefore I had 
made no charge of any kind personally against him. It was only by way 
of explanation I said that he alrea4y having brought forward two Bills on 
the subject and having identified himself Witji one side before the Report 
was written, if it was anybody who made up his mind there was the un- 
avoidable suspicion against the author of the Minority report and not the 
majority of the Commission. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I hold my 
Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in the course of his excited mood 
did say those words. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I did not, Sir, and 1 
protest against it. The report of my speech will show that. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Very well, 
the House have ears oxien and they heard what he said. Sir Maneckji 
said very plainly that when Government knew his views and that when he 
was for Is. 4d., then why did Government appoint him on the Currency 
Commission? I think that remark is quite unwarranted. Sir Purshotamdas 
is a person whom India regards with honour and esteem, and to pass a 
remark of that sort on him is to be deplored. It is all right to say, and then 
to withdraw. Sir, I must myself say that the personnel of the Currency 
Commission was not very well received by the public in India. That fact 
even Sir Maneckji cannot deny; I quite agree with what the Honourable 
Seth Govind Das has said that one of the persons who commanded full 
public confidence and respect on the Currency Commission was Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has advanced argu- 
ments in favour of 1«. fid. and has said that the Is. fid. ratio has adjusted 
itself during the last two years. As far as we can see it in practice, that 
statement is incorrect. This ratio has been maintained at the sacrifice to 
the country of 25J millions sterling as I have already said, which shows 
that this artificial ratio has not been maintained without heavy loss to the 
country. I do not know howi Sir Maneckji has made tKo statement that 
the Is. fid. ratio has done good to India. It will not do any good •to our 
country. Sir, he has also said that in case the Is. fid. ratio had not ad- 
justed itself and in case the exchange went down to Is. 4d. wages would 
have gone up. Well, Sir, during the last two years there has been no 
appreciable change in the level of wages. My Honourable friend Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan has said that Kashtkars — ^he meant the agriculturist, tillers 
of the soil — would not gain by the Is. 4d. ratio. He said that these poor 
tillers of the soil do not export my stuff. My Honourable friend is labouring 
under some misunderstanding. Can I ask him, Sir, whether the poor tillers 
of the soil consume all the cotton they produce, do they consume all the 
jute they produce, and do they consume all the sugar they produce? Does 
he not as a big land owner in the Punjab realise that these kasbtkars have 
to sell their produce in order to meet even the Government revenues? Then, 
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Sir, he says that the only people who will gain by the Is. 6d, ratio will be 
the labourers, the middle class and domestic servants. He meant that this 
class of people will lose at Is. 4d. May I tell my Honoiarable friend that, 
as far as the Punjab is concerned, most of the labouring class comes from 
the agricultural classes. In the Punjab we have got small holdings and 
in families which consist of a great many members those member^ who are 
not wanted for agriculture go out and seek private or Government employ- 
ment. Therefore to say that private or public servants, labourers and 
middle classes will lose by the 1«. 4d. ratio is wrong. Sir, my Honourable 
friend Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan also pointed out that because this is a 
very useful measure it w’as passed in the oJher place by a majority. I may 
tell my Hojjourable friend that the majority of the elected Members in the 
other place voted against it, so the Bill has not emerged from the other 
House with the popular approval. Sir, we have received from various 
industries the complaint that in case the ratio is fixed at Is. 63. very many 
of the indigenous industries of India will go to the dogs. The other day, 
Sir, a representative of the Gold Thread Association of Benares called upon 
many Members of the Legislature and he also saw me and told me that as 
far as Benaares and other gold thread consuming centres were concerned, 
they employ 52,000 labourers and they produce more than 3 crores worth of 
gold thread goods. He also told me that one tola of gold thread provides 
a living for at least 12 persons, and he informed me, Sir, that the Is. 63. 
ratio would have a most disastrous effect on the Gold Thread industry and 
that it would throw a large majority of the skilled labourers out of 
employment. (The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was \mderstood 
to demur). I am talking of facts and I am placing before the House those 
facts which have been placed before us by the people who are actually in 
the trade; and if my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy wishes to 
pass any remarks they are purely sentimental. I may also state that the 
wealth of the Punjab’s agricultural population is mostly invested in their 
silver ornaments. The Honourable Malik Sahib has possibly forgotten that 
point when supporting the la. 63. ratio. Tn the Punjab, unlike the pro- 
vinces of Burma and Madras where the wealth of the masses is invested in 
jewels, it is im silver. In case we depreciate the value of silver, it will 
very heavily reduce the wealth of the Punjab masses. (An Honourable 
Member : "How can you say that?") From personal experience, Sir, it is 
said that|the ratio does not affect the small landholder. It does affect him, 
because even the small landholder puts his produce, if not all, certainly 
a part of it, on the market. Mav I, Sir, in this connection also inform my 
Honourable friend. Sir Umar Hayat Khan, That the tillers of the soil are 
concerned in growing raw materials which we export to the extent of 300 
crores a year, and as the raw materials ate also required for the indigenous 
industries and the feeding of the vast population of the country, the big 
zamindar does suffer, Sir, and I cannot understand why the Government 
should nut the big zamindar to a loss by a sudden stroke of this legislation. 
Even. Sir^ the big zamindar, in case he §ets' better prices for his produce, 
is always able to show some oonces’sions to his tenants, and in case his 
income is restricted or reduced by this wrong ratio he will not be able 
to give as much assistance to his tenants which he does now. The time 
will be fast approaching, Sir, in case this Is, 63. ratio is forced on the 
eoiintry, which I wish it may not, when stnall landholders will not h^^ 
ah\e even to pay their land revenue and this will result in unrest in the 
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country. I reserve my further remarks, Sir, an the amendments when 
they are moved. 

The Honourarlb Major JSawab MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN (North- 
West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) j Sir, there are two ques- 
tions that are involved in the present Bill, i.e., (1) the question of the ratio 
.and (2) the question of the introduction of a gold standard with gold currency 
in circulation. For some months' past the question of the ratio has created 
a good deal of discussion throughout the country. It has been debated in 
all the economic circles as to whether the exchange rate should be fixed 
at Is. 4d. or Is. 6d. per rupee. The Currency Commission recommended the 
adoption of the latter and it is in view of the convincing reasons of the said 
Commission in this behalf that the Government of India have considered it 
advisable to accept the recommendation, which they want to give effect 
to by means of the Bill before the House. On the other hand, a few of 
the millo'syners and capitalists, whose selfish interest are chiefly centred 
in the adoption of the Is. 4d. ratio, feel keenly averse to the measure pro- 
posed and have gone so far as to start a universal agitation against the ratio 
of Is. 6d. No doubt a few of these capitalists will have to suffer to some 
extent if the ratio is fixed at Is. 6d. but there can be no denying the fact 
that the advantage derived by the poor masses from the ratio of Is. 6d. 
will be much greater in comparison with the loss sustained by a few of the 
capitalists. To adopt the ratio oi Is. 4J., therefore, would be to benefit a 
small number of capitalists at the sacrifice of the needy and the most deserv'- 
ing majority of the population of this country. 

It is generally said by the supporters of the Is. 4d. ratio that if the ratio 
is fixed at Is. 6d., it will prove of great disadvantage to the agriculturists. 
This assumption is a mere creation of their own since no dissenting voice 
as to the adoption of Is. 6d. is raised by the agricultural classes. 

To me it seems that the adoption of the la. 6d. ratio will prove beneficial 
to the general public in Indifi — of course the same cannot be said of the 
capitalists and millowners. The natural result of fixing the exchange ratio 
at Is. 6d. will be the reduction in the prices of imported goods, which state 
of affairs is bound to prove advantageous to the general public as a wRole, 
whereas if the exchange is fixed at Is. 4d. its consequences would be that 
the prices of foreign goods would surely stand higher. All the more, the 
Is. 6d. ratio is the natural ratio under the present circumstances, for it has 
etood so for the last two years and Hi\y disturbance of it would greatly upset 
the trade of the colmtr}^ (The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala Siam Saran 
Das : Question.'’). ^ 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. Will the Honourable 
Member conclude his speech? 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : Honour- 
able Members might recollect that it is by fixing the e’xchange rate at Is. 
'6d. that there has been a surplus of about 3 crores 31 lakhs of rupees in 
the Budget for the year 1927-28. It is only to this fixing of the rate of 
exchange that the Government of India have been in a position to reduce 
the provincial contributions, which reduction in the provincial contributions' 
will enable the Local Governments to spend more on education, sanitation 
and other beneficent departments in their respective Provinces. In case it 
Is not acceded to by the Honourable Members, I am afraid it will be doing 
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away with the reductions granted in respect of the provincial contributions 
ih the present Budget and thus necessitate the levying of extra taxation, 
which no patriotic Indian will be prepared to welcome. With these re- 
marks, Sir, 1 beg to say that I shall support the la. M. ratio. 

The Honourable Sir ABTHUE FBOOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir I have listened with considerable interest and close attention 
to the debate on this Bill so far as it has gone, but I have not heard one 
Member yet oppose the motion that the Bill should be taken into consi- 
deration, and as 1 understood it, my Honourable friend Seth Govind Das 
in his short speech did not oppose the motion for consideration but re- 
served his ammunition in full perhaps for a somewhat later period. Nor 
did the Honourable Lala Bam Saran Das end up his speech by opposing 
ihe motion for •consideration ; I think I am correct in making that state- 
loent. Therefore I move that the question be now put. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indiair 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General 
in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold 
or sterling, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration." 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : I have considered the most con- 
venient form in which the Council should take the Bill into considera- 
tion, and I think it will be best to do as was done in another place, namely, 
to start with the ratio. In order to bring about a discussion on that 
point, it is only necessary to deal with the amendment No. 10 standing 
on the paper. 

The question then is : 

" That clause 4 do stand part of the Bill." 

The Honourable Seth Govind Das. v 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Sir, I rise to move my amend- 
ment, which reads thus : 

" That in clause 4 for the words * twenty-one rupees three annas and ten pies ’ 
the words twenty-three rupees fourteen annas and four pies * be substituted." 

Sir, HI moving this amendment, I want it to go on the record of this 
House that the recommendations of the Boyal Commission are not bind- 
ing on the people of this country. I go further and say. Sir, that they 
re'present the views of foreign capitalists and exploiters and their hench- 
men in this country. How can the Government expect representatives 
of the people to vote for the recommendations of the Commission, the 
personnel of which was appointed by deliberately disregarding public 
opinion in this country? Not only the report of the Commission, Sir, 
but the way in which the Commissioners examined the witnesses orally 
show to what extent the members of that Commission were prejudiced 
in favour of the foreign capitalist. 

I speak here, Sir, both as an agriculturist apd as a business man. 
My family. Sir, for generations has been tin daily touch with the tillers 
of the soil and I have personal experience of thousands of my farmers. 
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1 know, Sir, how the agriculturist works, how he toils and what is for 
his benefit and what is not. Being a business man, Sir, I have my 
fipger on the money market and I know what is the condition of the in- 
dustries at present in this country, whether they are flourishing, whether 
they are decaying and why they flourish and why they decay, and there- 
iore, Si|*, I may venture to say that I am speaking on this motion with 
some personal experience and with some authority. 

The Honourable the Finance Member said in the other House as well 
as in so many of his other speeches, that the ratio question is a dead 
horse. Well, Sir, when he said this, it might hiot have been a dead 
iorse, but to-day no doubt to some extent it is a dead horse, and in that 
way. Sir, I may point out that everything which comes in this House 
becomes a dead horse and therefore we need not be afraid of his view in 
this respect. 

Then, Sir, he further says that the ratio question is only a temporary 
one. My Honourable friend from the Government side, who moved this 
Bill, also said that it was merely a temporary thing. I may ask the 
Honourable Member, are not many other things in this world temporary? 
Are not wars temporary? Are not famines temporary? Arc not epide- 
rrics temporary? Because they are temporary, they do not cease to pro- 
duce most disastrous effects. 

Then, Sir, some of the Honourable Members of this House as well 
as of the other House think that the ratio question is not important at 
all if compared to the question of a gold standard with a gold currency, 
To me it seems that they are mistaken. When we go for a gold standard 
with a gold currency, we want a ratio, a suitable ratio, for us for convert- 
ing all our outstanding liabilities and obligations; and therefore. Sir, let 
them not think that the ratio question is not important if compared to 
the question of gold currency or gold standard. 

Now^ Sir, after these general remarks, if I go into the merits of the 
question what do I find? The wdiole edifice which is raised by the Royal 
Commission for the Is, 6d. ratio is based upon the ground that it is a 
rdc facto ratio and the prices are adjusted to It. If, Sir, this ground is 
removed, the whole edifice for Is, 6d. of the Royal Commission collapses 
like a house of cards. Both in the Press and on the floor of the other 
House it has been conclusively proved that the de facto ratio was brought 
about by so many unnatural means and the prices have not adjusted 
themselves to it. The Honourable the Finance Member did not give any 
suitable reply to these arguments. He went even further, Sir, and did 
r»ot even exercise his right of reply which he could have done at the close 
of the debate on the ratio question. The whole question, Sir, has been 
SO 'lyell threshed out that it has hardly left anything new for me to contri- 
bute to this debate, and therefore, Sir, I will only very briefly review the 
arguments on both sides, and I hope, Sir, that the Honourable Mr. 
Brayne will come forward and replv to my arguments at least in this 
wheye he must feel his position more sure than what the Honour- 
able the Finance MembeT felt in the other place. 

The argument regarding the de facto i»atio would have been co?feet if 
it had been created by natural forces and without any manipulation on 
the part oi the Government. In this matter I will not fifo so far hack as 
my Honougahle friend Pandit Malaviya went in the other place, apd I 
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will on'iy begin my review from September 1920, when the 28, gold rafiiO' 
was put on the Statute-book. This amounted, Sir, to the closing of mints, 
and, therefore, the automatic expansion of currency which was going on 
smce 1899 was stopped. From this day all the additions to the volume 
of currency were entirely and exclusively dependent on the will of the 
Government. When you put, Sir, 28. gold to the rupee, you make the 
value of the sovereign Es. 10. Now, Sir, no man in his senses will go to 
you and ask Bs. 10 for a sovereign which he can very well sell in the 
market for Rs. 16 or ftiore, and in the words of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce — '‘Bvery country requires additional currency year after year 
for its growing trade and population was stopped, Sir, by the 2-shil" 
Jmg ratio on the Statute. The misfortune did not end there. It went 
further. Side by side with this the systematic dt'flation of the volume 
of currency we/it on and we find that between January 1921 and Septem- 
ber 1924 deflation of nearly 60 crores of rupees was effected by the mani- 
pulation of the Government. Partly by^ stopping expansion and partly 
by deflation, Government within 3 or 4 years raised t]\e value of the rupee 
from Ih. to Is. 4(1. in gold or Is. 6d. in sterling in September 1984. Now, 
Sir, it cannot be said that this deflation was necessary on account of any 
previous unnatural inflation and this has been very well proved by Sir 
Dadiba Dalai in his very able minute of dissent as a Member of the 
Babington Smith Committee This shows. Sir, how the value of the 
rupee was increased, and these facts, Sir, are found even in the Report 
of the Royal Commission in Appendix No 98. It is therefore false on 
the part of the Government to say that no mani})ulation has occurred 
and that this ratio is natural. The foreign experts. Sir, who recommend- 
ed a higher ratio, did so on the assumption that it was brought on by 
natural means. The Right Honourable Montagu Norman, Governor of 
the Bank of England, made this clear in a reply trx a question of Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas who asked him : 

“ Does it matter in your opinion whether the present rate is stabilized by natural 
means or hy something which is artificial 

The reply was : 

“ If I was aware of the existence of an unnatural position which has resulted from 
(he adoption of this exceptional measure, that might change my views. 

So, SLt, it is clear that even the foreign experts who gave their evi- 
dence in favour of a higher ratio, gave it on the assumption that the de 
facto ratio was brought about by natural means. 

Now% Sir, coming to the question of the adjustment of prices, let me 
point out that the Commission based their contention on the index num- 
ber of prices. This is not reliable, Sir, and this fact has been proved times 
without number The reason is that the articles included in this index 
number are not the same in all the countries and when they vary in each 
country, it becomes a comparison of likes with unlikes, and' therefore it 
has no value, This has been accepted even bv the Commission and by 
the Honourable the Finance Member. Well, Sir, to reply upon a thing- 
w»hich you vUthrself call unreliable is at least so far as my knowledge goes, 
imheard of. You go on calling the index toumber of prices unreliable 
and still when you make vour recommer|4®^^^^^® ^^y ^he prices are- 
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fi(fj lifted and you think and consider them to be reliable, a vei^ strange 
thing, Sir, indeed. Then I will go further and say. tljat the adjustment 
has not taken place. When England reverted to the gold standard m 
1925 Professor Keypes said in an article: 


** Unlesb the appreciation of the pound sterlin 
an acceptance of 10 per cent, less by everybody a 
can <mly be exceedingly slow,** 


by 10 simultaneously resulted in. 
round, the process of adjustment 


He further says : 


“ Prices which figure in the export and import trade respond themselves quickly" 
to any fluctuations in exchange. The prices of other articles do not move so rapidly. 
The cost of living is slower to adjust itself; wages slower still. Rates of interest are 
slower and the public debts and other budgetary commitments refuse to move at all. 
And yet these are the prices in the true scientific, economic sense and unless they 
adjust themselves all round, the process of adjustment cannot be complete and the effects 
of non-adjustment will continue to be felt for many long years.” 


Now, Sir, taking the case of our country, ofin it be said that the prices 
are adjusted to Is. 6d. Has the cost of living come down hy 12 J per 
cejjt.? Has the rent of houses gone down by per cent.? Have debts, 
which amount to about 1,000 crores of pounds, gone down by 125 croiog?' 
Has interest gone down by 12^ per cent ? Have wages gone down by 12^ 
per cent,, and has tluj cost of public administration, civil and military, 
gone down from 70 crores? The answer, Sir, I am sure will be in tlie 
negative, then I do not understand how the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber says that the prices are adjusted to Is. 6ch 


Now, Sir, much is being said about the poor people from both sides. 
One side is advocating the* cause of the producer and tlie other side is 
advocating the cause of the wage-earners. Tt has been the policy of the 
(xovernment from the very beginning to divide and rule Now here they 
want to divide the producers and the wage-earners. Lei me point \out 
that this sort of thing cannot go on and let me point (Uit that here in 
India, when India is under a foreign rule, the interests of the producers 
end the wage-earners do not differ. At least as far as the foreigners are 
concerned, their interests are identical. May I ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member, do the Government think that, if no land is cultivated 
in this country, wage-earners will go on getting their wages? Do the 
Government think that if all the industrial institutions of tliis country are 
closed, still the wage-earners will go on getting their wages? Then how 
can thev consistently say that the Is, 6d. ratio is beneficial for wage- 
earners, and it is in their interests, in the interests of the poor ^age-earn- 
ers that they are advocating this Is. 6d. ratio? Now, Sir, what is the 
position of the agriculturists? They are losing, Sir, in two ways, by 
getting less for their produce, and by paying more for their debts, interest 
and land revenue. In the same way. Sir, the industrialists are suffering 
in two ways, firstly, by selling their produce at a less price and by spend- 
ing more on their production. It is said. Sir, that both these losses are 
compensated on account of the fall of prices of the articles that are con- 
sumed. Let me point out, Sir, that first of all there has not been toy 
real fall in the retail prices vidthin the last two years, and if there has 
been it has been onlv on imported articles which are used by the poor 
people to an extent of 7 ner cent. onlv. In the same wav. Sir, indus- 
trialiBts toe only saving on the imported stores and the fall of prices on 
theie stQrep is only fo the extent of 6 per cent. • . « 
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The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS EAMJI (Bombay: Non-Mu- 
hammadan) : What 'about cotton and the high priceb that will have to be 
paid? 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS: Cotton and the high prices? 
I do not appreciate the point. Can you say that the prices of cotton 
have gone down on account of the ratio? That question does not arise. 

The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS KAMJl ; If the rupee is de- 
preciated, the cotton prices will go up. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : All that will be compensated 
by the prices which the producer will get on his own produce and eo that 
question does not arise. 

The Honourable Sir ABTHUB FBOOM : What about transportation ? 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS: We sec how much these in- 
dustries, how much the poor people have to suffer on account of this high- 
er ratio. It is about 40 crores of rupees. This, Sir, has been proved to 
the hilt on the floor of the other House and in the Press. And, Sir, who 
is gaining at the expense of the poor people? {The Honourable Sir Arthur 
Froorn : *'The middleman.'’) No, no, the foreign middleman the 
foreign capitalist, the civil and military officers of Government who remit 
iiioney to foreign countries, and the Government themselves. Sir, it is 
a casu 0 ^ robbing the Indian Peter to pay the English Paul ! The 
Finance Member’s jubilation can very well be compared to Nero’s fiddl- 
ing while Eome was burning t 

Then, Sir, it is said that there will be a sudden rise of prices by 12^ 
per cent. Let me point out, Sir, that when there has not been any real 
fall in prices in retail, this rise of prices will not occur; if there is am 
rise in prices it will be on imported articles and articles which are export- 
ed. Now, Sir, on account of this rise in price on imported and exported 
articles the poor people of this country will not be gaining because, as I 
have just said, out of the total of imported articles only 7 per cent, is 
being used by the poor people and the gain will go into the pockets of 
the producers. 

Then they said that if the lower ratio was so beneficial, why should 
it not be reduced to 1 shilling or, as the Honourable the Finance Member 
said on the floor of this House at the time of the general discussion on 
the Bud^t, why should it not be reduced to one penny? Well, Sir, in 
reply* to this argumenl: I have only to say that we do not want to be un- 
just. We only want to have the ratio which was our ratio for 18 years. 
We do not want to be unfair to anybody. We want to be just, Sir, and 
therefore we do not want that reduction. 

Then another thing they said that if the ratio is brought down the 
debt of India will increase. Well, Sir, in this respect I will only read a 
qijotation from a memorandum which was issued by manv Honourable 
Members of the other House, and it will be seen that this is not a fact. 
In the memorandum it is said r 

It ifi contended by Oovornment thwt if we revert to Is. Ad. the burden ©f the 
slerUng debt of Tndiu will be increased bv 56 croree. The table attached to pera- 
q^raph 20 of the Finance Mepiber's speech refers to tnia. This is misleadiasr because 
the sterling debt haa*t« be |»aid in gold what^ifr the ratio, gdd representfag the 
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same amount of Indian goods and services. The number of rupee? required for 
purpose is not a relevant factor at all. On the other hand, we wish to poii^ 
at Is. 6d. the burden on the tax-payer of the rupee debt of the Gov^nment cw 
will be increased in terms of gold or goods and services. The total rupee dept on 
ist March 1927 is given at 523 crores. This in terms of gold at the pre-war ratio oi 
7*63 grains of gpld to tho rupee would be equal to 523 crorw multiplied by 7* 63 grains 
of gold or 393o*19 crores in grains of gold. If the rupee is stabilized at is. od. tojs 
debt would be equal to 523 crores multiplied by 8*47 grains of gold, that is, 4429* 81 
crores of grains of gold a difference of 491*62 crores of grains of gold or equivalent 
to 4*3 crores of sovereigns, this being the increase in the rupee debt of the Government 
of India in terms of gold. A corresponding annual increase in the binding iiitere^ 
in terms of gold has thus been imposed on the tax-payer and will continue at Is. 6a. 
until the loans are paid. These facts and figures furnish an irrefutable argum^t 
against the appreciation of the value of the rupee.’* 

In conclusion, his speech in the other place the Honourable the Finance 
Member said : 

“ Does the House want to reduce by 11 per cent, the real wages of all wage-earners, 
agricultural and industrial, of all clerks and shop hands in private employment, of 
portal employees, railway employees, reduce the value of every fixed income by 11 per 
cent ? That what the demand for 1«. 4d. means ; for the permanent benefit of 
nobody.” 

This poetry went on, Sir, and he said: 

” Does the Iloiee want to upset the equilibrium of every Budget in India, Central 
and Provincial, and to face the task of imposing additional taxation all round? That 
rs what the demand for 1«. 4d. means. For the permanent benefit of nobody.” 

His third rein ark was 

” Does the House want railway rates and fares to he raised all round at a moment 
when the railwcivs have launoliod on a policy of reduction? That is what che demand 
tor 1«. 4r/. means. For the permanent btmefit of nobody.” 

Fourthly, Sir ho puggesied : 

‘ Does the House want the complete remission of Uie provincial contribu'^ions to 
be postponed indefinitely? That is what the demand for ls\ 4d. means. i\/r ih 
permanent benefit of nobody,”' 

And finally, he jaid, Si * ' 

” Does the House want to postpone indefinitely the reform of the Indian currency 
system? That is what the demand for l.s. 4d. means. For the permanent benefit of 
nobody.” 

Well, Sir, I am much interested myself in poetry. I have written some 
poetry myself, and therefore, Sir, I want to give a reply to the Finance 
Member in the poetic style in which he spoke at the time of moving his 
Bill in the other place; and I say, Sir: Does this House want^to increase 
hy I2i per cent, the burden on the agriculturists of this couptryt in the 
matter of land revenue, which is already 36 crores per year? That is what 
fs meant by 1«. fid. ratio. For the permanent benefit of nobody, {The 
Honourable Sir Arthur Froom: ‘'How increase?’''). Does the House 
want to pay a bonus of 12^ per cent, to the Bloated salaries of the supmor 
Services which are already getting the most extravagauit salaries in the 
whole world? That is what is meant by Is. 6d. ratio. For the permanent 
benefit of JSobody. Does the House wish to create a terrible struggle for 
4he very egdetenoe df industries, leading to strikes, lockouts, creating 
wnemplDyinent and sweating of labour on a large scale? That is what 
is meant by the Is. ratio. For the permanent benefit of nobody. Dines 
the House wish to put an unearned increment of 12| per cent, into the 
pocket of every usurer, moneylender and renter and lessor and sknilarly 
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put the debtor, the tenant and the tiller of the soil to a loss of 12 J per'^ 
oent? That is what is meant by the la. 6d. ratio. For the pevuianeut' 
benefit of nobody. Does the House wish to create an unnecessarily 
heavy charge of 66 croTes of rupees on the rupee debt of this country?^ 
That is what is meant by the la. 6d. ratio. For the permanent benefit 
of nobody. And finally, does the House wish to allow this Government? 
to tamper with the currency of the country for budget purposes and allow* 
them to use currency as a lever for increasing taxation? That is what 
is meant by the Is. 6d. ratio. For the permanent benefit of nobody. 

Well, Sir, in conclusion, I will only appeal to the Honourable Members 
of this House to think over this matter most attentively . It is, Sir, a 
most momentous issue in the present state of the country Let them 
not think that it is a political issue ; let them take it to be a pure- 
ly ecpnomic issue. Let them think that the poor people of 
this country will suffer to the extent of 40 crores of rupees — the poor people 
who have not even sufficient money for their food and for their clothing. 
Lot every Honourable Member of this House think what action he is taking 
in this respect and let him think this with the fullest responsibility. Let 
the Honourable Members of this House once at least show to the popular 
Chamber that our friends there have committed a mistake. As this body. 
Sir, is meant for revising the deliberations and the decisions of the popular 
Chamber, let this House once at least in its life show that it is really doing 
this in the right way and that in the interest of India, in the interest of 
the poor people of India With these words, Sir, I move my amendment. 

The Honourable Eao Sahib 1)r. U. EAMA EAU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) * Sir, the ratio war which has been raging with so much 
fury and bitterness for more than a yejir, is well nigh over now, and 18d. 
has come out triumphant from the field. The poor old 16d. has sought 
refuge in this House, beaten and vanquished. Unfortunately, there are 
onlv a few of its adherents left here and they are powerless to help it. 
So. Is. Ad. is doomed for ever and is only awaiting the inevitable hour. 

I am trying now to give it the last dying dose, to see if it can be brought 
back to life. (Laughter.) There is an old proverb. Sir, which says “Fail 
not to administer medicine to a dying patient to the very last, for, per- 
chance. a sudden change for better may come“. (Laughter). With this 
hope, Sir, though it may be, I am hoping against hope, I support thia 
amendment to-day. 

The 16^. ratio has long held the sceptre and has enriched the people 
of India by bringing the balance of world trade, entirely in her favour, 
for nearly two decades. Then came the World War to disturb the tran- 
quillity and equanimity of India and to hurl headlong down the 16d. ratio. 
After a series of claims and counter-claims, when 20d. and at one time 
even 28d. strove for supremacy, the Government of India, which is the 
final arbiter of the destinies of radios, recommended 2s. (igold) to be stabiliz- 
ed and enthroned. This was in the year 1920. But the attempt to main- 
tain the rate at 2b. gold was not successful. By January 1923, the tide 
had definitely tllirned; exchange recovered to Is. 43. sterling. This was. 
the proper time to stabilize it, to restore it to the throne it had lost ten* 
years ago. But, instead, the Government of India, subtle ratio^makers 
as they are and reputed to be by tradition and history, manipulated the 
ratio for nearly three years so that it might not exceed gold cat go 
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below ISd, though at one time in October 1924, much against their wish,, 
it showed a tendency to fall down to 16d. nearly. Thus, the 18d. ratio has 
become a de facto ratio and its stabilization was recommended by the 
majority of the Eoyal Commission on Currency, one solitary soul, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, alone dissenting and ^^upholding the claims of 
the 16d. ratio in the interest of India. This new ratio has since beenu 
formally blessed by the Government and sprinkled by the Legislative 
Assembly. We are asked to-day to say ‘‘Amen*' and sing the finishing 
chorus before the 18d. ratio is finally placed on the Statute-book. This in^ 
brief, Sir, is the history of the ratios. Sir, going through all the evidence 
and judging from the Government’s past foibles and follies and the iniqui- 
ties to which the people of India had been subjected as a result of the 
Government's suicidal exchange policy, I, a layman, am inclined to believe 
that the Is. 4d. ratio is best suited for a country whose main industry is 
agriculture and whose commerce mainly consists in the export of raw 
produce. It is said that the Is. 4d. ratio affects the interest of the con- 
sumer, the erAployees, wage-earners and labourers. These classes form 
after all a small portion of the population, about 21 per cent, or so. 
Moreover, every middle man who is a consumer, every empl6yoe, except 
European officials, whose stake and stay in this country are very little, 
every wage-earner and labourer is a land owner with small or large 
holdings and the first investment of his saving — his first provision for the 
future — is in land. His shrewdness, his frugality and his faith in the 
possession of land as the one and only stable asset ol a family which 
cannot be robbed or lost or depreciated by currency fluctuations and the like, 
induce him to adopt this course. So, in reality, the entire population of 
India will be hard hit by the 18d. ratio, being all of them agriculturists 
in the strictest sense of the word. The plea is put forward that by the 18d. 
ratio the producer will be benefited to a considerable extent by the cheap- 
ness of some of his imported necessaries, such as cloth, kerosine oil, 
matches, etc. But in a lean year the plight of the agriculturists will be 
deplorable. In India produce depends on rain. The four unusually good 
monsoons in succession have helped the Government to maintain the higher 
ratio. How this ratio would stand under famine conditions has yet to be 
tested : 

“ A higher exchange tends to encourage imports and to discourage export^. As 
the export trade of India exceeds her import trade, the country in the balance loses 
by a higher rate. Besides, the nascent industries of the country are likely to find the 
competition of the well-established foreign industries, keener, as the result of the 
new rate and the effect of the policy of discriminating protection will be considerably 
diminished. These results may be more or less temporary but they will none the- 
less be important. Something may, no doubt, be said on either side oi the ‘ question. 
But when one carefully weighs the pros and cons of the case one will perhiips arrive 
at the conclusion that the Is. 4d. ratio is more easily maintainaTile than the higher 
ratio and that it is likely to prove more beneficial to the people as a whole. 

This is the opinion of an Indian — the Minto Professor of Economics of the 
Calcutta University, Here is another unbiassed opinion of a European 
economist. Sir James Wilson, K.C.S.I., who was distinctly in favour of 
the Is. 4d. ratio in 1923 when the statutory change was 2«. : 

“ A further rise in the exchange value of the rupee would be favourable to Indian 
finances in so far as India has to pay external debts in gold or in sterling. It would 
also tend to cause a fall in prices measured in rupees in India, and wpuld therefore 
be favourable to all who receive salaries or wages fixed in rupees and to all creditors 
in India, whose credits are fixed in terms of rupees. On the other hand, it would be 
unfavourable to all producers of commodities in India and especially to tl^ great mass 
of the agricultural population who have produce, to- sell and to all deUors iu Ipdia^. 
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w^>se debts are fixed in rupees. On the whole it seems to me that the fairest and 
Mit practical solution the (question would be to abandon the attempt to raise the 
i^ue of the rupoe to anything libe 11 ‘3 grains of fioe jpold and to aim at the psermaneot 
vwi-establiehmapit of the pre-||ta,r rate of 7*5 grains qi fine gold — that is, one-fifteenth 
of a sovereign or 16d. per ru&ee measured in gold. I think that the Secretary of State 
should announce this to be his policy, and the Oovernment of India should pass an 
Act declaring that the sovereign shall again be legal tender for Rs. 15.” 

hx face of tliis disinterested statement from a higfi authority on finance, 
whom the Royal Commission had consulted, that the Commission should 
decie^re 1$. fid. as the proper ratio and the Government of India should 
acce^pt it as gospel, and begin to legislate on that basis, seems strange 
indeed. Bvidep^tly the whole thing has been pre-conceived, pre-arranged 
and the Royal Commission merely came here to dance to the tune of the 
'Ooviwrnmont of India and say dittp to their views. They considered the 
best interest, not of India but those of foreign importers and of European 
salaried officers, * The statement that was made by the^ currency com- 
mission that the prices had adjusted themselves to the new ratio is re- 
'butted by the Agent, Central Bank of India, Ltd., Burma. He says: 

They (the Currency Commission) recommenced stabilization at the de facto ratio 
of 1 j?. 6d. on the ground that Indian prices have adjusted themselves to the new ratio. 
Their arguments are unconvincing and subsequent events have amply shown that 
adjustment is yet to come ” 

Lastly , let me quote the honest opinion of a highly -placed official — the 
* Commissioner of Income-tax of the Government of the Punjab, — a purely 
agricultural Province, He said: 

** Its (the new ratio's) drawback is that in benefiting the consumer, importer and 
•creditors at the expense of the producer, exporter and debtor, it is likely to operate 
40 the disadvantage of the agricultural community ; that is to say, to the disadvantage 
of the majority of the country.” 

Thus it will be seen that the consensus of opinion is overwhelmingly in 
favour of the Is. 4d. ratio. The majority of unprejudiced Indian opinion 
and unbiassed European opinion favour the Ifid. ratio. I, for my part, 
'Sir, am opposed to any legislatiion which places the vast agricultural popu- 
lation of this country at a disadvantage. The new ratio is another 
form of tax on the agriculturist and an effective substitute for the provincial 
‘Contributions which have since been remitted. I am sure Honourable 
Members of this House, who have large agricultural holdings, will not accede 
io a measure of this kind, India's agricultural indebtedness is appalling, 
and it was^only the other day that this House adopted a Resolution asking 
the Government to establish Land Mortgage Banks to relieve the agrioul- 
tvnsts^’of their indebtedness. If this House should now approve of the 
new ratio, their indebtedness will only be augmented. Let us not snatch 
fi,way with one hand what yve have given with the other: 

Indian Currency must be controlled to suit India’s needs and interests compared 
to which outside credits and interests should aink into insignificance.” 

With these words, Sir, I support the amendment moved by my friend the 
H'vnourable Seth Gevind Has. 

Thb ■IffoNOtTBAnLE Saruar CHARANJIT SING9 (Punjab : 

Non-Official) : Sir, I rise to of^pose the cmiondmezit* 

The question of currency is of very greei^t importance to every c^iEen, 
%owever humble his position or remote bii Occupation. Next to Hhib 
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constitutional question the operations of the tinancial worid affect all 
classes in the countty and with the industrial awakening which is naaking 
itself felt day by day in India the value of the rupee is of vital concern* 
On this would depend whether each citizen ’s|f income is increased or 
decreased. 

In spite ot a cerLain amount of controversy the better opinion hi. 
India has repeatedly asked for the gold basis. The basis of gold is really 
the best and the safest basis in all the world. This ought to mean that 
any body has the right to go to the authorities who issue the rupees and’ 
notes which make up the currency and demand solid gold in return for 
those rupees or notes. This right, if absolutely unrestricted and free from 
any conditions as to the use to which gold is to be put should prove 
of great value. It would mean that each rupee would be accepted at 
the value which is now fixc'd, and thus the value of the rupee would be 
absolutely guaranteed by the right to exchange rupees for gold bullion. 
Some of the most important questions are at stake for the people o£ 

India on the decision that is taken in this matter. If the rupee is 

standardised at the rate which has been prevailing for nearly three years, 
and if the standardisation prevents considerable fluctuations, it should 
have a steadying effect on the speculators who have suffered so heavily 
in the past. Again every rupee which each citizen possesses would be 
worth 18 annas or 8*47512 in gold, whereas if it was fixed at Is. 4d. it 

would be worth 10 annas or 7-53344 in gold. This shows that at Is. 6d. 

we can buy -94108 grains more of gold for one rupee. But if the rupee 
goes down to Is. 4d. living all round will go up by 12'^ per cent. Though 
its boaring may general!} bo not appreciated, the fact remains that 
at Is. 4d. a person whose income is Es. 1,000 a month w'ould lose 
Ks. 1,500 ( ’'’^‘ry year. Eailwa} stores and other things that have to be 
imported from other countries w^ould go up in price, — railway fares would 
have to be increased — th(‘ price of foodstuffs will not remain unaffected. 
All this would mean a heavy loss to the public. Moreover, we know that 
the Government of India has to pay large sums in England as interest 
on capital invested in India, in wages, pensions and so on. With the 
rupee at Is. 6d. every pound sterling which will be paid in England would 
cost only Es. 13-5-4, but if the rupee is fixed at Is. 4d. each pound: 
sterling would cost India Es. 15. 

Taking the figures of next year, with the rupee at Is. 4d. the Home 
charges would mean 53,25,00,000 and at Is. 6d. 47,33,33,338-5-4. This 
shows that on Home chargee lalone we would be saving no less than < 
5,91,66,666-10-8. Moreover, we have to pay a debt of §69 Inillions 
sterling, including the railway debts At js. 4d, we shall be recfuired to 
pay Es. 5,53,50,00,000 in order to liquidate that debt, while at Is. 
we ghall have to pay only 4,92,00,00,000; in other words we shall have 
to pay Es. 61,50,00,000 more at the rate of Is. 4d, As regards the rupee 
loan, it has to be paid in rupees so the question of exchange does not 
arise. Surely no one can say that these are inconsiderable or negligible 
amounts. As regards agriculture I have heard it said that our exports 
will suffer. I confess I have not been convinced of the accunoey of this 
statement. During the last 3 years when the exchange has been practi- 
cally at Is, 6d. the exports did not go down; on the other hand the 
statistics show some increase. For instance export in 1913-14 was 249 
orores and in 1926-26 *385 crores, z.e., an increase of 136 crores. This shotvs 
that export does not depend on exchange but on supply and demand. 
Secondly, although every pound which we shaH get in return for <Mir 
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earports would be wortb Es. 13-5-4 it must not be forgotten th^t there 
will be a corresponding increase in the number of pounds which we sfiall 
draw from other oouutrips. At the same time, agriculturists will be 
•distinct gainers. The producers will get 12J per cent, more for the pro- 
duce sold by them. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SAEAN DAS: How? 

The Honourable Sardar CHARANJIT SINGH : Every rupee they will 
get will be worth 18 annas instead of 16 annas. That is how they will 
gain. Secondly, the Agricultural Commission is now sitting with the 
object of devising means for the improvement of Agriculture. It doee 
not require much anticipation to say that one way of improvement lies 
m the use of scientific methods for which you require machinery. At 
la, fid. you would be able to get all the necessary machinery at 1-10-8 
per pound cheaper. Would not this be a distinct gain? But if you have 
to pay 1-10-8 more would not agriculture be hard hit by it? To raise 
the cost of lagriculture by 12 J per cent, cannot certainly be considered 
an act of befriending the agriculturists who comprise no less than 80 per 
cent, of the population. In every country in the world the ambition 
of the people is to see that its currency does not get depreciated. Where 
it has got depreciated the phght of the country is most unenviable. Take 
for instance the case of France where the value of the franc has gone 
down, and the frantic efforts which her Statesmen have made to raise 
its value. In our country the value of the rupee went down in 1895. 
The result was that we had recurrent deficits in the Budget for several 
y.ears, scr.much so that in 1898 we were obliged to borrow 20 millions. 
I think I have made clear that if the rupee goes down in value the 
♦expenses of the Government would be largely increased — that India 
would be to the bad to the ex^tent of not one nor two but several crores 
of rupees every year. Now how is that deficit going to be made good? 

Is there any other way but to raise it by extra taxation? Now I ask 
in all seriousness : Is there anyone who is prepared to vote for fresh 
and increased taxation? I for one have no hesitation in saying that I 
am absolutely against fresh and increased taxation, and in sav- 
ing 'this I am sure I am voicing the feelings of a large number of my 
countrymen. India is already burdened with heavy taxation. Our aim 
and object should be to reduce and not to increase it. In their reduction 
lies the contentment of the people, an asset which no people and no 
'Qcvenimenl can afford to ignore. But if you raise your expenditure what 
iiope Will there remain of redaction Jin t<axation and of the remission of 
provincial contributions on which the future of our nation-building depart- 
ments depends? I therefore strongly support the Is. fid. ratio and 
'Oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment 
moved by the Honourable Seth Govind Das. 

Its object, I submit, is to fix the rate of exchange at Is. 4d., the old 
"rate which prevailed for a long time in this country before the War. 
Almost all the countries in the world have, or are trying to have, 
"the rate prevailing them before the War re-established and I do not 
^see why in the case of India it should be § otherwise. Specially so in 
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the case of India which is an agricultural country land is therefore likely 
4o lose heavily by this inflation of the rupee. Not only will sgnoxilture 
•Buffer, but the industries of India, which are now passing through a 
severe crisis, will also suffer from a keen competition with foreign countries. 
JSardly ever can any measure be introduced which thus simultaneously 
'iind seriously affect all the sources of wealth that a country oan produce. 
The Honourable the Finance Minister has himself acknowledged that this 
will be the result but he tries to minimise it by saying that the results 
will be temporary and that the trade of the oountr\ has been adjusted 
to the 1 8 M. ratio, and a reversal of the ratio would involve uncertainty 
and disorder in the trade land commerce of the country. I am not,^ Sir, 
an expert about this question, but I submit there is a great difference of 
opinion among the experts as to whether such adjustment has really 
taken place, and in the face of this dispute I do not think it advisable 
‘to take a step which is calculated, even though it may be temporary, to 
prejudice the agricultural and commercial interests of the country. No 
doubt the interests of labourers land wage- earners will be prejudiced to 
some extent, but hardly can any measure be adopted which is calculated 
to benefit all sections of Indian intei’est. The true test in such 'a matter 
should be whether the measure is calculated on the whole to benefit 
the majority of interests in the country. If any measure satisfies this 
test it is sure ultimately to result beneficially for the other interests also, 
because the interest of all classes depends upon the general interest of 
''the coxmtry^ If industry and agriculture prosper, these being the chief 
sources of wt'ulth it involves the prosperity of the wage -earners and 
labourers both lagricultural and industrial. Contractual relations also, 
which were based upon pre-war conditions, do not suffer by the estab- 
lishment of the pre-war exchange The addition to the salary of Govern- 
ment servants, based upon the Keport of the Lee Commission, will not 
suffer, as the market rate of exchange then prevailing was !«. 4d. The 
land revenue system, based on the permanent or long-term settlement 
system, also does not suffer The relationship between creditors and 
debtors, so far as agriculture and industries are concerned, do not suffer as 
the debts incurred by the agricultvirists and industrialists are also incurred 
for long periods. 

The Is. Qd ratio is also objectionable from another standpoint. This 
ratio has been maintiained by a manipulation of the exchange and by 
the deflation of the gold standard and currency reserves of India to the 
extent of about 25 million pounds. If this ratio is to be further, main- 
tained by the depletion of our reserves, the chances of establishino: a gold 
standard of cuiTency will become more and more remote. ^^!^en we 
cannot induce Amerioa and England and other countries to part with 
their gold, any artificial lowering of its price in India is bound to result 
in an export of gold from India. This will also render the chances of our 
establishing a bullion reserve more and more remote. 

Another objection raised to the establishment of the Is. 4d. ratio is 
that it will render the Government Budget deficient to meet the expenses 
-of administration. On this point also expert opinion is at vartance. The 
debt redemption policy of the Government requires modification. Our 
public debt is more productive than that of England, yet we Lave adopted 
a policy of debt redemption far in excess of that of England. Income-tax 
aiso boimd to increase, wliile customs may diminish, but taking all 
things together, the Government, I submit, will be able to manage even 
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though the la. 4d. ratio is adopted. Gk)vemment say additional haxation 
will be necessary. Its very necessity will induce them to reduce their 
expenditure, instead of liheir going on merrily embarking upon the expenses 
of /administration. More taxation, even if it is necessary, will be directly 
imposed and upon people capable of bearing it instead of being indirectly 
levied upon people hardly able to bear it and this is done to serve the 
interest of foreign trade in India. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


Th^^Jbuncil re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY l.AID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL: Sir, in accordance with rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules I lay on the table a copy of the Bill to fix 
the duty on salt manufacturj^d in, or imported by land into> certain parts 
of British India, to fix maxihium rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian 
Stamp Act, 1899, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix 
rates of income-tax thereunder, which was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly at its meeting held to-day. 


DATE FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE INDIAN FINANCE 

BILL, 1927. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I think before we return to the 
Currency Bill we should try and arrive at some decision as to when the 
House will proceed to the consideration of the Bill which has just been laid. 
I should bo glad to hear the views of Honourable Members on that point. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, if it could be arranged I think it would meet with the conve- 
monce of the Members of this House if we could consider the Finance 
Bill to-mgrrow. At what time to-morrow of course 1 leave to you. Sir, 
to suggest; but as the Members of this Council have been kept at Delhi 
for a ^considerable time many of us wish to get away as soon as we can, 
and if the Bill we are discussing now, that is the Currency Bill, is finished 
to-morrow morning, 1 suggest it might be possible to continue direct with 
the Finance Bill. Such amendments as may be intended for the Finance 
Bill can, I think, be put in in time. 

The Honourable Sir MANECFJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I quite endorse the opinion of n\y friend Sir 
Arthur Froom; but at the same time I think that it would be advisable to 
have the debate on the Finance Bill on Saturday morning. I do not know 
the view that other Honourable Members entertain on the subject because 
of course they will have to give notice of amendments also; but I am 
afraid that we will not see the Currency Bill through this evening, because 
I may say candidly that T have to speak la great deal both on the ratio 
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qfltle8ti()n and on the gold currency question and the demonetisatioti of the 
sovereign; and we also, Sir, have been invited to attend a party this even- 
ing in honour of our colleague Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and I should 
"like myself to attend that party very much. I would therefore suggest 
that we work till 6 this evening and that further discussion may take 
place to-morrow morning on this Bill and on the Finance Bill on Saturday. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces: General): 
.1 think we better fix the discussion for to-morrow, so that if we dispose 
.of the Currency Bill before lunch time, we can very well take up the 
Finance Bill after that. In case we do not finish the Currency Bill before 
lunch, we can take the Finance Bill the day after to-morrow. If 
decide that alt amendments should be sent in b efiy e 12 or 1 
morrow afternoon we can very well take up Bill tt>Shorrow 

evening after lunch and can discuss the Finance general lines to- 

morrow while the amendments could be moved the Say after. But sup- 
pose you fix it for the day after to-morrow, it might take another day and 
we may have to sit On Monday. If it is fixed for to-morrow aiter lunch 
then we can dispose of some part of it to-morrow and some on Saturday, 
and in that way we may bo able to finish the business by Saturday even- 
ing, apd wo shall not have to meet on Monday; while on the other hand if 
you fix it for the day after to-morrow we may have to sit on Monday. 
Therefore, in my opinion, it is better that we Should take the Finance Bill 
into consideration to-morrow. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : I think that is better, Sir. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-l%|iammadan) : Sir, I disagree with my Honourable friend Seth 
Govina Das and I endorse what has been said by my friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, that the consideration of the Finance Bill be fixed for Saturday. 

^ The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI (Burma; General): Sir, 
J would prefer that the Bill be, fixed for discussion on Saturday, because 
one would like what amendments are coming on, for which at least 

some short notic6^ required. It will I think meet the ends of the case 
if we fix Saturday. 

The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI (Bombay : Non- 
Muhammaxian) : Sir, I think if we take up the consideration of the Finance 
Bill as soon as we have finished the present Bill it will be much better 
because it will give us more time to discuss it and we will be surf of finish- 
ing the discussion of that Bill by Saturday evening. • 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAB PANTULU (Madras Non-Mu- 
hammadan): I agree, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR^FBOOM : Might I explain. Sir — I am 
not stating another argument— that with reference to what the Honour- 
able Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has said I have no intention of wishing to out 
, short the discussion on the me^ure which is now before us. My idea is 
that if this discussion on the Bill goes on to-morrow we might reasonably 
hope .tp> continue with the Finance^ Bill afterwards. I do not subscribe to 
vlhe idea of social functions int^ering with the business of the House, ooi?- 
p^^ring that last .week we' might have had a^we^’s social functiiona 
one day of husiuess. ^ 

c 
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The Honourable Mb. A. F. L* BRAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, I 
tlrink it would be difficult to get in amendments in time, and to allow of 
sufficient notice being given of amendments so that they may be studied 
and considered, if it werel proposed to tcike up the Bill to-morrow after- 
noon. It would be better if the Bill came on on Saturday mormng, which 
would give us time to study amendments before they are taken up. 


The Honoubable the PRESIDENT: I think Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s 
estimate 4df the time that the Bill now before the House will take is prob- 
ably correct and it is not likely to be finished before lunch time to-morrow. 
If we proceed then to the consideration of the Finance Bill, I fear that it 
gives Honourable Members very little time to study what^ey have to say 
On Bill as "a whole ahd on the amendments which tw be put in and 
of which they will have had extremely short notice I think, therefore, 
that it would better serve the interests of the House as a whole if I did 
not cut short the period of notice to the extent that has been suggested by 
the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom. I shall be prepared to allow the 
motion for consideration to be made on Saturday momdng. 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan): What is the time we get for sending in amendments, Sh? 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Rather less than two days’ notice 
will have been given of the Finance Secretary’s motion for consideration, 
but I think that the Bill having now been laid Honourable Members 
should be able to hand in their amendments by noon to-morrow. Twelve 
o’clock to-morrow for amendments to the Finance Bill. We will now re- 
sume discussion of the Bill before the House. 


CURRENCY BILL. 

The Honourable Colonel Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : As this amend- 
ment brings up the same issue, I oppose it becayfue, fife ^s a ^eat deal 
of money has alreadj been cut by the reduction of from salt, 

if more money was also out, we would have no contributions 

and the consequence will be that either the provinces wuld have to levy 
more taxes on agriculturists as well as on others or most of the Depart- 
ments would not have the money required by them. In the other Bouse, 
Sir, most of our Punjabis who voted for 1«. 65. had the same idea, that 
if the prdsrinces did not get sufficient money, perhaps the water rates which 
bavet been levied in our province would not be reduced as promised and 
even a good deal, of the contribution for the provinces will be done away 
with; so if those great benefits that we art thinking of having are lost by 
accepting this amendment, I must on^ behalf of the Punjab, Sir, and also 
on behalf of all those who are adverse^ affected by it, vote against it. 

The Honourable Mb. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative) : Sir, 
the discussion of this Bill generally and this part particularly .is so full of 
technicalities that I am not surprised that my Honourable friends have 
been more or less speaking like financiers and trying to go into all the 
technicalities of that ihatter. Unfortunately, Sir, I am not a financier 
but I shall take a commonsense view of the matter. It was very amusing 
4his morning, Sir, when it was said that if we do not' have tl^s ll. 6d. mSIn, 
then there would be a deficit and there would be fresh tttation> the 
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4ieficit has been covered by this new ratio and it will not be so covered, andf 
ISO on, as if taxation and currency were not the same thing. I ask, ho# 
was the Honourable the Finance Minister able to get over the deficiency 
without levying additional taxation? I contend, Sir, that we should look 
at it from a commonsense point of view. Whether you allow it to be known 
as a tax or do not allow it to be known as a tax, you recover the money all 
the same, because it has to come out of the pockets of somebody^: and I 
submit it is taxation. One is express taxation and the other is concealed 
taxation. You raise the price of the rupee, and then you compel every 
man to bring in more commodities for the same rupee, and that surplus 
of commodi^s you take out; and then by making the rupee worth 6,7 or 
*9 annas, fOiPmch rupee you take the remainder Of the 9 annas, put that 
into a fund called the Beserve Fund and then, out of it, meet all these 
things; it, after alh comes out of the pockets of the poor agriculturists. 
That is what I wish to contend. I do not understand all the technicali- 
ties, but T understand this that the Government gave numbers of people to 
understand for thirty years that each one of them should pay so much. 
Suppose^ for example, that I agreed to pay Es. 100. Now that Bs. 100 
has been converted by this currency legislation into something like Bs. 112 
and odd annas. I have got nominally to pay Bs. 100' but I really pay com- 
modities worth Bs. 112, so my rent gets raised by this manipulation or 
whatever be the proper term, money being fnade more valuable, by appre- 
ciation, the number of rupees remaining the same, but I have got to part 
with commodities worth 12^ per cent, more — and those commodities the 
Honourable the Finance Minister takes bold of to cover deficits, to pay off 
old debts and to give remissions and even to afford relief to the provinces. 
Af^r all, however, it comes back to the same thing. This threat of there 
necessity of taxation if this la. M. is not maintained to my mind 
is liWihe old story of a gentleman asking his boy to get up in the, morn- 
ing and go about asking for alms, and he always' said, “If you do not do 
this, you will have to beg hereafter. “ So the son replied, “If I shall not 
ask for alms, I shall have to beg, it is the same thing. “ So, Sir, this plea 
of there being additional taxation sounds to me somewhat comical. 

^ . 

There v'as |l|^er thing. My Honourable friend sitting opposite said, 
Well, after hu, it does not much matter”. Well, not being a financier, 
1 collected some opinions of experts from those large books which I bor- 
rowed. These experts said, and both sides are agreed, that if you raise 
this ratio now from Is. 4d. to Is. fid. or if there is any change of ratio, for 
some time, for a short time — some say 3 years, others say 6 jears,. others 
say 10 years,— they say there is a period of what is called adjustmeii which 
extends up to 10 years (generally, it would be 10 years because India is a 
alow-moving country, and its concerns are agricultural, and commercial 
concerns get adjusted sooner than agricultural concerns, and so on), so 
that during these 10 years there ij|fll be some inconvenience ; it is agreed 
both by the Honourable the Finance Minister and also the other people 
that during this,period the agriculturists will suffer. There is no doubt 
about tha^ That may be taken as a fact, it is admitted by experts on both 
Bides. I have a list of those opinions, but I do not want to labour the 
poipt; it is admitted. There is the Honourable Mr. Me Watters sitting 
there who submitted a memorandum to this 'Commission, and it is ad- 
imtted in that, and it is admitted in various places ; so during this tran- 
sition penod or adjustment period, these agriculturists are bound to suffer 
fce<jau9e, having agreed to pay so much rent in rupees and the rupee being 

0 2 
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> iMaed, you have got to give more commodities to make up that amount, 
is like— to give a common example — my having agreed to pay 10 seers* 
as the ^ent; “the sowcar says, ''Yes, but I agreed when the seer consisted 
of so many tolas, but now, necessities have compelled me to raise it; 
so my seer will consist of 45 tolas"'; and then the poor agriculturist has 
got to giVe it. So it comes back to the same thing. By raising the value 
of the rupee, you have raised the rates and the rents of agriculturists) and 
this is adfnitted by financiers on both sides. Then another argument is, 
just as the Honourable the Finance Minister put it in the other place, ‘‘For 
a time they will have to suffer, but not for long, and this the period 
of transition; it does not much matter." Well, this is a very good argu- 
ment to use on the part of my Honourable friend sitting here that it does 
not matter much, but I say it does matter very much now. As it is said 
in England, toothache is bearable to everybody except to the man who 
has it. Everybody is very happy about it except the agriculturist ; ev^- 
body will be very happy indeed; but how about the poor agriculturist? 
Oh, for only a short period — it is said, — for ten years till the trtosition 
period is passed. {The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy: “ We arQ at 
the end of it.") No, the transition period still exists. (The Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy: "No"^ I ask you one question: ‘‘Have Gov- 
ernment made an adjustment, for example, of all these allowances for 
exchange? Have the increased allowances been cut down in this year’s 
Budget?" Then adjustments have not taken place. The officers still draw 
their exchange allowances and whatever the Lee Commission gave them — 
if is all there. How do you talk of adjustment having been made? You 
mean to say that the merchants have been able to adjust their priceiSf^l^ I 
should say that adjustment has not taken place. I would have said^%hat 
the adjustment has taken place if in the Budget which is coming on later 
we had shown so much saved on account of exchange being raised by 2d. 
and the allowances we made at a time when the exchange was 28. had been 
saved. I can understand that at least Government have made the adjust-* 
ment. Nobody has made any adjustment 86 far as I know, and in the- 
case of the agriculturist, he is a peculiarly unfortunate in India. The 
price of his commodities is determined by competition in th^ open market. 
At home he pays what is called customary rents and customary dues. It 
is so in Maharashtra and I believe it is also the same everywhere else. 
Agriculturists always fall back upon custom, whether it is in England or 
India or anywhere else, and what are called customary wages are given to 
their o\Vn pft)ple. For that if you want to know, please read "Tudor 
Farm " «that was published by Marie Corelli a few years ago and you will 
see how the thing goes on. Even in India the agriculturist pays so much 
to the village) watchman, he pays so much to fSie village mahar ; in the old 
days they were called Alukas and Balukas; in the present day they are 
known as customary rents for custom ary^'^ervices. The agriculturist pays 
his customary dues and his price is only regulated by competition in the 
open market and there also his rupee is liable to be changeid from 18 as. in 
the rupee. So the poor agriculturist is pressed between two stones of the 
mill and ^ground down straight off. And yet they say, "Yes, he will be ‘ 
pirofited." An argument was adduced to the effect that on marriage occa- 
sions the agriculturist wants English and foreign cl6th and therefore no 
profits to that extent. That is a very good argument and I was surprisedt 
to Hear it from my ^^nourahle friend, who is a great landlord and who Has 
got mpy tenants.^ ‘ ©n the one side, ^we say lla# thei tenant is a very ttn- 
provident man who spends too much on marriages, and so we take caie 
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to take out of him as much as possible and leave hiim nothing. It is 
ither said that he benefits when he buys fineries. But the poor man 
mortgaged his property and his rights and bought a few fineriet^ and for 
that my friend takes him to task. , * ^ 

Again it is said that this is only for a period of ten years and that the 
period will pass away. But a period of ten yeiars means life and death 
to the poor man. It is all right for others. What does it matter? Epi- 
demics will kill a thousand people in ten years, another thousand children 
will be born and the population will be the same. War kills so many 
people; other people get born and so what does it matter? Similarly, a 
Vedantee of my school will say in Egypt there was so much civilisation, 
the graves have shown so much civilisation, and what is Egypt to-day? 
Egypt was inhabited by people who knew nothing about these graves and 
probably were somewhat barbarous. What does civilisation matter? Let 
it be anything you like, ^hese arc all false arguments. No administra- 
tor ought to use these arguments. An administrator should take notice 
of the slightest ifijustice to anybody. Government exists to remove injus- 
tice and we all come here to cure present evils. If you say that these 
evils will pass off and you will have a period of plenty, I do not believe it. 
T^'ou are the administrators; administrators ought to see that no injustice 
is caused to even a single being. If you want to raise the rupee, give re- 
missions to agriculturists, reduce the salary wherever exchange allowance 
has been paid, give remissions to the'se people and then I will understand 
that you are doing something already. My friend says that the period 
has gone. As I said, it has not gone. Even the Government have not 
begun to do it and who else can begin? Can the villager do it? So, this 
per^ has not passed. We are in the middle of it. If I may make bold 
to ely* we are in the beginning of it; and the beginning of it is bad enough. 
In my province, as I see, partly even in this Imperial Capital in Delhi, you 
go about and give a ton rupee note to a shopkeeper and see if he cashes 
it. He sends it on to his neighbour and the neighbour sends it on to a 
third man and the note has got to go a good deal round before it can be 
encashed. Not that they are not worth money, they are worth lakhs, but 
they have nc^t^goi ready money. Money has been so much taken away 
from the market that I have seen people able to pay, willing to pay, having 
great substance to pay, have not got ready cash; and therefore a new 
trade has arisen in the country which probably those who have watched 
the markets, as I have done, will know; a new trade has arisen, because 
foreign companies or other people come and purchase cotton and give you 
these notes. For Bs. 1,000 the man gives you ten 100-rupe^ notes. The 
villager must- take it. .He does not like it. He does not understand iL. 
But it is legal tender. If he did not he would be liable. He does not 
know what to do with it. He has got to make his purchases in annas, in 
half-rupees and in quarter-rupees. So he goes about to a money-changer 
and says, '‘Take the hundred-rupee note and give Bs. 100.'* The money 
changer says ‘ ‘If you agree to pay one anna in the rupeo I shall give you 
cash and not otherwise." So, the poor man has to pav one anna in the 
rupee and for Rs. 100 he pays 100 annas and he gets the Bs. 100 minus 
100 annas. So much of currency has been withdrawn, which has made 
money scarce, and then vou raise all these things. What is the poor 
man to do?. He has. got his wife starving at home; •he does not care for. 
one anna. A new trade has arisen in my province and elsewhere where 
the money-changer sits. You could not complain; if^the police knew they 
would take hold of the man and probablv prosecute him under some seetion 
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^ 44 tbft renal Code. So the money-changer tnakes an agreement that 
matter should not be told, that he takes one anna for each rupee; and 
m says ‘*If you do, I will never pay you and nobody else will** . . . 

The Ho1!70UEABLE the PHESIDENT: The Honourable Member’s story 
ii very interesting, but I shall be glad’^f he will come back to currency. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : I am coming back to it. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : He is talking about moneylenders 
and moneychangers. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : A new trade has arisen be- 
cause of this difficulty of money, cash and on account of notes. I mention 
all these things to show that tho agriculturist will be ground down, will 
suffer tremendously, as admitted by all financiers, on this account. 

Another point \^hich has been admitted is after all ewen if it is true 
that the exchange has risen to Is. 6d. it is only within the last two years 
and not more The period of adjustment cannot possibly ^have passed. It 
takes in England more than two years to make adjustment. The third 
point that arises out of the same thing is that these constant changes that 
take place, how do they take place? In this particular instance, did it 
arise by itself and for any external cause or was there any cause by which 
this currency was raised? The rupee was made worth 18 annas. I think 
there are those telegrams published. I do not want to read them; they 
were read in another place, but those telegrams show distinctly and clearly 
that this has to be done by some Commission of some kind. I believe I 
am quoting the very words *‘by some Commission of some kind” and this 
comes and the thing is done. I do not attach much value and I do not 
put any sinister interpretation on this, but I submit there is a great deal 
in the argument that has been raised that it has not naturally risen to 
1«. 6d. but by contraction and other various methods available. As I 
have seen, once it happened in a case^ there was a difficulty, witnesses 
for one side said that all that took place under a tree; the other side wit- 
nesses said that there was no tree at the place, ^e Court said, ”I will 
go and have a look at the tree.** The Court fixed a day and on the day 
on which the Court went, they found a big tree grown there to a tremen- 
dous height. If the dimensions of the tree had been taken, it was higher 
than even when^ seen by witnesses. I happened to be appearing in the 
case; we looked it up and ih one night a huge tree was bodily transplanted 
there by people of resources and it was said, ”Here is the tree and under 
•this tree^we djd it.** What can you do? It is something like that. They 
have been raising exchange by contracting currency and so on and they say, 
y It has risen and it has been there for two years.*' I suWit that there 
is a great deal in the argument advanced, as I also urge it here, that cur- 
rency has been manipulated and that something like 23 crores of rupees 
have been spent in maintaining exd^jmge at Is. 6d. up to this time. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS t Not rupees, 
but 25^ millions gold sovereigns. ^ ^ 

The HoNomBLR Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE: It may be, I am very bad 
8 figures. At^ any rate it takes so much money to maintain 

X 1 ^ is uot a 

natural mte. "nie la. 4d. rate has this recommendation that for years it 
continued at that mi there is a tendency to fall to that, and to prevent 
if falling to that we iflBiid so much out of theifcsarves. Taking this Into 
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consideration, the main ground! on which la. 6d. has been biM^ght ii*i 
fail ; first that it rose by itself. I deny that ; second that it remains there. 
That also I deny, because you have to spend sb much out of reserves, |Uid 
also that there has been an adjustment to prices. That also I deny. 
as all the grounds given by the Commission fail, I cannot poSSihly'*‘acoept 
them. One gentleman in the other ^ace quoted Taylor on Evidence to 
show what value is to be attached to the evidence of experts. Experts are 
very good people, but are likely to depend too much on technicalities and 
often go wrong, and if you point it out they become very angry and say, 
“You do not understand.” I remember in 1919 when I was a young Mem- 
ber of the Council and very shy, they raised the rate to 2 shillings. I 
opened my eyes and suggested to a Member, who as he is not here I shall 
no!i name him, can you have this? And he said, “ Yotl do not under- 
stand.’* He said “ You do not understand and you will have plenty of 
money here and this will be so much and so much.*' I submitted to that 
opinion, but within onp year they could not maintain it at 2 shillings, the 
thing fell down and ^ got into a tremendous mess and there were niclde 
c^ins brought out for us to see. When I say this is the kind of thing that 
happens I am told, “ You do not understand.” What is a poor man to 
d j ? I am afraid something of this kind is going to happen now. These 
two pence look very small and these things looked very small then, but 
within a year it came down. I do not prophesy, but within a short time 
this diflBculty will be found and trouble will arise out of it. World prices 
cannot be controlled. This is an attempt at controlling prices. Stability 
of prices means you want to keep the prices at a particular level. You 
might as well talk of stabilizing the wages of the sea as talk of stabilizing 
prices; you cannot do it World prices cannot be controlled by any Gov* 
emment that exists. Similarly, world prices must have their effect on in* 
temal prices, that cannot be prevented by anybody, and the repercussions 
will lead to changes, and no kind of financiers or no kind of laws will 
prevent it. Therefore, this attempt at controlling the waves, this^ attempt 
at binding down the wind not to blow at a particular irate and limiting the 
speed of it, all these attempts will ultimately . fail, and I am unwilling 
that; we should embark on this kind of adventure at this time. We are 
not speaking of gold currency yet. When we come to it, I shall submit 
any observations I have to make. India will be the only country In tBi 
world which has not got a standard coih. It has a standard coin, but that 
coin like a mythical pound is to be conceived but not to be seen. ^ It does 
not exist and a large country like India is to exist without a coin of its 
own. All the other coins are token coins. The rupee is a tokeif coim the 
copper coin is a token coin • • . . • 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT? I am afraid I shall not be able 
to allow the Honourable Member to repeat these remarks on the motion 
to which he refers. The Honourable Member said he would not speak on 
this point and then proceeded to do so. 

Tm Honotbable Mb. G. S. KHAPAEDE: I ehaU not speak on that 
debate, and I will finish it now. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT t The question is an eighteen penes 
or a one and four penny rupee. 

The Honourable Mr. G. 8. EHAPAEDE ; I am pointing out that 
India has only token coin .... 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT:' The HonouralA^ Member knows 
his remarks are entirely hfi^evant. 
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/ T»® Honourable Mr. G. S. KHIAKSlEDE : My contention ia that a 

^f^dard cojn means .... 

The HonourablB the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member knows 
he is not in order. I must ask him to resume his seat. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, I do not profess 
to be an expert and I perhaps agree with the observations in connection 
with experts which fell from my friend Mr. Khaparde. I prefer to be a 
humble practipal financier and I somewhat understand these questions and 
I look upon them from that point of view. As I said this morning, there 
is unfortunately a great deal of misunderstanding on the subject owing to 
the technical nature of the matter and the real complexity attaching to 
it. It is perhaps not very widely understood what is really the function of 
the exchange. Exchange is simply a mechanism by which the difference 
in two prices are adjusted. And as it was .very rightly pointed out in a 
very felicitous 'manner by the Finance Member, the fluctuations in ex- 
change are produced by the mutual interaction o^^^intemal and external 
prices. So in consideration of this question of the ratio, we have mainly 
to look to one important aspect of it. We have to see whether the prices 
have in a preponderant degree or in some substantial degree adjusted them- 
selves to the ratio which has prevailed for the last years. I pointed out 
this morning that the exchange has been la, 6d. in relation to gold since 
June 1925 and in relation to sterling since October 1924. So practically for 
a period of 2^ years this ratio remained steady in India. Now what 
does this steadiness denpte? It denotes, to use simple language — will try 
and *avoid as far as possiblel all technical language in order that my Honour- 
able colleagues may understand me — ^if it denotes anything it is this tha4j ad- 
justments have already' taken place and that prices have adjusted them- 
selves to the ratio. We, the majority of the members of the Currency 
Commission, came to a distinct finding that prices had adjusted themselves 
m a preponderant degree during the last 2J years to this Is. 6d. ratio, and 
therefore we recommended that that ratio should be adopted and placed 
on * our Statute-book in replacement of the 2 shillings inoperative ratio 
which has been existing since 1920. My friend Mr. Khaparde in the course 
of his speech to-day remarked that the adjustments would take place lO 
years* "hence. There he is mistaken. In the first place he has not appre- 
ciated the nature of our findings. I will only draw his attention to para- 
graph 176 of the Majority Eeport, where we* came to a finding on this 
matter and said : 

> 

*‘The ?hief reason for this recommendation is our conviction which has been 
formed and cumulatively reinforced during the progress of our inquiry that at the 
present exchange of l,s. 6d. prices in India have already obtained a substantial measure 
Of adjustment with those of the World at largi, and as a corollary any change in the 
rate would mep a difficult period of readjustment, involving widespread economiO 
disturbance which it is most desirable, in the interests of the people, to avoid, and 
it would in the end be followed by no countervailing advantage.*' 

It is to avoid this painful process of readjustment which would be involved 
by accepting or adopting the 16d. ratio that We recommended the 18d. 
ratio, and here our Wends, Seth Govind Das this morning and Dr. Boma 
Bau wish India to go through that period of adjustment, that' pamful 
process of adjustment, and they want Indis^ the country which they love 
and admire and for whose poor people they always profess to talk in this 
House, they wajjljLthem to go throu^^i a long period of suffering agdn to 
make the frdsh a^plstment to 16i. The Utipporters of the are 
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>bent on snapping the natural tolfe and harmony of the world prioea with in* 
temal prices which is the sole aim and purpose of stability of aacchaa^e 
and which India has achieved after much struggle and serioug and some- 
what hard process of adjustment simply for the purpose of rending the past 
-and to achieve a new, artificial, and different level of ratio at some future 
time by further suffering and privation. {The Honourable Seth Qovind 
Daa : “Question.’*’) I am sorry if you cannot follow me. So we adopted 
this 18d. because we came to the honest conviction, a conviction based on 
a large volume oi evidence of expert witnesses that the safest thing for 
us was to adopt the 18d. ratio. What did we do by that? We have 
followed the precedent that had taken place in 1898 when th^ Fowler Com- 
mittee’s Keport was written. At that time, as some of my Honourable 
friends may be aware, the ratio was fluctuating in aij^ arbitrary manner. 
At the time that Commission was appointed the ratio was between 
14d. and 16d. Some time before that it was steady at the figure of 16d. 
The Majority Beport of the Fowler Committee, with the exception of two 
men, came to the^^jjDonclusion that it was in the interests of India not to 
disturb the de facto ratio. They said that prices had adjusted themselves 
to the ratio then and therefore that ratio ought to be adopted. I would 
ask my Honourable friends here to bear in mind that the adjustment then 
was for a comparatively . brief period, not even for six months; while in 
the present case the ratio has remained in force since June 1925 at 18d. 
and in relation to sterling since October 1924. I think it will enlighten 
my friend, Seth Govind Das, to know that we followed exactly that prece- 
dence and at any rate avoided the danger which was then contemplated;' 
and let me also remind my Honourable colleagues that this Fowler Com- 
mission’s Beport has been the anchor sheet of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas because all his findings have been based on the line of argu- 
ments in that Beport and I am quoting from a passage therefore for your 
information : 

“ Various proposals have been made for disturbing the existing rate by the substi- 
tution of another' rate. It has been proposed to fix the rate at Is. l^d., 1«. 2d., Is. 3d., 
and 6d. All these proposals are arbitrary and involve a dislocation of the existing 
ratio between rupee prices and sterling prices . , . We see no sufficient reason for 

altering th^ existing relations of prices and the essential conditions of contracts 
expressed in Indian currency or for reversing the course of exchange and return to 
some basis of value which may have prevailed during the interval period between the 
fall and partial recovery in the sterling value of the rupee and which does not possess 
elements of permanent stability in a higher degree than the present ratio. We are 
therefore of opinion that the permanent ratio should be that which has been adopted as 
the provisional rate in the past and which is also the market rate of to-day, namely, 
Is. 4d. for the rupee.*’’ 

The position is practically the same now to-day. At the time we wrote 
our Beport, we found that the prices had adjusted themselves to flie 18d. 
ratio and we were asked to go back to the 16d. ratio and for the very 
reasons that I have quoted above we could not see our way, in justice to 
India, to adopt any such impractical and unreasonable proposal. 

Then, Sir, it has been argued here and also in the Assembly that Ifid. 
•should be adopted and the only merit on which the argument is based is 
that that rat;io prevailed for a period of 18 to 20 years before the War. I ^ 
do not know if. my Honourable friends are aware that even during that 
period,, the ratio was maintained at 16d. there was no naturalness 
about it. .The manipulation which is now being condemned and against, 
which so much has, been thoughtlessly said, had to be resorted to for the 
pru^ose evj^n of maintAining it at during that lo^in'terval of twenty 
ypfiBC? ^^hich preded^ed the War., (An Honourable Mmberi ‘‘What did 
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it Host the state to do it?”) I cannot tell you those figures as to what it 
cost then ; but if you will just bear with me for a little while I will convmoe 
you complijiely before I sit down. So you cannot get rid of the manipula- 
tion which you are now condemning; whatever ratio you may^ have, 
if you have 16d., you will require some measure of manipulation in oraer 
to keep to that ratio. There will be circumstances when that ratio will be 
unhinged and some sort of manipulation will be necessary. I quote no 
less a testimony on this matter than that of Lord Montagu in the course 
of whose examination I brought out an important admission that even in 
the Bank of England they have to manipulate the gold exchange occaswn- 
ally. So a certain, amount of manipulation is always necessary. _ lou 
cannot get rid of it ; and because the Government of India have to maurtam 
a certain ratio in order that the prices may remain adjusted at a certam 
figure, that does flot necessarily show the wickedness of the Govemm^ii^ 
of India. There is unfortunately a great deal of misundersta^mg on 
subject. People do not exactly understand what is meant by manipuia- 
tion .... 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAE SANKAE EOY CHOUDHUEI: On a 
point of information, Sir, why was not it adopted .... 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Unless the Honourablo Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy gives way the Honourable Member has no right to 
interrupt. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI PADABHOY : I did not hear him, 
Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAE SANKAE EOY CHOUDHUEI: If 
manipulation is necessary, why was it not adopted at the time in 1924 when 
1«. 4d, was sought io be made the rate? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: Quite so; 
I will give you a reply to that. The manipulation was not 
adopted in 1924 because I think the Government, if they had 
done so, would have been guilty at the time of gross monstrosity : for this 
reSasop, and perhaps you remember that the world currencies in 1924 were 
still in a state of dislocaticai ; world prices had not adjusted themselves, 
firstly to gold prices and internal prices in India had not adjusted them- 
selves to the world prices at that time. It was impossible at that time in 
^ 1924 to have brought in a Bill for the adoption of the 16d. ratio; and I 
' lildlik the OflVemment acted with caution and prudence in watching 
going on in foreign. countries, I mean financial policies and con- 
ditions which were going through a period of struggle at that time. Every- 
thing was in a state of dislocation at that time and the Government of 
India, till they found themselves on a solid footing, were perfectly justi* 
fied ip not undertaking any legilsation of^ this sort. I have given my care- 
ful attention to this matter and I assure my Honourable colleagues that 
I do not think the Government of India could have undertaken legislation 
of this nature or have appointed a Eoyal Commission even six months 
earlier. It was appointed at a most opportune time and because it wa» 
appointed at an opportune time we now see the good result! if only one 
justification can be tugged it is the very fact that the prices in this country 
have steadily fallen and the Government of India have^been able to main-* 
tain this ratio for a long period. So wliffc I ^dsK to impress on Itfy 
Honourable colleagues is that the cardinal principle of currency Is IKaf 
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everything adjusts itself to a stable ratio. The first thing is to get a stable 
ratio. Once you get a stable ratio everything will mechanically and 
automatically adjust itself; there will be no difference afterwards. And 
therefore what we had to find out was what ratio would fit in suitably with 
the existing price conditions and we had no other option but to go#in for 
the ratio of Is. 6d. for the simple reason that we had no evidence of any 
kind before us that we could have adopted the Is. 4d. ratio without causing 
a serious disaster, a serious catastrophe in this country. {The Honourable 
Lala Ram Saran ''Question.’') Well, I cannot make myself more 

explicit than what I am doing : if you cannot follow me, it is not my fault. 
Now my Honourable friend Dr. Rama Bau has said that the Government of 
India will not be in a position to maintain the ratio at Is. &d, and he 
said that the Government of India could easily maintain Is. 4d. and it 
would have been a sound policy to have adopted that ratio. Now there 
tpo the/e seems to be some kind of misapprehension. What I wish to 
brif^ to the notice of my Honourable colleagues is that if once we are 
satisfied that adjustment has already taken place it is as easy to maintain 
one ratio as another, and that is a point that is unfortunately lost sight 
of by people who argue to the contrary. In my opinion if the adjustment 
has taken place completely or in a preponderant degree, it would be as 
easy to maintain the higher ratio as the lower ratio. Now in tEs matter 
of maintainability, the maintenance of the higher ratio, if you wish to 
maintain the higher ratio, your goods, your products, will cost the foreigner, 
the exporter, landed in a foreign country, thd same price if the exchange 
is higher and your internal prices are lower, as if the exchange !s low’er 
and your internal prices are higher. Therefore, so far as maintainability 
is concerned, it depends upon the adjustment which may have taken 
place, and the one sole factor, the one sole consideration in the case is 
one of adjustment only and nothing else. 

Then it was said that in the case of unfavourable monsoons will you 
be able to maintain your ratio? My Honourable friend over there said 
it. Now let me be frank on this subject. If there is an unfavourable mon- 
soon for a year or two it would be difficult to maintain the ratio; and let 
me also tell you that it would be as difficult to maintain Is. 6d. as 1«. 4d. 
Even if you adopt la. 4d. with a year or two of unfa'^ourable monsoons the 
whole currency machinery will be imhinged and you will not be able to 
maintain it except by a process of manipulation, so it makes no difference 
so far as that matter is concerned. 

Then it is contended that we are entering on a long period of low Wori<t 
prices and that la. 4d. will be more conducive to the interests Sj 
Now I am a little doubtful on that point. I do not tEnk that even in^tEis" 
country prices are likely to go down much lower than what they are at' 
present. The adjustment has already taken place. In one important item, 
cotton, adjustment had probably not taken place till very recently; but 
so far as the prices of general commodities are concerned I think that 
adjustment has alrecwiy taken place and there will be no difficulty in main- 
taining the ratio; and the same difficulty will arise to my mind in case the 
Is. 4d. ratio is adopted. In this connection it is also stated that the price 
of gold is going steadily down, and if it goes down still further will you 
be able to maintain the ratio? I quite agree there is some force in that 
argument but nothing very serbus will happen if the price of gold goea 
down* Rememjber gold is not an Indian commodity* Gold is a world 
commodity. If the price of gold goes down India will suffer with tKe rest 
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of the world — ^you cannot help it. That is a contingency you cannot pro- 
vide for. India, like all other nations of the world, will more or less 
suffer, and to maintain stability of prices you cannot do it without some sort 
of saoiifice. Sacrifice is essential ; it is an indispensible factor if you want 
your ratio to remain at a particular level. ' 

Then I see a great deal has been said by my Honourable friends both 
here and elsewhere and particularly by Dr. Bama Rau about the deflation 
that has been made of late, and about the sqaimdering — I think the 
Honourable Member Dr. Bama Bau used the word '‘frittering'^ — of India's 
gold resources. We have been told that 25^ millions of gold have been 
frittered away. Now during the last few days I have been at some pains 
to collect the figures on this point. I thank the Finance Department for 
giving me help in this connection. The contraction of currency in 1926-27 
during the months of April, September, November and December, i^as 
altogether 22 crores, and together with the sale of Be verse Councils and 
the cancellation of Treasury Bills amounted to Bs. 31 crores 25 lakhs. 
(^The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das : " What was the 
bank rate then?") The bank rate was for a certain period over 5 per cent, 
and for 5 months 6 per cent. I know what you are referring to. If the 
variation in the cost price of Treasury Bills, namely, 48 lakhs is taken into 
consideration the total net contraction did not exceed Bs. 30 crores 77 lakhs. 
Now these figures have been pointed out everywhere, but it has not been 
pointed out that against this, notes have been issued against rupees coming 
in from circulation, replaced by sijver and gold bullion in hoards to the 
extent of about 17 J crores so that the net contraction is only ISJ crores 
and not 30 crores. (The Honourable Rwi Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Daa : 
**Plu8 normal expansion?") This you cannot regard as anything more than 
the contraction of superfluous currency which had been issued last year 
when the nipee was at its upper gold point. My friend asked me just now, 
what was the rate of interest. The very fact that the Imperial Bank rate of 
interest remained at four per cent, for the period from the 10th of Jime, 
I think, to the 15th January — what does it prove? It proves that there 
was redundant currency, and this contraction was essentially what was 
nefeessary in the interests of the country. I know one or two big bankers 
in Bombay spoke to me and told me that they had a crore of rupees lying 
idle ; they did not know how to invest it ; and I am sure my friend, who is 
also connected with the Central Bank of India, will tell the same story if he 
is a|ked^nd is honest enough to admit it. (The Honourable Rat Bahadur 
Ijala Ram Saran Dae : **^What are the conditions now?") So this matter 
has l^een simply brought forward to prejudice Honourable IVfembers who 
do not understand the circumstances under which deflation was made 
and to prejudice the country. (An Honourable Member: "We are not pre- 
judiced.") I hope you will keep an open mind. You know India is a* 
peculiar country. For five or six months of the year we require what is 
called seasonal currency, and for six or seven months there is no demand, 
no use, for money at all. There is absolutely no use for money during 
the monsoon months. You have to finance the movements of cotton, 
jute, wheat during the busy period from November to March or April. 
(An Honourable, Member : "May.") You are quite right. Then comes 
k period of slackening of trade. (The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Satan pae: " the slack months, are they not?"^ Government 

has to expand ISie currency for securtng funds for the purchase of 
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steirling exchange and also to find money ior the maintenance of trade in 
this country. Now the very fact that ttere was a small absoriftion of 
rupees in the busy season of 1926 proves without doubt that there was a 
redundancy of currency and therefore you cannot find fault with the action 
of the Government of India in causing deflation in currency ; they could 
not have kept the same amount' of redundant currency. There was some 
action necessary on the part of Government, and that action unfortunately 
having coincided with this period when we ore discussing the appropriate 
figure of the ratio, ill-inf orrned people have mixed up and confined the two 
propositions and attributed sinister motives to Government; but we have 
taken into consideration ail these factors in arriving at a judgment. It was 
our duty to do so, and we found that whatever deflation has taken place 
is fully justified by the circumstances of the trade and the state of trade 
in India during that time. (The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lola Bam 
^aT'an Das : “ Is there redundancy of currency now?") There is enough 
to meet all reasonable trade requirements. You are not suffering from 
monetary tightness just now because even in the busy season of the year 
the bank rate has not exceeded 7 per cent. The bank rate in 1926, did not 
exceed 7 to 7^ and that high rate did not continue long. Now, then, 
during those three years 1920 to 1928 Government has been in a position 
to effect a contraction in currency circulation amounting to about 38J 
crores. Having regard to the great inflation of our currency during the 
period of war and after which raised the circulation of rupees and notes 
from 248 crores in 1914 to 407 crores in 1918 the subsequent deflation 
must be regarded as both natural and proper. So 1 think that people 
need not have any apprehension on this score. 

Now, Sir, I shall approach the great qufestion which has been troubling 
my Honourable friends, Mr. Khaparde and Seth Govind Das — the question 
of the position of agriculturists. Now as I told you this morning, our 
one desire, the one desire of the Currency Commission, has been to look 
after the interests of the masses. We were not concerned whether a part 
of those masses were agriculturists or humble wage-earners or engaged in 
minor occupations of life. We were guided by one principle, and that 
principle was in what wu} we could best serve the interests of the larger 
number of the community in India, and with that sole object, in our desire 
to serve the greatest numbers we came to the conclusion that the Is. 6d. 
ratio was the proper ratio. Unfortunately there is also a great deal of 
misunderstanding on this subject. I know I have often heard this argument, 
and I would ask you to give the Commission, which consisted of practical 
men — I am not speaking of myself, I am only a humble factor, I Sm speak- 
ing of two great men, as I said, men of the type of the Eight Honourable 
Hilton Young and Sir Henry Strakosch who have a world reputation in 
financial matters, are known all over Europe, one of whom settled the 
currencies of two unfortunate European countries before he sat on this 
Commission and who gave us the advantage of their great knowledge and 
unrivalled experience — the credit which is their due; you will give these 
men at least som© credit that they could never have ignored this important 
consideration of the interests of agriculturists in this country, knowing as 
they did that in India agriculture was the main industry of this country, 
and that the prosperity of the people depended on the prosperity of that 
industry. (The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Scran Das : * On low 
prices?") 

iPHB HoNotJBABLB Seth GOVIND DASu Oh'l Bir, thlre is again tKe 
same question of experts which the Honourable v k ^ 
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Honourable the PEESIDENT: Order, order. The Honourable 
Member is not entitled to re piy* 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : 1 have already told 
you that I am not an expert — you are an expert, I know I am not. Now 
this sMbboleth, this constant slogan of ex^rters suffering should be here 
exploded. Now let me say here, as a side &ue, that I am a large exporter 
myself. I am deeply connected with the industries of this country. My 
personal interest in every way was for the Is. 4d. ratio, and I may also say 
that I sat on the Commission with an innate bias for the 1b. 4d. ratio, 
and those of my Honourable colleagues vv^ho have done me the honour of 
reading my examination of the various witnesses that came before the 
Commission must have seen that throughout the four months that I was 
examining witnesses, I had endeavoured to find out if there was justifi- 
cation for the Is. 4d. ratio being put on the Statute-book. I submitted at 
Icwt to the logic of facts and circumstances which were incontrovertible 
and it was only after I came to the conclusion that India's best interests 
could only be served by the adoption of the Is. 6d. ratio, that I joined 
my colleagues in signing the Majority Eeport. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHENDEA PEASAD (Bihar and Orissa: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas was not the only 
member who sat on the Commission with a bias ? 

The Honourable* Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : If there was any 
bias in me it was a concealed predilection for la. 4d., but I did not 
proclaim to the world, 1 did not bring in Bills, I did not bring any' Be- 
solutions, I did not heckle the Einance Minister with questions, I did not 
plunge myself into a big controversy; I did not endeavour to defend our 
findings no sooner I had signed the report, but I wholly abstained from 
taking any part in the controversy raging over the ratio. I am speaking 
on this occasion to give expression to my views for the first time. Sir, 
there is considerable misunderstanding on this subject. Here I wish to 
jioint out to my Honourable friends inat if you export goods and receive 
larger numbers of depreciated rupees, how would it benefit you? If you 
export goods and receive smaller numbers of appreciated rupees, is it a 
better proposition? Are*fo\x standing on any different footing? Sir, the 
proposition is clear, that the export .... 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS: Put this 
iheoiy in ^practice. ^ 

The Honourable SiR’^i|2S‘NECKJI DADABHOY : You can have yoxu* 
say later. If I am constantly interrupted in this way, I will not be able 
to sit down and you are only delaying 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The Honourable Member may 
continue and leave it to the Chair to save him from interruptions. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DAPAjBHOY: The difference ta 
nothing. The position is practically the same even if you export your goods 
and get smaller number of appreciated rupees, an44hat is just the position. 
There is a simple misunderstanding on the subject. But I go further and 
repudiate the charge that the adoption of the Is. fid. ratio is going to histt 
the agriculturist, and I am in a position to prove that completely. It 
must be borne M Ihind that once the pricet of commodities are .atambed 
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at the gold value as determined by the ratio between the rupee and gold 
there is no apprehension of either losJ^r gain to the producer or the ex«> 
porter. If we take the last Census Beport, the number of persons described 
as ordinary cultivators in India is 173 millions, out of a total population 
of 316 millions. Now, I will refer to these 173 millions, but pray let me 
state here that the immediate effect of reducing the rupee ratio to la. 4d« 
would be a general rise in ^’prices and secondly a consequential reduction 
in the real wages of the people. Now, of these 178 million people who 
live by agriculture, will my Honourable Mend Lala Bam Saran Das tell 
me how many of these people have an exportable surplus? 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : Will you tell 
me? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY; The whole thing is 
what is the volume of our external trade as compared with the volume of 
internal trade and what proportion of the external trade the agricultural 
population is interested in? 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : Three and a 
half per cent, of the imports. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Now, let me tell the 
Council at once that our external trade does not come up even to 5 per 
cent, of our total internal trade, and let me also tell the House that the 
agriculturist who is said to suffer so tremendously — most of these 170 
i^lions of people, as I have heard my Honourable friend Lala Bam Saran 
Das often stating, live on half a meal a day^. They have got no grain 
surplus, and exchange either at 1«. 4d. or Is. 6d. does not affect them. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAl^I SABAN DAS : I never made 
that statement. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I beg your pardon. 
It does in no way affect him. ^ 

Now, I will just briefly deal with our five big articles of agricultural 
products, jute, cotton, wheat and rice. These are four; I will not take 
the other. Does anybody at all believe serio^jaly that the price of cotton 
18 regulated, so far as internal production and consumption of cotton is 
♦concerned, by the rupee being at Is. 4d. or Is. 6d. ? Of course I quite agree 
that where you have to import cotton from South Africa or America, or 
where a certain amount of cotton goes to Epgland, there you^are ^fleeted 
in a way. But what are the fluctuations day to day? I h^e been 
intimately connected with the cotton trade for iihe last 20 years and I may 
tell this Council without fear of contradiction of any sort that the differ- 
ence in fluctuation is never less than Bs. 10 to Bs. 20 per candy of 788 lbs. 
(An Honourable Member: ** Question/') Sometimes the price goes to 
considerable more, sometynes the difference is not much, and the factor 
of this exchange diffemnoe does not in any wiay affect the Indian trade. 
If it affects, it invariablyi liffects for the benefit of the agriculturists. So 
far as the export of jute is concerned, it is practically a monopoly. No 
amount of difference vt exchange is likely to affect that trade. Jute is 
practically the monopoly of Beng>al. No part of the world is in a position 
tb produce jute and it makes absolutely no difference. I have here with 
me, so far as wheat is concerned, the figures of prodijiction for the last 
five years frenp 1921 to 1926. I have .also the figures of export of wheat 
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Raid OH a strict examination of the fibres I do not find that even 8 per cent, 
of the total production is even exported. Not 8 per cent. I challenge 
anybody to prove the contrary. Now, when you take the export of wheat, 
eve^one knows — we may talk in the name of agriculturists anything to 
excite sympathy and I have a great deal of^jiympat&y for agriculturists, 
I may say the prosperity of my business depends on the prosperity of 
agriculturists — ^but I tell you that when people go and buy wheat for the 
purpose of export, the material condition of the agricultiirist is never given 
any consideration. Lala Ram Saran Das 'will surely endorse it. Wheat 
is purchased in large quantities months before export takes place inde- 
pendent of the fact of the prices. It is based on world prices. It is the 
price prevailing in Australia, in Canada, and in other wheat producing 
countries that determines the price of wheat, and the middleman makes 
his money and hip profit. It is the middleman who speculates, who buys 
large quantities of wheat and exports on his own account and at his own 
risk and at times covers his exchange, while occasionally he does not oov^r 
his exchange. The producer would not get the benefit of the 16d. ratio 
and the extra amount realised would go into the pockets of the exporters. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : No, Sir, not 
nowadays. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Tlie agriculturist is 
not in any way prejvjidijDed by this; it is the middleman who makes the 
money, it is the Euft)pean exporter. As my friend unkindly said this 
morning, we are doing ,this for the benefit of the foreigners. It is 
this foreign exporter whb is making the money and who is not 
troubled for a moment by t|ie fact that the rate is la. 4d. or Is. fid. 
It affects his. freight of cohfse; it does affect him very considerably 
and he takes that into consideration. You know the lowney system in 
India. Payments have to be made to cultivators months before the 
.harvest and when they make those payments they conclude contracts, 
and in pursuance of those contracts, p^ments are made and when those 
payments are made, are they made on me basis of Is. 4d. or Is. fid. ? It 
is all talk, words and nothing else. The price of the produce is fixed on 
the rupee and never on the^jpound sterling. Is not the agriculturist bene- 
fited by large imports of raflway and other materials, irrigation and agri- 
cultural implements, imported yam and pieoegoods? It is in the name 
of the agriculturist that these platitudes axe expressed and given out to 
the wo^ld, sjpiply in his name by a section of people whose Interest it is to 
keep exchange to-day at Is. 4d, 

The Honourable Rai BAHiDUR Lala RAM SARAN DAS : What is that 
section ? 

The Hoi^ourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: You know that 
better than I do. Then in the matter oLthe agriculturist, you Enow that 
a large numl^er of them cultivate their lands and^^get enough to live on, 
but there arft a large number of big landlords also %hose case practically 
stands on a (Afferent footing. On the other iMuii by adopting a Is. 4a. 
ratio, you raise economically the price of the foodstirfls of these poor agricul- 
turists who have to toil from morning to night. Y(ll add to their domestio 
budget 12i per cent, more a year. If the ratio is lowered the agrioulturisi 
will obtain a larger number of rupees for surplus produce; btit he would 
have to pay at the same time a larger number of rupees for all domesti<f 
requirements and for goods, labour and servioAl Now, pray, Rfhere, Witt 
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cultivator get this more rupees from? it is perfectly clear that the wage 
earners, the middle classes, the clerks in offices and other consumers of 
the produce that will pay for this extra price. So instead of serving the 
agriculturist by reducing the ratio Is. 4d., you are simply mulcting these 
poor people and also other people who get their wages not in grain but in 
money. By a concealed pilksess you are reducing the wages of these 
people. This is your sympathy for these poor agriculturists. This is the 
sympathy of my friend Seth Govind Das for these poor agriculturists. 

Then 1 come to answer the argument of my friend behind me (the 
Honourable Mr. G. S. Khaparde) as regards the difference it would make 
in the payment of the land revenue settlement. From the speech which he 
made this morning, which I did not exactly follow, I gathered that the 
burden of his song was really that so far as the settlements are concerned, 
by the adoption of a Is. 6d. ratio these people will snuffer. It is a mistake 
to urge that the policy of having a high ratio will ^do any injustice to the 
agriculturist by increasing the burden of land revenue. It was also con- 
tended that land revenue contracts were settled when exchange was at 
IGd., but it must be remembered that there has been a great rise in prices 
since 1914. Therefore the real incidence of land revenue measured in 
terms of commodities has been materially lightened. You will kindly bear 
in mind that since 1917 the ratio has never been Is. 4d., so you have only 
to take the settlements that have taken place in these last ten years. As 
regards those, I understand the settlements in this^ Country extend for a 
period of ten, fifteen or twenty years The Govemifient have also decided 
to dispense with long-term settlements nowadays and to adopt short-term 
settlements. So most of these old term settlements have expired and 
will not be affected by the adoption of a 4d. ratio. But even if I 
concede for the purposes of argument that these settlements are affected, 
will you please tell me what proportion of the profits from increased prices 
since 1914 they have derived? Did not the prices rise after 1914 very 
largely and did not those high prices recompense these people for the little 
sacrifice that they may now have^iio suffer for a period of three or four 
years? It is a mistake therefore to urge that the policy of a high ratio will 
cause an injustice to the agriculturist. As I said before, if the adjustment 
of prices’ has already taken place, both the cost of production and the cost 
of living for the agriculturist have also fallen correspondingly and this gain 
must be set against the loss, if any. Those who have perused the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee's Keport must have seen recorded there the opinion of 
an eminent economist that from 1900 to 1925 the real burden of l#nd revenue 
had fallen by 42 per cent., owing to the steady rise in prices. Sir, I say, so 
far as the land revenue is concerned Honourable Members on the otfier side 
have no case whatsoever, I am speaking of the findings of an expert 
Committee on which an Indian, and I am glad to say a big landed pro- 
prietor, in the person of the MahiiJtaja of Burdwan, was represented. His 
interest in agriculture if is’ great as any one's and that gentleman is as 
patriotic as any one in ’this Council. I was interested to see that the great 
financier Mr. Madon even^lSl fallen out with Sir Puj^hotamdas Thakurdas. 
Mr. Madon contends th^ the Government gets more out of the farmer as a 
result of the rise in e^^hange whereas Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas says 
that the revenue will be reduced in consequence of the rise. I submit there 
is no apprehension whatsoever of any Idi^nd and the lower price in rupees 
which the agricultural producer may obtain for his produce under the 18dv 
ratio is oompehsated by a substantial return in service. 
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H/ q?hig brings me ^ the question of contracts^ that people who have long- 
term contracts Will be ftflected. There also I am of opinion that in consi- 
4ering that matter you have not to go ulterior to 1914. I admit that tq 
a certain extent perhaps the contracts mada^^ince 1914 might be affected^ 
but what are those contracts ? You are not referring to agricultural indebt- 
edness, where these contracts and this indebtedness goes on from sire to 
«on. I have known in my practice at the Bar that in some cases grain 
debts have coihe down from 60 or 70 years, but there the real intention is 
never to pay or liquidate the debts. They go on from sire to son. They may 
be kept on the landlord’s and the local bania’s books from generation to 
generation and they give a few hundred candies of grains and take in return a 
lew hundred candies and thus keep the account alive indefinitely. Surely we 
could not protect this class of people ; it is impossible for anybody to protect 
them. In this connection I may point out that we never have had placed 
before us satisfactory statistics relating to agricultural indebtedness. No two 
people agreed in regard to the total indebtedness of the country. It is not 
possible to know it, the figures are of such a conflicting character that it is 
impossible to come to any reliable conclusion from them. In this connection 
let me emphasize that if the de facto rate of exchange is stabilised the 
agriculturist will be no worse off than he has been for the past 10 years. 
On the other hand if exchange is artificially lowered the payer of land 
revenue including this^ great mass of agricultural wage-earners xvill be pre- 
judiced by the amouift of this depression measured in terms of the rising 
prices. 

Sir, I believe I have disposed of most of the salient points. I only wish 
pointedly to bring to the notice of this Council the gross injustice that would 
be done to this country by the adoption of the la. 4d. ratio. We cannot 
lose sight of the fact that the immediate adoption of 16d. would 
lead to an increase in the difficulties of the Central and Provin- 
-eial Governments. The Provinces are .nractically bankrupt: this year no 
province has reported a surplus : to ray knowledge in every province in 
India the tale of sorrow has been told of heavy deficits: they have not 
been able to spend anything on nation-building works, on education of the 
masses, on sanitation or atiy other works of public utility. Are you going 
to enhance the difficulties of these Provincial Governments by taking away 
from them this little relief which, all honour to Sir Basil Blackett, he Has 
striven during the three years of his office to achieve and give to the 
provinces? sAre you going to take away from these provinces the meagre 
measure of relief which will enable them to stand on their own legs and 
to be prepared in advance for the duties of financial autonomy? Your 
one ambition, your one desire, the one ambition of every Indian to-day is 
to get full fiscal autonomy for the provinces. Aje you going to help the 
attainment of fiscal autonomy by redu^g the ||tio from 18d. to 16d.? 
Are you prepared to make heavy sacritfces' and'i^^uce the surplus of the 
Government of India into a huge deficit? Arej|.y6u prepared to tell the 
provinces that the Members of this Council have,^to^ in their way and 
will not help the Government of India to give i|hem this much-needed 
relief? I do not wish to take up the time of tne Council bv reading the 
opinion of the Madras Government the significant part of which has been 
embodied in our Eeport. Two pa^^agraphs of that letter will, T believe, bring 
tears to your eyeS-^hp plight and the sad ^anclflfl predicament in ^ich 
the Madras Goverranriit is at present. AM yet to my great mtrd^ the 
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Madras Members of the Assembly were the first to go against this eixunently 
nseful proposal of the Government of India in the matter of the grant of 
Jlrelief. Sir, this is not the only thing that will happen. You will not only 
postpone the remission of provincial contributions, but you will have to be 
party to a policy of new taxation. I am not prepared to become a party 
’to new taxation in this country at this stage. When I see that trade is in 
such a bad condition, when there is a general depression all over India I 
^ould never agree to additional taxation; and yet I have heard it very 
confidently said ‘‘Put Is. 4d. on the Statute-book and there will be an end 
to all troubles.** I say, Sir, the troubles will not cease; the 
troubles will duplicate ; the troubles will indefinitely expand ; and 
it will enslave India and put her in the ranks of backward nations. 
What are the losses that we shall have to suffer? On the basis of the 
-Budget for 1925-26 the net sterling expenditure of the Central Government 
would immediately increase by Bs. 3 crores per annum. An immediate 
increase would take place in our railway expenditure, and increases in rates 
and fares are bound to follow It would necessitate the revision of the 
terms of railway contributions. The existing contribution of Bs. 5 crores 
which you are getting from the railways towards the general revenues will 
have to be revised Extra expenditure on stores purchased in India will 
have to be incurred. Beadjustment in the salaries of Government officers, 
servants, and others will have to take place. It would impair the finan- 
cial credit of India and we will have to borrow at increased rates of in- 
terest. It will prevent our building up a firm and enviable structure of 
credit which enables India to borrow so cheaply! The credit of India will 
be lost. Yet to my groat sorrow, when this important Bill deciding the 
fate of the country was being discussed in the Assembly the Indian News 
Agency published a telegram giving the purport of a memorandum in 
which Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Madon and Mr. Birla recom- 
mended the policy of deferring the debt redemption. I will read an 
extract from their memorandum. '!pie authors of the memorandum pro- 
pose that “ no specific provision for debt redemption should be made in 
the next year*s Budget at this stage. This will make an amount of 5*2 
crores available to meet such reduction in revenues as may result from 
a reversion to Is. 4d.** 

God save us from our friends. Would you adopt this course in your 
mercantile houses? Would you not provide a sinking fund for your debts? 
Every ordinary man lays by from his salary or reserves a few rupees for the 
purpose of paying his debt. Will you want the State to make no provi- 
sion for the redemption of its national debt? What would be the result of 
this policy? Not only the bankruptcy of the country but loss of our 
credit in the country and loss of our credit in the world, with the result 
that India will never be jfcle to git foreign loans and India will never be 
able to raise money at lo’v^ates in this country for her purposes. 

Then, Sir, I have only ope remark more to urge. Do not for a moment 
believq,that la. 4d. is a penaoea for all our troubles, that it is going to put 
us on our feet; do not fop a moment be led away by these specious argu- 
ments. The 16d. ratjp means unbalanced budgets, a loss of credit, ind^- 
nite oontinuanOe of remission of provincial contributions and a disastrous 
and general disorganisation of all trade. It is not alwavs correct to state 
fSiat a low exchange is beneficial to India. There are juSt as significant 
limits to a Ibw exchange as to a high exdhange. If a low exchange id good 
for ^^ndia, why not atgub that a It. ratio would be still mare advantageous? 

1 ) 2 
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What we require really is to improve the standard of living of our people^ 
and that cannot be attained if the rate is too low, as this tends to increade- 
the cost of living. It is wrong to assume that this would be adjusted by 
higher wages. I assert with confidence that the cost of living would rise 
much faster than the increase in wages. Too low a ratio would be just aa 
serious a handicap to trade as too high a ratio. We want, therefore, a 
happy medium between all the conflicting forces of economic laws. To 
recommend a low ratio as to be prohibitive to imports would be as serious 
and disastrous as to fix one so high as to be a handicap on exports. The 
fact is that no pre-war standard whether in terms of ratio or in terms of 
purchasing power ia either natural or possible. Sir, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : I move 
that the question be now put. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I under- 
stand that in the other place the Honourable the Finance Member did 
admit that he might have to revert to borrowing in London. The House will 
perhaps remember that I had myself foretold this in the speech on the occa- 
sion of the budget discussion about a week back. I am afraid that he over- 
looked that it is not a question that he may have to do it, that a magician's 
wand alone could enable him to avoid borrowing in London. It is also said. 
Sir, that the poor zamindars will greatly benefit by the IBc?. ratio. I have 
already explained, Sir, that it will not benefit them. Surely the bigger 
zamin'dar is not a tiller of the soil, as he gets the soil tilled and the weeding 
done and the rest of the processes is carried out by employing humble per- 
sons on such jobs. Have Government got even approximate figures to 
prove the incidence of the burden fc^lling on the rich zamindar and the 
actual tiller of the soil? No figures 4an be put forward for this purpose 
and assertions are made with all the weight carried by Government officials. 
The fact is that even the better off zamindar employs as his sub-tenants 
persons who are paid half or one-third of the produce; and to the extent 
of articles exported and to the extent of articles consumed in tys country 
by the indigenous industries and the local population, these ■workers on the 
estates are all bound to suffer. One thing which has impressed me most 
all tkrouglL this controversy is the absolute boldness with which Govern- 
ment ^ut forward arguments despite their knowledge that thev have no 
figures or statistics on which to base their arguments. I say, Sir, without 
fear of contradiction, that in depriving the agriculturist of 12^ per cent, 
for his raw produce by the higher ratio you undoubtedly hit the poorest 
section of the agriculturist classes and<%hat pi||jportion of such loss falls 
on the zamindar is uncertain. But may I ask how ^Government are justified' 
even in hitting the richer section of the zamiqdar classes? And I would 
ask iny Tarious friends belonging to that clafes ,^not to overlook the in- 
difference with which Government regard their jpterests in this question. 
Why hit any class unnecessarily, and where is, this^rocess to end, once* 
you accept that it is a legitimate process?' Are we then to have an appre^ 
ciation of the rupee from time to time as the GOTemment wants it? And' 
when is tEe next promotion of the rupee to Is. or Is. Sd. coming on? 
1 would ask my zotoindar friends to bewar4W this handy method of Gov- 
ernment to deprive them of 12| pCr cent, in rupees for th^ raw produce. 
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Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy with reference to 
the remarks made by the Honourable Mr. Khaparde has observed that 
the people lose nothing as their settlements have not been made after 
(1914. 1 might explain to my Honourable friend that all the settlements 
do not end at a certain period. In the Punjab, for instance, several dis- 
tricts* have been settled after 1014 and in arriving at the assessment of 
revenue the prices of the five years preceding have only been taken into 
consideration. It is possible that Sir Maneckji has not taken that point 
into consideration when refuting the argument put forward by my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Khaparde. When assessment of revenue has been made 
in certain districts on high prices and when you appreciate the rupee, will 
the Government be prepared to reduce the land revenue accordingly? I 
would like the Honourable the Finance Member to throw some light on.this 
question. Sir Maneckji has said that our surplus is due to the 1«. fid. 
ratio and that if this ratio had not been adopted the country would have had 
to face a deficit. May T ask my Honourable friend in case we adopt the 
28. or Is. 6d. ratio, shall we have a further surplus? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKeTT DADABHOY : My answer is at the 
end of my argument. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS ; I have not 
been convinced by the argument put forward by my friend who has also 
informed the House and read before it a statement that in the year 1914 
the Government did deflate the currency. I asked him a question : What 
was the bank rate prevailing then? The Honourable Member had the 
courtesy to reply and he said that the bank rate prevailed somewhere about 
5 per cent. Sir, the bank rate is the index of the demand for money in 
the country. In case the demand goes up the bank rate follows. Now 
although there is no big crop moving except the rice crop in Burma the 
bank rate has been pushed up to 7 per cent. Is it not the case that there 
is a demand for more money, and when there is a demand for more money, 
how is the contraction in paper currency justified? Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
also gave figures to show that goM and silver to the value of 17^ croreg 
were brought into India. If we take that into consideration, even then 
there has been a great deflation of currency. The Honourable the Finance 
Member when discussing this question in another place said that no normal 
expansion of currency is needed during the depression period. If I am 
right, Sir, I must say here that in these times wc have depression. When 
we have times of depression why, Sir, is the bank rate ruling high? These 
two things are inconsistent, and as the bank rate has to be teken^as the 
correct index of the demand for money, I think the deflation in turrency 
ought not to have been allowed. My friend the Honourable Seth Govind 
Das in his observations said that the Government wants to divide the 
agriculturists and the wage-earners. I differ from him in this respect, 
because I hold that manj^ of the labouring classes come from the agricul- 
turists and so their interests are identical. My Honourable friend over 
there interrupted Sir Maiieckji and said what will be the effect on cotton 
prices? Of course he said the price of cotton will go up 12^ per cent. 
‘Sir, as far as the question of initial price of a raw material is concerned, 
the manufacturers 4iim at a n^rgin of profit,^ in case they have to buy raw 
meterial at a high price and get a comparatively higher price for the pro- 
duced article, they do ijot care. 
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The HoNbifBABLE Mr. MANMOBLA.NDAS BAMJIj Th^ question wtM^ 
about the agriculturist getting less and I pointed out that he will get more. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Well, Sir, I 
have not quite followed what my Honourable friend has now said. I have 
always held and even now hold that in case the exchange is put at Is. 6d, 
the poor cultivator will certainly get 12 J per cent, less price for his pro- 
duce. 


The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM : The exchange has now been 
Is. Qd. for two and a half years. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS * My Honour- 
able friend Sir Arthur Froom says that The exchange has been low for the 
last two and a half years. Now he, as a big shipper, will certainly endorse 
what I say, that during these^ last two and a half years our exports in 
wheat and in colton and many other commodities have fallen heavily. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : That has to do with 
Canadian and Australian prices. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Because the 
pound sterling has been fetching only Es. 13/5/4 instead of Ea. 15 — that 
has been the chief cause why the exports have fallen so heavily. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : The competition of 
Australia and Canada has been the chief cause 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : I do not 
know about Australian cotton but I am talking of what we felt in India. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: Wliat about the small 
crop of wheat? Has that nothing to do with the reduction in the export of 
wheat ? 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala HAM SAEAN DAS : If there was 
a small crop of wheat, why were the prices of wheat ruling so low? Why 
was there export? Whenever, Sir, there is a short crop of any commodity, 
the prices always rule high The Honourable the Finance Member has 
admitted himself that the price of wheat in the Punjab and in other places 
has been low this year Wh;s low, Sir? Because the crop was short. Is 
that wliat the Honourable Finance Member means? 


The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : No. I think I must repeat 
what ‘the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said, that I hav^ given my 
statememt; I cannot explain it in full 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : The Honour- 
able Mr. Khaparde, Sir, then, has observed that the agriculturists pay a 
big discount on the currency notes, Tyhich is I J^ay inform him, 

Sir, that as far as the discount on currency'^otes is concerned, the 
poor agriculturists have to pay that in ,tho market to get the equivalent 
silver for it. Although that rate of discount 'since the Imperial Bank 
opened numerous branches has gone down, even now, Sir, the agriculturist 
has to pay a discount on encashing his currency notes. Particularly 
currency notes of higher value than Es. lOO^ven now are encashed by the 
Imperial Bank of India and other banks generally at two annas per cent. 
{The Honourable Mr. Manmohandaa Ramjii “ On account of exchange?*’) 





It iB not a question at exchange; 1 am now talking of what it costs the 
agriculturist. Of course call it exchange, which is only a technical word 
as far as one’s business is concerned, but as far as the agriculturist is 
concerned it is a tax. (The Honourable Sir Maneokji Dadahhoy: “He 
will pay the same with exchange at Is. 4d. ?") But when he pays it, witli 
exchange at Is. Ad., he will get a corresponding increase in the price of the 
produce which he sells. (The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy: 
“Question.”) So he will not mind the exchange. as much as he minds 
it now. The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that this subject ia 
a very complex and difficult subject to understand. Well, Sir, after all, 
the simple test of profit to a business man is what we call in the Punjab 
simply a question of purse balance; in case we find that after a certain 
transaction we have lost money on our capital, our purse shows that we 
have made a loss (Hear, hear). Sir Maneckji has been saying that we 
shall be getting more appreciated rupees. I consider that only a theory 
because after all, what will be the benefit to the zamindar when he gets 
only Es. 13/5/4 against Es. 15? How will the appreciation of the rupee 
benefit him? 

The Honourable Sir AETHUE FEOOM : That is what you are paying 
now. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Then, Sir, 
the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has also observed that in case the 
exchange ratio is now changed, it will cause a dislocation in trade. I 
hold, Sir, that even now the trade is in a dislocated condition; and I have 
already said, Sir, that in all big centres of trade like Amritsar, Lahore, 
Cawnpore, Calcutta, Bombay, etc., whenever you see any merchant, he 
will look depressed and will say that business is very poor. In the 
Punjab in particular, Sir, the condition of the business man is so poor now 
that although the bank rate is said to be seven per cent., they cannot get 
money even at 12 per cent. The 7 per cent, bank rate is only meant for 
the very first class parties. The second class parties, the number of 
which is certainly a great one, are feeling really a great inconvenience in 
financing their trade. In case this is not dislocation, what can disloca- 
tion then be? Of course some people will say, because exchange has not 
been stabilised, the condition of these merchants cannot be improved. 
But, Sir, what I hold is that in case the buying power of the masses goes 
down, how will trade improve? Sir Maneckji also observed — in case I am 
wrong, he will put me right — that only 3 per cent, of our total produce is 
exported. ^ ^ • 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : No, no, T leferred 
to the case of wheat. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS: Well, Sir^ 
as far as the Punjab is concerned, I think that assumption is wrong. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I have got the offi- 
cial figures for the last three years. 

T^b Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : For th^ 
Punjab? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : For the whole of 

India. 
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The Hokoubablb Bai Bahadur Lala BAM 8ABAN DAS ; I am talking 
of the Punjab. ^ 

The Honourable Major Nawab MAHOMED AfeBAB KHAN : The 

Punjab fonns part of India. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala BAM SAEAN DAS: It is part 
of India^ but of course the Punjab is a province which is one of the chief 
wheat-producing provinces of India, and so what I say is correct. 
(Laughter). The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy also observed that 
fluctuations in cotton only ranged to the extent of Es. 20 a candy. In 
case I have understood him rightly, I consider that his statement is wrong. 
The Honourable Member knows that the prices of cotton during the last 
few years have gone down fifty per cent., if not more. So the statement 
that they have gone down only to the extent of Es. 20 a candy and that 
the fluctuation does not extend to any higher figure does not hold good. 
He also said, Sir, that the cultivator does not export any grain. (The 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy: ''Directly, I said.**) I have dealt 
with this point before, Sir, but I want to repeat it for his information that 
he does export cotton, jute and other stuffs which he cannot consume 
himself. Will the Honourable Sir Maneckji tell me what quantity of 
jute or what percentage of his produce an average cultivator does consume? 
I hope he will answer this point. Sir, he has also talked of landless agri- 
culturists. I have not followed him, I do not know what he means by 
that. Does he mean labourers who are working in urban or rural areas? 
I hold, Sir, that all the prices that we get of our produce in India are 
based on a sterling basis. All the exporters buy produce of the agricul- 
turists on the basis of sterling rates. An observation was made by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, that in the various markets 
middlemen give advances to agriculturists at a fixed price in advance. As 
far as the Punjab is concerned, Sir, that practice does not hold good now 
iThe Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy : “We are not legislating only 
for the Punjab.*’) But as far as my information goes. Sir, the agricultur- 
ists now have become much wiser and* they can guard their interests much 
better. No forward contracts are now made on those scales by agricul- 
turists with middlemen. Then, Sir, Sir Maneckji has also talked about 
the addition of 12^ per cent, in the purchases of imported goods. He has 
also said, Sir, if I have followed him correctly, that they consumed 5 per 
cent, of the imported goods. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I never said anything 
of thd* kinf. 

m 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : I hold that 
they consume about per cent, of imported goods and in case they have 
to pay a little more for their imported articles they are compensated by 
getting a higher price for their produce. It has also been said, Sir, that 
in case we do not adopt the 1«. 6d. ratio, it will result in more taxation. I 
hold, Sir, that under the 1«. 6(i. ratio, the country will be inflicted with 
a concealed heavy taxation of 12J per cent, on the total agricultural produce. 
So, I hold. Sir, that oven now if this House adopts the Is. fid. ratio an 
additional taxation of 12J per cent, on all t|ie produce of India will thereby 
he incurred. The Honourable Sir Maneck]i has also dealt with the ques- 
tion of the redemption of debt and has cited a passage from the opiniOD 
of certain legislators in the other place. Jp that connection, I may say, 
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“what I have already said, Sir, bn a former occasion, thait'^the redemption 
t>f debt is being, done on a much larger scale in India than it ought to be 
'done. During the speech that I delivered the other day I said that we are 
redeeming 2^ per cent*, of our debt against only less than half per cent, 
^of what Great Britain does. I do not say that we ought not to redeem our 
debt. We ought to redeem it on the same scale as other countries are 
-doing it. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: On doomsday? 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala EAM SAKAN DAS : Not on 
doomsday. Great Britain is paying only less than half per cent, on redeem- 
ing her debt, most of which is unproductive; and India cannot afford to 
meet the debt redemption of per cent, on its productive debt. I do 
not want to take much time of the House and I am of opinion that in 
case the Is. 6d. ratio is adopted it will enslave India. 

Fhe Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS BAMJI (Bombay : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, this question of ratio has raised a good deal of con- 
troversy. The opinions are, however, divided. The Government is accus- 
ed of dishonesty, people who share the opposite view are called traitors to 
the country by those who want the ratio to be fixed at Is. 4d. gold. Under 
these conditions I rise to support the Is. 6d. ratio. I am neither an 
economist nor a platform speaker, nor a lawyer by profession to be able 
to argue the case with so much eloquence as is possible in the case 
of some of niy friends. I am a merchant and as such I will try to put 
before the House what I think to be the real situation. We have first of 
all in the issue of the case to consider what is best in the interest of the 
country as a whole and it will not be safe to restrict our view to individual 
cases such as that of agriculture and industries. It is not gainsaid that 
these interests do not deserve consideration but do not overdo a thing. It 
is argued that a large proportion of the population is agriculturist and their 
interests must be safeguarded in preference to any other. Let us there- 
fore see how far the agriculturists are affected. It is the law of supply and 
demand which governs the prices of commodities and not the rate of 
exchange. The exchange has as a matter of fact nothing to do with internal 
prices of the commodity which is only consumed in the country where it is 
produced. In case where the commodity is produced partly for local con- 
sumption and partly for export to other countries, the price of such produce 
will depend on the price obtainable in that foreign market in competition 
and not at the rate of exchange ratio. If your exchange is fixed 4flgh or 
low the foreign consumer will not pay anything more, in competitioi^. Take 
for instance the American cotton the price of which determines the price 
of cotton grown all over the world, according to quality and not according 
to the exchange ratio. Let me quote one instance. This year the American 
^cotton crop is abundant and prices have gone dowm nearly thirty per cent, 
all over the world. Indian cotton, which w^as quoted at Bs. 400 per candy 
last year, is worth only Es. 300 in India to-day. The cultivator is getting 
so much less and yet the exchange remains the same, i.^., nearly la, 6i. 
Of course the exporter will get 12| per cent, more rupees for Eis exported 
articles if the exchange was at la. 4d, But let us eiiamine the real worth 
of these more depreciated rupees in terms of gold. One rupee at la. 4d. 
will be worth 7’63344 grains gold ; in other words, a cultivator will get for 
one candy of cotton at Es. 300, 2642-63 grains of gold at the rate of la. 6d. 
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Just remember tlbese figures 2542*53 grains of gold for Ofre paudy of cotton 
at 1«. 6d., while at the rate of Is. 4d. he gets Bs. 337-^1^ mot Es. 800 but 
Bs. 337-8-0. That is the cry raised by the supporteii of Is. 4d. ratio. 
I take their figures that the cultivators will get at" Is. 4d. 12J per cent, 
more and add 12^ per cent. Tie is bound to get Bs. 337-8-0 per candy, that 
is. Bs. 37-8-0 more or 251213 against 2542*58 grains of gold; therefore at 
Is. Get. the cultivator gets more in terms of gold and not less. He actually 
gets more at the Is. Qd. ratio in terms of gold. As you are fixing the rupee 
in parity with gold, all the money that you get in return for your goods 
from foreign countries is remitted here in gold and you are actually going 
to get more gold for a certain unit of commodity sold in the foreign market; 
and yet this cry is raised that the cultivator will be a loser by 12^ per cent. 

Now, Sir, let us consider hogey No. 2 — industries will suffer. I do not 
think the arguments advanced in this case also to be correct. If industries 
are to be protected, the best course is to protect them by tariffs, or bounties 
or subsidies but not by indirect means, t.e., by depreciating currency. It 
was urged in the other House that by fixing the ratio at Is. 4li., all indus- 
tries will prosper, and if it is fixed at Is. 6d., they will be ruined, and 
new industries will not be started. Now, Sir, let us look at this question 
from a practical point of view. Take Tata’s steel industry. That industry 
was not in a prosperous condition all the time the ratio Is. 4d. was preva- 
lent. It was the protection that saved it. The Is. 6df. rate is steady 
since the last two years. What was the position of the steel industry 
two years before? It was much worse. Take again the case of the mill 
industry and you will find the same thing. It is the protection not the 
ratio that Helps the growth of industries if judiciously protected. Do not 
saddle the consumer by protection too much. Many countries had to give 
up the policy of protection and had to resort to free trade in the long run. 
What I say, Sir, is that let us not fight for the ratio but to see what is the 
least harmful. The Is. 6d. ratio has been prevalent for the last two years 
and has remained steady. Why then disturb it? The Honourable Mem-» 
hers, I mean those at any rate who are connected with trade and commerce, 
will, I am sure, bear out the view that it is not desirable or prudent to 
disturb the ratio. It is bound to cause dislocation in trade for some time, 
ruin some, and profit others; but in the long run there is neither gain nor 
loss. A distinguished Member of the other House very light-heartedly said 
about importers ‘'People ought to have covered their exchange and should 
not have run the risk of exchange and such people deserve no S5rmpathy.” 
Mv aligwer 4o the Honourable Member is that in trade one has to incur 
a oertai^i amount of risk and is not always particular to cover his trans- 
actions and has to speculate cautiously, and without this you cannot trade. 
The fluctuation in prices will immediately follow as soon as you change 
the ratio. The change will seriously affect traders either in gain or loss. 

Now, Sir, about hogey No. 3 — ^the effect of this change in ratio on 
debtors, and creditors and on long-term contracts. All these transactions 
are not entered into at one end the same time; the majority of them are 
short period contracts, say for one year at the most, because loans advanced 
by bankers are not given for a long period but for one year and renewed 
from year to year. Therefore, the majority of such loans obtained by poof 
people from bankers are liquidated as they fall due. This argument dl 
poor agriculturists’ suffering, therefore, falls to the ground. Now I collide 
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to the long-ten^i lotos. Let us examine these. Many are deben- 

tures. Govem^e^t debts, and public bodies debt. Whoicj^ses in this trans- 
action? Ejch \;0iiptpanies, Government or public bodies? None of them 
have complained so^far. So the whole question resolves itself into this— 
that almost all small ^loan transactions are liquidated from year to year 
and, therefore, there ought to be no complaint. The actual people who 
suffer are big companies, Government and public bodies but they too do not 
complain. On the contrary the Government have themselves proposed thi^ 
change. As such there ought to be no complaint by anybody, on the con- 
trary, the interest and principal which is to be received by people who have 
invested their money will be benefited to the extent of 12| per cent, in 
terms of gold. 

Sir, I have been able to show that this measure is not harmful to any- 
body, but surely it allows things to go on without causing any disturbance ; 
whereas if the Is. Ad. ratio is accepted it will dislocate trade and com- 
merce, ruin many and the agricultural population will gain nothing more 
thereby . 

Sir, it is argued that the agriculturist will get 12 J per cent, more for 
his produce if the rate is fixed at Is. Ad. What does this suggestion mean? 
It means nothing more than this that you reduce your wealth in terms of 
gold from 8'47512 grains gold to a rupee to 7*5334, i.e., by nearly one grain 
of gold to every rupee that you have in your possession as wealth. Now, 
Sir, may I ask whether any of us is prepared to lose one grain of gold fot 
every rupee that he has? The answer is obviously in the nagative. Again 
Government have themselves proposed this change in ratio, and therefore, 
there ought not to be any complaint by anybody. On the contrary, those 
who hold Government securities, debenture holders and holders of securi- 
ties of pubilc bodies stand really to gain 12J per cent, in terms of gold. 

If the ratio is not disturbed and allowed to be permanently settled once 
for all there will be peac^ of mind to every one. The people of this country 
have suffered heavily on account of the exchange and currency question 
being brought up either by Government or importers at very short intervals. 
Its history begins from the time of the East India Company and it is high 
time that it ought to be settled once for all. My advice is, do not quarrel 
about what was done by the Government in the past but look to the 
present proposal and decide once for all. I have given my opinion through 
the Government of Bombay and it is in the hands of Honourable Members, 
in which J have dealt with this question more exhaustively and I ho^e the 
Honourable Members will not be carried away on account d! arglunents 
advanced by the other side. Everyone has a right to hold any opinion he 
chooses, but is not to be condemned for holding the opposite view in the 
name of country. Every one of us has undertaken to do our duty to the 
country and let us act freely. 

One more point before I resume my seat. It is often complained that 
in trying to keep the exchange high, Government has reduced the gold 
resources of the country. May I ask when people want Government to 
stabilise the exchange at a particular point Government has to do its duty; 
if you do not want to keep the exchange steady, the rate of exchange will 
fluctuate between Is. 8d. and Is. Ad, according to demand. When 
there is an adverse balance of trade, the people will then have to- 
give fold instead of the Government, and a quantity of gold in either 
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will go out of tEe^fountry. The explanation of this is tli^ you want Gov- 
ernment to give you a cextain rate in order that you can trade safely. Now* 
it ^ou do not want Government to do that, you will have to do the same 
thing; you will have to remit your money for excess articles that you have 
purchased over all your exports in gold and the gold will go to the same 
extent out of the country, whether it goes from Government or the public 
oofters or from your own private pockets. But the loss to the country 
will be the same; that is my point. 

The Honourable Kai Bahadur Lala EAM SABAN DAS: Imports do 
not exceed exports. 

The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS BAMJI : Never mind. Before 
I finish I want to say one thing A lot of things have been said about the 
taxation that the agriculturist will have paid in the shape of these appre- 
ciated rupees. Of course I admit that argument; but if that argument 
appeals to those people who are affected, it is their duty to come forward 
and bring here measures to reduce the land revenue, because the rupee 
ratio is kept high. If you want to reduce your land tax, do so by straight 
means instead of by covering it through manipulation of exchange. With 
these few words I oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTlEBS (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Sir, I do not propose to detain the House long at this late 
hour of the evening ; and if I rise to take part in the debate on this amend- 
ment it is not in the expectation of being able to add anything that is new 
to the discussion which has raged throughout the country for the last six 
months and more. But for more than six years I have in different capaci- 
ties had to deal every day with these questions of exchange and also 
I was the writer of the memorandum which was presented to the Currency 
Commission on this ratio question, the conclusions of which were substan- 
tially accepted by the Commission. Therefore it is a subject in which I 
naturally take a great personal interest, and also it is a matter on which 
a right decision is, I am deeply convinced, of the greatest importance to the 
country as a whole. 

The great difficulty which 1 always feel in this question is that whereas 
certainly 90 per cent, of the people who seriously consider the subject are 
agreed upon the basic principles, a number of the arguments which are used 
by a great many people, shall we say, by 66 as against 68, are inconsistent 
with those principles. Now, the basic principle to my mind is simply this: 
that imrinsftally no one rate can be better than any other rate, and that 
the menat or demerit of any particular rate must depend upon the circum- 
stances in which that rate is introduced and made effective. In other 
words, it depends upon the amount of disturbance which will be caused 
before that rate can be introduced and made effective, or as is more com- 
monly expressed, it depends upon the amount of adjustment necessary — 
adjustment of internal and external prices, adjustment of wages and con- 
tractual relktions and adjustment of Government Budgets and taxation. 
Thi^ general principle is by no means a truism, for various corollaries follow 
from it, and I think that if it had boen remembered it w^ould have given 
the correct s^nswer to my Honourable friend, Bai Bahadur Lala Bam 
Saran Das, as to why it was not desirable to have a ratio of 28. lOd. and 
it would have supplied an equally correct answer to the Honourable Seth 
Govind Das when he was asked why we should hot have a ratio of one 
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penny. The i|ii8wer is perfectly clear. It is not merely because a ratio 
of one penny would “unjust/* but because it would be simply ridiculous 
having regard to the amount of disturbance which would be caused in. 
arriving at it or at 2«. lOd. Also if the basic principle is kept in mind» 
it would eliminate at once various arguments » some of which I have heard 
in the debate to-day, such as the unqualified statement that a lower rate 
must be to the benefit of the exporter and producer : similarly it would 
eliminate any statement which implies that the depreciation of a coxmtry’s 
currtocy in terms of foreign money can add in any way to the wealth oi 
the country. Or again it would eliminate any statement that it is more 
difficult, once prices have adjusted themselves, to maintain a higher rate 
than a lower rate. I noticed when Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy made that 
statement, the Honourable Lala Bam Saran Das shook his head, and it 
is a subject which, I admit, is difficult to follow for a person who has not 
very carefully studied this particular point. It is one in which I think we 
in India are apt to be influenced by the fact of the failure to maintain the 
rate of 2^. in 1920, the reason being then of course that at that time prices 
had not adjusted themselves; prices all over the world were in a state of 
complete disorder; prices and exchanges in all countries; and the problem 
then attempted, looking back at it now, was an insoluble one. But the 
proposition that it is no more difficult, if prices have adjusted themselves, 
to maintain the rate of 18d. than it is to maintain 16d. is unquestionably 
correct, and I should like, if I may, to try and elaborate the matter a little 
further by a practical illustration. Let us suppose that we have two rates, 
18d. and 16d. and that prices have adjusted themselves to each of these 
two rates. At 18d. let us say that we require Es. 400 crores of notes and 
coin to maintain a certain volume of trade. You will require Es. 460 crorea 
to maintain the same volume of trade with the exchange at 16d., in order 
to allow for the higher range of prices. Then let us suppose that there is 
a failure of the monsoon or a series of failures of the monsoon and that it 
becomes necessary to prevent exchange falling below the lower gold point 
by making a contraction of the currency by say 10 per cent. You will, at 
18d., have to contract 40 crores; at 16d. you will have to contract 46 crores, 
and the point I wish to make is this : that 40 crores at 18d. and 45 crores. 
at 16d. are both exactly equivalent in sterling or gold. Therefore the strain 
upon your resources in both cases is identically the same. 

You cannot then increase the wealth of the country in any way by 
depreciating the currency from 18d. to 16d. But what does happqp un- 
dcubtediy is that in the process of going from a higher rate to*a lo\^er rate 
you do give certain advantages to certain classes of the community at the 
expense of other classes. Let us take the Bombay mill industry which 
^ has been mentioned so often in this discussion. I listened in the 

* other House to one 6f the leading members of that industry who 

was explaining the complete disinterestedness of the Bombay mill industry 
in this matter because, as he quite rightly pointed out, no less thfin 60 per 
ednt. of their cost of production was in raw cotton which ex hypoihesi would 
go up in price if exchange went down to la. 4d. Also he admitted that 
they would have to pay more for imported machinery, and therefore, he 
said, we are not advocating this change in our own interest at all. But he 
omitted to mention that there was still a balance of the cost of productioBi 
made up by the wages of labour and that therefore the employers might 
get ^ some advantage if their workmen failed to get an increase in wages to 
compensate for h^her prices. In fact the employer in the mill industry 
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only gain his advantage at the lower rate at the expense of one of 
^he partners in the industry, namely, the workmen. And the position as 
regards the agriculturist, of whom so much has been said to-day, is something 
similar. The agriculturist v^ho has a surplus for sale will at Is. 4d. receive 
more rupees for his produce. He will also at the same time have to pay more 
for everything he buys. But there is a possible margin where he 'may 
.gain and that margin is at the expense of any of his agricultural labourers 
lyho are on fixed wages. During the process of adjustment there is a 
possibility of the agricultural producers gaining an advantage at the expense 
of* one ot the partners in agriculture, namely, the agricultural labourers, 
who. I may point out, number something like 48 millions in this country. 

The whole of this question was^ summarised most succinctly by the 
Currency Commission in paragraph 206 of their Eeport. They said : 

“ Broadly speaking, the arguments which have been brought forward to prove that 
a reversion to Is. 4d. would be beneficial, merely show that, during a period of adjust- 
ment of conditions to that rate, certain sections of the community (e.g., debtors, 
exporters, and employers of labour) would be benefited at the expense of certain other 
flections (€.< 7 ., creditors, importers, and wage-earners).” 

And if the House is not satisfied with the expert opinion of the Currency 
Commission I should like to quote a very short passage from the evidence 
of the greatest economist of the last generation, the late Dr. Alfred 
Marshall. His evidence was given before the Fowler Committee in 1898 
and he was dealing with the question of how far a depreciating currency 
gives a bounty to tne employer who is producing for export. The question 
he was asked was this : 

But the fact that there is a bounty is not altered or done away with by the fact 
’that the advantage is gained at the expense of the classes that you name; the fact of 
the bounty remains?” 

To which Dr. Marshall replied: 

‘ ‘ There is no doubt it is a bounty but the question is whether it is a bounty 
to the export trade. I sa;y there is no bounty to the export trade, but there is a bounty 
to one class of the export trade at the expense of other classes in the export trade.” 

The Chairman then said : 

‘‘That is, what one gains another loses?” 

Dr. Marshall replied : 

” ThaL is my opinion; and the question whether these shif tings from one class to 
another a^e substantially equitable and in the interest of the country as a whole, or 
not, depends, in my opinion, as indicated in my first day’s evidence, on the question 
whether the currency retains a Constant value in terms of man's efforts. An increased 
purchasing power of the currency in terms of commodities seems to me a good thine 
if it corresponds to an increasing command over nature which man has obtained bv 
improvements in production and transport.” ^ 

It seems to me that tha't statement goes absolutely to the root at 
the matter. You cannot increase the wealth of the country by merely 
altering the rate of exchange; you can do so only by inoreasinir the 
command of man over nature. All you can do by altering the rate of 
exchange is temporarily to confer an advantife on one class at the 
(expense of another. 

So the Commission to my mind were perfectly right io laying all the 
-emphasis they did upon ihis question of adjSstoient; because it is on 
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:sthat that the whole question of whether l<r. 6d: is the right Wtio or 
not turns. The CouuniSBion devoted a great deal of their Beport to this 
subject; but if the House is not convinced by the figures put fcMTWard 
by the Commission, whi6h were the best available, it should at least ba 
convinced by the figures which were included in the Minority BepoTB 
because those figures, if the necessary arithmetical corrections are made 
and if they are continued to June 1926— a month before the Commission 
reported — show that adjustment of internal and external prices to the 
extent of 80 per cent, had been effected at that time, .^d moreover 
the Minority Beport actually has this sentence : 

“ They " 

— that is, the Majority — 

then proceed by means ol a graphic representation to show that prices in India in 
terms of gold have since the middle of 1922 generally moved parallel to the movements 
in world prices in terms of gold. Thus is of course as it should be; for after all there 
is such a thing as a world price level measured in terms of gold to which prices in 
any country must in general t^d to correspond if not in actual level.** * 

Considering that the rupee h^s been linked to gold, sinoe April 1925, 
that statement is exactly what the advocates of l8. 6d. are contending 
and nothing more. It is a statement that prices have adjusted them- 
aelves. 

One point was made by my Honourable friend Seth Govind Das and 
by others, that the rate of Is. 6d. has been attained by nc^anipulation and 
that therefore there is something unnatural about it. Now the 
manner in which the rate was attained would, to my mind, make no 
difference whatever in the decision of the question whether the main- 
tenance of the present rate will or will not cause a greater disturbance 
than a reversion to Is. 4d. But I should like to emphasise the fact that 
there is no currency in the world in which there is not always an element 
of control or manipulation by the Currency authority, whether it be a 
bank of issue or whether it be the Government. The Blank of England 
controls currency in England through the discount rate. The Federal 
Beserve Bank of New York has complete control of the member banks 
and thus controls the currency system of America. And the Government 
of India have hitherto — though they lare now anxious to shake off the 
burden — been unavoidably led to control the currency system in this 
country. If they had not done so, after two or three months the com- 
mercial community would have been the first to come to them and ask 
them to do it, because we should h/ave had a series of leaps and ^alls in 
exchange which would have disorganised the whole trade of the country. 

I should like at this point to make a slight digression in view of various 
remarks which have been made about the bank rate and about the action 
taken by Government in maintaining exchange. The point is connected 
with the issue of emergency currency, that is, loans from currency to the 
Imperial Bank. It was suggested in another place tha'ti the Machia- 
veUian Finance Department in issuing a memorandum of procedure to 
the Controller of Currency in October 1924 inserted deliberately the words 
‘^subject to the following minimum rates*' when prescribing the rates 
at which ^thc Bank shoul^be allowed to take loans from currency ; the 
inference "^being that until ^at time it had always been understood that 
ijtie Bank would be allowed at its own option to take a loan at 6 per cent, 
TPhis statement interested me and€ took the trouble to look up the 
nndum, dated 19th S^ptembef 1^8, which had been issued s^eWhat' 
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Qtore than la year before by the Goyemmeojl^f India on the same subjedr 
imd I was interested to find that the words ''subject to the following 
minimum rates'' occur there also. In fact, it has found a place in the 
memorandta of instructions on this subject from the very first day 
which this system of emergency currency was started. 

I return now;, Sir, to the question of the disturbance. There is one 
element of disturbance which is easily envisaged, and although it is not 
a decisive element, it is so important that we must consider it; I mean 
the effect upon the Budgets of the Government of India and of the LocaT 
Od^emments. Various estimates have been drawn up from time to time 
of the effect of a reversion to the Is. 4d. rate; and after a most careful 
examination of the latest estimate which has been put in by the Honour- 
able Mr. Brayne, I find that in 'all^^^bstantial points it agrees with my 
own views on the subject, and 1 am prepared to say that it is not an 
overestimate of the loss ; in fact I think ii is an under-estimate and my 
retason for thinking so is because of the ^effect upon the Government of* 
India’s credit of a reversion to the la. 4d rate. ^ Four years ago, Sir, when 
I joined the Jlnance Department as Secretary I admit that it was with 
some feeling of alarm that I looked at the prospects of the years just 
ahead. We had with the aid of the Betrenchment Committee made an 
effort to balance the Budget. We had obligations to the railways for 
150 crores of oapital expenditure, and large amounts were required by 
Provincial Governments for schemes, ..such as the Sukkur Barrage and the 
Sutlej Valley Project. We had maturing debt borrowed at very high rates 
coming due practically every year m large amounts,, and we had the pro- 
vincial contributions still hanging round our neck. If anyone had told 
me that in a few years’ time we should be in the position in which we 
now find ourselves, I should have found it difficult to believe it; and, Sir, 
this result is due entirely to the financial policy which was unswervingly 
carried out by the Honourable the Finance Member. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: And by the Financial 
Secretary. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MoWATTEBS : It was a great privilege 
to be associated with the Honourable Sir BasM Blackett during those^ 
years. The point which I wish to emphasise is that anything which would 
unsettle the Budgets of the Government of India and of the Provincial 
GoveiTjments to the extent which a reversion to the Is. 4d. ratio would 
do, wojild cause a shock to the credit of the countrv from which it would 
be very difficult io recover. I very much regret, Sir, that a few weeks 
ago the Honourable Seth Govind Das did not move his Besolution which 
suggested that large sums should be provided in the Central Government's 
Budget for the development of industries, because 1 had intended on that 
occasion to take as my text the proposition that the most valuable way 
in which the Government of India could help in the development of 
industries in India was by the continuance of their present financial 
policy, a policy which will lead quickly to the extinction of the provincial 
contributions and which will enable Government thereafter, one may- 
hope. to reduce those items of taxation which l^ar most severely on trade- 
and industry: and therefore, from the point view of the development 
of indusVies also, I consider that the adoption of this amendment whuld 
do the greatest disservice tc that very cause which the Honourable SetH 
Govind Das has so obviously at heart. (Apjnkuse.) 
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The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
ft Muhammadan) : Sir, if J fise at, this late hour, it is not because I pretend 
to make any substantial "contfibution to this controversy. I am aware, 
Sir, that every possible aspect of the question was debated upon in 
another place and also in the country for a long time before the intro- 
duction of the Bill in the Ijegislature. T am not going to give this House 
a rehearsal of Sir Basil Blackett's eleven points or Mr. JamnaSas Mehta’s 
twelve points. My object in rising is merely to show that some of the 
great virtues claimed by the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy for the 
Report' to which he was a signatory do not seem to exist in the estima- 
tion of others than himself. The first point that he raised with regar^i 
to the value of the Report is its personnel. I will remind my frieufl 
and ask him to recollect the scene from the gallery of the Legislative 
Assembly when the Resolution about the dissatisfaction of the House 
regarding the personnel of the Curi^cy Commission was being hotly 
debated. I know how uncomfortable my friend was when he heard the 
onslaught made upom that persoihel. It is now, Sir, a matter of common 
knowledge that in the selpstion* of that Commiission the undertaking 
given impliedly by the Finance Menlber that it would consist of a majority 
of Indians was broken, and that»iit did not command the CQtifidence of 
the country. Following upon the protest made in the Assembly, there 
were protest meetings all over the country, and everywhere the country 
gave expression in unequivocal terms to its wfent of confidence in that 
Commission. Therefore, the less Sir Maneckji had said of that Com- 
mission, the better would it have been. Then, Sir, with regard to him- 
self, from his seat in this Chamber he declared that the decision arrived 
at by him was in the best interests of the country. That, Sir, is not 
very convincing, because the seat which he held in thife House before he 
was appointed to the Commission was subsequently lost, and his present 
seat he owes to the Government which has bolstered up this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: No. I owe the 
loss of my seat to the Leader of the Swaraj Party going from village to 
village, house to house, and .... 

The Honourable Mr V. RAMADAS PANTULU : I say. Sir, that the 
voters, the electors of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy ’s constituency expressed 
disapproval of his conduct in signing this Report, and that is why he 
lost his seat. Whatever the cause is, Sir, his elected seat he lost. Then 
be assumed the r61e 

• • * 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: May I ^ve a 
personal explanation, Sir? He is wrong there, because I lost my seat 
before I was appointed on the Commission. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: That is not a personal explana- 
tion but a reply to the Honourable Member’s argument. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU: Then, Sir, he 
assumed the r61e of a judge, and in that matter he prided himself on ike 
fact that in contradistinction to what my Honourable friend Sir Purshot^- 
d^ ThaJnirdas has done, he did not go about the countrv to ventilate 
his opinions. Mky I remi^pj him, Sir, that a Commissioner, how6Vi!|r' 
ex^t^d his position may be, is not the judge. The Report to whit* 
put hts signature is tO' be' judged by the people, it is we who «are ^ ' 
procfounoer upon the eorreetoesr dr thet Biport; and that is what we atf 

B 
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doing to-day; therefore I say he should not have hrrogated to himself the 
fimctions of a judge ^^ut should have submitted his conclusions merely 
for the judgment of House and of the country. Therefore, Sir, having 
said so much about ^he excerience of the- jperscpnel of the Commission 
and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s part in it, I just Say a few words on 
the merits of the Eeport without tiring the patience of this House. 

We are told that with a Is. 6d. ratio the Government and the country 
will get a lot of money, that the remission of the provincial contributions 
need not be foregone and tJuat 3udgel» need not be unbalanced. There 
|vill also be plenty of money to pay wage-earners,, and public servants, 
there will be reduction of raiWay fares and so on. May I ask where this 
money is going to come from? Theri are at least some people in this 
country who are unsophisticated whose minds are not muddled with 
currency controversies. They would like » to know where from the Gov- 
ernment are gping to get this wonderful -^dlutne of mone}/ at Is. 6d. It 
must come from the people of this courfljry from the foreigners who 
deal in our goods or some other source. \ What ^s that source? 

^ The ^ONdtJEABLB ^IR ARTHUB FEOoWr Study the Budget. 

The Honourable Mb. BAMADAS PANTULlfJ : It is somewhat 
diflSoult to believe that all this extra money got ^at 1^. 6d. is not coming 
from the people of this coimtry but from some outside India. It 

does not fall from heaven like manna. Therefore it must come from 
somebody. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy h^s told^s that this wonderful Is. 6d. 
has brought all this extra* Wealth into this country and has put it into 
the oofiers of Government so as to enable them to wipe out provincial 
contributions and bring about the millennium in several directions in this 
country for which Sir Basil Blackett claims credit. On that we have not 
had any convincing arguments. To me the whole thing is so fallacious; 
it is all financial jugglery. The money must come from and the advant- 
ages whiJh the Government derive must fall as burdens upon the shoulders 
of the people Who produce the commodities in this country in competition 
with foreign importers. There is no other manner in which the money 
can come. I wish it had been shown that the money could come in a 
different manner. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 's speech, I listened to, with 
considerable care, txj see whether he would answer any of the points 
raised jn other House. He had less excuse for not being convincing 
here, because all the points of view of the other side were put very 
cleaarly mere. The only conclusion that I can come to is that he had 
no answer to give and that it was all a waste of time. One thing he 
emphasised over and *over again, namely, that prices have adjusted 
themselves to the Is. 6d. ratio. Sir Basil B'lackett fairly conceded that 
it was a question of fact and I have searched in vain for tangible evidence 
in the Appendices of the Currency Commission's Beport. to find if there 
is smy material upon which such a ponclusion could be based. Every 
witness was asked ‘‘Assuming that prices have adjusted themselves, what 
do you say?'" And the answer was “Assuming it is so, the la. 6d. ratio 
is good." That is what I foimd. And Sir Msneckji himself, curiourfy 
enough, when I read through the evidence gave tne the absolute impres- 
sion he was a protagonist of la. 4d. and gold currency. The way in 
he cross-examined witnesses, if ifeiow tny job as a lawyer, un* 
dotibtedly indicated that be was then distmo^ in favour of la. 4d. 
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ThEiHokoubable feiR MANECKJI DADABHOY: I did so because I 
weuted^to extract the tflith and get to the bottom of the thing; that is 
the tactics of a lawye»iJ\^ould have changed my mind on conviction, if the 
witnesses had satisfied rne,, ^ 

The Honourable Mr.^ V. BAMADAS PANTULU : I would like to know 
when it was that he changed his mind. Since I came to Delhi, I have seen 
men change rapidly. I hope it is not for like causes. He distinctly 
gave me the impression that he was trying not merely as a cross-examining 
lawyer holding the other view, but as one who was putting his case ; because 
he him§elf said, that he understood his position was one of a judge ; and a 
judge when he examines witnesses in the box would like to get answers' wh^ch 
in his own view are correct or establishing the position which the judg€f^ 
holds. I cannot help infemng tha^ he w^B tr^ing^ to elicit answers which 
at that time accorded with his own Vipws. Then, Sir, the rest of the argu- 
ments of Sir Maneckji need not be answered. He says that forty crores 
at Is. 4d. will be the same as 45 crores at Is. 6d. It wdll be so if prices 
have adjusted themselves. , When we^ say that prices have not fully 
adjusted themselves, thereli^ no virtue in such arguments. My Honourable 
friend was taking very elaborate nOtes of the Assembly debate and a moun- 
tain was really in labour for^ 4 a l^eek t^d it produced a v^table mouse at 
the end. 

I wish to point out that in answer to my friend Mr. Kumar Sankar Boy 
Ghoudhuri’s question why Govermnent threw away the opportunity that 
afforded itself in 1924 of stabilising at Is. 4d. if they were genuine in their 
assertions, he said very emphatically that the Government would have 
committed a blunder if they had done so and there were then no materials 
for them to do so. Is that a fact? I will only read to this House one 
sbnall sentence from the minute of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, not so 
much as his opinion, but as quoting from Government documents to show 
that they were waiting for an opportunity until the ratio went up to 
stabilise it and not to do it when it was at Is. Ad. That passage is to be 
found at page 121 ; 

“ When in September 1924, the rate was approximately !«. 4d. gold (it rang€^d 
during the month between 1?. and 1«. 6d. sterling), suggestions were made officially 
to the Gtovernment, in the Legislative Assembly, to restore this ratio to the Statute- 
book, in place of the fictitious ratio of 26. gold. The Government of India declined 
to favour these proposals Their telegram of the 11th of October 1924 (when exchange 
was about I 5 . gold) to the Secretary of State shows thut their policy then was 

to look for, m their own words, ‘ a permanently higher rat^ than Is. 4^. gold*.” 

— these words are quoted from GWemment documents — # 

‘'a permanently higher rate than Is. Ad. gold. Subsequently, when. in April 1926 the 
pound sterling reached gold parity, the Government of India were able to talk of this 
new ratip as Is. 6d. gold instead of Is. 6d. sterling. Tile unavoidable conclusion is 
that the*^ Government of India could have stabilised the rupee at Is. 4d. gold in 
September 1924, thus restoring the long established legal standard of money payments, 
if it had chosen to do so.”* 4 * 

I certainly prefer to accept this conclusion to the mere assertion Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy. 

Then, Sir, one word more and I Have done. Every protagonist of the 
1«. 6d. ratio in this Hou^l attempted to controvert our statement that by 
that ratio the agriculturistfWa48 hit. I really do not know how they came tir 
that conclusion. To the argumd|ts that were advanced by my 
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Mend on my left here, Mr. Manmohandas^jftamji, little Jftead* be said 

in answer, because they do not deserve any answer. Mt. j^ninpib^daB 
Ramji said that for 300 worth of goods the oul|jiyator trill gist a|542 
grains of gold at th^^ate of Is 6 d. and at la. 4 d. if you get Es. 337 
you will only get 2,512 grains of gold. TIhe ftrs1> foi^t a^out this matter 
is that the cultivator is not paid to consume gtJld ; tuid then it gold is given, 
let him go to the mint and ask for moneyj Uhder clausfei 4 <3 the Bill he 
will find that every tola of gold will be Es. 21 , whejseas according 

to the amendment proposed by my Honourable friend Seth Govind lias it 
he worth Es. 23 and odd. Therefore such arguments are really of no 
because the man is not pai 4 ^ in g^ld ; and other argument is that 
miadiemari carries . . , , 

Hov^unABLE Sir BASIL : If he is not paid in gold, 

wfi^is 

Tni HoKfQOftABUB Mk V. EAIfADAS^I^iilTULIl'-^He gets bjs price 
only in, a token coin. ^ 

Tnn Bmoorabl^ Sir BASIL BLACKETT : What does the token rupee 
indlbibe ? ' 


Thb Honourable Mr Y. EAMADAS PANTULU : That is the issue. 


The point is not that he gets more grain of gold for he does not gain any- 
thifig Supposing he takes his gold to the Government treasury 

and* iior laA^caiey, he will get at the rate of Es. 21 per tola, whereas if 
th4|Me 4d. Ke will get Es. 28. The money will be less according to 
yoiSjl^lPatlo# T|ken, Sir, with regard to the agriculturist not suffering, there 
is one <)tl|ierRi?gum6nt, namely, that the middleman profits. Even if the 
middljlpto takes away a portion of the profits, we are yet to be persuaded 
to believe that np portion of it goes to the agriculturist. I have got some 
experience of a^culturists and I have known how the exchange affects their 
income. ^ I may tell this House that I am not speaking merely from a 
prion reasoning. I am in charge of a co-operative bank which lends 
fiioney on a verjr large scale to agriculturists; when we go to collect our 
dues we find that the agriculturists are very hard hit by the exchange ; and 
whenever exchange ^es up agriculturists really lose and they get less for 
their agncultural pr^uce and they reaUy suffer a loss. I may here say. 
Sir, ope vr^rd with Tfegard to the extents ©f loss which the agriculturist 
suffers. It 18 really not 12^ per ce 4 t. pf tiie price. There is a fallacy there. 
It is nfuch more than that, because profits are reduced by nearly 66 per 
cent. I will make it clear by a small illustration. I believe^ it was given 
by Sir Victor SasSoon in the other House 'and I may repeat it; it will not 
take one minute tib do so. Supposing the price of a commodity lilie cotton 
is 100 rupees at the place of export On this it is a fair estimate to put 
his iparketing charges and transport charges at 22 per cent. Then the 
bd|iai9e that he gets is 78 rupees, out of which 60 per cent » represents the 
colrll^oduetion ; therefore the net profit to the agricultuiist is 18 rupees. 
If your exchange is Is 6d., then the cost the |)lace of export will be not' 
100 but 87J, that is 12J per cent, leisi. Out of 87J you take away 22 per 
cent, for marketing, transport and other ehairgeif and 60 per cent, for ooit 
of prediction ; then what remains now, oijly SJ piornent. Therefore instead 
^|D| making 18 rupees he makes only 54 ^paff. 13ie cost of production is 
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not lei|||i^eii^, the ©of|t 4ip pireparation for the market is not lessened ; they 
remain pna^ic^ly constant. ^ha4) is lessened is the price at the outgoing 
pca:t* Thereferey-i* instead, of 18 being left only 5^ are left. Therefore the 
losg^^liOTained is 66 per cent, on his profit. Therefore, when you argue 
that the agriculturist ig^^not hit, it is not at all convincing. The other day 
I read a small extrip^ tq this House from a letter addressed to Sir 
Purshotamdas Jjy; a 'Ipisfcionaty ivho has devoted all his life in India to the 
uplifting of tha ilgriculturah class. He himself receives a pension to be 
sent home in sterling and sustain# a loss of about Bs. 60 every month. . Still 
he remains bei^e to worh for tixB agricultural class of this country. He gays 
what is the good of educating the agriculturist and teaching him inlprottod 
methods of agriculture piitf how to market his produce and how to 
more money if by these iipvisible means cjf e^Cchange manipulation yon take 
away much of the profit. In this way, he says, afi his labour is -^rasted. 
His Excellency has set up a Comfriisfjli^ here rfor the benefit of agricul- 
turists, but the labours of that Commission wdll be absolutely wasted and 
no agriculturist caiS^#eceive afiyf benefit if by means of this policy 

of the i^B-overnment of Indiat; what is .given with one, hand tjUcen, away 
with tile other hand. Therefore. , I have no option but^ the 

amendment and oppose the Is. fid. ratio. ^ ^ 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance SecretaiT) r' Sir, I 
should have tried to reply at some length to this most interesting^ debate, 
but the excellent speeches of my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, 
Mr. Manmohandas Bamji and Mr Me Watters have so fully covered 
ground that it is unnecessary for me to detain the House ^at .^sny'^length. 
There is one point I should like to mention My Honourable^ inend |ilr. 
Govind Das waxed merry over the Finance Member^s poetical 
He quoted at length those points which the Finance Member iHlade i4|‘-his 
speech in which each sentence ended with the words *'to the peiananent 
benefit of nobody.’' Seth Govind Das said he was as much of a poet as 
the Finance Member, and with considerable success he gaye us a litany 
ending with the same refrain. That was all very well, unfortimately 
for comparison those litanies were pitched in different koys becduse the 
Honourable the Fjnance Member’s litany referred to a state of things where 
there is a sudden drop from an established ratio of Is. fid. taMls. 4d., whereat 
Seth Govind Das’s litany referred to circumstances in which prices and 
general conditions have been stabilised for a period of two years at a ratio 
of Is. fid. Seth Govind Das brought forward several M the fallacies of the 
Currency League. I think wt 3 crst of thorn is that tne Is. fid. jratio rijeans 
an annual loss of 40 crores of rupees to India. I am at a loss to findVhere 
that loss comes from, but I believe it comes from the difference between 
the values at' Is. fid and Is. 4d. of the exports of Ini^ian pi|X)duce. Well, 
as the' imports into India of foreign produce are just slightly below the 
exports ibid the difference between imports and exports is made up by 
invisible imports on account of services rendered in the way of transport 
charges and so forth, what is gained by the larger amount of rupees obtained 
for exports at ts. 4d. is lost in tbe larger amount that India has to ]Nj||ie>r 
imports at th^ • 

The position of the agricultWsk^^s been fully dealt with, but tfeere is 
one point I should like W The figures which I will quote are 

taken from the index nurq|i^r' of wholesale prices in Calcutta. The index 
number in 1914 for cereals an4 p^ses may be taken as 100. In December 
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1928 prices were 105 for cereals and 109 for pulses; in January 1927 the 
index figure for cereals was 143 and for pulses 165. That risd in price 
from which the agriculturist has gained has been attained almost emirely 
whde the rupee has been stabilised at la. fid. It cannot be said that the 
higher ratio has definitely injured the agricultural classes if these facts are 
correct. I will not detain the House any longer/ and with these words I 
oppose the amendment. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : TliESs^;original question was : 

** That clause 4 do stand part of the Bill.** r 

Since which an amendment has been paoved ; 

“ That in clatiae 4 for the words ‘ twenty -one rupees, three annas and ten pies ’ the 
words ‘ twenty-three rupees, fourteen annas and four pies " be substituted.’* 

The question I have to put is that tll^lt arhendment be'^made. 

*) ^ ' 

The Coiipcil divided : ^ 


AYES--10. 


Govind Das, The Honourable Seth. 
Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. G, S. 
Mahendra Prasad, The Honourable Mr. 
Mnhherjee, The Honourable Srijut 
Iio|:©n<ith. , 

ftam Das, The Honourable Eai 

Bahadur Lala. 

Hikpadas Pantulu, The Honourable 
Mr, V. 


Rama Rau, The Honourable Rao 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Roy Choudhuri, The Honourable Mr 4 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Nalininafh. 

Zubair, The Honourable Shah Muham- 
mad. 


NOES— 31. 


Akbar Khali, The Honourable Major' 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. 

A* 

Charanjit Sragh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency 
the. , I 

Corbett, The Hon«|ftr»ble Mr. G. L. 
Padabhoy, The ^'"Honourable Sir 
‘MaiieSiJi. 

D»^ The Hoj^urable Mr. 8. R. 
Desika Chari, The, Honourable Mr. 
P. C. . p 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 
Forest, The Hopohrable Mr. H. T. S. 
..f^orn, The Honqurable Sir Arthur. 
“^iGray, The Honourable Mr. W, A. 
Habibullah, The Honourable Khan 
^ jfiahadur Sir Muhammad, SahiU 
^ .Bahadur. 

1^%, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 
Manmohandas Ramji, The Honour- 
able Mr, 

MeWatters, The Honourable Mr. 
A. 0. 

The motion was negatived. 


Misra, The Honourable Pandit Shyami 
Bihari. 

Muhammad Hussain, The Honourable 
Ali Baksh. 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Raja. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

Sams, The Honourable Mr. H. A. 

Sankaran Nair, The Honourable Sir 

^ Ohettur. 

Singh, The Honourable Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Rameshwara, of Dar- 
bhanga. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. 
Mahmood. ^ 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A. L'. 

Symons, The Honourable Major* 

i General T. H. 

Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 

Tjiomas, The Honc^able 1%. G. A. 

f *!^m|) gon, The Hoiohrable Sir John 

^dtfWar Hayat Khan, The Honoutable 
Nawab Sir. 
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The SoNoukABLB PEESIDENT' There is another amendment to 
clause 4 W'-hich stands ns No. 9 on the paper. The Honourable Seth 
Govijjd Das has informed me that he does not wish to move it. Does the 
Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das wish to move his amend- 
ment ? 

The HoNOtTEABnE Eai Bahadur Lala BAM SAEAN DAS : No, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question then Is : 

“ That clause 4 do atauJ part the Bill.*’ ^ 

The motion was adopted. 

<• 

The Honourab^.e the PRESIDENT : Further consideration of the Bill 
will take place to-morrow. 


NOMIJ^fATIONS TO THE PANEL FOR THE STANDING ADVISORY 
CCmilTTEE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH 

anB lands. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: 1 have to announce to the Council 
nominations to the panel for the Advisory Committee in the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands. The following nine Honourable Members 
have been nominated : 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hay at Khau^ 

The Honourable Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan, 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 

The Honourable Maharaja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan* 
The Honourable Raja Naw^ab Ali Khan, 

The Honourable Rao Sahib Dr. U. Rama Rau, 


The Honourable Sai^id Alay Nabi, 

The Honourable Mr. M. Suhrawardy, 

The Honourable Se4h Govind Das. 

w 

As an election is necessitated, I direct that the election shall t^e pl^e on 
Saturday. » 

MESSAGE FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SECRETARY uf the COUNCIL: The following message has* 
received from the Secretary to the Legislative Assembly: ' 


“ I am directed to inform the. Ccpncil of State that two motions were carried by 
the Ilbg^lativ© iL<i€fmb]y at their held on the 24th March, 1927, and to rei^iiest 

tke concurrence oT the CounciJj^^j^<|ltlite in the recommendations contained "therein : 


motion: 

“ That this Assembly do Mec|piAehd* to the Council of State thal the Bill further to 
amend the Imperial Bank of IiwHft Act, ^1920, for certain purposes be referred to a Joint 
Committee of this Assembly ad® of th# Council of State and that the Joint Committee 
do consist of 2? mcmbers»*" 
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[Secretary of the Council.] 

Second mjotion: 

“ That this Assembly do recommend to the Council of State that the Bill to 
establish a gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve Bank of 
India be reierred to a Joint Committee of this Assembly and of the Council of State 
and that the Joint Oommittee do consist of 28 members/! 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday the 
25th March, 1927. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Friday, 25th March, 1927. 


Hie Council met in the Council Chamber of the Coimcil House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


DATE FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE INDIAN FINANdS 

BILL, 1927. 

Tm Honourable the PEESIDENT: It was decided here yesterday 
morning that the consideration of the Indian Finance Bill, 1927, should 
be taken up in this House to-morrow morning on the motion of the 
Honourable Mr. Brayne. For various reasons into which I do not think 
1 need enter in detail but which the House will understand, it is eminently 
desirable, if not essential, that the consideration of the Finance Bill should 
be concluded to-morrow. I have received various notices of amendment, 
and I have to visualise the possibility of an amendment being made in 
this House in the Finance Bill. In that event, Honourable Members are 
aware that the Bill will have to go to another place, and it is possible 
that it may have to come back to this House. I am loath to suggest 
any course which might cause inconvenience to Honourable Members, but 
I am inclined to direct that the sitting of the House to-morrow should 
be at 10 A.M. instead of at the usual hour of 11 a.m., and unless there is 
any strong objection to that proposal, I propose to direct accordingly. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH, 
Sahib Bahadur (Education, Health and Lands Member) : In view of what 
you said, Sir, I think it is eminently desirable that we should make 
every effort to complete the discussion of the Indian Finance Bill before 
to-morrow afternoon, and I can see no other alternative except to agree 
to the proposal which you have just made, and we must sit at 10 O'clock. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I entirely endorse your view as well as the 
view of the Honourable the Leader of the House, and we shall have no 
objection to sit at 10 O'clock. 

The Honourable Mr. V. KAMADAS PANTULU (Ma^as: * Non- 
Muhammadan) : I agree, Sir. * 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HATAT ISBLAN (Pxmjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : I also agree, Sir. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: I propose then to take 
course. 


CUHEENCT BILL. 

The* Honourable the PEESIDENT : The Council will now resume the 
discussion on the Currency BUI. Yesterday the motion that clause 4 standi 
pert of the Bfll wRs carri^ and et this stage of the Bill, at all events^ 

(* 743 ) A 
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[The President.] 

that disposes finally of the question of the ratio. I hope Honourable 
Members will bear that in mind when discussing :the other clauses of the 
Bill. I think it will be most convenient now to take up those amendments 
which propose a gold coin, a sovereign or a gold mohur. There are two 
amendments on the paper proposing to insert a new clause after 
clause^ 1 of the Bill. They are amendments Nos. 2 and 3 on the paper. 
In certain respects, in view of the decision of the House yesterday, these 
amendments, as they stand, are inapplicable. They will have to be 
an^nded so as to ^ve effect to the decision of the House that the ratio 
should be 1«. 6d. I would therefore ask Honourable Members in whose 
names they stand to make those amendments without further permission 
from the Chair in moving their amendments. I propose to call the Hon- 
ourable Seth Govind Das first and thereafter, call the Honourable Mr. 
Chari to move J^o. 3, the discussion on both the amendments will then 
proceed together, and at the end of the discussion I shall put both the 
amendments in turn. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces : General) : 
Sir, I rise to move the amendment which stands in my name with the 
change that you have suggested. My amendment reads thus : 

“ After clause 1 of Ih^ Bill insert the following as clause 2 and re-number the 
subsequent clauses accordingly : 

‘ (a) The Governor General in Council shall from the Ist day of August 1927 
establish a gold mint in Bombay or Calcutta, where ^Id coin shall be 
minted, containing a quantity of gold equal to that in the British sovereim 
and of the same weight and fineness. Such a coin shall bo called a gold 
itiohur. 

{b) Any person who offers to the Governor General in Council at the office of 
the Master of the Mint at Bombay or Calcutta ’Rs. 13-5-4 shall be entitled 
to receive from the Master of the Mint a gold sovereign or a gold mohur. 

(c) Any person who offers to the Master of the Mint at Bombay or Calcutta a 
quantity of gold equivalent in weight and fineness to that contained in the 
British sovereign shall be entitled to receive in exchange, for this amount 
of gold so tendered, a gold sovereign or a gold mohur 

In moving this amendment, Sir, at the veiry outset I may be permitted 
to say that since the advent of British rule, the peoplO of this country 
have been demanding gold currency, and, Sir, this demand comes from 
all o^aMses the population and it does not come from any particular 
political party. We do not want, Sir, a new thing. Under the Muham- 
madan rule the gold Ashrafi was a very popular coin. Even under the 
Hindu kings, Sir, gold coin was in circulation. But after the British 
rule was firmly established, what happened? The position of gold currency 
bpc^pie very much confused, and the Government did not declare any 
definite policy in this respect. Between 1899 and 1920, no doubt the 
sovereign did circulate, and the reason was that it was definitely linked 
with the rupee at the rate of 1 to 15. Within this period of 20 ye^rs, not 
only were sovereigns imported into this eountjH but in 1918, 34 lakhs of 
gold mohurs were, jniuted in the Indian Mints! ^But, Sir, the whole aflEair 
wa^ a v^ry short-lived .one, and not only the coinage of gdld iA lndi4 W£« 
stopped but od of the absurd ^'ratio the sbvea^ighe 

werf tlieii in oould not* circtflAte. Hm is the of 

the gold purrenoy policy. » ^ 
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Now, Sir, what is the reply of Govenament to this popular d^uand?. 
This demand is being opposed on four grounds. Firstly, it is pointed out 
that there is no genuine demand foi^ the gold currency from the masses 
of this country; secondly, it is said that there is no need for circulation 
of gold currency internally until there is sufficient gold available for export 
purposes at the time of adverse balance of trade. Thirdly, it is opposed 
on the plea that even those countries, where gold currency is in internal 
circulation consider it to be an out-of-date and purely a sentimental thing. 
And fourthly, Sir, it is said that if gold is kept in circulation, it disappears 
at the time of emergency and the gold in reserve may not be sufficient to 
meet the purpose. Now, Sir, satisfactory replies to all these objections 
have been given times without number and therefore, as I did in moving 
my first -amendment yesterday, I will confine myself to reviewing briefly 
the arguments of both sides. First of all, Sir, I want to give a reply 
very briefly to all these objections. Now, Sir, if we take the first objec- 
tion, we find that it is not genuine. It is true that on account of the 
poverty of the people in ordinary village transactions, in village markets, 
gold coin does not pass from hand to hand; but, Sir, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the people of this country do not want gold currency. 
Gold sovereigns of about 200 crores of rupees taken by the people show 
that if tihere be an automatic arrangement for obtaining gold coin, it 
will most satisfactorily circulate. So far as the second objection is con- 
cerned, Sir, it is true that by this Bill the Government now is accepting 
the obligation to provide sterling for export purposes. But the policy 
adopted hitherto has been such, Sir, that the people have no confidence 
in the convertibility of their local currency into gold. After all, Sir, very 
few people do export business and gold is sought to be provided only to 
these people. Now. Sir, this will not be able to establish any confidence 
in the people of this country — I mean the masses — unless the gold cur- 
rency is actually in circulation internally. For the third objection, Sir, 
first of all I would point out that it is wrong to say that the countries 
where gold currency is in circulation think that gold currency is out of. 
date. But supposing they think so, why do they think so? It is because 
gold currency was in circulation or is in circulation in those countries for 
so many years. Now, Sir, the people of those countries have become con- 
fident in the currency policy and the currency system of their Govern- 
ments, but here in India, Sir, we find an entirely different thing. Here, 
Sir, unless you circulate gold currency, the people will not become con- 
fident. In fact, Sir, they are becoming more and more ^ sus|ycious. 
Bightly or wrongly, it is the general idea of the people of this country, 
that the policy of the Government is that no gold should be allowed to 
remain in India. If you put gold currency in circulation, after a few 
years they will become confident and then, Sir. the time will come to 
stop the circulation of gold currency internally. But, Sir, it has been the 
policy of the Government from the very beginning to put the cart before 
the horse. Then, Sir, secondly, as I have already said we should see if the 
countries, where the gold currency is in circulation, do really think that it is 
an out-of-date thing? Most of the coim tries of Europe, Sir, were entangled 
in war and their currency system is badly battered. To-day, Sir, they 
have to meet their foreign obligations in gold and when they have not 
enough gold, even for this purpose, it is but natural for them to tbinljc of 
stopping the circulation of -gold curfenOy internally. But. Sir, if we taka* 
oth&p emeries where sueh ’ adtewie OircflinstknceB do not pi^evail, fob 
instance, America, what do we find? We find that, even to-day, gold 
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[Seth Govind Das.] 

eummcy is in full swing in America. And what is the position in England? 
In England, the Bight Honourable Montagu Norman said in his evidence 
before the Hilton ^oung Commission, in Ihs reply to question No. 13690 : 

“ Well, speaking for myself, I hope tune may arrive both in this country and 
iu India when circulation of the gold coin may be resumed. ... 1 like to cherish 
the hope that it will come back again (the gold coin) and will be a sign of that 
proBperity which I trust we may reach again • . . I intend to work for that 
end.’* 

Even those countries, Sir, where the circulation of gold currency internally 
is being stopped, I am sure that, when a suitable opportunity comes, they 
will again resume the gold currency. Sir, I do not understand why the 
system w’hich is so beneficial, which at least is considered so beneficial for 
England and for America, should not be considered beneficial to the same 
extent for India. * A thing, Sir, which is good for those countries must be- 
good for India. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. McWATTEES (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Might I ask the Honourable Member how much gold circulates 
in the United States? 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Well, Sir, I have not those 
figures at hand but I shall be able to supply them later to the Honourable 
Member if he wants them. Then, Sir, regarding the fourth objection, let 
me point out that, if this risk exists, I mean the risk of the gold in circula- 
tion disappearing in adverse circumstances, then this risk is common to all 
countries. When this risk could not come in the way of England in circu- 
lating gold currency internally, I do not understand why should this risk 
be trotted out before us. 

In this way, Sir, after giving a reply to these four objections w*hich the 
Government always put before us when we place oUr demand before them, 
I will point out that, if they really want to create confidence in the minds 
of the people of this country, if they really w“ant them to get rid of their 
big hoards, the only way is to give them gold currency. The gold standard. 
Sir, which has been enforced since 1809 has been worked in such a way 
that in place of confidence more and more suspicion has been growing in 
the minds’ of the people. With the enormous balance of trade in favour 
of India. Sir, gold should have been brought here, but instead of bringing 
gold Here, Hie gold was diverted from here to England and in its place 
token ocjrrency was given to us. And now. Sir, when we want goU 
c^irrency, this token currency is brought in our way. It is a very strange 
thing, Sir, that you yourself circulate token currency and when we want 
gold curirency, you bring this token currency in our way. Then Sir, let us 
see if this token currency is reallv coming in the way of circulation of gold 
currency in India. What did Mr. Benjamin Strong, Governor of the 
Federal Beserve Bank of New York, sav in renlv to question No. 16328, in 
page SOS, Vol. V, of the Royal Commission Report? He said: 

In view of the parallel which this experience fnraiahea, I venture to suggest- 
that in formulating apy currency plans for India it would appear to be unnecessary to 
eliminate all or anv cpnsiderab^e part of any kind of c^'rculatmg medium now in common 
use. Particularly iS this the case if yon should decide upon a scheme of banking antf 
monetary Improvementi which are to be developed gradually, as contrasted with an 
endeavour to transforna the situation overnight, ai|^ to establish s<Ene quite ditferent 
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monetary plan. I believe it would be quite possible to leave the rujpee, merely 
^opting the policy of me king no further increase in the^ amount of coined rupees. 
You will find that, with the development of trade, the grovkh of population, and the 
p^sage of years, additional circulating medium will he needed, and that can take 
the form either of additional notes, or, possibly, even of gold in circulation. But that 
can come about gradually involving no special change at any particular momen^ of time, 
aim it would seem to me greatly to facilitate the development of banking agencies 
which will influence the monetary position if you start with what you have.** 

"This shows very clearly, Sir, that even the token currency which is in 
circulation in India is not at all, and cannot be said to be, in the way of 
establishing a gold currency here. 

Then, Sir, the gold is being diverted from. this country, and we want 
.a gold currency to stop this. As soon as gold currency is established here 
this diversion of gold will be stopped and that is another reason, Sir, why 
we want a gold currency to be established in this country. 

Gold which is seen in India to-day is not on account of the Govern- 
ment. Let me point out that it is brought into this country in spite of 
the British authorities and no credit can be given to the Government for 
this gold which is now being seen in this country. 

I know. Sir, that in one day gold currency cannot be established but 
you must begin. It will take, Sir, a few years before you can establish a 
gold currency. By my amendment I only want the coinage of gold to begin 
and if you begin it io-day or after a few months, then after some years 
you will be able to establish a full-fledged gold currency in this count^. 

In conclusion, Sir, I will only quote the opinions of two experts in this 
respect and resume my seat. Sir Louis Mallett and Lord Ray, delegates 
to the Imperial Conference of 1891, in their report say : 

A common standard of value at least between India and England appears to be 
the only complete and permanent remedy for the inconvenience caused to India by the 
present state of things. I'he adoption of a silver standard being impossible this' theory 
can only be entertained by the introduction of the Gold Standard in India. The 
practical objections to this are of a very serious kind but it is worthy of remark that 
they derive their full force from the interest of England and other foreign countries 
than from that of India itself.** 

With these words, Sir, I commend my amendment to the acceptance 
of the House, 

The Honoubable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI (Burma: General): Sir, 

1 rise to move the amendment which stands in my name and which is' as 
follows. Sir, with your permission, I would .... ^ • 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I told the Honourable Member 
that he need not ask for permission. I asked him to do it. 

The Honourable Mr. P. 0. DESIKA CHARI: My amendment will 
Tun : 

“ That after clause 1 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the 
..fubsequent clauses be renumbered accordingly : 

* 2. In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, after section 3 the following new action 
shall be inserted and the subsequent sections shall be renumbered 
accordingly : 

Gold Goiifoge. 

‘4. (1) The mint shall coin a gold Mohur cbntaining 123*27447 grams troy of gold 
ll-12th8 fine. ^ 
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(1?) Any person who tenders at any time to the Governor General in CounciU 
at the of the Master of the Mint or at any Government Treasury 

or the Imperial Bank or any of its branches or at any other place notified 
in this behalf by the Governor General in Council in the Gazette of India^ 
fine gold and pays seignorage to cover minting charges, according to a 
- scale to be notified in the Government Gazette, shall be entitled to receive 
gold Mohurs proportionate to the amount of gold standard, at the rate 
of 113*0016 grains of fine gold per Mohur. 

(S) The gold Mohur shall be a full legal tender in payment or on account, 
provided that the coin (a) has not lost in weight so as to be more than 
*05 per cent, below the standard weight and has not been defaced. 

' In the making of the gold Mohur, a remei^ shall be allowed of an amount 

not exceeding 5,000ths in weight and 2,000ths in fineness : 

Provided that the above provisions shall not come into operation until such date 
as the Governor General in Council may direct in this behalf : 

Provided also that such date shall not be later than Ist March, 1928 

Sir, though the amendment is a long one, it will be seen that I am only 
moving for the* introduction of a small change in the currency of this 
country. 1 am not asking for a full-fledged gold standard and gold currency 
with all the obligations which such a standard and currency implies. Sir, 

I am not asking that the Government should accept the obligation to give 
gold sovereigns and gold mohurs for the rupees tendered. I am not asking 
them to convert at the people’s will all the rupees that may be tendered 
to the Government. Sir, it is only a small attempt to introduce the gold 
currency in some form with the willing co-operation of the people. Sir, 

I shall beg the leave of this House to explain as briefly as I can the object 
underlying the proposed amendment. Sir, I only want that the people 
should be allowed to tender gold of the same weight and fineness as the 
gold contained in a sovereign. I am asking that the Government should 
be pleased to utilise the Mint which is available In Bombay to mint that 
gold which is tendered by the people. I want. Sir, in addition that people 
should pay a small cost— such cost as the Government thinks reasonable — 
to cover the minting charges. This amendment does not impose any obliga- 
tion on the Government except the obligation to" get bullion converted and 
to put a stamp on the gold that is tendered for the cost which will be 
paid for by the people. Sir, I want only one other thing, that this kind 
of coins, known as gold mohurs, when so minted should have the character 
of a parallel legal tender to an unlimited extent along with the rupee. Sir, 
I would at the outset refer to the objections raised at page 27 of the Majority 
Report of the Currency Commission on this question. They say at the 
bottom' of page 26, paragraph 65: 

** The oblifiration to sell gold bars for all purposes makes it impossible to have any 
gold cx)in as legal tender, or to mint gold for the public, unless and until the holding 
of gold in the reserves is big enough to make it possible to accept the obligations 
implied in the introduction of a gold currency, and it is decided that the introduction 
of such a currency is desirable.'* 

They say that a gold currency is desirable but they are only anxious to 
build up sufficient or adequate reserves before starting a gold currency. 
So far m it goea, so far as they have at heart this object of building up a 
gold reserve, it is quite welcome and it will be acceptable to all classes of 
I people. But the ^rst portion of it that the minting of all gold coins for the- 
public should be stopped until adequate reserves are fully built up, — I 
say that portion of it oannot stand to reason. I ahall read further the* 
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reason which th^y give for prohibiting all minting of goU coins for the 
publio under any circumstances till that stage is reached : 

** Otherwise the gold from the reserves might in certain circumstances (mark it^ 
pass into circulation witl^out effecting any contraction in the currency and thus without 
fulfilling the essential purpose of securing the csompeusatory effect of the exchanges.** 

After all, I may say that the currency experts and the esteemed gentlemen 
who subscribe to that view are not infallible. They conveniently forget that 
an amendment of the kind that I now propose is quite possible, that it 
may in certain circumstances give to the people some sort of indirect control 
over the contraction and expansion of the currency. The flaw in the argu- 
ment adopted by the Currency Commission is this, that they conveniently 
ignore that there is a Currency Authority — either the Government or the 
authority that is proposed to be set up — to control the management of the 
currency policy. By the adoption of my amendment what would be the- 
effect? There will be gold presented at the mints and the Government or 
the Currency Authority will have a perfect knowledge of the number of 
coins that are minted. There is the Currency Authority which has got the 
power of contracting or expanding the currency according to the needs 

and circumstances of the case. Assuming that gold is drawn out of the 

reserves for the purpose of minting, what happens? It will circulate no 
doubt, but then there is the power of the Government or of the controllings 
authority of the currency to effect such contraction of the currency as 
may be considered desirable in the shape of contracting the note 

circulation or the nipee circulation. The reason which is given 

for prohibiting the minting of gold coins to the public is not founded on 
any satisfactory or reasonable grounds, and I submit to the House that in 
my humble opinion this contraction of the currency when gold passes into 
circulation is not, after all, a reason for prohibiting the coinage of gold in 
the way in which I seek to do it by my amendment. 

Coming to the question of contraction and expansion of the currency, 
I would say that in an ideal system of currency there must be provision 
for automatic contraction and expansion of the currency. Now, as it is, 
people cannot in any way contribute to the contraction or expansion of 
the currency even in a direct way. Here by adopting this amendment, at* 
least in some form, in however small a degree, there will be a possibility 
for the people who know best the currency needs of the country to effect 
this contraction of the currency or expansion of it whenever there is a 
real necessity. For this reason, if for nothing else, I urge this amendment 
which will place in the hands of the people some power which will have 
some effect in directing the contraction or expansion of the cui^ency* which 
is very necessary, which is very vital in the interests of India, in the iftteresta 
of any country. It is argued that this contraction or expansion of the 
currency should be in the hands of the Government till the reserves are 
built up. To my mind the Commissioners who wrote the Majority Eeporfc 
were obsessed with the idea that the people should have no sort of control 
directly or indirectly. At the back of their minds I could see that they 
granted to favour this hoarding habit which has been going on and whioh 
has been considerably encouraged by the currency policy that has beep 
pursued by the Government during all these years. They are quite willing 
to give gold for the purpose of hoarding, if the hoarding habit persists, b^t 
th^ey are not prepared to give gold Out of the reserves for the very purpose 
for which the reserve^ are being built up. I can quite well see that hy 
drawing op "the jrqferyefS^the ultiipate goal of establishing a full-fledged gold 
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ouirency may be said to be delayed. Eeally it does not delay the matter 
at all in that ^ay. To the extent to which gold is drawn for the purpose 
Ol minting and for the purpose of putting it into circulation the quantity 
of the reserves necessary is proportionately reduced. The Currency Com- 
missicmers say, we keep the door ajar, and, as my Honourable friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy would put it, we keep the door ajar for the gold 
currency. But I would say a greater welcome for the gold currency would 
be to begin at qnce. They seem to say, “I cannot give you anything when 
you come without proper notice. A day will come when I shall give you a 
sumptuous dinner.*’ They keep the door open standing at the gateway 
and say, ^‘The door is open to you to come in at any time, but this is not 
the proper time and you will have to wait your turn. I shall give you a 
very fine dinner one of those days. The door is kept open and you may 

come on that day.’* A guest for whom you say you have got so much 

sympathy and consideration should be better treated, Sir, the door might 
be open, but we are afraid, in view of the past histor^^ of the currency 

P9licy in this country, even when the door is fully open, the door is closed 

when the gold currency is about to enter and when there is a mandate to 
close the door fully and effectively. Under these circumstances, Sir, are 
we not justified in regarding with suspicion the currency policy of India 
which will give plenty of promises, which will always place before you 
this happy goal of a gold standard and gold currency, but will always try 
to find some reason to deny us that currency? 

Sir, in this connection let me be fair to the Government of India in 
India. During^ the later phase of the history of the currency policy, succes- 
sive Finance Members and the Government of India have been honest 
and sincere in their effort, and in their advocacy of the establishment of a 
gold standard and currency. But, Sir, I find that this honest attempt on 
the part of the people and on the part of the Government of India in India 
has been frustrated by various agencies; at one stage it is the Secretary of 
State, and when the Secretary of State also agreed at one stage, it is either 
the Royal mint or the financial interests of Great Britain which control in a 
large measure the financial policy of this country. 

Sir, coming to the main question whether gold will be drawn out to 
any appreciable extent from the gold reserves which are proposed to be 
built up and which are being built up, I would say it is an undeniable factor 
that-Jndia^has been absorbing a vast quantity of gold for several years, 
and tlys absorption is bound to continue, and with the inflow of gold which 
is bound to follow the favourable balance of trade in India, there will al- 
ways be plenty of gold available without drawing on the reserves for the 
people to produce before the Currency Authority to have it minted; and if 
perchance gold is drawn out from the reserves owing to the obligation to 
sell gold under all circumstances, it will be a very desirable thing indeed, 
because it will go on laying the foundations for the ultimate goal of a full- 
fledged gold standard and gold currency. Sir, with this promise, if accom- 
panied by some sort of fulfilment, in however small a degree it may be, 
th-i people will be satisfied. There is a lerge promise, I can very well see, 
but I atn not fgr^llowing a long credit to the promiser to defeat, defraud 
or delay us in giting a gold standard and currency. In so far as it lies 
in the power of the proiniser, I would insist upon the obligation being ful- 
filled here and now. Well, Sir, we are ac(M|Stomed to deteri^ed payments. 
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we are accustomed to small instalments, for instance in the matter of 
Teforms; so why not give us* a small instalment in this also? Why not 
place us definitely on the road to reach the goal of a gold standard and 
currency by successive stages? You have adopted it in the case of reforms, 
and I may tell you; Sir, in all fairness, extend to us at least that modicum 
of sympathy and support which you have given us in regard to political 
Teforms. 

Before I proceed further, I would like to say one word more about the 
irecommendations contained in paragraph 65. Sir, the majority of the 
members of the Royal Commission have no scruple in taking away the 
life in the gold sovereign found here. We have been crying for sovereigns 
which we do not have ourselves here We got something in the shape of 
an ally and these people have no scruple to kill it, and they on some pre- 
text. or other want to kill that ally We naturally do not trust the good 
intentions of Government unless some tangible proof is forthcoming Sir, 
we are told that the sovereigns are no good; they have been paralysed, and 
now it does not matter if we kill them ; it mav be a good animal, it may be 
a pet animal; you have got the carcass But it has a full and marketable 
fac^ value, and you say if you will please deliver it to me, I will give you 
full value for it That is the position After all, you are taking the life 
out of the sovereign, the very existence of the sovereign as a currency in 
India Let it pass It mav be said ^hat it is not possible to know what 
amount of sovereigns may be forthcoming as cjiirrencv, and it may not be 
possible to control the contraction and expansion of the currency There 
at least there mav be some justification, though T do not find anv reason 
for putting it out of existence at a time when the sovereign is likely to 
recover itself and to function as currency after illness and paralysis Sir, 
to deny us a gold coin in the same breath and to refyard a new coin to be 
minted in India in the same wav as the sovereign which is put out of exist- 
ence so far as India is concerned is not an argument which will carry 
coTviction to anv person who has studied the currency question to some 
purpose 

Sir, I shall deal briefly with the reasons why this modest reform at least 
IS necessary in the currency policy of this country to meet the ends of 
iuslice. Sir, I will first come to the stimulus of investment and banking 
habits which this currency will give. Much has been said on this subject, 
and I do not want to repeat on the floor of this House what has been said 
in the other place. Sut I want to impress upon Honourable Members one 
aspect of it. Sir, the Treasury Benches are so often fond of tilling us < 
that they are sincere, they are anxious to develop this coun^. lliey say 
they are interested as much as any nationalist in the prosperity and 
advancement of this country. If really there is that sincerity which they 
profess, let them give proofs; Sir, I ask in all seriousness, let them give 
US at least this reform to discourage the hoarding habit, to encourage the 
habit of investment, to bring out vast hoards of gold from their hidden 
places to circulate as currency, so that they may be available 
for the development of various industries which are starving for want 
of funds. Sir, if they think that there is any sound argument behind a 
recommendation of the Currency Commission not to have gold coins till 
a ppticular stage, is this a reason which will sufficienl^ly outweigh all other 
considerations? Are they not willing to co-operate -with the people, to 
find out vrays and means to get out this vast hidden reserve which is abso- 
lutely useless economically? Sir, then, is it not necessary to prevent the 
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hoar^ikig habit, — ^it is not necessary for me to dispute whether there is thijs' 
hoarding habit or not in India. Assuming that there is the hoarding habit, 
tiien will it make any difference if gold passes out of the reserves for being, 
hoarded as gold bullion or being hoarded as gold coins? If the boarding 
habit is there, it will be there; it does not matter at all, so far as the 
building of the reserves is concerned, whether the hoarding is in the shape 
of gold coin or gold bullion. What I say is this. The extra cost involved 
in making gold bullion into a coin would be a sufficient safeguard and it 
will be enough to resist the temptation of hoarding gold coins instead of 
gold bullion. 

Sir, I will next come to the question of sentiment. Very much has 
been said about the sentiment of it. India is a country which has been 
used to gold currency from very old days, and India has not forgotten her 
proud history and her proud gold coins. Naturally, she hankers after gold 
and gold coin. Is it after all an improper sentiment? Sir, I might tell 
you that, if my reading — though I have not gone to the West myself — of 
Western habits is correct, sentiment sways the West as ' powerfully as it 
has been swaying the West and the East in the olden days. Sir, if that 
is the case in the West, still more so is it the case in India with its 
people impressionable and emotional. Sir, in a country like this, when 
there is a strong sentiment and when that sentiment is a proper sentiment, 
is there any reason for denying them the small consideration which that 
sentiment demands? Is it* not statesmanship, is it not policy, is it not 
expediency, to meet a demand which is very largely a question of senti- 
ment? 


Sir, with this I will proceed to the popular demand, the political demand, 
to the demand for gold coins in all parts of the country and in the rural 
areas also. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Hear, hear. At last 
the cat's out of the bag. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHAEI: Sir, my Honourable 
friend. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, says: ’‘Hear, hear." 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: I added something; 
J said the cat's out of ^he bag. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHABI: I do not want to ex- 
clude altogether the political demand also, for naturally there is a political 
demand When I say there is a popular demand, is it not desirable that 
there ou^ht to be a political demand? Do you expect the representatives 
of IndiA to sit quiet with folded hands aiid not respond to that political 
demand in the country, to that popular demand when there is a popular 
demand? I challenge my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy to deny 
on the floor of this House that there is no popular demand for gold coins 
in the country, and if there is such a strong popular demand, it stands to 
reason that there ought to be a political demand and the representatives 
who have accepted the mandates of their electorates are bound to support 
such a demand. You mav call it a political demand or by any other words, 
it is a proper demand. That is how I put it. . 

The Honourable T]nE ^^BESIDENT : The Honopreble Member is sadlf 
repeating himself. 
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‘ The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHA?^: Sir, in this ccmneotion 
I would like the leave of the House to quote the Morels of our present 
Finance Minister, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett. He says^ Sir: 

T’he introduction of gold into circulation, although it is a wasteful and expensive 
system, is necessary m Indian conditions to inspire confidence in the people, provide 
the stimulus which is badly needed for investment and the banking habit in India/ ^ 

Sir, a large number of witnesses have come forward to support this view. 
There are those voluminous records which have been laboriously recorded 
by this Currency Commission. Sir, when they took so much time for 
the examination of all those witnesses, did they consider that ah those 
witnesses were of no use, that they were not likely to give evidence on 
relevant points? Did they consider that those witnesses would be speaking 
something merely theoretical, that they were not likely to give evidence of 
something which would be relevant to the point? Sir, we have had Un 
able lawyer like Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy on the Commission. I would say 
if there was anything against the demand for gold coins he would certainly 
have brought it out. Sir, to some purpose I have been pouring over these 
voluminous pages and what do I find? That a very large number of wit- 
nesses, as many as 98 per cent, of the total number of witnesses examined, 
spoke in favour of the gold coin. And I would say that some of the 
ofiicials who have been examined are also in favour of it. For instance, 
I would quote the opinion of Mr. Kisch, the Financial Secretary to the 
Secretary of State’s Council. He says: 

** These remarks do not imply that gold coinage should not be undertaken in India 
if the people of India desire that the gold which they import should be stamped in 
small units with the Governments hall mark of fineness and weight and be available 
on occasion as legal tender.'” 

I find, Sir, that he is advocating the very course which I am advocating by 
this amendment. He says there is no harm. He gives various reasons 
for coming to a different conclusion on other questions but he says : 

These remarks do iiot imply that gold coinage should not be undertaken in India 
if the people of India desire that the gold which they import should be stamped in 
small units with the Government hall mark of fineness and weight." 

I am only asking that the gold which we produce should be stamped with 
tho hall mark of fineness and weight by the Government, and it is a modest 
12 Noon and I am putting it as low as all that. Sir, I find that 

eminent professors of economics like Dr. Canon and eminent 
professors of banking and currency like Professor Gregory and several other 
non-Indian witnesses have advocated the free mintage of gold immediately 
as a necessary corollary, as a step, in the direction of the ultimate int|*o- 
dnetion of a gold standard and gold currency, fiven those people whfl say 
that the ideal system, the system whereby this economic waste gold 
currency may be avoided, advocate that the coining of gold in the Indian 
mints may be begun. Sir, many of them say that India should have a gold 
coin of its own in order to avoid further complications by having the coinage 
of other countries. But on this question, Sir, of golfi coins being minted 
in India and having a coin of our own, there^ seems to be a good deal of 
support and very little of support — perhaps none — ^for the recommendations 
contained in this respect in the Eeport of the majority. When such is the 
case when disinterested, independent and reliable wilnesses came forward 
and gave such ample testimony in favour of a gold coin, we naturally ex- 
pe(*ted the Commissioners to return a finding in accordance with the evi- 
dence tendered before them. We did not expect the Commission— assume 
ing the Commission was appointed by a court of law— to ignore, altofeth^ 
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the evidence which wm tendered without assigning any proper reasons for 
coming to a finding of their own, not supported by the evidence on record. 
If such a Commission were to come before a court of law, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the recommendations of such a Commission would be 
turned down, and if it came before a court of law, lawyers like myself would 
have had ample opportunities of cross-examining the Commissioners to 
find out the reasons for making these recommendations. That however 
is altogether a difierent matter. I am only dealing with this aspect of the 
oase to show that this departure in the currency policy is necessary though 
it is not recommended by the Currency Commission. Sir, the position is 
this. You are the fudges. The Commissioners have given their findings. 
It is for you to turn down that finding in this particular as it is not based 
on the evidence on record. In a way this Council is put to a dijSQcult test 
now. This question of a gold coin is a crucial test which is being applied 
to all sections of the House. There are these Treasury Benches who say 
.that they are anxious to introduce a gold standard and currency. They 
say they are quite prepared to meet you so far as it lies in their power. 
Then we have got the other class, the representatives of the people, and 
the nominated Members who really represent those who have no definite 
place in the franchise. Sir, I say it is the bounden duty of all of us to 
give the proper answer and say : “If there is a demand and if that demand 
is proper, we shall satisfy that demand". That is the only answer which is 
possible. Then, Sir, I come to the question whether the introduction of 
these gold coins would in any way interfere With the rupee currency. Sir, 
the gold mohur would be only a parallel coin to the rupee as introduced by 
this amendment. It will not be, for sometime at least, a powerful factor 
in the total currency of this country. Its effect on the total currency will 
be very small. Sir, if such a gold currency is introduced, there is absolute- 
ly no reason why the circulation of the rupee for normal purposes should 
be interfered with. I find in the evidence taken by the Royal Commission 
that Dr. Canon gives a crushing reply to this in these words : 

I see no pjround for supposing that if complete liberty of exchanging all silver 
rupees and currency notes into gold coins were given at once all over India there would 
be an enormous demand for gold coins unless some ill-advised action had created 
distrust in the rupees and notes.’* 

He says that if there is an opportunity to convert all the available silver and 
notes into gold, even then there will not be a great demand for gold coins 
unless — ^he postulates only one condition — unless ill-advised action had 
created di#crust in the rupees and notes. That is a different matter al- 
together. I presume — ^and I think I am right in presuming — ^that our 
currency policy is in safe hands and they are not likely to commit anything 
to create this distrust in the notes and rupees. On the other hand, they wiU 
create confidence and trust in the currency policy if a gold coin is introduc- 
ed at least in this modest way. Sir, Dr. Canon further disputes the state- 
qient that hoards of silver coins exist and granting they do exist he says : 

“No doubt in future those hoards, if any. which would under existing circumstances 
be made in silver coin would tend to be made in gold coin, but there seems very little 
reason to expect eny appreciable conversion of existing boards, provided of course as 
stipulated at the beginning of this section, nothing were dohe to create distrust in the 
silver coins/* 

Thwe is this forthW fact that in India these silTfir coins am found dis- 
tributed ih Btoali quantities over a vast poj^ulati6n and these people 
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poor and the condition of things being what it i9, it is not likely that silver 
coins will come in large numbers for being converted into gold, for 'the 
simple reason that these people cannot afford to do so and they will have 
plenty of use for sm^ coins. 

Sir, there are various other reasons which may be put forward, but I 
do not propose to tire the House and take up the time of the House a 
minute more than is absolutely necessary. Sir, to anticipate the arguments 
from the Finance Secretary, I would say that the object of this amendment 
is not to wreck this Bill but to prevent the wrecking of this Bill. Sir, 
the controversy over this Bill, the controversy over the principles of this 
Bill, and the controversy especially over the ratio question, has been 
raging so fierce that I am afraid it wUl be a good time before conditions 
settle down. If you are interested in maintaining stable conditions, if 
you are interested in giving a good field for the working of the stabilised 
ratio, if you are anxious that this ratio of Is. 6d. which you have fought 
for so strenuously and which you have got is to succeed, if that ratio is 
to be the real ratio and not merely a paper ratio like your 2s. ratio, I 
beseech you, Sir, to create that trust, that confidence, » that serene atmos- 
phere and that good-will which are necessary for the proper working of any 
ratio, however suitable it may be, to have its natural effect as a stabilis- 
ing factor. I appeal to you once again not to give a stone when we ask 
for bread. You may say the stone which you give is a precious stone. 
But, Sir, to hungry people, to people who cannot use all that precioua 
stone immediately it is no good for the present, because they will have 
to live for some time before they can make good use of tne precious 
stone. We would rather have an ordinary loaf of bread which will be 
adequate for the purpose, we would rather prefer to have it to waiting 
for a day when we can make use of those precious stones which are given to 
us. What do these Currency Commissioners say? They say, “ Let us 
go on collecting all the building material Let us not hurry about con- 
structing that building, because if you begin fo construct it, it will not 
be such an edifice as will suit the glory of India.'" I would say that 
there is no harm in using some little of that material and putting in other 
available material and proceeding to build out-houses and servants' quarters 
and the compound, so that when the time comes when we are 
fully equipped with all the materials for that magnificent edifice, 
we shall put it up, and these quarters which are put up now may at 
least lay the foundations of this magnificent edifice for the construc- 
tion of which you want the other auxiliary equipments and these small 
out-houses and these compounds may stand you in good stead, if realljj you 
are sincere, you are true in your efforts to give India a gold standanl and 
gold currency. Sir, I am only asking for a temporary thing, temporary 
in the sense that vou are going to have a permanent gold standard and 
gold currency in the future, and that is why I have thought it proper ta 
bring this temporfliry thing in a temporary measure brought in for the 
purpose of fixing the ratio. I have been emboldened in this step because 
the gold coin is sought to be demonetised and the proper place for the 
successor of the gold sovereign will be in this Bill and not in the other 
Bill. That Bill may have other ambitious schemes and there is no harm 
in having those ambitious schemes when the time comes. 

One word more and I have done. We people have been waiting 
patiently, and personally on my part as a true Brahmin I have beOT 
waiting lot some ddibaftma, that is, a parting gift. We have beep to 
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extent co-operating, and it must certainly be said that this House has 
been considerably co-operating with the policy of the Government, and 
if you do not want to compel the people of this country to regard our 
opinions thrown on the side of the Government as chaS, I hope you will 
show that you have ^ot regard for the people*8 opinions once in a way. 
I hope that you would not show to the world that you are more debased 
than the debased (rupee. The rupee at least is convertible under all cir- 
cumstances. I hope and trust that you will at least come up to the level 
of the debased rupee, and though not to the same level, at least to this 
level that you are convertible on some occasions. That is what I want; 
it is a test and I put you to that test. If Honourable Members on the 
Treasury Benches respond to this appeal made to them it will be to the 
interests of both the Members of the Treasury Benches and the elected 
representatives gf the people. I would say that there has been an inter- 
change of views and to use a currency term, I expect the compensatory 
effect of exchanges of views in this matter at least when there are no 
serious obstacles in the way. With these wwds I commend my amend- 
ment to the acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

** That after clause 1 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted : 

‘ 2. In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, after section 3 the following new section 
shall be inserted and the subsequent sections shall be renumbered 
accordingly t 

, Gold Coinage, 

M. (I) The mint shall coin a gold Mohur containing 123*27447 grains troy of gold 
ll«12ths fine. 

(2) Any person who tenders at any time to the Governor General in Council, 
at the Office of the Master of the Mint or at any Government Treasury 
or the Imperial Bank or any of its branches or at any other place notified 
in this behalf by the Governor General in Council in the Gazette of India, 
fine gold and pays seigniorage to cover minting charges, according to a 
scale to be notified in the Government Gazette, shall be entitled to receive 
gold Mohurs proportionate to the amount of gold standard, at the rate 
of 113*0016 grains of fine gold per Mohur. 

(5) The gold Mohur shall be a full legal tender m payment or on account, 
provided that the coin (a) has not lost in weight so as to be more than 
*05 per cent, below the standard weight and has not been defaced. 

(^) In the making of the gold Mohur, a remedy shall be allowed of an amount 
not exceeding 5,000ths m weight and 2,000th8 in fineness : 

Br^videcJ^ that the above provisions shall not come into operation until such date 

•» as the Governor General in Council may direct in this behalf : 

Presided also that such date shall not be later than Ist March, 1928*.” 

I would remind the House of the opinion expressed at the beginning 
of the morning sitting that it is eminently desirable that the Finance 
Bill should be disposed of in this House to-morrow. ^ R is a necessary 
corollary of that proposition that this Bill should be disposed of in this 
House tp-day. I see very little prospect of it unless subsequent speakers 
ore far more successful than the Isist in condensing their arguments. 

The HoNotTRABLJi Bao Bahib Dr. TI. BAMA KAU (Madras; Non- 
Mujbammadai^*: I rise to support the^ amendment moved by my Hon- 

oun^|)le friend C. D. Chari* Sir, India ppuld boast of a gpfd 

ou^ency ,.for hoi% ip3;|^al trade ^temal pu^^oses frppx tfme mi- 
mtodrial; ahd it' is omy under the British ^JElaj tkat it has become the 
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ihelpless victim of exchange. “The Wealth of Ormuz’ and' of Ittd, or where 
the gorgeous East with richest hands, showers on her Jdzigs, harbaric 
p^arl and gold “ — such was the glowing picture of India and the East 
geherally, portrayed by that epiinent poet Milton, about 800 years ago. 
We have even to-day the ancient gold mohurs and other gold coins trea- 
sured up as relics of India’s glorious past, in families which can claim a 
long and prosperous lineage. The currency system in India under the 
British rule has rightly given rise to ^ave doubts and misgivings in the 
minds of the people, and however docile the Indian may be, he is shrewd 
enough to observe that India is slowly and gradually being despoiled of her 
gold and silver and left only with copper, nickel, and paper instead. It is 
no exaggeration when I say that when the new nickel coins and one-rupee 
notes were first introduced during war time, people began seriously to 
recall the dark days of Mohd. Bin Taghklak Shah, when, as chronicled 
in history, leather coins were forced in circulation. “All is fair in love 
and War” and that gireat Muhammadan Emperor can be said to be no 
more guilty of currency follies and muddles committed during his Chinese 
expedition than the British during the Great War. Having thus consoled 
themselves, the people of India naturally expected, after the war, a 
speedy return to normal conditions. But, now, Sir, what do we find? 
The sovereign and half sovereign are going to be demonetized the nickel 
coins have come permanently to stay and the much-despised one-rupee 
note will have its rebirth shortly. To crown all these, a higher exchange 
value is given to the silver rupee, which would go to aggravate the misery 
and indebtedness of the agricultural population of this country. The in- 
troduction of a gold standard and gold currency is a faint vision of the 
distant future which may even fade away with the march of time. The 
Government of India had, and still have, no doubt, the gold currency as 
their ideal but like the self-government for India, they wish it to be 
reached by successive stages only. Now, let us examine the efforts the 
Government have so far made in this direction in the past. According 
to the recommendations of the Herschell Committee ‘ the policy £id opted 
in 1893, by the closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver had for 
its declared object the establishment of a gold standard for India.’ The 
Eowler Committee appointed in 1898 made the following specific recom- 
mendation : 

“ We are m favour of making the British sovereign a legal tender and a current 
coin in India. We also consider that, at the same time, the Indian mints should 
he thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold on terms and conditions such as 
govern the three Australian Branches of the Royal mint. The result yould^lie that, 
under identical conditions, the sovereign would be coined and would circulate both at 

Home and in India. Looking forward as we do to the effective establishment in 

India of a gold standard and currency based on the principles of the free inflow and 
outflow of gold, we recommend these pleasures for adoption.” 

The Chamberlain Commission appointed in 1918, however, abandoned 
the ideal of a gold standard based on gold currency though they said 
there oohld he no objection on principle to its establishment. 'The 
Bahingtori-Smith Committee that followed it in 1919, were precluded by 
the te^ms ol reference, from considering alternative standards of ourrenoy. 
Thus, sir, thi? successive stages adopted by the Government in regard to 
the' realization of the ideal of a gold standard and gold currency for Indiia 
only in the descending order, ets., (1) Vfwillation, (2) stagnation and 

(M ultiihate, a^andoniinent of the ideal and polh^ adumbrated by, (dw 

CklAiiiefee abonf a quarter U a oentuzy ago. And nowi Sir, 
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Committee has set up another ideal and policy before th# 
Ooiremment and the public and that is what is called the gold bullion. 
sMaadard. In the opinion of this Commission, this standard fulfils the 
essential condition that it should be not stable only but simple and certain^ 
The Commission adds that it has the characteristics necessary to in^ire 
confidence in the Indian people, to promote the habits of ban^g and in- 
vestment and to discourage the habit of hoarding precious metals."' Sir*, 
my sincere conviction is that so long as the banking system in India is- 
what it is at the present day, namely, a prop to European traders and 
exploiters, it cannot inspire confidence in the public. The Indian public 
cannot be ^accused if they find themselves reluctant to invest their savings, 
in banks, when they know that the sums dihey invest are handled more 
freely and more largely for the advancement of foreign trade and industry 
than for the promotion of indigenous ones. Further, many banks and 
banking firms hsCVe collapsed within recent times which has shaken the 
public faith in them. Sir, in my own presidency, the late firm of Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co. were noted for their large banking business, and the rate 
of interest being slightly higher than that offered by the Madras Bank, 
agriculturists, merchants,, officials, pensioners, and helpless widows too, 
invested their small savings in that firm which was credited with a long 
existence and was next in importance to the old Bank of Madras. All 
at once, the firm collapsed, with the result that a good many were rendered 
penniless and it was no consolation to the distressed and disappointed 
constituents when they heard that the principal of that firm was awarded 
18 months’ rigorous imprisonment for fabricatmg accounts, for after all 
their money was irrecoverably lost. Becent events in the Imperial Bank 
of India in Madras, where the Government money is kept, disclosed 
very serious revelations and sad mismanagement. How then can the 
Government expect the public to have confidence in the banks? The so- 
called hoarding habit is the direct outcome of the policy or want of policy 
on the part of the Government, with regard to exchange, currency and 
banking. As long as gold is kept hidden from the public view, 
so long will the people have a craving for it. When once gold 
comes into actual circulation and is daily handled, this hoarding 
habit will cease. Sir, trust begets trust and confidence begets confidence. 

I recollect, some years ago, the currency authorities issued a 
notification clothed in rather ambiguous language, that the value of 
a sovereign would be fixed permanently at Ks. 10 after a certain date, 

‘ and the^e w^o were anxious to have the sovereisms in fheir possession 
conVeirteiJ at a higher rate into silver coins might do so before that time. 
This was really tempting and all classes of people, especially the middle^ 
classes, were daily knocking at the doors of the Currency officer — I speak 
from my experience in Madras — with their little hoards of sovereigns for 
encashnient and conversion into silver, so that after the prescribed date 
they might be re-converted into sovereigns and thus procure some extra 
benefit. Tine appointed time arrived but this time the doors of the Cur- 
rency office were ruthlessly shut against the public who wer6 told that 
sovereigns had ceased to circulate and non*^ would be available for sale. 
The Government's stress for sovereigns at the lime was relieved no 
doubt, to a certain extent by this device, but they had lost the confidence 
of the ppifclic. ^ Tlfe Gold Bullion Standard and the Eeserve Bank anfi 
all these measures never appeal to the mappes unless and unt$ , 

<fcey have visible 'ei^dafioe of goM coin paspng liiough thpir, Baadp 



circulation. With regard to the gold < . a 

writer, in '‘The Mji^nthly Review of the Midl^^d 

©eptemher ldS6, o^erved cus fol^wB : ' # i 

" The fact that no gold com will circulate means that the outward evidence of the 
gold stpd^rd — ^the pnfy evic^ence which can possibly appeal to the v^t 
'^Indi^u Natives — will be suppressed. It will be like an artist pa^iting e nicture ,m 
colourless oils. Ah expeirt' ihay see iVha£ the painter is endeavounilg to pcf tray, bw 
for all ordinary people, the artist might just as well be spending his time* in idio 
meditation. The only evidence of the gold standard which will appeal to the nati^, 
as provided by an ingenious scheme' of savings certificates, redeemable in t^ee or 
years in gold or legal tender at the option of the holder or before maturity in 
tender only. The purchase of these certifiOatek however presupposes some faith 
established institutions and some acquaintance with the principles and .practitee yi 
savings, so that it cannot be concluded that this is anything more than a palhatiye 
for the otherwise ^iniost complete absence of practical demonstration of the existence 
of a gold standard.'* 

In these conditions, the so-called bullion standard is little better than 
a bastard. The Midland Bank Monthly Review writer further observed 
that to present India with the budion standard is like "giving a motor^ckr 
without the means to obtain petrol. All this implies that there is ho 
satisfactory substitute for an honest gold standard. Britain's persistence 
in refusing gold to India has made every Currency measure which she 
approves of suspect in the eyes of the people. The best antidote to India's 
gold "hunger’ , in so far as she is smitten by that disease, is straigHt- 
forward recognition of what is her due, irrespective of the alarmists' croak- 
insjs about the possible repercussion of that policy on British or Indian 
finance. If this is done, it will be soon found that the capacity of the 
stomach for gold fpr use even of India is surprisingly limited The pro- 
posed made in the amendment is a modest beginning and will be the first 
step in the realization of the ideal of a gold standard and currency for India. 
Opinion of experts and laymen both in England and India is almost 
unanimous on this question of gold currency and unless the gold bullion 
standard, like the de facto ratio, is a settled fact, I see no reason why the 
Government should not accept this amendment. 

With these words, Sir, I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur NALININATH SETT (West Bepgal’ 
Non-Muhammadan) ; Sir, I support this amendment. The technical side 
of the question has aiready been dealt with by the previous speakers. I only 
desire to say a few words generally. I believe that with regard to gold 
currency, there is very strong support in the country for its introduction, 
at once The Currency Commission admit in their Report^thatf^neist to 
stabilisation of exchange, the most important point is the gold •currency. 
It has been said that, under present circumstances, the introduction of gold 
currency will be very expensive tmainly from the 'point of view that there 
will be shortage of world gold and the depression in the value of sflver. 
It has also been said in the Report that the most advanced countries are 
practically using paper currency and are not using gold as currency 6wiiiig 
to the great loss by use of the precious metal. India under the present 
^jirourastanljes is Unable to follow the advanced countries of the world 
for vipious reasons. The people of India want gold otiirency at once. 
ign irant millions will not understand the so-called advantages of paper ctir- 
in the absence of gold coins or even M silver coins wh^ch it* Is 
^ ppaed not) be aveashle'in eirchnnge for paper noteb. Ifi ^my Cjtiftiijfii, 

, be intiOdaced at once, eten if there be sonie^ etp&f 
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for it. According to the estimate of the Pinance Department it is not 
much. The estimate is one and two-third crores per annum during the 
first five years and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 1*12 crores. 
Giving the peopie confidence in the stability of the currency is certainly a 
great thing. The widespread desire for the gold currency which was ex- 
pressed by so many witnesses before the Commission should not be ignored. 
We are xinable to appreciate the view of experts that the circulation of gold 
is beginning to be regarded as a sign of a backward civilisation. When 
people will be assured that there is gold currency and that they can get 
gold coins in exchange for paper notes, there will certainly be less tendency 
and desire to hoard gold and there will be less demand for the coins them- 
selves. If India has to stand on its own legs we must have immediately 
gold currency. With these words I support the amendment. 

The Honour^Cble Sir BASIL BLACKETT (Finance Member) : Sir, the 
lalt speaker has said, India wants a gold currency, therefore give it her. 
Even if it is a little expensive, give it her. But he has not attempted, 
nor have I heard anyone seriousiy attempt, to meet the argument clearly 
set forth by the Eoyal Commission that the introduction of a gold standard 
with a gold currency in India in any short period is simply impracticable. 
I can understand the attitude of those who say, India wants a gold cur- 
rency, and India ought to have a gold currency as soon as possible. But 
it is clearly impossible to give India a gold currency simply by passing a 
clause in this Bill or in any Bill. Let us just see what would be the effect 
of either of these clauses. Both these clauses give the individual the 
right to go to a mint in India, to take gold to that mint and obtain gold 
coins from the mint for the purposes of circulation. This Bill imposes on 
the Governor General in Council, on the Currency Authority, an obligation 
to maintain at parity the legal tender currency of this country by giving 
sterling exchange freely under an obligation imposed on the Currency 
Authority whenever anybody asks for it. All therefore that those who 
desire a gold currency have to do, if they add this clause to the Bill, is 
to take their rupees and their currency notes to the Government as Currency 
Authority to obtain from the Government as Currency Authority sterling 
under the obligation imposed by this Bill, to use the sterling to buy gold, 
to bring the gold to India and take it to the mint and get it coined. That 
is to say, there is a certainty of a very large substitution of gold for currency 
notes and rupees in the circulation and a possibility of an enormous sub- 
stitution. I^ow, the Government in undertaking the obligation to give 
sterling^in exchange for legal tender are undertaking an obligation which 
is dependent on the size of their reserves. Those reserves are more than 
amply sufficient for the purpose of maintaining the parity of exchange 
value of the currencv notes and rupees now in circulation so long as the 
Government are assured that the demand for rupees and notes for cir- 
culation will not be subiected to a sudden and large diminution owing to 
some unexpected cause not at present operating. But if you add to the 
causes at present operating the possibility of a very large substitution of 
gold currency for legal tender now in circulation, it is perfectly clear that 
the Government would miicklv be faced with the position that their exist- 
ing reserves were entirelv insufficient to maintain the paritv of the nipeo 
at anv exchange rate whatsoever. In fact, the operation of this clause, if 
added to this Bill, would he to break down the cuf^encv svstem of India 
altogether. It would not give India a gold currency, it would break down the^ 
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currency system of India altogether. The Finance Department of the 
Government of India put before the Currency Commission a very carefully 
worked out scheme for the gradual introduction of a gold standard with a 
gold currency by successive stages, each stage being carefully safeguarded 
so as to prevent risks of breakdown. The Currency Commission examined 
that scheme and came to the conclusion that it involved too great risks for 
India for them to be able to recommend it. The Finance Department had 
stated that the success of their scheme depended upon certain particular pre- 
requisite conditions including the co-operation of authorities in the United 
Kingdom and in America, which co-operation was not forthcoming. The 
Finance Department have therefore felt compelled to accept the view of 
the Currency Commission that the adoption of their scheme in full at thia 
stege would invoive the risks that the Currency Commission say that it 
would. The Currency Commission, therefore, have suggested a scheme 
which is in fact the first stage in the Currency Commission’s proposals, 
leading on, if the people of India so desire it, as soon as gold reserves have 
been accumulated in sufficient quantity, to the second and third stage and 
ultimately to a gold currency for India. Those who want a gold currency 
for India, in my opinion, will do well to consider seriously whether the 
quickest way of getting it is not to accept the recommendations of the 
Currency Commission. I for one express my opinion that that is the 
method that is most likely to bring India a gold standard and if she wants it» 
a gold currency by the quickest means available to India. I suggest, there- 
fore, that when a scheme with careful safeguards has been pronounced by 
the Currency Commission to be too risky for India to be wise to adopt it, 
it clearly not in the interests of India to put a scheme, as proposed in 
this amendment, with no safeguards whatever on to the Statute-book. 

*To do so is not to forward the case of the gold currency but simply ta 
break down the existing currency system of India. That is the argument that 
I wouid put forward why this proposal should be rejected. But I have 
one further point to make. The whole question of the recommendations 
of the Currency Commission, the desirability of the introduction of the gold 
bullion standard and the possibility of some alternative will come forward 
for careful consideration by a Committee of the Legislature and then by 
the Legislature as a whole in connection with the Gold Standard and 
Keserve Bank Bill, and that will be the opportunity to consider, not whether 
it is possible immediately to accept a clause of this sort, but whether it is 
possible to frame a scheme which will not merely point towards the adoption 
of a gold currency, if that is what India desires, but will directly lay down 
plans for arriving at such a conclusion. I am personallji inclkfed J;o think 
that any attempt to lay down a date by which you will introduce gold 
currency or even to say definitely that a decision has been arrived at in the 
minds of India to introduce gold currency is more likely to delay than other- 
wise the introduction of such a currency because it will lead to the world 
attempting to protect its gold against the possibility of an Indian demand. 
However that may be, I would submit that the time for considering an 
amendment of this sort is on the Gold Standard Bill and not now, and that 
yon will only break down the currency system of India altogether by putting 
a clause of this sort on the Statute-book. The position is really this, that 
you cannot impose on the Currency Authority an absolute obligation in all 
circumstances to prevent exchange from falling below the export gold point 
and at the same time have a gold coin freely in circulation until such time 
as you have built up very much larger reserves than are in sight at the 
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preHent time or for Bome -little time to come. You oan thedretically have 
a Kold coin in circulation, the coining of which ^ is at the pption of the 
Government and with only a limited quantity available, with no posaibiLity 
for the public to increase at its own option, the amount of such coins in cir- 
culation, and have a. gold bullion standard or a gold exchange standard in 
operation, but you cannot have a gold bullion stemdard or a goid exchange 
standard' in operation as well as an uncontrolled amount of gold coins in cir- 
culation unless your reserves are very amp^e. You cannot give the public 
the option of bringing sovereigns in freely from outside the country or 
; bringing gold to a mint and having it converted into gold coins without risk* 
incr the breakdown of the primary obligation, namely, the maintenance of 
stability of exchange. If this Bill which imposes for the first time >an 
obucation on the Government as Currency Authority to maintain stability 
of exchange is to succeed in its object, you must not at the present time 
wreck it or risk its success by imposing on the Currency Authority the 
obligation to have a free and an unrestricted increase in the gold circula- 
tion of the country. The two are not compatible, and I would therefore ap- 
peal to this Council not to be led away by the obviously true statement that 
the majority of opinion in India is at present advised is in favour of a gold 
currency, but to consider the practical question whether by adding a clause 
of this sort to the Bill they are in any way furthering that object. I say 
you are not furthering but you are hindering it. I therefore appeal to the 
Council to reject the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces* 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, my task has been considerably lightened 
by the, very happy intervention at this stage of the Finance Member- who 

has so graphically dealt with the difficulties that were in the way 

of the Currency Commission. I must state at the outset that it is not 

a happy augury for India that purely economic questions should be dealt 

with and clouded by political considerations. My friend Seth Govind 
Das accused the Government of a policy of sending out all the gold from 
India and not keeping it in India. I hope he has heard the explanation 
which Sir Basil Blackett gave a few minutes ago. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Not satisfactory. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Not satisfactorv? The 
Govemmejii of India laid before us a scheme asking for the introduction 
of gold edrrone^ by successive stages and the whole responsibility of 
adopting or^discarding that scheme rested with the Commission, and it was 
the Commission who after careful consideration turned down the scheme 
of the Government of India for the present and took the resnonsihilitv of 
advising an altogether different scheme. I assure all Honourable Members 
in this Council that I and mv brother colleagues on fhe Commission fullv 
svmnathise with the asnirations and the des^’re of Jndia to have a gold 
currepcv. We are in hdl agreement on that subject. We want to acceler- 
at 5 the date of the introduction of a gold currency into this countrv, and 
, it is for that purpose, that our scheme may not be wrecked and that we 
mnv he treadipt^ on a safe nrjd expedient course that we have at present 
asked vou to stav vour hands for a few years from the introdnetion of a 
gold currenev into this counfrv. We d^sire^ T mean the Currenev Corn- 
mission sincerely desires, that at an early date gold currency should be 
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introduced in this country. The difficulty whichl^ we did. eiwounter^ waa 
that, we have introduced a gold bullion standard for India and we have 
placed for the first time in the history of this country an obligation on the 
Currency Authority, or the Reserve Bank when it come^ into existence^ . of 
buying and selling gold at gold parity. We have laid that obligation, 
not to sell gold for the purpose of supporting foreign exchange only^ but 
we have also given them that power for the purpose of internal, supply of 
and for the safe working of that mechanism we thought that the sover- 
eigns and the gold coins would be a hindrance and would thwart the object 
of the scheme which we have at heart. It is necessary to maintain the com- 
pensatory effect of exchanges, and the result of free mintage of gold coine 
in an Indian Mint will have a disastrous effect on the policy that we hav# 
indicated. We have sought to meet the currency difficulties of the Gov- 
ernment of India by formulating a scheme which will cause an automatic 
expansion and contraction of currency. With that object we have intro- 
duced a gold bullion standard, because, when gold is actually delivered to 
the Currency Authorities in exchange for rupees and notes, currency will be 
expanded, and on the other hand, when gold is delivered by the Currency 
Authorities in exchange for rupees or notes the currency would be contracted. 
Our scheme aims at achieving that object to the full, and if we allow gold 
coins to come into existence and function as currency in the State, it will 
cause a grave dislocation of business. You are aware that in the past the 
silver hoards have caused a great dislocation in the currency svstem of 
the Government. India is a peculiar country. In no country in the world 
are coins hoarded. This is the only, country where coins, be they silver or 
gold coins, are hoarded. You are aware that the function of coins is to 
circulate. The main object of currency is circulation so that barter may 
take place conveniently and without hindrance. If a large measure of that 
currency is daily put into the hoards, whether it be silver hoards or gold 
hoards, the result is that the compensatory mechanism of exchange is 
disturbed and the very function for which the currency is intended doe« 
not succeed. It was with that verv object and to cause an automatic 
expansion and contraction of the currencv — it was with the object that the 
whole currency system of the country may be suocessfuUv worked and 
the desire of the people of India for fhe introduction of a gold standard in 
the country at the earliest possible time may be realised — that we have 
adopted a cautious policy which we have recommended in our Report in 
antagonism to the opinion of the Government of India on that subiect. 
We have expressly stated in our Renort- that no sooner are our reseiyes 
satisfactorilv built up, and probably most of vou are ftwar€f*thai; in oiir 
Paper Currency Reserve which now stands at 185-1 crores the actual gold 
coin and bullion is only 22-8 crores. we have got very little actual gold 
coin and bullion in the reserves and H will he impossible for the Currency 
Authority to meet the demand for th^ free coinage of gold in this country 
that we have no<>tnor)ed the immediate introduction of a gold currency. 
It is with that object that in paragraph 78 of the Report we advised : 

“ 'T'hr holding of gold, which now Bt^nd« »t abont 12*8 per cent., shonld he raised 
to 90 par cent, as soon ab poa^’hle, and in anv case in not more than 5 veers, «nd 
fo np^r cent in 10 yenrs. with a mmimnin of Ps 30 crores from the ontaet. T*hi8 
wopld cTjve a rninimnm of ahont Pfe. 60 rrorea after 10 veers on the hesia of the present 
c^rmlat^’on. TVnrin" this' period no favonrahV opportunity of fortifying the gold bolding 
IP the Peaerve should he allowed to esceoe.** 

X tnist that standard which we have laid down will be attained even 
eariier than^ 10 yisavtt^ We have now settled th^ ratio question, mi U* t|ie 
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irade conditions of India improve, there is no doubt that India will be 
in a position to attain the result which we have indicated at a much earlier 
date. Put in a nutshell the proposition is simply this. The Currency 
Authority is delegated with a responsibility. This responsibility, in our 
opinion, can be best fulfilled by the Currency Authority by keeping a 
certain percentage of gold and gold exchange in the Keserve. The maxi- 
mum amount of gold or gold exchange to be kept in the Reserve is deter^ 
mined by the excess of India’s foreign payments abroad over India's 
credit abroad, but it should be remembered that every sale of gold involves 
a contraction of an equivalent amount of internal legal tender currency. 
The Council is aware that there is a limit beyond which it is impossible 
for any Currency Authority to contract or expand the currency. In all 
countries which have adopted as their basis the gold exchange or the gold 
bullion standard the ^maximum of the total amount of gold or gold ex- 
change kept in the reserves is determined by this contractability of the 
currency. In India owing to larger amounts of gold in hoards the problem 
has become more complicated. Ilie currenev in hoards being stagnant 
and lying idle is not able to perform the ordinary obieet and the motive 
of functioning as currency. IVople estimate that there are over 200 to 
250 crores of sovereigns in hoards and they are at present not performing 
the work of currency for which they were originally intended. Realise the 
state of affairs if these sovereigns come out into circulation at any time. 
If they do, it will be imperative to withdraw* a corresponding amount of 
token currency if the legal tender character of the sovereign is to be 
maintained. The result will be that the Currency Authority will have a 
large amount of the legal tender currency for conversion into gold and gold 
exchange for which they have not made any provision. This obligation 
is absolutelv impossible for the Currency Authority to undertake for the 
present. The object of the Currency Commission’s proposal is to render 
innocuous these hoards which consist of gold coin in order that the Currency 
Authority may exercise control over the voliilme of monetary circulation 
in India and thereby be in a position to maintain the exchange value 
of the rupee stable. It should be carefully noted that the mainte- 

nance of the legal tender character of the, sovereigns unless demone- 
tised will place on the Currency Authority an onerous obliga- 

tion which the Commission think it is not practicable for it to 
undertake with safety at this stage. The demonetisation of sovereigns 
is •therefore , essentially necessary in order that our recommendations may 
be giveft effept to in their entirety, and the system which we have chalked 

out may not be wrecked by the circulation of gold currency. It was 

that desire that prompted us to make a recommendation of this sort. 

I shall only sav a few words regarding the alleged desirability and the 
necessity of the imimediate introduction of a J^old currency in India. A 
great deal has been said by the previous speakers on the subject. It has 
been said that since the Muhammadan rule the gold currency has pre- 
vailed. Nobody disputes that proposition. Nobody disputes that a gold 
currency is the ideal to attain, but the House must be aware that since 
1920 at least, since the ratio was 2«., the gold sovereign or gold currency 
has ceased to function as currency. Even when the gold currenev was 
introduced for the first time in 1905 very few sovereigns reaOv circulated. 
Whatever sovereigns were minted went into th# hoards with the result 
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that you are fully aware. All the civilised countries of the world are now 
gradually giving up gold coins. We in India desire, at least it is the desire 
of the Commission, that India should take advantage of the experience 
of all civilised first class commercial countries^ that we should build up 
our future currency policy on the experience gained by other nations and 
that we should not start a new policy altogether. And we thought that 
it would be safer in the interests of India to abide by the experience of other 
important nations. In England gold currency only exists in name. We 
have the evidence of Lord Montagu Norman on that point that gold sover- 
eierno cannot be claimed as a matter of right by any party in the country. 
In the United States a gold currency simply exists in theory but not in 
practice. Many of you must have studied the evidence given by Governor 
Strong on that subject. T cannot understand the amazing statement made 
by my Honourable friend, Seth Govind Has. this morning, who is supposed 
to liave read the evidence of Lord Montagu Norman as well as that of 
Governor Strong. Wlien the gold standard was introduced in England the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made an explicit statement, which is pertinent 
to our discussion here to-day, and I will draw the attention of the House to 
his remarks on the subject. When this gold standard was introduced in 
1925 he stated thus : 


“ Returning to the international gold standard does not mean that we are going to 
issue gold coinage That is quite unnecessary for the purpose of the gold standard 
and it is out of the question in present circumstances. It would be an unwarrantable 
extravaganro whicli our present financial stringency by no means allows us to indulge 
in. Indeed, I must appeal to all classes in the public interest to continue to use notes 
and to make no change in the Viabits and practices we have become used to for the 
last 10 yearh. The practicv* of the last 10 years has protected the Bank of England and 
other banks against any appreciable demand for sovereigns or half sovereigns.'’ 


And what has been the state of affairs in the country? Since the War the 
people of this country haye more readily and more willingly taken to paper 
currency, and this policy encourages them to invest money in bonds and 
^ ^ othe»* securities and not to board the money. Are you prepared 
to go back on this system? Don't you think it is advisable in the 
interests of India that the people should be taught that their progress as' a 
nation lies in cultivating the banking habit, getting out money from their 
hoards, investing the same in safe banks and enriching themselves? Money 
invested in hoards is unrecuperative ; knoney which goes in circulation and 
is uDilised brings in wealth and prosperity. Is it, therefore, advisable that 
we should go back and perpetuate a system which is uneconomical and 
for which there is no necessity or no real demand? My frien(>SethP trOTiind 
Das said this morning there is a demand for gold and gold coins. € contro- 
vert that statement. There is a demand for gold coins for hoarding pur- 
poses, but there is no demand for gold coin for the actual purpose of circu- 
lation .... 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : There is certainly a popular 
demand for gold coins which is conclusively proved. 

The Honourable Sir M ANECKJT DADxABHOY : I know taaore than you 
do. 


The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : You know more of the Govern- 
ment demand, you know nothing of the popular demand. 
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TH»^EtdNotJRAttiB*fiilt MANEdKJI DADABBfOY ; My friend tklks of th4 
pop^ltuf deniaiid. Let give hiin a feW fig\n*6s. We say that even to^ 
day' the denidnetidation of the sovereign is recothldiended'ojQly for curtenoy 
pfurposes. As a store of value, if you want t6' stoi^e gold sdve^eignS in ybiir 
house, who ' 18 there to prevent you from doing it? l^bbody stops you. 
What has happened actually? During the five ybarS preceding the War, 
India imported sbvereigns to the extent of 11 ciores of rupees a year. The 
War of course put a temporary ban on the importation of sovereigns. In 
1924-25 ^ India ifiipbrted gold bullion to the extent of 78 crbres, of whicb 
14 crores represent imports of sovereigns. Is there anything to prevent 
India from having private iimports if she wants to keep the sovereigns as a 
store of value, to hoard them in the country? The*re is nothing to prevent 
you' from importing sovereigns into this country. This legislation does not 
pfrevent you from importing gold sovereigns into this country. The pre- 
sent* sebtion only takes away the tender guality of the sovereign for the 
purposes of currency in this country. But if you like to utilise it as gold, 
you are \Velcome to buy it ; there is no legislation to prevent you from buying 
it; Government is not going to introduce any legislation to prevent you 
from buying gold. In fact, at no period in the currency historv of India 
has any legislation been introduced for the prohibition of gold entering 
this country except for a brief period during the War when gold was required 
fbr the purpose of fighting the Great War, and a telmporarv ban was put 
on the import of gold. Well, that ban W'as removed at the earliest possible 
opportunity. There is really nothing to prohibit vou from importing gold 
into this country. The passing of the present legislation does not in any 
way prevent you from importing gold and hoarding it if vou like to do soT 
As a matter of fact, sovereigns worth crores of rupees have been pnrcha<*ed, 
and even now, though they do not circulate at all since the vear 1920, 
fibvereigps are pouring into this country week bv week, motith bv month. 
The ,onlv object of this legislation, as I said, is take awav the tender 
quality of the sovereigns in order that the scheme which we have propounded 
should work satisfactorily and that it should not he wreeked. Tn connec- 
tion with this there has been no difference of opinion. Even our coHeaenie 
Sir Purshotalmdas Thakurdas agreed with us in this view. T will read his 
words from paragraph 53 in his Minute of Dissent. He savs this • 

“ But as nine of my colleagjues are convinced of the necessity pf demonetising the 
sovereign and the half sovereign as essential to the establishment of a cold hullinn 
sji^ndard, I am prepared to view with diffidence my inability to see eye to eye with them 
ana do not press my objections beyond recording my opinion.’* 

HeiSB ouf* colleague was in agreement with us. 

The Konouuab'le Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SABAN DAS : No, no. 

The Honourabi^e Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : He did not differ from 
us in this matter, I know. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : He got his 
objcctioH put on record. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABH'bY : Since theu he has' 
resiled from the position he had taken up formerly, under the cc^mbined 
pJressure of the Ne^tional Party and the Swaraj Party. 'W'hat has been the 
result of it? He has entirely given aw^ his own Minute of Dissent tSy 
taking up th^ attitude he has taken. The whole Minute of Dissent was 
founded oii‘ it, ahd J shall have another opportunity tb speak more a'bopt 
it when the Reserve Sank Bill is intr<iducedC'%ut I ^stire tliis RtouS^ 
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it is our desire to give gold currency, and in order to aeeeleraite the p^od 
of the introduction of that currency, we have made this recoknmendation in 
the real interests of this country, and if you have the real interests of 
India at heart, then support our proposal, so that you can get gold currency 
at no distant date. 


Tub Honourable Mr. G. A. THOMAS (Bombay: Nominated Official):] 
Sir^ I move that the question be now put. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : The question is that the question 
be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 


The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That after clause 1 of the Bill the following be inserted as danse 2 ; 

‘ (a) The Governor General in Council shall from the 1st day of August, 1927, 
establish a gold mint in Bombay or Calcutta, where gold win shall be 
minted, containing a quantity of gold, equal to that in the British sovereign, 
and of the same weight and fineness. Such a coin shall be called a gold 
mohur. 

(b) Any person who offers to the Governor General in Council, at the office of 

the Master of the Mint, at Bombay or Calcutta, Rs. 13-5-4 shall be entitled 
to receive from the Master of the Mint, a gold sovereign or gold mohur. 

(c) Any person who offers to the Master of the Mint at Bombay or Calcutta, a 

quantity of gold, equivalent in weight and fineness, to that contained in" 
the British sovereign shall be entitled to receive in exchange, for thi»- 
amount of gold so tendered, a gold sovereign or a gold mohur *.** 

T^he Council divided: 

AYES— 10. 


Desika Chari, The Honourable Mr. 
P. C. 

Govind Das, The Honourable Seth. 
Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. G. S. 
Mahendra Prasad, Iher Honourable 
Mr. 

Mukherji, The Honourable Srijut 
Lokenath. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


Ramadas Pantulu, The Honourable 
Mr. V. 

Rama Rau, The Honourable Rao 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Roy Choudhuri, The Honourable Mr. 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Nalininath. 


NOES— 27. 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. 

Charanjit Smgh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

C'ommander-iii-Chief, His Excellency 
the. 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G, L. 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 
Maneckji. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 

Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 

Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 

Habibullah, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 

Manmohandas Ramji, The Honourablil 
Mr. 


MeWatters, The Honourable 
A. C. 

Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawati 
Sahibzada Saiyad Mohamed.^ 

Misra, The Honourable^Pandft Shyanf 
Bihari. « 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Raja. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

Sams, The Honourable Mr. H. A. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. M. 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J.*^A. L. 

Symons, The Honourable Major* 
General T. H. 

Tek Chand, The Honourable Diwan. 

Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Thompson, The Honourable Sir John 
Perronet. 

Umar Hayat Khan, The Honourable- 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 


The motiem w'ai’ negatived'. 
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The Honourable the PBESTDENT: The question is : 

That after clause 1 of the Bill the following be inserted as’ clause 2 : 

‘ 2. In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, after section 3 the following new section 
shall be inserted and the subsequent sections shall be renumbered 
accordingly : 

Gold Coinage. 

' 4. (1) The mint shall coin a gold Mohur containing 123*27447 grains troy of gold 
ll-12ths fine. 

(2) Any person who tenders at any time to the Governor General in Council, 
at the Office of the Master of the Mint or at any Government Treasury 
or the Imperial Bank or any of its branches or at any other place 
notified in this behalf by the Governor General in Council in the Gazette 
of India, fine gold and pays seignorage to cover minting charges, 
according tc a scale to be notified in the Government Gazette, shall be 
entitled to receive gold Mohurs proportionate to the amount of gold 
tendered, at the rate of 113*0016 grains of fine gold per Mohur. 

(5) The gold Mohur shall be a full legal tender in payment or on account, 
provided that the coin (a) has not lost in weight so as to be more than 
05 per cent, below the standard weight and has not been defaced. 

(^) In the making of the gold Mohur, a remedy shall be allowed of an amount 
not exceeding 5,000ths in weight and 2,000ths in fineness : 

Provided that the above provisions shall not come into operation until such date 
as the Governor General in Council may direct in this behalf : 

Provided also that such date shall not be later than 1st March, 1928 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

I think the “Noes” have it. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHABI: The “Ayes'" have it. 

The lioNOURABLE THE PBESIDENT : Is the Honourable Member pra» 
posing to challenge a division? 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHABI: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: Will those Honourable Mem- 
bers who vote “Aye” rise in their places? The “Ayes” are 10. 

Will those who vote against the amendment rise in their places? The 
“Noes” are 27. Therefore, the “Noes” have it. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The decisions that have been 
arrived at by the House on the Bill dispose of practically all the amend- 
ments which stand on the paper. I now propose to proceed with the 
•clauses of the Bill in the usual order. 

The question is: 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The question is: 

” That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill." 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS : Sir, I beg to 
move an cimendment: 

“(a) That sub-clause (c) (i) of clause 5 of the Bill be omitted. 

(6) That sub-clause (d) (i) of clause 3 of the Bill be omitted. 

(c) That sub-clause (e) (u*) of clause 3 of the lEtjifl be oontted." 
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The Honourable the PKESIDENT: Before the Honourable Member 
proceeds further, I should like to be quite clear on this point. As I have 
read it, I understood that the sub-clauses in the Bill which he seeks to 
amend are necessarily consequential amendments on^ clause 2 of the Bill 
to demonetise the sovereign and half-sovereign. If that is so, it seems 
to me that with the demonetisation of the sovereign and half-sovereign 
the amendments the Honourable Member proposes to move are no longer 
proper. 

The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : Sir, I beg 
to sav that the demonetization is a different matter to the one which has 
already been debated upon, and so 1 beg your permission to allow me to 
move the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir B\SIL BLACKETT : Sir, I do not know whether 
you want me to intervene on this point. The question of the demonetiza- 
tion of the sovereign is io some extent a different one from the amend- 
ment that has recently been discussed, but that question is disposed of. 
I understand, b\ the passing of clause 2. Clause 2 has been passed and 
therefore that question of the demonetization of the sovereign is no longer 
open These amendments to clause 3 are absolutely consequential on the 
proposed amendment to clause 2 which has just now been ruled out. I 
think, Sir, as you have said, that these amendments are ruled out by the 
decision already taken by the Council 

The Honourabie the PEESIDENT: That was the point that I endea- 
voured to make, not that on the previous decision of the Council with 
regard to clause 4 these amendments are ruled out, but as the House has 
adopted clause 2, the amendments contained in the Bill in clause 3 are 
purely consequential on the passing of clause 2 and therefore, the Hon- 
ourable Member 8 amendments to omit them are decidedly inappropriate. 
The Honourable Member is entitled to speak on the clause if he so desires. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS: Sir, the 
demonetisation of the sovereign which is in the Bill is such a grave subject 
that I must oppose it and also warn the Government .... 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The Honourable Member is 
rather late in opposing it. The House has already passed clause 2. Clause 
^ stands part of the Bill. The Honourable Member's speech, if • it came 
at all, should have come when clause 2 was put to the House. 

The question is: 

“ That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question is: 

'* That clause 5 do stand part of the Bill.** 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAE SANKAE EOY CHOUDHUEI : Sir, I 
beg to move: 

That in sub-clause (/) of clause 5 — for the words ‘ of the Controller or the Deputy 
dontroller, as the case may be/ the words * of the purchaser * be substituted.** 
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T?he object of this aixlendment is quite simple. It' is to give the optica 
ti'get gold or*Bterliii| to the purchaser instead of leaving it to the Con- 
troller or the lieputy^ Controller. Since the Government have agreed to 
sterjin’g or gold. I do not see why they should object to give it to the 
phrchaser" if he wants to have it. I submit that the Government ought 
to accept this'^amendhietit. 

The Honourable Mr. A. T, L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary): Sir, 
the amendment seeks to impose on Government a definite obligation to 
give to any person gold at any time from Ist April, 1927, and that, Sir, 
is an obligation Which Government are not in a position during this pro- 
visional stage to undertake. The question of the selling of gold would 
arise under the Reserve Bank Bill and only then, when the Reserve Bank 
is fully established, will they be in a position to give gold on demand At 
present, if this amendment were passed, Government would find them- 
selves on the Ist of April, 1927, with somebody coming forward demanding 
Or considerable amount of gold. Government would be bound by Statute to 
give that gold which they will not be in a position to do as they have not 
built up any reserve. The option must remain with the Controller of 
Currency as long as he continues to control the currency. I oppose the 
amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI : I 
submit, Sir ... . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The Honourable Member has no 
right of lieply. Does he wish to make a personal explanation? 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI There 
is a subsequent amendment also to this clause. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I have not yet put the clause. 
I will put the Honourable Member s first amendment now 

The question is: 

** That in sub-clause (7) of clause 5 — for the word# ‘ of the Controller or the Deputy 
Controller, as the case may be,* the words ‘ of the purchaser * be substituted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Mr. KUMAR SANKAR ROY CHOUDHURI: Sir, 
I beg to ^ move: 

Thaf in sub-clause (7) of clause 6 — for the figures ‘ 1065 * the figures * 40 ’ b© 
substituted.’* 

The obiect of this amendment is to bring this clause into line with clause 
4 in which the figure is 40 instead of 1,065. That amendment was 
accepted by the Government in the Legislative Assembly and my object 
in bringing this amendment is to bring the two classes into line. 

The Honourable Me. A F. L BRAYNE : It is quite natural for the 
Honourable Member to propose this amendment but the conditions here 
are absolutely different. In the first case, where the amendment was 
carried in the other place, the question at issue was the receipt of gold 
ahd Goveriiment were prepared to accept the amendment b^ecause they 
wished to build up a reserve of gold as quicklv as possible and thev did' 
not mind taking small quantities of gold. In this" case it is a question of 
the sale oi gold, and, if this amendmenf^^Wero made, it would li^ally metfn 
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ihat the Government or the Controller 0fi Ciifrency (WtiJki he cooipeting 
.with the bulUcm market in doing work which it is the business of the, bul- 
lion market to do. Therefore, I think it would be unfortunate if this 
.amendment were carried. The amount already stated, 1,065 tolas, is syjpB- 
ciently small for all exchange purposes. I therefore oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

** That in sub-clause (/) Of clause 5 — for the figures ‘ 1065 ' the figures ‘ 40 * be 
substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

” That clause 5 do ^tand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A. E. L. BRAYNE : Sir, I rise to move the fol- 
lowing motion .... 

The HcfkouRABLE the PRESIDENT: I think we had better dispose of 
the Currency Bill first. 

The Honourable Mr. A F. L. BRAYNE: Sir, I move that the Bill 
be passed. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

” That the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes and to lay upon the Governor General 
in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold or 
sterling, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, I wish to say 
one word. We cannot record our silent vote on this Bill. 

The Honourable ihe PRESIDENT: If the Honourable Member is 
going 10 be at all long I propose to adjourn now and hear him afterwards. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU .* No. I do not pro- 
pose to take more than two minutes, Sir. After the long and weary con- 
troversy which has been raging over this Bill both outside and jnside 'he 
Legislature it would be inopportune and inadvisable on my part to rengat 
any of those arguments for or against it. I wo’dd merely point* out mat» 
the public opinion in this country is decidedly against the attitude faken 
up by Government bo4i with regard to the ratio as well as with regard 
to the introduction of a gold currency. In the Assembly the Government 
were able to win a victory by what may be called a snatch vote, a differ- 
ence of three on the question of ratio. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKTT DADABHOY : By 12 votes finally 
wht^n the Biil was passed. {An Honourable Member: ‘'And 40 were 
nominated.") 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : In this House the 
Bill had a more smooth sailing as one would naturallv expect it. The 
two’ Members of the Central Legislature who were on the Currency Com- 
misision w^a Sir Purahotamdas 'ThakurdaB and Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy. 
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Appropriately enough, the Member of the Legislature who represented 
the popular view happens to be in the popular Chamber and the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to him for so ably voicing the feelings of 
th |0 country and awakening the consciousness of the country to the 
enormities of the Government's exchange policy in this country. The 
country however cannot be proud of the other Indian member who is 
sitting in this Council,, who has not voiced the feelings of the country 
but has merely voiced the feelings of the vested interests .... 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : That you will find 
out after ten years. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : I hope both of ua 
will live to see which is true. This House which consists of the pluto- 
cratic and official interests will no doubt pass the Bill more easily than 
the Assembly, nevertheless, I venture to point oui to the Finance Member, 
who is sitting here, that very soon he will realise that his policy has 
not placed India on the road to prosperity. With these words I oppose 
this motion to pass the Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: I endorse 
the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu 's remarks as to the \yrong policy 
of the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: I do not wish to detain 
the House from its luncheon at this stage. I should like just to say 
one or two words, a few valedictory words to this Bill and on the welcome 
consequences which we hope to see from it. I should like to protest 
against the assumption that was made by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ramadas Pantulu, and by other gentlemen who spoke in opposition to 
the Government, that because they oppose Government therefore they 
are right, that because they oppose Government therefore they represent 
the opinion of the people. I assure him ‘tjhat the Government have 
every reason to believe that the opinion of the people has been entirely 
misrepresented by the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu and his friends. 
(An 'Honourable Member: “QuestSon.i") Government^ I say, have 
every reason to believe it — there will be no question as to that. The 
Honourable Member may doubt whether he believes it, but I think he 
is one of the minority that does not represent the popular opinion in this 
connection. Organised public opinion has certainly been created to be 
very voc/11 and very vociferous on this matter and I think Government 
^haV« alU the more reason to believe that they do represent the right 
opinion, because in spite of the violent agitation and the organised op- 
position they have been able to carry a majority of both Houses of the 
Legislature in their favour. (An Honourable Member: *'AI1 nominated 
Members.") 

There is one subject that I should like to refer to for a moment and 
that is the effect of this ratio on the country and the terrible prophecies 
of disaster that have been made to the Government from time to time 
during this debate. All sorts of terrible consequences are going to flow 
from the establishment by Statute of a fact which has existed for two 
years. It is a little difficult to see why there should be an enormoua 
change as a result of the intervention of the Statute to recognise a 
fact which has been in existence for so long. But nevertheless, I do 
know that some of the Honourable Members who have attacked this 
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ratio have come to believe that it really will do some harm. I can only, 
I think, in reply reiterate my strong conviction that they are wrong, and,, 
if I may slightly modify the words of Addison, say: 

“ T4s not in mortals to command success; 

But we'll do more, O ratio, we'll deserve it." 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Time alone 
will prove it. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT: One matter has been 
mentioned several times and that is the difficulty of maintaining the ratio 
of Is. 6d. In the admirable speech on which I should like to congratulate 
my Honourable colleague, Mr. McWatters, which he made yesterday, 
the fallacy of the idea was clearly brought out that there is more diffi- 
culty m maintaining the ratio once prices are stabilised at one figure 
rather than another figure, i^An Honourable Member : “Then you could 
have maintained it at 2s. “) It could have been maintained at 28. un- 
doubtedly if the Government had had a balanced budget at the time and 
if prices had in fact been stabilised at anything approaching 2s. at the 
time. But prices were not stabilised at 2s. in 1920 any more than they 
were stabilised at Is 4d. in 1924. The attempt to stabilise it at 2«. 
m 1920 failed and so might have failed an attempt to stabilise it at Is. 4d. 
in 1924. But the point I was making is this, that there is a real diffi- 
culty in maintaining the stability of Indian exchange at any figure what- 
soever and a good deal of the aHack that is made has tended to ignore 
this real difficulty. The main difficulty of the Indian currency at the 
present time is the existence of a very large surplus of coined silver 
rupees which are promises by Government to pay one rupee at a fixed 
exchange and these promises have to be redeemed whenever those rupees 
are presented. Unfortunately, those rupees which came into existence in 
special circumstances just towards the end of the War and just at a time 
when there was a serious rupee famine, arc now clearly in excess of what 
is required for circulation. I have not got the figures exactly here, but 
I think that on the 31st March 1919 there was only about 15 to 20 
crores of rupees in the Paper Currency Reserve, that is less than the 
margin required for safety. The figure at present is about 104 crores in 
the Currency Reserve, 20 crores more than this time a year ago. What 
has happened is that people who have held rupees not for circulation 
purposes but as a store of value or what is called hoarding, a word which 
I use not with any disparaging signification, and took thehr rupees out 
of the hoards and replaced them by gold bullion or by silver buiKon^ or 
in some cases, a very good thing indeed, by bank balances. Tho^ rupees 
have flowed back to the Government treasuries and have to be redeemed. 
In order to redeem them Government have used the reserves for the 
purpose of redeeming them, and in place of 20 crores and more of sterling 
securities, gold assets, now hold 20 crores and more extra of silver rupees 
as compared with a year ago, and in all 104 crores of silver rupees. 
These are potential gold assets if and when we can sell silver. Obviously 
as bullion they are not wor^h 104 crores of rupees or even more than 
half that value, but the difficulties of realising those reserves at an eaHy 
date are great and so there is a definite strain on the reserves as a result 
of the existence of these surplus rupees. That strain on the reserves is 
almost entirely independent of the ratio. It does not matter whether it 
is Is. 4d. or Is. 6d. If people are tired of holding th^ silver rupees in 
their reserve and wish to replace them by other form of coin or bullion, 
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then Government have the liability to redeem those rupees and it does 
not matter really what the particular ratio may be. It has no effect on 
the pace at which those rupees come out for redemption. This is the 
real difficulty of the whole question of maintaining the stability of the 
j^pee. We hope to get over that first of all by the fact that, to a large 
extent, at any rate, those surplus rupees have already come out of hoards. 
We do not know how many are left, because it is impossible to find any 
actual statistics; but at any rate it is quite clear that a large proportion 
<of ^he surplus rupees are now safely housed in the Government reserves. 
.When once that process of the inflow of rupees from hoards comes to 
jm end, all wiil be comparatively plain sailing. But the attack on the 
Government for using its reserves for the purpose of carrying out its 
obligations, namely, to redeem its promise to pay for the rupees it has 
issued, is one, 1 think, which is very often misconceived, because the 
Government are simply carrying out their promise and they must use 
their reserves for that purpose ; they will have to use the reserves, whatevpr 
the ratio, and if they did not use these reserves, they would be open to 
very serious criticism. At any rate, the only result could be that stability 
of exchange wouid be lost and gone for ever from the point of view of 
India. That being so, I do hope that people will be a little 
Ipss ungenerous in their acc isation repeated time and a' am, t^at 
the Government fritter away the reserves ; and remember that the reserves 
are sti'Jl very large and have been built up to a very great extent by the 
action cf Government in preventing exchange from rising above Is. Gd. 
Reserves that have been used in the last year for the purpose main- 
taining exchange at Is. Cd. were practically all created by the a^'tion of 
Government in preventing exchange from rising above Is. 6d. I do^ not 
wish to pursue this subject. I only wish to make the same appeal that 
I made in another place and that is, now that this controversy is over, 
I do hqpe that we shall all forget it as quickly as we can and put all 
our minds together in order to produce the best results for India out of 
the very valuab'ie recommendations of the Currency Commission. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, I would like to 
say ( nly one word regarding myself. My friend Mr. Eamadas Pantulu 
has made certain observations against me in this House at the last stage 
of this controversy, and reflections have also been made on my work in 
the Legislative Assembly. Sir, I have no hesitation in stating that I con- 
sider the greatest reward of my work is the consciousness of having done 
rqv duty. Sir, I may assure this House and the general public that, what- 
ever little part I have taken myself in the deliberations of the Royal Com- 
mission, T have throughout acted in fear of God and in the best interests of 
mv country. I have acted regardless of the cheap encomiums and plaudits 
of politicians of the tvpe of Mr. Ramadas Pantulu or Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Tub Honourable Sir ARTHUR BROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) : Sir, T do not wish to detain the House for more than one minute. 
I should dislike very much that this great controversial measure should not 
P 9 SS awav from us without a word of congratulation from one of the com- 
me’*cial Members of this House to the Honourable the Finance Member on 
having piloted throngh very very troubled waters a measure which, T feel 
• quite convinced, is for the good and benefit of India. The work was hegun 
bv the Curr<?sncv Commission, and the Honourable the Finance Member bat 
,.C(^ntiEq^d,the g0od wprk and has brought jt to fyujtion , to-day. 
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There is only one. remark 1 wish to add. I have been astonished all 
through this debate and the debate in the other place that there should be 
such a lot of discussion on the question of the ratio, the chief object of the 
13ih being lost sight of, in my opinion, over this question of ratio. Stabi- 
lity is what we want, and what we have got now — thank goodness. Whether 
it was Is. 6 d. or Is. id. that did not matter so much. We have had Is, 6 d. 
lor several years. We w\anted to stabilise the existing ratio, and we have 
done it now. In voting in another place against the Bill in its final stages 
certain Honourable Members shouted “No”. Certain other Honourable 
Members also shouted “No” in this House at a similar stage of the Bill. 
I wonder if they realise what they were doing. What artj the chief points 
of the Bill? We are going to have a gold standard and a Eeserve Bank. 
What is the next point? We are going to got rid of what Members in this 
House and Members in the other House as well as the public in India have 
contended tor, so many 3 ears, — the financial control of India from the 
India Office. It seems to me, Sir, that most of the Ilonoiirablo Members 
in this House have overlooked those vital points in their discussion on the 
ratio T was surprised at the words uttered by my Honourable friend on 
in\ right pist now. liooking at the list of amendments to-day, there is 
not one which stands in his name, — and why? Because in speaking the 
other day he got up and said “I know very little about the whole matter”, 
and having made that admission, I was surprised to hear the tone- of his 
remarks pust now. 

Sir, r finish as 1 began. I offer on behalf of the European commercial 
eoininunit\ my heartiest congratulations to the Einanee Member on his 
great work, his perseverance, the way he has (‘xphiined again and again 
ail difficult points, without losing his temper,— I think very few Members 
of (lovennnent could have' kept it in flic' way he has done. Jle has aJwa 3 S 
l)ecn at great pains to e\})lain the difficult points, and even now', wEen the 
Bill is being ))ass(‘d, In^ has 'taken the trouble to get up and make some 
further explanation to the Honourable Members of this House. (Applause^. 

liiK Honourable the PEESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain puijKises, and to lay upon the Oo\ernor General 
tn Council certain oliligal lon.s in legard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold or 
steiling, as passed 1)\ th-* l^egislatue Assembly, h(‘ passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT: Honourable Menibers haye. I 
am told, before them the list of business for to-niorrow' If they •v? jH Jook 
at that, they will see fhat there are two motions standing in the? name of 
the Honourable Mr. Brayne. He has asked me if he may move them to- 
flay. They are more or less of a formal nature, — motions of eoneurrenee 
in certain recommendations made by the other House. As I understand 
that it is desirable that the other House should take steps to complete the 
(‘onstitution of tlie Joint Committee on the Bills referred to in those motions 
and as that House cannot take steps to do that until they receive a messac^e 
of concurrence from this Chamber, I propose to allow Mr. Brayne to move 
them now. 

GOLD STANDAED AND EESEEVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 
Motion for reference to a Joint Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEATNE (Finance Secretary): May I 
move the second motion first? 
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The Honourab^PB >Ta» fEESIDENT; Certainly;. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE: I move, Sir: 

That this Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill to 
establish a gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve Bank 
of India, be referred to .1 Joint Committee of the Council of State and of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and that the Joint Committee do consist of 28 members.'* 

As Honourable Members are aware, this Bill is one of the most momentous 
which has come or will come before the Indian Legislature. It establishes 
not only a gold standard, but it also transfers the control over the currency 
and credit. Government remittances and the note issue to a Central Bank 
and it is uiost desirable that a long Bill of such great importance should 
he considered by a representative Committee consisting of 14 Members 
from each Chamber. 

The motion was adopted. 

IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Motion for reference to a Joint Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, I 
move :i 

“ That this Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill further 
tc> amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain purposes, be referred to a 
Joint Committee of the Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly, and that the 
Joint Committee do consist of 28 members.** 

Sir, this amendment to the Imperial Bank of India Act is necessary, 
because with the establishment of the Reserve Bank, certain of the func- 
tions of the Imperial Bank will pass to the Reserve Bank. It is proposed 
also to remove certain restrictions which are now imposed on the Imperial 
Bank such as the restrictions on exchange business and business in London. 
As the larger Bill is being considered by a Joint Committee, it is desirable 
that this Bill which hangs upon it should also be considered by the same 
Committee. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The, Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Saturday, the 20th 
Miiteh, l927.^ 
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Safurday^ 26fh March, 1927. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Ten 
*of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

(tbievances of the Membehs of the Indian Service Pensions 

Asscciation. 

211. The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHEAWARDY: (a) Have 
the Government received any memorial or appeal from the Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Indian Service Pensions Association? 

(b) Has their attention been drawn to the publication of the griev- 
ances of the members of this Association in the Pioneer of the 25th June, 
1926, and in the Madras Mail ot the 8th July last? 

(c) What action has been, or is proposed to be. taken? 

The Honourable Mr. A E. L. HEAYNE : (a) No. 

(5) Yes. Government have seen the article referred to. 

(c) The knatter has been cundully considered on several occasions both 
by the Secretary of Stale and the Government of India. The Government 
do not propose to take any action. 

Number of Quarters AVA1L^BLE for the Migratory Establishments 
OF the Governmi'Nt of India Offices in New Delhi. 

212. The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU ; (a) What 

is the number of quarters available for the migratory establishments of 
the Government of India offices? 

t 

(b) What percentage does the number of each type of^quar^«rs bear lo 
the demand for quarters of that type? ^ • 

(o) Is it a fact that there is less difficulty in meeting the demand for 
unorthodox quarters for clerks than that for orthodox B, C and D type 
quarters? 

(d) For whom are these lunorthodox quarters intended? If Indian 

clerks want these quarters, what conditions have they to satisfy? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MoWATTERS : 

(a) Unorthodox clerks quarters ...... 184 

Orthodox clerks quarters 575 

Total 759 

A 
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(b) Tho demands have been met in full except in 
of quarters, in which the percentage is as follows: — 

Unortliodox quarters C clags 

Orthodox quarters A „ . ^ , 


the following classes 

. 61 per cent. 

. 24 „ 


B „ 


r 

D 


»» 


53 

54 


(c) Yes. 


(d) The unorthodox accommodation is intended for those who live in 
that style. The only other condition to be satisfied is that the status' of 
the applicant should be appropriate to the style of quarter applied for. 


allotted to the different Ofticers in N ew Delhi. 

213. The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU: (a) How many 
quarters were originally applied for bv each of the Secretariat offices of 
the Government of India? 

(6) How many were allotted to each of them and how many of them 
were subsequently surrendered by each of them? 

(c) How many of the quarters of each type, which were surrendered, 
are still vacant? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is no separation allow^ance for men in 
attached and subordinate offices of the Government of India? 

{e) If so, do they receive preference in allotment? 

(/) If there is such preference, what form does it take? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. MeWATTERS : (a) and (b). Statements 

giving the information required will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

(c) Of the quarters that were surrendered two unorthodox in New Delhi 
and two orthodox in Old Delhi are vacant. 

(d) Yes ; hut the staff of the attached and subordinate offices receive a 
Delhi Camp Allowance. 

(r) and (/). Do not arise. 


Princiei-e followed in the Allotment of Quaktfuis in 
New Dki.hi 

214. The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULTT : fr?) On what 
principloR is the allotment of quarters made in the several offices of the 
Government of India? 

(b) (i) What are the principles follow’od by the Indian Stores Dopait 
ment? 

(ii) How do thes(' differ from those followed by all other offices? 

(iii) Was the difference brought to the notice of the Chief Controller of 
Stores and the Department of Industries and Labour? 

(iv) If so, what was the action taken? 

(v) Is it a fact that forty to fifty per cent, of the members of the 
Indian Stores Department represented to the Chief Controller that they 
had no confidence in the Direx'Iion Section and suggested in regard to the 
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allotment application of the principle of either seniority or juniority right 
through, without mixing up both with certain other preferences? 

The Honoukable Mb. A. C. McWATTEBS : (a) Allotiments are gen- 

erally made on the principles that the quarter allotted is appropriate to the 
status of the allottee and that the allotments are to the best financial ad- 
vantage of Government. 

(6) (i) The same principles are followed by the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment. 

(6) (iij, (hi) and (iv). Do not arise. 

(6) (v) A representation was made to the Chief Controller by thirty- 
seven members of the Indian Stores Department against the detailed 
allotment of quarters proposed in his oflice for the season 1926-27. Alter 
personal ('xalmination, the Chief Controller was satisfied that the proposed 
allotment was unexceptionable and fairest both to the Government and 
to the general body of the members of his establishment. 

The Chief SurEiuNTENDExT, Indian Stobes OErAiirMENi. 

215. The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULD : With reference 
to the answer to quesllon No. 1()J9 in the Legislative Assembly on the 
1st March, 1926? 

(а) Is it the case that the Superintendent, Engineering Branch, 

was the superior of^the Chief Superintendent in regard to both 
qualifications and pay? Did the present Chief Superintend- 
ent appear, at any time or times, for the Subordinate Accounts 
Service examination and fail? 

(б) If the answer to either or both parts of (a) is in the affinnative, 

were the facts brought to the notice of the Government of 
India by the Chief Controller when he recommended the pro- 
motion of the Chief Superintendent over the Superintendent, 
Engineering Branch? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEBS: (a) The answers to these 
questions are in the negative. 

(b) Does’ not arise. 


Pay of thk Chief Superintendent, Indian Stores Depaktihent. 

• 

216 The Honourable Mr. V. BAMADAS PANTULU : (a) Is it fact* 
that under the present rules the position of a senior is not affected by the 
pay of a junior? 

(b) If so, where was the necessity for giving the present Chief Super- 
intendent higher pay, with retrospective effect? 

(c) With reference to tlie statement that the Chief Superintendent 
was given a rate of pay commensurate with the value of his 
services, will the Government of India please say whether the same 
principle of promotion has been applied in any otlier case? Will the 
Government of India also kindly say how the market value of the Chief 
Superintendent’s services was arrived at? 

(/i) Is it a fact that the benefit of Fundamental Buie 22 was not given 
to several men, who were transferred from the Surplus Stores organisation? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Mr. A, C. McWATTEBfi : ( a ) There aie no such 
rules. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The answer to the first pajrt of the questicm is in the affirmative. 
1'he market value of the Chief Superintendent’s services was gaugeff by 
the character of the work assigned to him and the manner m which it 
was performed. 

(d) No. The provisions of the Fundamental Rule referred to were not 
applicable in certain cases, but the Government of India have recently 
made them applicable, as a special case. 

Thefts and Bt rglaries in New Det.hi. 

217 The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : (a) Have 
Government received complaints that a sense of insecurity prevails among 
the residents' of New Delhi on account of thefts and burglaries? 

(b) If so, what ibiprovcrnents have been effected in police arrangements? 

(c) Do the Government propose to consider the question of carrying out 
certain alterations and improvements to quarters in New Delhi to render 
them more safe than they are at present? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : (a) Covernment have received 
representations on the subject. 

(b) As many men from the reserve of the Delhi police as could be 
spared have been posted to the New Delhi police station for patrol. 

(c) No further protective measun^s other than those that have been 
effected, namely, the provision of bars to certain windows, are considered 
to be necessary. 

Grant of Compensatory House Rent Allowance to Men livinc. out 

OF Np:w Delhi. 

218. The Honourable Mr- V. RAMADAS PANTULU : (a) Is it a 

fact that the Government of India have sanctioned a compensatory house 
rent allow^ance only in the case of men living out of Raisina? 

(b) Have the Government of India received any representation that the 
scales of allowance sanctioned should be increased and applied both to men 
living in the city and to those living in private quarters in Raisina itself? 

f < 

‘ (c)^If so, what action has been taken on it? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : (a) An allowance has been sanc- 
tioned in the case of the clerical establishment. The allowance is not 
house rent hut is given as compensation for the inconvenience and extra 
expense to ^hich those who are unable to secure accommodation in New 
Delhi ivre put. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The request has been rejected. 

Location op the Army HEAuquARTERS Offices ih Old Delhi. 

219. The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : (a) la it a fact 
that the Army Department Secretariat haiif been located this winter in the 
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Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi, while the Army Headquaarters offices 
are located in the temporary Secretariat in Old Delhi? If so, why? 

(b) Is it proposed to continue the above arrangement next year also? 

(c) Will the Government please state the approximate number of (1) 
officers, and (2) clerical establishment of the Army Headquarters and 
connected offices at present working in the temporary Secretariat in Old 
Delhi? 

(d) Is it proposed to shift the Anny Department Secretariat and! 
connected offices at present located in the Imperial Secretariat in New 
Delhi to Old Delhi from next year? 

(e) Is it a fact that accommodation has been built for all these offices 
in the Imperial Secretariat buildings in New Delhi? If so, why is it pro» 
posed to locate them in Old Delhi, and how is it proposed to utilise the 
accommodation in New Delhi? 

(/) Is it a fact that cerlain office accommodation and a number of resi- 
dential bungalows are lying vacant ni New" ])elhi? If so, why cannot the- 
Army Headquarters and connected offices, at prc'sent l(X?ated in Old Delhi, 
be accommodated in New Delhi? 

(g) Is it not possible to find deficient accommodation, if any, by shift- 
ing a portion of Ihe temporary Public Works Department offices from the 
Imperial Secretariat bui’dings in New- Delhi to some other convenient 
buildings wdiich are not in use at present? 

The Honouradle Khan Paiiadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahir Bahadur (on bdialf of His Excellency the rommander-in-Chief) ' 
00^ (^'h and (r), Therv is not sufficient n'sidential or office accom- 

modation in New Delhi for the numbers of officers and clerks in Army 
Headquarters w"ho at present come dow"n to Delhi for the wa’nter It has 
therefore been decided to acedmmodate the offices of Army Headquarters 
in Old Delhi during 192G-27 and 1927-28. The Army Department has been 
located in the new Seen'tariat buildings this year, and w'ill probably remain 
there next year also. The total numbers of officcTs and clerks belonging 
to Army Headquarters at present working in the Old Secretariat are 82 and 
230, respectively. In addition, there are V) officers and 58 clerks belonging 
to the offices of the Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 

(/) The answer is in the negative. The second part does. not» arise. 

(g) The location of a portion of the Public Works Departments office^ 
the Imperial Sc'cretariat buildings is a tomporarv arrangement, no •other 
accornlmodation being available at present. 

The Honourable Sri.tut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE' T beg to with- 
draw question No. 220. It is practically meaningless without the allied 
questions which have been disallowed. 

Bathrooms of Class Quarters in New Delhi. 

221. The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE- fa) Is 
it a fact that the bathrooms of D ” class quarfers are provided with a 
hfkk honey-cofnb instead of a glass window? 

(b) Did the Government obtain the views of any medical officer as to 
whether it is injurious to bathe in a bathroom which is open to chill draughts 
from outside through these honey-combs? 
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Tiik Honourable Mr. A. C. Me WATTERS : (a) Yes. 

(b) No. The tenant can protect himself against draughts by covering 
the honey combed portion b\ a small purdah on the inside. In order to 
render thi.s possible and yet admit light all solid doors have been specially 
provided with glazing. 

HhsTUl'TKD Si vn ^ OK W ATLR IN OhTHODOX Ql ARTEKS IN 

New Delhi. 

222 The Honoukahle Seliut LOKENATH MIIKHERJEE : Is 

it a fact til at the supply of waiter in orthodox quarters in New Delhi is 
•closed soon after 10 o’clock in the moining? 

The Honourable Mu. A. C. MeWATTERS : A 24-hoiir supply has been 
given in tiic orthodox quarters in New Delhi for about the last month. 
Formerly a restricted supply of 11 hours per day was given as is done in 
the Delhi Municipality in order to prf‘vent excessive waiste. 


Snpf I 'i I Faiim Jmrm'iiue to Tenants in (iovernmeni QrAiiTEiis 

IN New Delhi. 

223 The Honourabi.e Sri.iut LOKENATH MIIKHERJEE: (a) Will 
the Government statu what period of time elapses between the receipt of 
a request by a tenant of Government quarters in New Delhi for extra furni- 
ture and the supply of the furniture? 

(h) Arc Government aware that in some cases the extra furniture has 
not been supplied till late in the Delhi season? If so, what steps do Gdv- 
emment propose to take? 

The Honoi7R\ble Mr. A C. MoWATTERB. (a) and (b). It is not the 
policy of Government to provide Furniture in excess of the scale that has 
been laid dowm. There is, how^ever, a surplus of certain articles and addi- 
tional demands are Imct from this source as far as possible. This surplus 
is likel} to he exhausted in the near future in providing for replacements. 
In the circiimsiancos furniture over and above the scale referred to can only 
le issued, ‘if available and certain articles may only become spare latd in 
the ‘.ioasoA if at all. 

4 

El)l ( \TTON 01 THE ChILHREN OF THE MtgRATORY EmPT.OYKES OF THE 

Government or Inmua. 

224 The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MIIKHERJEE; (a) 
Is it a fact that the curricula of Delhi and Simla schools are different? 

(b) Has it been represented to Government that the children of the 
migratory establishment are put to difficulty thereby? 

{c) If so, what steps do Government propose to take? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur : (a) No. The Punjab curriculum is followed both in Simla 
and Delhi. 

(b) and (c)- Do not arise. 
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Reduction of the Period op Stay of the Government of India 

IN Simla. 

225. The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE : (a) 
Is it a fact that the move of the whole of the Government of India establish- 
ment from Delhi to Simla in summer was necessary owing to the fact 
that the old temporary Secretariat building was not fit for occupation during 
-the summer months? 

(b) Is the new Secretariat building fit for occupation during the summer 
months ? 

(c) If so, do the Government propose to stop the wholesale move ^ 
restrict it to a certain percentage of the establishments? If not, do they 
propose to i-educo the period of their stay at Simla from seven months to 
five months? 

(d) If the answer to (b) bo in the negative, will the Government be 
pleased to state in what respects the new Secretariat building is unfit for 
occupation during the summer months? 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG: (a) The answer is in the negative. 
On the recommendation of the Inchca])e Comlrnitteo, the experiment of 
leaving a. portion of the establishment in one place was tried in Simla in 
1923-21. It resulted, however, in such serious ineonveniences and disloca- 
tion of w’ork that it was not repeat(‘d either in Delhi or Simla. 

(b) The greater part of the Secretariat building is fit for occupation in 
the hot w'eather and a ])ortion of it has bee n so occupied. 

(c) No d(‘cision has yet been naiclied as to ibo arrangements which 
will be appropriate' now that New^ Delhi has been occupied. The question 
will bo taken up as so^m as possible afiep the conclusion of the Session. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Extenditirk ov the Move of the Goveknmi^nt or India between 

Delhi and Simt.a. 

225. The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE : Will 
the Government be pleased to inform this House of the actual total expen- 
diture incurred during the last year and the current year on account of the 
move between Delhi and Simla of all the Secretariats and the attached 
offices of the Government of India? t 

The Honourable Mr. H. G. HAIG : The expenditure ificurrS5 i» 1926* 
26 was Bs. 5,10.680. Information regarding expenditure in the current 
year wdll noi be available for some months. 


Legislation in connection with the Indian Navy:. 

227. The Honourable Srijut LOKENATH MUKHEBJEE: Do 
Oovemment propose to obtain the views of the Indian Legislature previous 
to their taking up the question of necessary consequential legislation that 
will be required on the passing of the Indian Navy Bill by the Imperial 
Oovemment ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sir MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH 
Sahib Bahadur (on behalf of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiefl 
No, Sir, beoause die Legislature wilUbave full opportunity to discuss the 
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whole question of necessary legislation for the Iqdfain Navy when the Bill 
is introduced. 


Cost op the troposed New India House in London. 

228. The Honourable Sir JOHN BELL : Will Government be pleasecT 
to state : 

(a) the estimated cost of the proposed new India House in London; 

(b) whether the design has been decided upon; if not, who will 

decide upon it, and who is to be the architect; and 

* (c) whether steps have been taken to establish such a check upon 

the expenditure as will ensure that the original estimate ia 
not exceeded? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. COBBETT : (a) CB00,000 approximately. 
Details will bc‘ found in Ihe proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee 
for 26th January, 1927. A copy of the proceedings is in ihe Library. 

(h) A design lias been prepared, but it has not \et been finally accepted 
by the Government of India. JJu' arehit(‘ct is Sir Herbert Baker. 

(c) The estimate at this stage is necessarily only approximate, but the 
High (k)mmissioner will he instructed to take steps to ensure that, so far 
ajs' is possible, it will not be exceeded. 

The HoNoruABLE Mr. W. A. GKAY : Will Government state who was 
taken into consultation in ihe selection of the architect? 

The Honourable Mr. G. L. C’OllBETT * The selection^ of the archi- 
tect was primaril\ a matter for th(‘ High rommissioner 


MESSAGE FKOM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SECRETATtY of the COUNCIL • Sir, the following message has been^ 
received fixim the Seeretary, Legislative Assembly: 

“ I am directed to inform you that the me-ssag^e from the Council of State desiring 
their concurrence in a motion to the effect that the Bill to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to the 'provision, maintenance and control of lighthouses hy the Govern- 
m4nt in Brit??^Ji Ind'a, he referred to a Joint Committee of the Counciil of State and 
of the Legislative Asseml'iy, and that the Joint Committee do consist of 12 members, 
was considered* hy the Legislative Assembly at their meeting held on the 26th March, 
1927, and that the motion was incurred in hy the Assembly. 

The following Members of that liody were nominated to serve on the Joint Com- 
Hiittee, namely : 

Sir Walter Willson, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. S. N Haji, Sir 
Purshotajndas Thakurdas. Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. W. S. Lamb.” 


INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

'The SoTJOimABLE Mr. A. F. 1,. BRAYNE (#iAaA6e ®6(a‘et#T) : 
1 tAbve that the Bill to fix the duty on salt mai^'ufaleturtd Lh, oi? 
by itod into, eer^in parts of British' India, to' fix huAkfiaWfi of 
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postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Stamp Act, 1899,, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1928, and to fix rates of income-tax, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, in my budget speech I briefly referred to the policy which Gov- 
ernment have in mind as regards the reduction of taxation, and that is 
that, until tlie provincial contributions are Anally reduced, it will be 
impossible to embark on any scheme of general reduciion of taxation. 
That would be a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul. The provinces would 
have to pay for any remissions given to the general tax-payer. Therefore 
(jovemment confined themselves to making certain adjustments in taxa- 
tion which would cost little or nothing to the general revenues. It was 
proposed in the original budget statement and in the original Finance Bill 
to reduce the dut\ on motor cars and tyres, to reduce the import duty 
on rubber stumps and rubber seeds,, to abolish the export duty on hides, 
to abolish the export dut\ on tea, to abolish the dut^ of one anna on 
cheque's and bills of exchange payable on demand, and to raise the duty 
on unnianufacture'd tohac(*o from lie. 1 to Ps 1-8-0. At the same' time 
it was proposed to alter the method of assessment to income-tax of tea 
companies in order to secure a larger amount of income-tax to balance 
the loss on export duty. All these measures passed through another place 
except the duty on hides. As regards the question of the income-tax on 
tea companies it was stated in the Rtatf3ment of Objects and Reasons 
til at the rule to he made under section o9 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 
1922 would provide' that, if owing to the existence of a market for green 
tea the manufacturing profits can be separately ascertained, such profits 
should be assessed, and that otherwise they should bt assumed to form 
50 per cent, of the entire not profits. I may inform the House that 
soiiK* difficulty has arisen as regards the percentage, and th(' method b\ 
which manufacturing profits will be ascerrairu'd is therefore still under 
consideration. In the passage of the Bill through another place the duty 
f)n salt has bet'ii reduced from Rs. 1-4-0 to 10 annas a riiaund at a loss 
of about 8 crores of rupees to the revenue. The House* wull remember 
that the programme which the (lovernmenl set before them for next year 
was that the surplus of over crores should be devoted to the permanent 
reduction of provincial contributions to that extent, and that the balance 
of contribution wliich still remains out of 545 lakhs should be met from 
th(' surplus of the current year. Unfortunately this naluctiqn of the 
Rury)]us by 8 crores owing to the reduction of the salt tax render^ it 
impossible for Government to pursue the progiramme wLich they^origiSally* 
intended, that is to say, to abolish the provincial contributions entirely 
next year, part being a permanent remission and the remainder a temporary 
remission. It is indeed a question whether it will be possible for some 
time to come to effect any material reduction in provincial contribufions 
at all if the salt *tax still remains at the figurt' to wdiich it has been* 
reduced. Sir, I move. 

TffB HonoitrAble Rat Bahadur NALININATH SETT (West Bengal : 
NoA-Miihammadan) : Sir, I would like to make a few remarks on the 
ba^sit upon' >^hit5h the schedule of charges of income and super-tax proposed' 
iri the Bill stdnds. The Sill, as ft is,, ignores the hardship that the joint 
Hftida fimilres governed fey the Bengal Schbol or Dayabhaga School ot 
the HihdiSr Ldw from. AiS most of thn HononraWe Members may 

fee'aiffllrfe. ttie status of a meftfbet of the Wimlti joint family governed by 
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the Dayubhaga School of the FTindu Law as obtains in Bengal only is 
<5iiite different from the status of a member of a Joint Hindu faniily 
governed by the other Schools of the Hindu Law. Under the Bengal or 
Dayabhaga School each member of a Joint Hindu family is entitled to, 
and is the owner of, a particular distinct share in the Joint family property 
and income even when he is living jointly with the other members of the 
family which share on his death passes on to his heirs or legatees, as the 
case may be This is not the case with Hindus in any other part of 
India when* no particular member has any distinct share in the joint 
family properties until partition, and his share on his death vests in^ his 
co-parceners instead of devolving on his heir as in the case after partition. 

In Bengal therefore a Joint Hindu family means practically the club- 
bing together of a few persons of a particular family. These persons who 
iorm members of a Joint family can retain their individual earnings 
sefiarate properties apart from the joint family property. These members 
while having separate shares in the income of the joint family properties 
are assessed on the basis of the total income of the entire properties 
belonging to the whole family. It is not unusual, and I believe that it is 
almost universal now-a-da\s. that a family has its properties joint and 
the incomi* is rc'alized jointly but as soon as tin* income is 
realized it is divided amongst the members from day to day 
I do not understand wh;\ under these circumst.inees the particular 
membiTS should bt* ass(‘ssed at a rate much higher than they would 
othc'rwise Ixi if they were assess(*d individually. Is it a crime to live 
together? The income of these persons although realized together is 
separate as soon as ri'alized and their expenses are separately incurred 
what tlien is tlie reason that they are made to pa\ more than they could 
b(‘ (*liarg(‘d < Jlu'rwisc It is praidically forcing the Bengal families to 
separate*; as T have* said before, the case of Bengal Hindus is quite different 
irenn tliat of ^hf* Hindus of the rest of India Thev have their advantage's; 
they have* their disadvantages. A series of rulings of the highest court 
of the* laud, namely, the* l^rivv Council, has made it epiite clear that the 
status of a Bengal Hindu is quite different from that of other part of the 
country. 1 vould therefore submit that the law requii'es change from 
this point eff view which puts the Bengal Hindus at a great disadvantage 
arifl causes a disrupJon of joint families. 

Sir, 1 would also like* to say a few words with regard to the methods 
bc^ which Vlie law is administered in Calcutta with regard to the rules 
made \ind(*r the Income-tax Act. The method of assessment is harsh and 
in some cases and under certain circumstances is wrong in principle 
Some of the rules under which the assessors have to base their assessments 
an* inequitable and lead to double assessment. This has been voiced 
in the other House. I bad recently an occasion to bring to the notice 
of the Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax in Calcutta a particular 
CJise of double assessment which had to be made by the assessor under 
the rules, knowing as he did and realizing fully that he had to make a 
double assessment. No doubt the Assistant Commissioner, when the 
defect in the rule was pointed out to him, set the assessment right. But 
the rules stand as they were, and I say why should not the rules be altered 
which compel the assessors to make such double assessment although 
they feel that they are not justified in dQ|ing so under the law? I can 
give the particular point if the Honourable Member in charge would look 
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into the matter. There is a general impression in Calcutta that um 
fiorupulous persons can easily evade the rigour of the law under the present 
rules and that tliose who are above that are put to great hardship, 
‘harassment and trouble. 

The Honourable Mr. \V. A. (tHAY (Burma CJiainber of Commerce): 
Sir, I ask the indulgence of the House while T make an appeal for 
sympathetic consideration for an industry which is now in grave danger 
of complete extinction, — I refer to the hide induslry. Tn the course of 
iny remarks on a former occasion, 1 expressed my gratitude to Govern- 
ment for the removal of the export duty on hides, and while I still feel 
the same sense of gratitude' for their intention, it is with great disappoint- 
ment that I now find that m\ I hanks were premature and that in another 
place the opinions of the comparative few w'ho are interested in the tanning 
indust r\ have ht'C'u able to prevail over those of the champions of the 
far larger section of tht‘ people of India w^ho derive benefit from the export 
tirade in hides. 

In a vast countr} such as India, with its grvial variety of occupations 
and inU'rests, oceasioTis ;ir(' sun' to arise when it is impossible always to 
frame a j)o1iey wdiicdi nill bring benefit to all and hardship to none. 
What is nu'aut to one province' or one st'ction of the population may be 
poison to another and the export duty on hid(‘S is such .a case. I will 
not wear\ th(‘ House with a rc'capitulation of all the arguments which 
hnv(' been produc*('d time and again at other times and in other places in 
•coruh'iimation of this dut} . It is siifiicient to say thal it has been 
univ('rsallv (*ondemnc‘d upon all grounds, (‘xcept by the comparnfively 
small miiiorilN who d('riv(' benefit from the tanning industry. 

The dut\ was imposed shortly after the War when we w'cre all rather 
carried away by an enthusiasm for protecting ourselves from the competi 
tiou of our nceiit enemies and it is commonly agreed that the measure 
was hasty and injudicious. It has been described by the Fiscal Com- 
mission as wrong in principle and the Taxation Enquiry Commission has 
found that it has faih'd in its two objects, of protecting the Indian tanning 
industry and of divorling the tanning of Indian hides from Germany to 
the British Empire. 

By way of parenth(‘sis 1 would here reh'r to ihe strange mental pro- 
cesses of certain Members of the other House who, not so long ago, 
opposed the proposals for the protection of steel becau^ they believed 
that they detected in them the thin end of the wedge Tmpf'rial Pre- 
ference, hut who now oj)pose the rc'moval of a duty which wa# avowedly 
impos('d for the protection of trade within the Empire. 

But to return to our muttons — if the export duty has failed to assist 
tlu^ Indian tanning industry, what has it done to others in India who are 
interested in hides? In the years 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13— the 
Insr years of normal trade before the duty w^as imposed — the exports of 
hides from Burma totalled 19,0(X) tons valued at Rs. 190 lakhs. During 
the past three years, 1923 to 1926,. the total exports were 9,000 tons and 
the value Rs. 65 lakhs. I find, therefore, that the volume exported 
has been reduced by more than one-half and the value is now only about 
one-third of what it was before the duty was imposed, 

I think it not unlikely that other provinces can show similarly that the 
• duty has been a burden and mt a benefit, in fact T see that vehement 
iprotests have already been submitted from Bengal against the replacement 
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of the duty ; but 1 venture to maintain that the plight of Burma is worse 
than that of any otluir province for various retisone, of which the following 
are the two most important. 

Firstly, the Burma exporter is handicapped by the very much higher 
freight which he has to pay on his shipments to Europe than is paid on 
shipments from other Indhin ports. The country which takes the great- 
est quantity of our hid(3s is Italy, and there are no steamer lines running 
direct between Bangoon and Italy, so that transhipment is necessary and 
the freight rates are thereby enormously increased. The result is that a . 
Bangoon shipper pays nearly twice as much in freight charges as a 
Calcutta shipp(*r. Even to oth(?r European ports to which direct ship- 
ment from Burma is possible, the disparity in freight rates is very great. 

This disadvantage* in freights is obviously a very great handicap, but 
tliere is a siiJJ grrater disadvantage, namely, the quality of the Burma 
hid(‘s ll]emsidvt*s. I’lie Burma hide is an Inferior article to that obtain- 
able from other f)arts of India, its value is less and tlu'refore the incidence 
of the export duty wdiieli is calculated at a flat rate is proportionately 
much higher. Take for (‘xiunple the ease of “Dry Cowhides”. The Tariff 
valuation of tlu^se^, upon w^hich t‘xport duty is paid, is 6 annas 6 pies 
per lb. The nd-urn obtained in Furope after payment of insurance, freight 
and other incidental charges is pence per lb. Therefore the Burma 
exporter is not only taxed on rather more than the value of the hides 
at the time of exportation, but he is also taxed on the amount which i 
he pays in freight, insurance and otlu'r charges. 

I think, Sir, that I have said enough to prove that, whatever nia\ be 
the ease in otluu* [iroviiices, th(* export trade of Burma is deserving of 
consideration. Should such consideration be granted, the effect upon 
other provinces would be insignificant , since even in these days when the 
markets of Europe fire most unattractive to the Burma exporter, the 
consumption of Burma hides by Indian tanneries is practically negligible. 

I have not put forw ard an amendment of this Bill, because I hope • 
that my ohj(‘ct may be more speedily obtained in some other way and 
that if Oovt*rnment cannot see their way to granting to Burma complete 
relief from this burdensome duty, they may at least be wdlling to graduate 
tli»e tariff valuation in accordance w^ith the quality and value of the hides 
and mv^y '^Cake Into consideration the other handicaps from w^hich the 
Burma exp6rter suffers. That urgent relief is necessary is evidenced by 
the fact that, whereas in the days before the duty was imposed, there 
were a number of firms in Burma who expoi'ted hides, now all those who > 
have anv other line of business upon which to fall back, have abandoned 
the trade, and those who rely Solely upon this business are in imminent 
danger of beiiig compelled to close down and for some time past have 
been Struggling to keen the w^olf from the door merely in the hope and 
expectation of eai'lv i‘e]i(‘f from the burden of this duty. Of the state of 
these latter firms I need say no more than that one of them claims to 
hsve paid to Government since the imposition of the export duty Rs. 7' 
lakhs, while during the same period it has mAde a trading loss of Es. 8 
lakhs. If these surviving firms are compelled to close down, there WilT 
be no organieation remaining which can collecjk^he hides, and the resulli 
wdll be a heavy loss to the owners of cattle. 
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It is already contended that on the basis of current sale values of 
Burma hides in overseas markets and after deducting freight, export duty 
and other incidental charges, there is not sufficient of the proceeds left 
to pay collectors of hides in the districts — a price which makes it worth 
while for the owners of cattle to flay hides. The result is that the hides 
are bein^ left to rot and the trade is dying an unnatural death. 

I therefore appeal to Government to administer what was described 
by an Honourable Member in a recent debate as “the dying dose” to 
this unfortunate industry, jiud I aak for their assurance that the door 
is Dpt yet c'losed to consideration of this matter and that early steps 
will be taken to save the export trade in bides from the immediate extinc- 
tion which now threatens it. 

The Honoukable Sir BASIL BLACJiETT (Finance Member): Sir, 1 
have already h^al the privilege of addressing this Honourable Council on 
the general question of our finances find 1 need not, 1 think, do more 
to-day on the second reading of this Bill than refer to the two points that 
have been raised b\ the two Honourable Members who have already 
spoken. The Honourable Eai Bahadur Nalininath Bett Bahadur spoke of 
the position of the Hindu undivided famil}^ in the matter of income-tax. 

1 do not profess to be an expert either in Hindu undivided families or in 
incomo-tax, but I shall be ver\ happy, if the Honourable Member will 
speak to me or wTite to me later, to look into an\ specific grievances that) 
he may have in the matter. The question is an intricate and rather a 
special one, but as a matter of fact the Hindii undivided famil;^ enjoys 
privileges under tlu' Income-tax Act which are denied to the ordinary 
individual assessee. 

An Honourable Member Not in Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETI^ : For example, in assessing a 
Hindu undivided family, the income of its members derived from other 
sources than the family, such as profits on business, and the income of the 
family as such are kept distinct. Thus, if a member, perhaps the head 
‘of the family, has income from another source or private business or 
profession, his personal income is not added to the income of the family, 
but is separately assessed, nor is it taken into account in fixing the scale 
on which the tjix is levied, that is to say, that the members of a Hindu 
undivided family have an advantage which is denied to registered^ and .un-» 
registered firms or to individuals. Similarly, in the cast of ^up«r-tax, 
the Hindu uiidivid(‘(l family enjoys the privilege of paying th^ tax only 
on the excess of its total income over Ks. 75,000, whereas in all other 
cases, super- tax begins to be a burden the moment the income reaches 
Es. 50,000. Nevertheless, if the Honourable Member will let me know 
what his particular grievances are that he desires to ventilate, I shall be 
happy to have them looked into by the Central Board of Eevenue. 

The Honourable Kai Bahadur NALININATH SETT : 1 shall write to 
the Honourable Member. 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : [n regard to the question 
of hides, it is impossible not to feel very considerable sympathy with my 
Honourable friend Mr. Gray and the grievances of the people of Burma m 
this matter. As is probably known to Honourable Members of this Council, 
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the reason why the hides duty was not abolished was that under the Con- 
stitution w^hen there is a tic in the voting in the other House the status quo 
is maintained in order that time for further reflection may be given on* a 
subject on which th('re is obviously very closely divided opinion. The 
proposal to abolish the hides duty was not rejected exactly by the other 
House, but it was decided that the tax for the time being should be left 
in the status quo to give time so that further consideration may be given 
to the question. Government have not had time to re-examine this question 
since that vote was taken in another place or to come to final conclusiona 
as to what action they should take, but I think that it must bo obvious 
that it is impossible to leave the matter exactly as it stands. It is per- 
fectly clear that the other place in coining to the conclusion to which they 
did come on the subject did not say that the export duly should be per- 
manently maintained. Indeed one of those w^ho was prominent in opposing 
the abolition of the export duty speaking the next day said that the vote 
of the House was not to be taken as a vote for the permanent retention 
of the export duty on hides, but as an indication to the Government that 
it was desirable that steps should be taken to protect the tanning industry 
in Madras. I am not in a position therefore to-day to say more than that, 
the matter will be carefully reconsidered by the Government and that in 
the event of their not feeling able to propose once again the abolition of 
the duty, they will cert.ainly feel bound to take under special examination 
the position of Burma with a view to remedying what all I think now 
recognise to be a very legitimate grievance on the part of Burma and a 
risk of destroying an important export trade. That statement covers, I 
think, the question of the tariff valuation as well as the more general 
question of relieving the tax-payer both in Burma and elsewhere of the 
necessity of continuing to pay this duty. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into,, 
certain parts of British India, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, and the Indian Parier Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income-tax, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

Tlio motion was adopted. 

1 The Honourable the ITiEHlDENT: Clause 2. The question is: 

” 'rtiat ci^^uise 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The Honour \ble Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it wdll be seen from the agenda paper that 
thttre are sevt'ii MembtTS equally ready to move the amendment which I 
am to move now, seven Members elected and nominated, English as well 
as Indian. That shows the popularity of the amendment. I think, Sir, 
all riglit-thinking men, not only these but many other Members of this 
House w'ould equally have liked to have moved that amendment, except 
those w'ho have got a creed to oppose Government in and out of season. 
Some of the right-thinking Members in the other House would have support- 
ed this too but for the accident that some of them, who would have voted 
on tlie right side, were not present in the House, and it is for this reason 
that we have to-day to move this amendment l^re. 
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Sir, the House knows that for the last two decades, since the advent of 
the reformed Councils, 1 have been present in the Indian Legislature and 
1 think 1 have consistently spoken on this very subject of salt something 
like ten or twelve times. In the beginning those who are always against 
the (iov(‘rninent, even that great man of India Mr. Gokhale, used to have 
a bogus war cr} of salt. In this, as far as 1 can see they had many 
objects in view . Their first object was to instil into the masses that Gov- 
ernment is so tyrannical that it taxes their salt. The second object was 
that this easiest and most inodVrisive v\uy of getting money through the 
salt tax would be lost to the Government and they would be put into a 
fix; and the third was that all that money, when taken otf the shoulders 
of everv man in India, would be put on to a few who are already very 
heavily taxi'd ami they wriuld resent it and would also be made to go 
against the Government. Inhere were many such ideas at the back of this 
^var cry. VVlii'ii we examine the matter closely, Sir, we may ask ourselves 
alter all how much a man has to pay for his salt. T calculated it yester- 
(la;y. 1 bad a list of my servants and I knew how much salt had been bought 
ti'oin the ba/aar, and 1 then came to the conclusion that each man cats salt 
worth annas a yc‘ar. Lots of dogs were also included in this, so I think 
it cf)mes to under three annas a year, which is one pice per month. Now 
what is that pice? If there is a poor man and a 1 eggar comes to him, 
he will give him a pice. Giving a pice in one month a man does not feel 
jt . Th()S(* \cho are wealthy do not feel it and the middle class do not 
feel it as well. There is another class that is the poor and they do not 
feel it also. I liv(‘ among the masses and 1 have never heard up to now 
any mm saying ho had some dithculty lecause he could not find one pice 
to huv his salt. The opponents evem went to the extent to say that their 
cattle cat sail Well, 1 liavc' never knowm any zarnindars, who mostly keep 
cattle, giving '-.ilt to their cuttle. Look at the animals in the jungles which 
ar(‘ of the same tvpe as the cow; do they eat salt in jungle? Eound about 
the villages wo find many corpses of cattle, but as a shifeari I have been 
in th(' jungU' and I have never seen the corpse of any animal that died 
because it could not g('t salt. After all janwar is the word for living being. 
Man is also a living being. If w^e take the other animals, and even Darwin's 
forefathers, they did not eat salt, and I think their health was very much 
better than ours is. It is reallv a habit which man has created for him- 
self. like tobacco. I think various vegetables and also meat have salt in 
themselves 

The Honourable Raja NAWAB ALI KHAN : I think wik^ animals do 

lick salt. . 

# •• 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAY AT KHAN :^Tf y^u 
catch an elephant and bring it into captivity, it is man's ingenuity which 
leads him to eat salt. He cannot have salt while in the jungle because there* 
is no salt there. 

An Honourable Member: Read the history of Rome. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT • Will the Honourable Member 
leawe the subject of natural history? 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN : Leaving 
that aside, if this salt tax was not put right three crores of rupees would 
have to come from somewhere, and one of our dangers is that the remission 
of oilr provincial contributions may go, and perhaps more taxes will be levied 
on classes w^hich are already fully taxed. If you consider it still more 
closely you will see that there are certain people, petfy shopkeepers and 
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labourers, who pay nothing whatsoever into the Government exchequer. I 
think every man who is born in the country and eats the salt of India 
should be nimak halal^ that is true to his salt by paying something, how- 
ever small, for the upkeep of Government. Some of these men neither 
go into the ann}^ to serve their country nor pay anything into the Govern- 
ment exchequer, and yet they get the benefit of the schools, they get the 
benefit of the police ; they are secure from without and within the country 
4ind they ought to be willing to contribute even one pice a month to the 
Government which is running the country. I think it is absolutely 
ridiculous, just as I said in the beginniiig, to sa^ anybody feels the pinch 
of that one pice for salt. I think, Sir, I have shown it is only a sentimental 
objection and nothing else. A poet has said. — “ Small things put together 
become enormous.” Tn the same wa} a whole big granary is composed 
of small grains. If \ou have this tax by which you can take money from 
each inhabitant of the countr}^, if jou take it just little by little. I think 
it is good for Government and it is good for the country. With these 
words, Sir, I strongl\ urge on the House to adopt the amendment which 
stands not only in my name, hut in the name of many Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT • The Honourable Member has not 
yet moved an amendment. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN Sir, 

1 move . 

“ That in olausie 2 of the Bill for the v^ordb ‘ ten annas ’ the words ‘ one rupee and 
four annas ’ be substituted.’' 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces • 
Nominated Non-Official) . Sir, I support th’s amendment, but not for the 
reasons which have been urged by my Honourable friend Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan. 1 am of opinion that the Assembly acted in a very short-sighted 
manner in having reduced the salt-tax from Rs. 1-4 a maund to 10 annas 
m maund. The history of the salt tax has been a peculiar one in this 
country. We had many interesting as well as acrimonious debates in the 
old Imperial Legislative Council on this subject at least a dozen times. 
Various views hiive been propounded in connection with the maintenance 
and avoidance of the salt duty. During the last 20 years I myself have 
taken some part in the discussion of this duty when Finance Bills were 
presented 'in the \^io Imperial Council and in the Council of State from 
time Vo time. The one objection and one very significant objection to the 
maintenance of the salt tax has been a political one. On many occasions 
in the past from political considerations attempts were made and serious 
attempts too to do away with this duty, at times entirely and at times 
to reduce it wry considerably. In connection with the discussion of this 
subject the bogey of its affecting the masses has been very considerably 
brought forward. Three years ago, during Lord Reading’s administration, 
an enhanced duty was required and was recommended the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 
or double the duty which exists at present. A big opposition to that was 
engineered in the Legislative Assembly and the tax was reduced by the 
Legislative Assembly from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. Honourable Members 
will remember that the Finance Bill then came up to this House as a 
certified measure and a very keen discussion took place, with the result 
that for the exigencies of public revenues we restored the duty. To the 
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credit of the Government of India it must be said that that duty waa 
reduced next year and brought back to its normal figure. I am referring 
to this matter only for the purpose of pointing out at this stage a very 
significant fact that when the enhancement of the duty was acrimoniously 
discussed there was not one Member of that Legislative Assembly who 
even then asked for a reduction of the duty from 1-4 per inaund to 10 annas. 
All that they wanted at the time was the maintenance of the duty at the 
then existing rate of 1-4-0 and on this Occasion the present Legislative 
Assembly has taken action of a very momentous character in reducing this 
very important duty. My Honourable friend Sir Umar Hay at Khan has 
spoken about the bogus war cry of salt. Unfortunately in this matter he 
has dragged in the name of my late lamented friend, the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale, for whom I had great respect. He made a statement in thia 
House which I feel boimd in the memory of that great man to contradict. 
Even the Honourable Mr. Gokhale on more than one occasion had expressed 
the opinion that the duty at 1-4-0 if required for purposes of revenue was 
not an excessive duty. Now, Sir, I ask this Coimcil to bear in mind that 
whatever may be the political consideration, whatever object the Legis- 
lative Assembly may have in view in reducing the duty let me assure 
the House that from an economic standpoint it does not fall heavily on 
the masses. Whatever may be the politiccal grounds the economic 
incidence is certainly not heavy. The incidence is a reasonable one. 
After all when accounts are resorted to, it does not work out to more 
than a few annas in the year for consumption of salt for an individual, 
and the import does not fall heavily whatever may be on the people, the 
political considerations for reducing that duty or wholly doing away with 
it. Now, in India we have two important sources of revenue which are 
the mainstay of the Government. One is opium revenue duty and another 
is salt. For certain considerations, on which there may be divided 
opinions, the opium revenue duty has been practically dispensed with. 
The present opium duty is a fraction of the original duty and that duty, 
according to the pledges of the Government, will altogether disappear in 
a short time. The salt tax is the only duty from which the Govemmeot^ 
is able to get crores of rupees a year, and if you are going to tamper 
with this duty, when its economic incidence is not serious; merely to 
obtain the sympathy and support of your electors or to please the massew 
apd the general public who do not understand the figures and do notr 
understand the nature of the incidence, how is the government of the 
country to be carried on? Another point which I request my Honourable 
colleagues to bear in mind is this. If you reduce that duty^agaiii*it will 
be very difficult to reinstate it. The opposition you will then ejicouJter 
will be much greater, of a far more formidable character than the opposi- 
tion you will encounter on this occasion. As I said before once you 
remove it, it will be difficult or impossible to replace it and, as tkis duty 
does not work heavily on the masses and on the consumers of salt, I 
ask you not to interfere with the existing duty. The responsibility of this 
Council in this matter is great. If you reduce this from 1-4-0 to ten 
annas per maund, the result will be a deficit of 3 crores and 12 lakhs of 
rupees in the revenues of the Central Government. The estimated profit 
of 1927-28 will be seriously diminished and what is the result going to be? 
Our friend the Finance Member has already given the other House a 
warning that the Legislature will have to make its choice. They 
will have to make a choice between the remission of the pro- 
vincial contributions and the reduction of the salt duty. And which is 
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the more statesmanlike and expedient policy to adopt? The Statutory 
Commission is likely to come out early next year. Their report will pro- 
bably be completed before 1929. You are going to ask the Statutory Com- 
mission for a further instalment of self-government. Public opinion at 
any rate seems to be clear on that point and is definite that the next 
measure of reform is the fiscal autonomy in the various provinces^ Are 
you going to get that provincial autonomy if you keep this millstone 
hanging round the necks of Provincial Governments? Are you not going 
to relieve the provinces of their onerous liabilities that they may be able, 
when they obtain provincial autonomy, to manage their afiairs and satisfy 
the public? I say, and I say deliberately, lihat the step which the Legis- 
lative Assembly has taken is most imwise and absolutely detrimental 
to the interests of this country. I am sure that this step has been taken 
in a hurry. Let this House as a revising Chamber set the matter right. 
Let us look to the needs of the greater India. You are aware that all the 
Provincial Governments are starved for want of funds. Every Provincial 
Government in the country this year has shown a very serious deficit. 
They are in distress. They are in absolute need of money. Are you going 
to deprive them of this great remission which the Government of India 
has decided to give ? Are you going to postpone it, and for what purpose ? 
To reduce the expenditure of every human being who uses salt in India 
by an anna a year. Would that be fair? Is it an equitable thing to do? 

T ask this Council lo show again its sagacity and to rise to the occasion, 
and without one single dissentient I trust they will pass this amendment, 
which will put our provinces right and will not inflict any heavy burden 
on the individual consumers of salt. 

The Honouhablb Rao Sahib Dr. U. RAMA RAU (Madras* Non-Mu- 
hamknadan) : Sir, I must strongly oi)po8e the amendment regarding the 
restoration of the salt duty to the old rate of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. The 
other House in reducing it to 10 as. has only done bare justice to all, from 
the richest to the poorest. Balt is every man's necessity and enters into the 
food of every individual, without distinction of sex, caste, colour, or 
pot (lion, or even geograpliical boundaries. Not only human beings on the 
face of the earth but animals and plants a-s well require salt for their suste- 
nance. Any duty levied om salt is therefore not merely in the nature of a 
poll-tax but also a tax on dumb animals. Salt is also required for various 
industrial and agricultural operations, and unless salt is issued duty free for 
these i purposes, some burden is thrown on the industries in which it is 
used. Medic^;nally, salt is an excellent antiseptic and saline water is 
largfely in use in cases of intestinal disorders and surgical operations. 

Prom past records I say, Sir, that whenever the salt duty went up, the 
death-rate from intestinal diseases also went up and suffering still more. 
That is because the people used less salt with their food. For instance the 
quality of salted fish went down in a year of higher salt-duty, with the 
result that people suffered from intestinal toxemia and from worms, 
diarrhoea, colitis, etc. So in the interests of public health and safety 
particularly, if for nothing else, I oppose the amendment. Such a generally 
useful commodity should go tax-free and if it should be taxed at all. the 
duty should not press too heavily on the poorer classes. The salt dutv, 
like exchange, was subject to artificial fluctuation and from Rs. 2-8-0 in 
1888 it came down to Re. 1-0-0 in 1907, and, if I remember aright, the one 
act of benevolence, the one tangible manifeltation of sympathy to India 
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exhibited by that autocratic Viceroy, Lord Curzon, was the reduction of 
the salt duty to the lowest limit of Be. 1-0-0 till now reached. Then, 
"siowly, during the War, the rate was raised to Jls. 1-4-0 and the aftermath 
of War made it necessary for the Government to effect a further rise in 
the rate and it was fixed at Bs, 2-8-0 in 1923. In 1924, it was reduced 
to Es. 1-4-0 again. The Taxation Enquiry Committee have dealt with 
this question rather exhaustively in their Beport and have given certain 
statistics which only go to prove their own unreliability, and not to substan- 
tiate the Committee’s findings. It is assumed that people require 10 lbs. 
per head of taxed salt and any consumption above that was required for 
industrial purposes. In England and J^ortugal, where salt is uniaxed, 
th(j consumption is 40 lbs. and 85 lbs., respective! v, while in British India, 
it is only 12 lbs. But the consumption varies with the dietary and tnldn^' 
the wheat-using Provinces of the Punjab, the United Provinces, wo find 
the consuimption to be 10*98 and 10‘20 lbs. in 1921-22, while in the rice- 
using provinees of Madras and Burma, it was 18*88 and 18*54, respec- 
tively. Even from these unreliable data, one conclusion is certain that 
peoj)le got their liare limit for their consumption wh('n the rate of duty was 
Es. 1-4-0, and the consumption must have been considerably less when 
the rate was doubled. 1 have al least some figures of Madras in support 
of this staiement for 1922-28, the average consumption per bead in the 
Madras Presidency was 21* 19 and it went dowui to 15*11 in 1923-24 when 
the salt duty was doubled. But it went np to 21*84 in 1924-25 when the 
duty was brought down to Bs. 1-4-0 again. Either tlTo industries must be 
starved or hitoan consumption must be less than the average. The Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee admit that 'b8 annas per head per annum, which 
is what a duty at Bs. 1-4-0 a maund would roughly represent, may involve 
a hardship in the case of the very poorest”. But the consumer has to 
pay not 3 annas per maund but something extra to meet the 'middleman’s 
profits’. From the Administration Beport of Salt Bveveniie in the Madras 
Presidency for 1924-25, it is foimd that the average rate was 3 annas 6 pies 
in 1924-25 as against 3 annas 9 pies in 1923-24. The following obsoiwation 
of the Collector of Salt Bevenue, Madras, will be worthy of mention in this 
connection : 

“ The object of a monopoly is to ensure thnt salt reaches the consumer at a reasonably 
low and steady figure. To achieve ibis object fully, Ckivernment would have to make 
itself responsible not only for the manufacture and wholesale disposal of the salt but 
also for retail sales; otherwise there would be no guarantee against the profiteering 
of middlemen at the expense of the consumer.’* • 

How far the Government have succeeded in reducing the ftiiddlemam’s' 
profits to a reasonably low figure, it is difficult to ascertain. In the*opinion 
of Dr. Paranjpye, the salt-duty is a legitimate source for increased taxation 
only in cases of emergency and the normal rate should therefore be very 
low, and none can dispute it. The Assembly thought the time had arrived 
to bring the salt-duty down to 10 annas per maund, in the interests of the 
large class of consumers and labourers, whose cause this House had 
espoused only a couple of days ago. I hope, Sir, the Honourable Members 
will not vote counter to their own judgment. 

One word more, Sir, before I conclude. It seems to me tEat the figures 
1-4 are ominous and whenever they occur, they give trouble. In the ratio 
Bill, ”1-4” created ill-will. Here, 1-4 has created some stir, never mind 
if it is shillings and pence as in the one case, or rupees and annas in the 
other. We have throw'n down the 1-4 ratio; let us throw down the 1-4 
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salt also, and thus bring peace and contentment to the needy and poverty- 
stricken people of this country. With these few words, Sir, I oppose the 
amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. MANMOHANDAS BAMJI (Bombay: Non-Mu- 
hummadan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment, and I should like to 
make my ovm position in this connection clear as to why I support the 
aimendment and oppose the reduction of the duty from Bs. 1-4 to 10 annas*. 
Sir, I admit that the salt duty must go whenever there is an opportunity, 
and that it should be the first on the list whenever there is any chance for 
reduction in taxation. Sir, we all know that in the peculiar circumstances 
of this year, Government, with their large surplus, are able to announce a 
great reduction in the provincial contributions, and if we insist that the 
salt tax must go, perhaps we realize from the hint given by the Finance 
Member that the choice would then lie between provincial contributions 
or retention of the salt duty as it is. Now I want Honourable Members* 
of this Council to consider what would be the effect. Provincial contribu- 
tions have to be paid under a statutory obligation; the salt duty is a thing 
which rests on the vote of both Chambers. We can reduce the salt duty 
whenever we think it can be conveniently done, but to get rid of the 
provincial contributions, the Act has to be amended. Now it is a difficult 
thing for us to do. We are just on the point of getting rid of the provincial 
contributions, and therefore lot us accept that as the first hnea&ure, and^ 
let us come to that stage when we get big surpluses in our Budget and 
' then we can consider the question of the abolition of the salt duty first. 
That will be the right course for this House to adopt. Under these circum- 
stances, Sir, I rise to support the amendment. But let it be clearly under- 
stood that I do not accept the arguments advanced by the previous sup- 
porters of this amendment, but I do it with only one object, and that is 
this, that our action should not interfere with the question of provincial 
contributions, and on these grounds. Sir, I support this amendment. 

♦The Honourable Sardar CHABANJIT SINGH (Punjab; Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I beg to support the amendlment. The question of the 
salt tax has been so thoroughly threshed out in the past that I would never 
have believed it pos^sible for any responsible politician to bring forward the 
bogey of a salt tax agitation again. Still this is what has been done by 
reducing thq tax from Bs. 1-4 to annas 10 per maund. While we were 
waiting and looking for a gesture of co-operation and good-will, w'e have 
been ottered^ this gesture of obstruction. The relief proposed is 10 annas 
per maund. Firstly, it is* so infinitesimal that it can never filter down to 
the consumers. Secondly, supposing for the sake of argument that it does 
not get frittered away, let us see how much it works out to per head. One 
person cannot consume more than one pound of salt at the most in one 
knonth. Therefore, what each individual would s’ave in one month works 
out to 1^ pies only. On the other hand, wEat India stands to lose Ey 
this reduction amounts to no less than 3 crores 12 lakhs per annum. I 
am sure no one seriously contends that the relief of 1^ pies per head per 
month is worth the sacrifice of the remission of the provincial contributions 
which must necessarily go if this amendment is not accepted. I would 
therefore ask the Honourable Meimbors of this* House not to be led away 
by that school of thought with whom sentiment rather than reason has 

*Speech not corrected by tbe Honourable Member. 
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become an article of political faith. For this House not to accept this 
amendment would be the height of irresponsibility. I would therefore 
strongly commend this amendment to the acceptance of this llcmourable 
House. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment. I do so, 

Sir, after a deep consideration of the question. 1 agree with my friend, 
the Honourable Sardar Charanjit Singh, that the reduction of the salt duty 
to ten annas will not materially affect the poorer classes. He has worked 
out the incidence of this duty on the poor to pies per Imonth. This, 
Sir, is, I should say, the only evenly distributed form of taxation, and 
this sort of taxation is not so much felt by the people as appears to have 
been said in this House and elsewhere. I therefore, Sir, am for the 
restoration of the salt tax to Rs. 1-4. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI ^urma: General): 
Sir, 1 do not want to give a silent vote on this very important question. 
Sir, very much has be(‘n said about the unwisdom of a reduction and about 
the wisdom of a restoration, and 1 would say that the point has been unduly 
stressed by my Honourable friend, the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. 

I do not know what makes hiin think that whenever there is a demand, he 
should characterise it as a purely political demand. Sir, in this case I 
would admit that there is a political demand — it is largely a political 
demand — but one has to admit also that there is a good deal of economic 
demand also. (The Hovovrahir F)ir Mancchji Dadabhoy: “No.’^) Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy emphatically says “No’b 1 would only remind the 
House to consider this question that, whatever may bo the incidence of 
taxation, however small and slight it may bo, it has to be considered with 
reference to the capacity of th(‘ peoplf* to pay; at any rate oven Honour- 
able Members of the type of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy would admit readily 
that here is an incidence which would fall somewhat heavily on the man 
who has got little or no means of subsistence, and the position is ag- 
gravated by the large class of unemployed labourers in this country. But 
I should not be taken to endorse the view that the time is ripe for intro- 
duction of the reduction of the duty on salt. Sir, I am always for the 
reduction of any incidence falling on the poor. But here we have got a 
very difficult position. We have to consider whether the restoration of the 
salt duty to Rs, 1-4-0 or the denial of provincial contributions works greater 
evil to the greatest part of the population. Judging by th^ standard of 
the greatest good of the greatest nuknber, T would say that the r^uction < 
from the original duty of Rs. 1-4-0 lias necessarily got this unpleasant 
effect. The Reforms have been working under very unfavourable condi- 
tions and we have been given, especially in the provinces, a very difficult and 
creaking machinery which requires much oiling, and T would urge that 
whatever may be the difficulties which the poor people may be subjected 
to by maintaining the duty at Rs. 1-4-0, it is imperative that some ^eas'e 
ought to be given to these provinces to work this creaking machinery. 
Seven years have passed since the Reforims have come into existence and 
the nation-building departments, which have been entrusted to the Trans- 
ferred Departments in the provinces, have not had a fair trial. Bet us 
at least give them some little breathing time, some little support, to enable 
them to show to the Statutory Commission that they are capable of func- 
tioning if larger powers are granted. Sir, it is only on this ground, and 
this groimd only, that I would urge the restoration of the duty to Re. 
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There is also another aspect of the question which weighs heavily with me 
and it is this. We are»put to a test w'hether under certain circuknstancea, 
when there is popular and political clalmour, we are in a fit position to 
realise our responsibility and to shoulder that responsibility. Here is an 
unpleasant task and the acid tost. I would say, Sir, that in the interest 
of further advancement of lieforms, with a view to show that wc can 
shoulder responsibility under trying conditions, this restoration of the origi- 
nal duty of Its. 1-4-0 IS desirable, and I would also say this, that the restora- 
tion of the Its. 1-4-0 duty is a natural corollary and would give the repre- 
sentatives in the other ifouse an opportunity of further considering whether 
they ought not to consider the desirability of showing under very trying 
and tempting ciremnstances that they are capable of feeling and realising 
their res])onsibilit> , so that they may be granied further Beforms which 
they can shoukha* with better results than th(‘y have been doing under 
these Beforms .which have been half-bearted. Wilh these words, 1 support 
the amendment which has been knoved. 

'luL Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BBAYNF • Sir, J rise on behalf of the 
Government to support the amendment of my Honourable friend Colonel 
Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan. I should like first to remind the .House 
eKa(;tly what the original proposal to remit coniributions to the extent of 


54{i lakhs means to the 

provinces. 

I include both 

the temporary and the 

permanent remissions : 

Matin'^ . . , 




. Ifi.") lablis. 

I3oiu1)ay . . , 




<st . 

inclndinir 2^ Likli" ol 

Bongal 




63 

B])enal remis^on. 

\\ bi(‘h Ins been ^ivon 
m the cuvrenl >('nr. 

TTniti'd ProviiuH'^ 




151 


Punjab 




. Sb 


Buniia 




50 , 


Central Prov ine('s 




22 , 

, and 

Assam , . • 

. 



15 , 

, 


I would ask the House to ponder over these figures and see what they mean 
to each province. To Bombay they mean the balancing of a deficit budget 
and relief from all the worry and difficulty of a serious financial situation. 
In other provinces these large sums mean increased expenditure on schools 
and colleges, on hospitals and medical relief, the improvement of public 
health and cthe development of agriculture. All this disappears if the 
reduction of jbhe salt duty stands. And what is the benefit for this sacrifice 
imiJosed^upon the provinces? The benefit is that eoch individual in India 
escapes, in theory, taxation to the extent of about 1 J annas a year. I would 
ask the House to consider how far in their opinion the well-being of the 
community will in any way be improved by this trifling increase in their 
purchasing power. T make bold to say that those who benefit would never 
be sensible of any benefit at all. The incidence of the tax is, as the 
Honourable Sir Umar Hayat Khan said, extremely small and falls on a 
section of the population which probably contributes very little towards the 
protection which they receive from the State, and it should be remembered 
that the burden, if burden it is, is far less than it was in previous- years. 
In 1844 the incidence of the tax was Es. 3-4-0 per maund. From 1888 
to 1903 it was Es. 2-8-0; it fell to Ee. 1 in 1907 and then rose to Es. 2-8-0 
in 1923. In 1924 it fell to Es. 1-4-0. It is only necessary to consider 

the proportion whicli the expenditure on salt of the indi'vidufll tax-payw 
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in 1900 bore to the low wages then prevalent and the proportion to-day 
witli salt at 1-4-0 and a much higher scale of wages to realise how much 
less a part the salt tax now plays in the domestic economy of the masses 
of the population. Much has been said at various times of the burden 
imposed upon the poor man by this so-called iniquitous levy upon a neces- 
sitv of life. I wonder how far the Honourable Councillors of numerous 
Municipalities in the country remember this argument when they consider 
their annual budgets and (‘specially their revenue from octroi which is 
imposed on necessities such as foodgrains, ghee, fire-wood, etc. For 
example, in the Municipality of Allahabad which I understand is largely 
governed by nationalist influence, T believe the incidence of the octroi duty 
is Es. 4 per bead per annum as compared with an incidence of salt tax 
of Eo. 0-3-6. I therefore ask the ITouse to compare the advantages which 
India will reap from the total remission of the provincial contributions with 
the imperceptible advantage to the individual of the lower salt tax and 
then, if they are satisfied, to support the amendment which my Honourable 
friend has proposed. 

The Honottrable the PEESIDENT : The original question was : 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of (ho Bill ” 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 


“ That in oiause 2 of the Bill for the words ^ ten annas ’ the words * one rupee and 
four annas ’ he substituted 


The question is that that amendment be made. 
The Council divided : 

AYES--2g. 


Akhar Khan, The Honourable Major 
Nawab Mahomed. 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. 
A. F. L. 

Charanjit Singh, The Honourable 
Sardar. 

Commandor-in-Chief , His Excellency 
the 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir 
Manockji. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 

Desika Chari, The Honourable Mr 
P. C 

Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 

Forest, The Honourable Mr. H. T. S. 

Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 

Habibullah^ The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 

Manmohandas Ramji, The Honour- 
able Mr. 

* NO 

Govind Das, The Honourable Seth. 

Mahendra Prasad, The Honourable 
Mr. 

Mukherji, The Honourable Sri jut 
Lokenath. 

Ramadas Pantulu, The Honourable 
Mr. V. 

Bama Ran, The Honourable Bao 
Sahib Dr. U. 


Mo Watters, The Honourable Mr 
A. C. 

Mehr Shnh, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Saiyad Mohamed. 

Misra, The Honourable Pandit 
Shyam Bihari. 

Muhammad Hussain, The Honourable 
Mian Ali Baksh. 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Rajal^ 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

Sams, The Honourable Mr. H. A. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A, L. 

Tek Chand, The Honou|^ble yiwan. 

Thomas^ The Honourable Mr. G. /P. 

Thompson, The Honourable Ar John 
Perronet. 

Umar Hayat Khan, The Honourable 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 


Roy Choudhuri, The Honourable 
Mr. Kumar Sankar. 

Sinha, The Honourable Mr, Anugraha. 
Narayan. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr. 
Mahmood. 

Zubair, The Honourable Shah 
Muhammad. 


The motion was adopted. 
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Clause 2, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 3, 4, 5, 6 aod 7 were added to .the Bill. 

Ihe Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

" That Schedule 1 do stand part of the Bill.*’ 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provinces: General): 
Sir, I rise to move my amendment which reads thus : 

“ In Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post Office 
Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Postcards ’ the following be substituted : 

' Single ... ... ... Quarter Anna. 

Reply . ... ... ... Half Anna 

Sir, at the very outset 1 should point out that I am not going to make 
practically any speech on this question. It is not, Sir, because I do not 
think it to be .an important measure that I propose to do so. I think it to 
be an important measure and a most important measure, but my reason 
for not making any long speech is that I think sometimes observing silence 
is better than speaking. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : What about your 
other speeches? 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : I want to leave it to the Mem- 
bers of this House and the Government to deal with this question which 
has been moved in this House as well as in the other place so many times 
and is a question which has a very great concern with the poor and with 
those poor who really need relief and hadl.v need it Sir, I believe 1 am very 
reasonable, in fact over-reasonable, in moving this amendment. I have not 
moved any amendment regarding envelopes, and I am only moving an 
amendment regarding postcards which are generally used by very poor 
people. I have been pointing out on the floor of this House many times 
that if Government wished to relieve the poor they could do so. They 
have sufficient money for their purpose. They have sufficient money to 
spend on highly paid civiPand military services. For this only 86 lakhs 
are wanted, according to their own calculation. According to us it will 
be much less because the sale of postcards will increase. 86 lakhs is a 
trifling sum for the Government who is spending huge amounts on so many 
other things^ Therefore I want that at least on this point Government 
ehoul^^be reasonable. With these few words I move my amendment. 

The* Honourable Srltut LOKENATH MUKHEEJEE (West Bengal: 
Non-Muhammadan) : I give my wholehearted support to the amendment 
80 ably moved by my Honourable friend. There are three points to be 
considered, firstly, whether the increase in the rates has affected the poor 
masses of India and whether there is a consequent fall in the sale of post- 
cards, secondly, whether the Postal Department is made a paying or a self- 
supporting concern in any other countries having national Governments^ 
thirdly, whether Government is "justified in persisting in the increased rates 
on postcards even when the Budgets have been showing surpluses. 

Sir, in coming to the first point, I think up till now Government have 
not been able to produce any convincing arguments against the abrupt 
decrease in the sale of postcards from 650 millions in 1921-22 to 630 millions 
just after the esisting rate was enforced. * Further the argument of the 
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'Oovemment that the people are getting used to the higher rates has been 
falsified by the fact that when the postcards were selling at a quarter anna 
the increase was 38 millions in 1918-19 than that of 1917-38, 42 millions 
more in 1919*20 than 1918-19, whereas on the contrary the increase of 
sale of postcards was nearly 6 millions higher in 1923-24 than that in 

1922- 23 and about 8 millions higher in 1924-25 than in 1922-23» In one 
word it means that in the two years 1918 to 1920 the increase in the sale 
cf postcards was nearly 80 millions, whereas the increase in the two y^ears 

1923- 25 was only 14 millions. Even if we take the figures of the last 4 
years from 1923, the increase in the number of postcards is only 27 millions, 
whereas the increase in the two years in 1918 to 3920 was as much as 80 
millions. Sir, this conclusively proves that the masses do feel the heavy 
rate on postcards and do not use them unless very hard pressed to do so. 
Then, Sir, with the industrial developnjent in the country a considerable 
portion of the village and rural population leave their families in their 
village honu^s and go to earn their wages in industrial centres and urban 
areas. As such, if the rates of postcards had been at pre-war rates the 
increase in the sale of postcards would have been a number of times greater 
than oven those of the years 1918-1020. 

In coming to the second point, 1 may state generally that in the count- 
ries having national Governments postal service is effected even at the 
expense of general revenues of those countries. Sir, 1 think I will not be 
wrong it 1 sn\ that in the United States of America having a government of 
the people, the national Government of the country Tr)akes a large con- 
tribution lor postal service from the general revimues. But hero in India 
the bureaucralic (4()Vt'rniiK‘nt is loo wooden to compared wi1h anv civilis- 
ed and growing form of administration. The increase once effected in any 
tax by them must always be persisted in for grinding Ihe masses, to get 
out more money for meeting Lee loots and spending on standing armies 
r(‘quired for Imp(‘rial purposes. 

Sir, in coming to the third point, whether the Government is justified 
in persisting in the increased rate, 1 can only say that in 1921-22 the increase 
was sanctioned bv ihe Indian Legislature in order to balance the Budget 
which was othi'rwise going to be a deficit one. But in these days when 
Budgets are surpluses there is no justification for the Government in per- 
sisting in the enhanced rate. I am certain that if the Government of this 
country would have been a humane institution then they would have found 
out ways and means to reduce postal rates and at the same^time give the 
eni]')loyees proper relief. Sir, if we urge thi‘ reduction of any taxation in ^ 
the countrv Govemmenl will alwavs put forward their antefhiluvfan «irgu- 
ments of a fall in revenue Sir, if wc had ihe real powder theif it would 
have been for us to give the cloth and for the Government to cut its coat 
accordingly. But unfortunately we are slaves in our own country and there- 
fore we are expected to do wdiat our masters bid us to do even for their 
own benefits and gains. 

Then, Sir, there is the question -of the deficits of the Telegraph and the 
Telephone Departments which are the pet children of the bureaucracy, for 
with the help of these and the military it wull be easier for them to keep the 
people of this country in bondage for a longer period. Further, this Gov- 
ernment spends some 53 crores on military expenditure, can find out 
millions for creating an Indian aerial fleet, will certainly find out crores, 
when necessary for the creation of the Royal Indian Marine, can grant Lee 
Loot to the members of the steel frame administration aud can spend 
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some 25 crores in manipulating the stabilisation of the exchange ratio at 
the unjust figure of Is. 6d. simply for helping what I should name as the 
Blackest Loot. But the same Government brings the argument of a fall 
in revenue and postal earning when it is a question of relief to the people 
of the country by a few millions. What justification has Government to 
utilise the surpluses in the postal side to meet the deficit of the Telephone 
and the Telegraph Departments? What steps have Government taken to 
make the said two Departments self-supporting after the insistent demand 
on the popular side in the Indian Legislature? Why could not Government 
find its way to increase the telegraph rates? The reason is plain and 
simple because it will touch the pockets of the White Business men in this 
country' who are said to bo great patrons of the Telegraph Department. 
Whv could not the Government raise the rates on imported catalogues 
and printed matter? Why_ do not Government raise the rates on parcels? 
All these whirdi 1 have mentioned are no concern of the masses. They 
never care for Whifeawav’s catalogues or Francis Harrison's sale notices. 
KnoAving all those, we Indians, and especially on ibis side of the Hous(\ can- 
not but press for the reduction of rdes on postcards which are the only 
mpo.ns of communicalion for the poor masses of India But the Govern- 
ment, as I have said, is too wooden to accept any of such suggestions which 
ultimately affects the business of our masters and their countrymen, 
h^urther, I ask the Government that every now and then AA^e hear from them 
sympatliy for the masses but where are those crocodile tears now? Why 
do not they come forward with the suggestion of reduction of postal rates 
and increase of telegraph charges? 

Lastly, I take this oppori unity of congratulating mv friend the Honour- 
able Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra for making the following statement in the 
other House. He said : 

" It Jb hardly corroct to say that the surpluses in the Postal Branch are contributed 
by the poor man As lias been pointed out by Sir Geoffrey Clarke seA^eral times on 
the floor of this House that our rural post offices do not pay.” 

And he went on and said further: 

“ The surplus in the postal branch must therefore be contributed largely by men 
living in the big cities and urban areas Avho are the very people interested in the tele- 
graph and connected services.” 

Sir, wo on this side of the House do not agree with what my Honourable 
< friend iiw Member in charge said in the other place. The whole statement 
is based on the wrong assumption that the urban population are always 
richer. On the other hand, Sir, it is just the reverse; with the exception of 
a few important cities like Calcutta, Bombay, etc., most of the earnings 
of the urban post offices come from the poor. As I have already said, in 
these days of easy means of conveyance and of industrial development, the 
rural population is gradually moving towards the urban areas and indus- 
trial centres and the wage-earners of these centres contribute most of this 
postal surplus. In this connection I would like to ask my Honourable 
friends opposite whether there is any other post office where the postal 
earnings are more than in the few in Tatanagar or in the neighbourhood 
of the jute mill areas in Bengal. But who contribute to the earnings of 
these post offices? It is the daily wage-earners who send letters to their 
village homes. The earnings never come from the few European managers 
and officials of these industrial centres. 
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Lastly, I would ask the Government to consider the mattei* seriously and 
favourably as the increase d rates in the means of cheap communication is 
shattering: further the already shattered belief of the masses about the 
advtxntages and benefits of your administration. The resumption of a 
cheaper means of communication will, I believe, not only redress a main 
and real f^rievance of the public but at the same time will bring to the 
Government blessings in disguise by pacifying the masses at least to a 
certain extent. Here is an opportunity and I appeal to my Honourable 
friends opposite not to let this chance go by. Tt is now high time that 
Mr. Ley’s “hardy annual” should be uprooted once for all by the reduction 
of the rates on postcards. 

With these few remarks, Sir, I wholeheartedly support the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CllAill (Burma* General): Sir, 
1 want to ha\ a tev\ words aboiii this \(‘rv ihiportant amendment which 
has been enoaging flie attention of this House as well as of the other place 
so otteii. Jjast v('<*)r.m speaking on a similar amendment I dealt with this 
question at great bnigtli, lint J do not propose to go in detail into this 
matter on this occasion. Sir, in a House like this there is a feeling of 
depression when questions ol ]) 0 [)id<ir demands are brought in. On one 
ol rny Ih^solutions the Ifota airahle tlu' Home Secretary r^d'erred to a term 
used in the game of teiinis. He charact('rised my Eesolution on one 
occasion as an attehi])t to got as many “love sets” as possible. I would 
ask tbe Govt'rnment if they ha\e not a feihng of satiety in having repeated 
love sets here. Ail th(' same we are continuing in this Council at least 
to give pleasure to the Tnaisury Bcaiches to enable them to get love sets 
as often as possible'. But w.* an* here doing our dutv by our constituencies. 
There is a very large demand in the country for the reduction of postal 
rates. Sir, the figures which are given in these voluminous pages are not 
easily understood even by people who take some trouble and much less in 
the case of the mass of the peo])lo, who cannot be convinced by any amount 
of reason or the cold logic of facts in the shape of these figures. More 
especially is that the case when the figures of different Departments 
are presented to us merged in one head, though presently wt may be told 
that separate accounts are being maintained for all these Departments. 
Sir, they take particular care to show" that this Depart-moni, w^hich we 
thought to be self-supporting, is only arriving at that ideal and has not yet 
come to it. But really speaking, if you look at the budget of the Postal 
Department you find that every year there has been a profit, and this 
year I find that the Postal Department has earned a profit mftfe ihan 
24 lakhs of rupees. But these budget figures unnecessarily bTfrden the 
Postal Department with a good many items of debit which that Depart- 
ment ought not to bear. First there is the item of interest charged to 
revenue. Sir, after all what are these capital charges on which interest is 
being paid? They are 'the charges for buildings, etc., provided from 
general revenues, and the general revenues have been 1o some extent aug- 
mented by the revenue from the Postal Department. Also I am not in a 
position to say how much of that capital expenditure has Been furnished by 
the Postal Department, but I take it that it has been somewhat consider- 
able. Sir, this Postal Department is treated in a very step -(motherly way 
by the Centra] Government. It does’ not receive the same sort of atten- 
tion which the military side receives. T am only referring to one aspect 
of it. The Eailway Department is giving a concession to the Military 
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Popartment. I would request that the same concession may be given 
to the Postal Department. After all the railways and the post offices are 
sister departfments and there is a good reason for the Eailway Department 
to show some concession to the Postal Departments by doing away with 
the charges which they at present make against the Postal Department. 
That would add something more to the profits of the Postal Department, 
Sir, the Retrenchment Committee suggested that the cost of maintenance 
of this Department may be as low as crores. We find, Sir, that the 
recommendations of that Committee have not been adhered to at all in 
the matter of expenditure. Expenditure in this Departimont has been 
going up, and we are now told that if this popular insistent demand is met 
then the general revenues will be compelled to pay a subsidy. And they 
go on to say, if you ask for a subsidy for this Department why not pay 
subsidies to several other Departments as well? 1 say, Sir, this Postal 
Department is not merely a commercial conceni. I find originally the 
Governimeni of India were inclined to regard it purely as a commercial 
department and they wanted to work it purely on the same lines as a 
merchant runs a business which has no pretensions to being of national 
utility. But the Postal Department is an agency of very effective national 
utility in various directions, and when such is the case is it not right and 
proper that the general revenues should pa^ a subsidy? The principle 
has b(‘en well established that no civilized Goviu'nment should refuse to 
subsidise an agency for national utility. After all, when we look into the 
question, ve find the general revenues are asked to pay a subsidy to the 
sister department of Telegraphs and Telephones, and vo find also that 
subsidies are being paid to other departments in which the public at large 
is not interested. Take, for instance, the Ecclesiastical Department. If 
the Ecclesiastical Department has to be maintained, where is the need 
1 ^ IsooK general tax-payer to subsidise that Departlment? In 

fact the general tax-payer is pa’actically not subsidising but pay- 
ing the whole cost, the entire cost, of the Ecclesiastical Department, which 
cannot bo said in any sense to be an institution of public iitilitv in the 
larger sense. It may serve the purposes of a particular community, but 
it does not sen^e general purposes. So, after all, this question of a subsidy 
is a stale thing which is brought up every time this de'maiid arises, and 
this is therefore after all a very strained attempt to explain away a very 
difficult position. The Government of India cannot deny that there is a 
large demand in this country and that this is a demand which ought to be 
* knot. 'S^ir, after all. wc find in more advanced countries where the cost of 
living is< higher — for instance in the United States of America, — the postal 
rates are kept as low as possible The general principle that is applied 
in all these cases is that in the matter of such vast importance, in the 
case of an agency which serves such a large purpose, this narrow and 
restricted and technical view of things ought not to prevail. We expect 
from the Treasury Benches some sort of sympathy and support for such 
a large popular demand. Sir, I am conscious that there is ample scope 
within the Department itself to find the ways and taieans to effect this 
reduction of postage and at the same time not trench upon the resources 
of general revenues. It is, after all. a small item • and if the general 
revenues ought to pay some amount for some time at least to keep down 
the postage, is a very necessary thing because, after all, in a large 

Budget involving several crores this small ^ite!m of a few lakhs of rupeet* 
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(The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabkoy : ‘‘How* many'*?) — say 90 
lakhs, — ^if you make the reduction, it will come to Es. 87 lakhs, but we 
have to take into account, as explained last year, that there will be a 
reduction of traffic in letters from the increase of traffic in postcards. 
Taking these two things together, it is not likely to come to any^^figure- 
over one crore of rupees. But this one crore of rupees will not be the 
loss that will be sustained. Sir, by the reduction of the postage, it is not 
denied, and 1 do not think it will be seriously disputed, that there will be 
a large increase in the traffic, and this large increase, to anticipate the 
arguments of the Treasury Benches, would lead to a larger and larger 
subsidy. Sir, 1 join issue and say that a larger subsidy will not be neces- 
sitated. No doubt the staff may have to be increased in the lowest grades, 
and, after all, the higher ranks of the Post Office are quite enough so 
far as the controlling agency is concerned, even though there is a larger 
traffic; and after all, it is bound to result in a profit; though not propor- 
tionate to the increase in the traffic, it is bound to result in a profit to 
some extent, and this subsid}. is bound to go on decreasing year by year; 
and this aspect of the case, that the reduction of the price of the postcard 
will automatically increase the traffic, is a consideration which ought to 
weigh very heavily with the Members of this House. Sir, if the 
Post Office is a national agenc*y, is there any reason why the fullest 
benefits of that national agency ought not to be enjoyed by the 
mass of the population who want it? If, by putting up the price of post- 
cards you prevent a large number of people from taking advantage of 
this national agency, is that not a sufficient reason to give some sort of 
support to that national agency which will make it more and more efficient 
in the interests of the greatest good of the greatest number? Sir, I know 
that the Honourable Member in charge of the Post Office will say, “We 
are going to improve the position of the postal clerks". But it is’ unfortu- 
nate that this improvement in the pay and prospects of the postal em- 
ployees should be coupled along with this larger demand for a reduction 
* in the price of the postcard. Sir, in the matter of higher appointments, 
when they want to give allowances and increases of pay to the higher 
staff, they take particular care not to bring forward the ultimate effect 
upon the revenues of a particular Department. But it suits them to 
bring forward this one excuse so that people who have got some sympathy 
lor the reduction of postcards may be induced to vote against it. Sir, 
this is not a reasonable attitude to take up; and after all, l^t year, after 
the Swarajist Members walked out, this Council very nearly pagsed an < 
aimendment on the same lines brought forward by my friend^ the^Honour- 
able Lala Earn Saran Das: and I say, Sir, those people who voted on 
that occasion should consistently vote also on this occasion; and I do not 
think anything else has intervened between last year and this year to take 
away the support of those people. On the other hand, I would submit 
that there is a better reason for giving a larger support this year. We are 
assured, Sir, that the finances of the country are in a very sound condi- 
tion. We are assured also, and there is a sort; of prophesv, that the 
Budgets for the coming years also like the Budget of the present year would 
result in realized surpluses. In these circumstances, I think there is a 
greater need for supporting the amendment of my friend, the Honourable 
Seth Govind Das, as it is quite, opportune, and the time ig^ripe for giving 
effect to this popular demand which has been denied for so many years. 
With these words. Sir, I heartily support the aimendment. 
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The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, as I pmpose to 
vote against this motion {An Honourable Member/. “As you always 
I would like to explain my position as to why 1 have come to that decision. 
Let me assure this' House and Seth Govind Das that I am in deep sym- 
pathy with this amendment. {An Honourable Member: “Lip sympathy.'*) 
No, not lip sympathy, practical sympathy. I am in deep sympathy with 
the amendment, and I hope the time will come as early as possible when 
this much-needed relief will be given. I am entirely in favour of this, 
but my humble opinion is that this is an inopportune time for pressing on 
the Council an amendment of this nature. What do we now find? As 
matter of fact for the year 1926-27 the revised Budget points to a net loss 
of Es. 7 lakhs as compared with the original estimate of Bs. 10 lakhs in 
the combined revenue of the Postal and Telegraph Departments. We 
are there confronted in the first instance with this important facft that 
this Department is working at a loss, and next year there is not much 
hope, according to the speech of the Finance Minister, of effecting any 
ilmprovcment in the matter. 

The Honoukable Bai Bahadur Lala BAM SABAN DAS: What about 
the Postal Department alone? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Mv friend asks 
^‘What about the Postal Department alone,” and my answer is that before 
we reduce the stamp duty on postcards it is imperative on our part to 
raise the starving salaries of postal peons and postal clerks about which bnuch 
has been said in this Council before. (An Honourable Member: “It has 
nothing to do with this.”) It has a great deal to do with it. If you cannot 
imderbt.md, 1 cannot make you understand. Postal peons are at present 
r<*('ei\7ing starvation wages. Their wages have not been increased sub- 
stantially of laie. 'Their position is a primary object of our sympaiby. If 
you w^ant good and efficient postal service your primary duty is to see that 
these postal peons are properly paid according to the general rise in wages. .| 

The Honourable Shah MUHAMMAD ZUBAIB (Bihar and Orissa:' 
Muhammadan) : Are yon giving an assurance on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that the pay of the postal peons will be increased? 

% 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : It is not my privi- 
lege to give any assurance on behalf of the Government. The Honourable 
Member?* is p, resent here and he will tell you what he thinks’ of it. At 
pre&bnfc U am expressing my view on the subject that I think it is more 
obligatory on our part that wc should ameliorate the condition first of 
these wretched servants before we go and have a reduction .... 

The Honourable Shah MUHAMAD ZUBAIB : It is not in our hands, 
Sir. 


The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : You cannot have 
everything at one and the salme time. It is not in your hands, it is not ^ 
in my hands, it is not in the hands of the Government. 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHBAWABDY : We want both. 
We want both the reduction in prices of postcards and an increase of the 
pay of postal peons, etc. 
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The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I hope you will get 
both, and 1 shall be very pleased to see when you get them. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The Honourable 'Member has got 
into the habit of holding conversation with other Members of the House. 
He complained of interruptions^ but I think the House will be with me 
when I say that the Honourable Member invites them. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I am sorry. I will 
take no notice of any observations that 'may be made. That is one reason 
why I consider that this is not the opportune time. Moreover, Honourable 
Members have not pointed out to us where the money is to come from. 
If they had indicated in the course of their speech a constructive programme 
as to how this money of 87 or 90 Inkhs, which is nearly a crore of rupees,- 
is to be found, 1 should have been happy to revise my opinion. I am 
certainly not going to allow tliis year anything, so far as I am personally 
concerned, to conflict with the total remission of provincial contributions. 

I want that millstone should for all time be removed now and when we 
get this opportunity it should be wholly removed, and when it is removed 
I shall bo the first, and very happy indeed, to join my colleagues here in 
pressing for suitable and appropriate reductions in matters of taxation. 
But this year we are precluded from doing so, because if we do make a 
(movement in any other direction, we shall be retarding in part the remis- 
sion of provincial contributions, and 1 hope even my Honourable friend Mr. 
Eamadas Pantulu will agree that his province is in much greater need of 
187 lakhs this year than any relief or remission in other directions. Then 
also the que^stion is, once ^vc get rid of provincial contributions and we 
have a surplus, OTir duty will be then t-o consider which relief should get 
precedence. Here my friend asks for this. My friend on the right has 
got another amendment for reduction of the super-tax. We cannot have 
all at one and the same time. We wdll have to consider the respective 
merits of each detmand, and how far it is justified; and when w^e get rid 
of the provincial contributions, and when we have got a surplus, then the 
duty of this Council will be to examine each demand and to see which 
should get real precedence in the matter of reduction of taxatioi^. It is 
for these reasons, wdth great rcductancQ, I am compelled to oppose this 
amendment, though my full sympathies are with the Honourable iEe Mover. 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES (Industries and Labour 
Secretary) : Sir, the Honourable the Mover of this amendment was com- 
mendably brief in his remarks and I will endeavour not to detain the House 
too long in replying to them. This is not the first occasion^ on ’^ich I 
have taken part, in the debate on an amendment of this kinc^ to •the 
Finaaice Bill. But on this occasion I am particularly glad to be able to 
approach it not merely from the financial point of view, but from the point 
of view of the interests of the Department with which I am now connected, 
because I hope to convince the House quite easily that from the point of 
view of that Department, as well as from the point of view of general 
finances, it will be most undesirable to accept this amendment. 

I will deal first of all with the question of the cost. The Honourable 
the Mover mentioned the figure of Es. 86 lakhs .which is approximately 
correct. We ought to take of course the figures of traffic estimated for the 
coming year, which would bring the figure to about Es. 90 lakhs. But 
apart from that, on the question of cost, there are two important consider- 
ations to remember. The first is that if you have a postcard rate of a quarter 
dt an anna and a letter rate of one annar— and there are no proposals before 
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UB for the amendment of the letter rate — it will be an uneconomical 
arrangement, because the gap between these two rates is too large and 
you will have a diversion of traffic from letters to postcards. As I shall 
show later on, the postcard is used not only by the poor man but very 
largely by the business man. And the business man is much the same all 
the world over. The business man, especially if he is a successful business 
iban, “ needs must love the cheapest when he sees it,'’ and therefore there 
is no doubt whatever that we shall find a large diversion of traffic from the 
letter to the postcard, from the more productive rate to the uneconomical 
rate. There is a further point. We expect of course by the reduction in 
the rate that there will be an increase in the traffic in postcards. But I 
’Should point out that if we are selling postcards at an uneconomical rate, 
that is to say, if the revenue which we get from the postcard is less than 
the cost of the. staff we employ to handle it, it follows that any increase in 
the traffic must simply add to our loss and not reduce it. It is only in 
the very small one-man post offices that we could handle this extra traffic 
without additional staff, and therefore, generally speaking, although the 
overhead charges would be somewhat spread and therefore the loss on the 
additional traffic would be proportionately less, there would still be a loss 
and every increase of traffic will merely add to the loss. Therefore I con- 
sider that the House should take k figure of at least a crore as the probable 
loss if this amendment is accepted. 

As regards the general financial policy which governs the administra- 
tion of this Department, it is that the Department, being a public utility 
concern, should not be run at a profit nor, on the other hand, should it be 
a burden on the tax-payer. After all postal rates are not a tax at all, they 
are merely payment for services rendered. Now, I suppose every Member 
of this House will have seen this Memorandum which 1 have in my hand 
and which was circulated recently. It shows the latest figures for the 
working of the Department. In the current year the joint Department 
will be working at a loss of about Es. 7 lakhs, and in the coming year we 
hope that the loss will be reduced to the much smaller figure of about 
Es. I lakh. In other words we hope that the joint Department will be 
practically covering its expenses. This Memorandum also shows the 
figures of each of the separate branches of the Department. At the present 
time I do not think it is necessary for me to go in any great detail into the 
question of the commercialisation of accounts, as I had occasion to speak 
on it the House a few weeks ago. The Memorandum on the commer- 
cialisation of accounts was presented to the Public Accounts Committee of 
the other House and, I believe, met with their general approval. The new 
accounts present the figures separately of the three branches of the Depart- 
ment and the position which is anticipated in the next year is this. The 
Postal Department is expected to work at a profit of 8 lakhs ; 
the Telegraph Department at a deficit of nearly 6 lakhs and 
the Telephones at a deficit of about 2| lakhs. I think the House 
will realise therefore that the conclusion which was arrived at by the 
writers of this Memorandum indicating that neither the Post Office 
nor the Telegraphs would be found to be working at an appreciable profit 
or loss, is substantially correct. But there is one further point. In 
BO far as the Telegraph Department is. working at a loss, it is due 
vers^ largely to the specially privileged rates which are allowed for 
press telegrams. In every country, and quite rightly, specially privileged 
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crates are allowed for press telegrams because the newspaper fulfils special 
functions for the general benefit of the community. It helps the spread 
*^of educatbn; and by helping the spread of education and increasing cor- 
respondence, the newspapers pay back to us through the postal rates a good 
-deal of what we lose on the press telegram rates. " 

The position then simply is this. If effect be given to this amendment, 
-there will be a loss of approximately a crore of rupees in the General 
Budget and that loss can be made up only in one way, that is by the im- 
•position of other taxation. 

I turn now to what I regard as a no less important aspect of the ques- 
tion, namely, the effect of this amendment on the Department itself, and 
as a preliminary point I would like to call attention to the figures of traffic 
in postcards. What I have to say applies equally to letters, but for the^ 
moment we are concerned only with the postcard traffic. The House will 
observe that in the year 1922-23, that is immediately after the rates were 
raised, there was a falling off in postcard traffic of something over 100 
million postcards. They will also observe, if they look at the figures, that 
in the five years before the War the average increase in postcard traffic 
was 14 millions a year. Immediately after the War, however, in the three 
years from 1919-20 to 1921-22, there was an increase of no less than 99 
million postcards, and what was the reason for it? Obviously those years 
coincided with the trade boom after the War, and further the great falling 
off in the following year, which coincided with the increase in our rates, must 
have been largely due tb the unprecedented slump in trade in that year. 
T think there is one conclusion which we may draw from this, and that is 
that the postcard is used to a great extent by business people. But I can 
prove that from figures which are even more conclusive. If we take the 
figures of a purely rural area such as Bihar and Orissa and compare them 
with a large industrial Presidency like Bombay, we find that the popula- 
tion in Bihar and Orissa is approximately 38 millions and the population 
in Bombay is 27 millions. But the number of postcards used in Bihar 
and Orissa is 33 millions while the number used in Bombay is 110 millions. 
T ask the House to consider what inferences are to be drawn from that. 
^Obviously, as indeed we all know, the postcard is largely used by business 
people and the middle classes in the towns .... 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : And by whom are envelopes 
used, by the poor? Is that so? * 

• •• • 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTEES : It is also used by fhe poor; 
I am only saying a large number of postcards arc used by these other 
'Classes. The further point to whicli this leads is this, that one result of 
this amendment will be to hamper us in the development of rural facilities, 
extending post offices in rural areas. I doubt very much therefore whether 
we shall be doing any very great benefit to the poor man by passing this 
amendment. I might explain that in the five years leading up to 1924-25 
the number of new post offices increased only by 780. In the last two years 
alone we have started 1,400 new post offices. I ask the House to consider 
whether, before we run this Department at a loss, we should not try to 
bring postal facilities nearer to the door of every man. 

I now turn to another aspect of the question which is also very important 
and that is the effect of passing this amendment upon the conditions of 
service of the staff of the Department. Honourable Members of this House 
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iwiil no doubt have read the Memorandum which appears as an appendix, 
to the yellow book that was circulated at the time of the Budget, That 
I Memorandum describes in detail the proposals which have been given efieot 
to and which are proposed for tlie improvement of the conditions of the 
staff. In the current year we shall have spent about Es. 5,80,000; in the 
Budget are included i)roposals amounting to Es. 12,15,000 and in a full 
year the proposals already sanctioned will cost Es. 24,50,000. There re- 
main otlier members of the staff whose case has not yet been dealt with 
and the body of inferior servants, to whom the Honourable Mr. Chari re- 
, ferred, is included among them. They are specially referred to in this 
Memorandum, a body of about 40,000 Government officials. In order to 
dyal with all these cases we shall probably require a sum of something like 
E's 10,00,000, so that the total cost of these improvements in the condi- 
tions of the staff will cost about 35 lakhs of nipees. I ask the House to 
consider, if this amendment is passed and the Department becomes a de- 
' ficit department, how the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra or myself 
will approach the Finance Department and ask for further money for the 
improvement of our staff and for the extension of rural facilities. We shall 
be in a very different position if we approach them as a paying concern 
' th.^nn if we approach them as beggars, as one of the queue of unproductive 
services. 

There is one further point. The House a few minutes ago, by restoring 
the rate of the salt duty to 1/4 has shown that it desires that the pro- 
gramme of remission of contributions should be carried out in full. The 
effect of passing this amendment will be to make that programme inopera- 
tive to the extent of one crore. And I would especially call the attention 
of my Bombay friends, who stand very low in ihe distribution list of con- 
tributions, and ask them to consider how that would affect the Bombay 
Presidency. And I would appeal to the House as a whole, when they have 
given generously with one hand not to take away the gift with the other. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS (Punjab 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to support the amendment. Why I do so, 
Sir, is because people expect blessings in the way of communications from 
a civilized Government. The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has said 
if ways and means be found for finding the money, he will see his way to 
support this amendment .... 

/Pift. Hokourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: Not this year. 

The^ Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS: Why not. 
Sir, we have been seeing during the last couple of years that our Finance 
Member has been underestimating our revenues, and the average under- 
estimation has run to somewhere near two crores a year. 

I believe this year we shall have a similar surplus in the end. We hope 
to find a surplus of between 2 and 3 crores. One crore can be easily met 
out of that. In case this is not a business proposition we can find thila 
90 lakhs by reducing our debt redemption which is now being met on a 
larger scale than what it ought to be. The Honourable Mr. McWatters 
has Jntimated to this House that during the last two years 1,400 new 
post offices have been opened and thus facilities have been extended to the 
public. The Post Office, as he himself has said, is run purely on com- 
piercial lines and the opening of these new post ofiBces must have proved 

the Department a paying proposition bil^ore these post offices were made 
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permanent. So by adding permanently to the number of our new post 
officee we arc certainly adding to the postal revenues. Mr. Me Watters 
has also said that postcards are used by business people more than they 
are used by the people in rural areas. In that connection 1 beg to say that 
as far as Punjab is concerned we find that postcards are much favoured 
by the poor and rural classes. The comparison between Bihar and Orissa 
and Bombay is p^haps due to the fact that in Bombay the people are 
more literate than they are in Bihar and Orissa, and literacy goes a great 
way to increase postal traffic. The Honourable Mr. MeWatters has not 
taken into consideration the nomial increase in traffic every year. I think 
the rorrnal increase in traffic every year will to a certain extent compensate 
for this loss The Honourable Mr. MeWatters has also said that there 
has been a deficit of 6 lakhs in the Telegraph Department and 2 lakhs 
and a quarter in the Telephone Department. As far as the Telegraph 
Department is concerned my own opinion is that if the increased rates 
on telegrams were reduced, 1 think our revenues will certainly increase 
from te‘k‘grams. 12 annas initial f(‘e for an ordinary telegram is rt;ther 
too high. T nanember the days when the fo\ir anna telegrams wTre intro- 
duced and how the people were using the telegraphs freely. He has also 
said ^hat after the- War owing to the trade boom there was an increase in 
postal traffic. I hold that at the present time and for the last four years 
there has been constantly a trade depression which has also accounted for 
the loss in postal traffic. I think, Sir, that whe^n our trade depression re- 
moves and better times come we would c(‘rtainly hav(‘ better postal traffic. 
There is one more point T want to mention before T finish that increase 
in the cost of extra establishment will not be in proportion to the increase 
in postal traffic. The increase in establishment will be quite trifling: as 
compared with the increase in traffic and so the argument put forw'ard by 
the Industries Secretary os regards the extra cost in working the postal 
services does not hold good. By pressing this amendment I do not mean 
to siy that the emoluments of the postal clerks and peons should not be 
increased. They ought to be increased and they deserve the increase. 
With these lew wwds I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAK HAYAT KHAN r One of 
the causes for which I stand to speak is that last time when my Honour- 
able friend Lala Karn Saran Das moved a Eesolution I voted for it because 
I was assured by a colleague that he knew of some cases o:^ hardship. 
Before that I have spoken on this subject about 8 or 10 times f.nd I«fcav0 
a^ays been consistent and said that there was not much need foi^ a re- 
duction in the price of postcards. It is a sentimental cry more or less like 
that of salt because if one card is to be written per week the cost could 
only come to two annas a month. I know the rural parts where I lave. 
To begin with there are no post offices there and so the people cannot buy 
ca^ds. Their relations are generally in the village itself or in one or two 
villages round about which they can reach easily and speak verbally rather 
than write a letter which takes three or four days to roach owing to the 
post office not being in each village. About this letter writing another thing 
is that some people who have been educated think that they must use 
their brain and they get the letter writing mania. I have received letters 
f^om which I have noticed that a big trade in begging is going on. They 
write letters saying that they are in such and such a plight and hardship. 
Perhaps they will write 20 letters to wealthy people. I have known some 
beggars who, when finding a wealthy godly man who has got a beKef in a 
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particular spiritual leader, write to him to the effect that in a dream they 
bad seen the spiritual leader who told them to approach the wealthy godly 
man and he would give them the money required. In fact I myself have 
received such letters also. During the last few days in Delhi, I gave post- 
cards to some of my servants. They wrote them and came asking for 
m^Te postcards. I did not know what they were writing and asked the 
Munshi who writes the cards for them. In most of these only this was 
written: “We are quite all right. We are very sorry we have not had a 
letter from you. “ And when that card goes to the other side naturally 
the relations like to buy another card and write back. And so it goes 
on to and fro like a shuttlecock. On the big questions of the salt duty 
and the ratio many able Members have voted on the side of the Govern- 
ment, which practically means in favour of abolition of the provincial con- 
tributions It has been emphasised here that we cannot afford to lose this 
one crore of rupees annually, as it will affect our remission of contribu- 
tions propornonately A poet has said, Sir: 

*'Khat likhenge garchi matlab kuchh na ho. 

Ham to dahiq hain iumhare ndm Jce 

It means, “I will write letters even though I have got nothing to say; 
my pleasure lies in addressing you only. So, I think, those who write such 
letters can easily write once in two weeks instead of once a week. And 
iti my opinion, Sir, I do not think we should accept this amendment for 
another reason also. The rate as it is now has emerged from what they 
call the popular Chamber, and they are always accusing us of meddling 
with their decisions, and as we have meddled with one of their decisions, 
namely, the salt tax, to-day I suggest that we should not meddle further. 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : Will the Honourable Member 
tell me if the popular House had passed this amendment he would have 
accepted it, and whether measures passed by the popular House have 
generally been supported by the Honourable Member? 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAB HAYAT KHAN : Sir, the 
other House has got its own ideas and we have our own. If they do a 
thing which is right in our opinion we should stick to lit, and if they do 
something which we consider is not right we ought to go against it. I 
think we^ ought to bo on their side this time and not meddle with this 
ma^or c 

The Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD SUHBAWABDY (West Bengal : 
Muhammadan) : Sir, it is not often that the Honourable Mr. Seth Oovind 
Das and I happen to agree on any motion he brings forward in the House. 
I’o-day I am glad that in the matter of the reduction of the price of the 
post card, I am in entire agreement with him. 

Sir, this question has been discussed in this House and elsewhere, so 
thri-adbare from all points of view, that there seem to be no new argu- 
ments to carry conviction to the Government. Beduction of post card 
prices has become an annual question and the Government also give the 
stereotyped reply. Beyond this, Sir, they do not move an inch from their 
position. 

Sir, it was in 1922, I think, that the price of the postcard and letters 
, was increased and ever since frequent attempts have Been made to per- 
suade the Government to reduce it but with no result. Sir, I learn that postal 
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facilities in the rural areas are to be improved and increased in the current 
year. If that be so, the primary requisite will be that these articles should 
be placed within the reach not only of the rich but of the poor agriculturist 
also. Sir, I wish to impress upon the Government as sincerely as I can 
that their numerous beneficent activities will be better appreciated by the 
poor villagert more by a reduction of the price of the post-card. Sir, the 
excuse for the continuance of this rate, however reasonable and cogent it 
may appear to us, is too technical for the comprehension of the unsophis- 
ticated villager. And as the financial arrangements and commitments of 
the Government stand at present, there seems to be no near possibility of 
reduction of the price. Tor, to combine a technical Department which 
has not or will not pay its way, with the Postal Department and to take 
your stand on the principle of comrnerciaUsatiori of its joint accounts and 
to declare in the same breath that unless this Department earns sufficient 
profits there is no possibility of a reduction, is to deny this much-needed 
relief for ever. Sir, it matters very little to the residents of remote villages 
whether you spend lakhs and tens of lakhs for keeping abreast of the latest 
developments in Wireless and Aviation. What does it matter to him 
whether you can talk on the telephone from ono hill top to another or from 
Simla to Bombay or Calcutta? It is all the same to him, so long as greater 
facilities for his comfort and postal communication are not within his 
resujh. 

Sir, as I have said there are no new arguments either for or against the 
motion. Jn all earnestness and sincerity I appeal to Government, resource- 
ful as it always is, to devise some means by which it can reduce the prices 
of the post-eard, etc. 1 dare say that the Covernment Members cannot 
fail to appreciate our relation to the poor man in the villages, whose com- 
fort anU convenience we as his representatives are bound to further. We 
have knocked at the door of Government almost every ;year and it has so far 
baffled our efforts. But we shall continue the same process of knocking 
again and again until it opens. 

Sir, I would request the Government to keep in view the poor man’s 
post-card and so arrange their financial commitments lu'xt year that there 

will be no attempt on G-ovemment s part to justify the continuance of the 

present rate next year also. 

With these observations I beg to support the amendment of iny Hon- 
ourable friend Seth Govind Das. 

The Honourable Sir BHUPENDRA NATH MITRA (Industries and 
Labour Member) : Sir, the Honourable Mr. MeWatters has dealt with 

the various points brought out by the speakers who preceded ffim so fully 
that there is very little for me to add to the remarks alreadj^ mad© by 
him. We have been told that the reason underlying this dermnd 
that the present rate for the postcard hits the poor man. I have often 
found ifc difficult to ascertain precisely who that poor man is. Is he 
the poor man in the niral areas? If so. in places in those rural areas 
there are no post offices, and until post offices are opened there, how 
is this poor man in the rural areas deprived of his opportunity of using 
the postcard by the rate being maintained at 2 pice? 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHARI: Can he not. walk to 
the nearest post office? 

The Honourable Sir BHUPENDRA NATH MITRA: He will have 
to take a very long walk, Sir. 
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The Honodbablb Mb. P. C. DESIKA CHAEI: They toe used to 
that. 

IttE fioNouEABLB SiR BHtPENEEA NATH MITEA: He will have 
to walk miles and miles before be can send that postcard. Then as 
my Honourable friend Sir Umar Hayat Khan said, and he is perfectly 
oonwt, these poor men in the rural areas live in compact communitiea 
^d their relations are all within a few miles of them. Therefote there 
need for theh writing postcards. My friend, the Etonourabl(^ 
Mr. Lokenath Mukherji did appreciate that the argument of the poor 
man in the rural areas would not hold water. Therefore he turned hli 
attention to the poor man in urban areas. 

The Honourable Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Where is the need of 
Village post oflBces then ? 

The Honourable Sir B^UPENDRA NATH MITRA : The need for 
village post offices was mentioned I think by some other Honourable 
Member. With the spread of education and the opening up of the 
rural areas, people from those areas are attracted more and more to the 

urban areas, and when that process is to some extent completed, the 

need for the use of postcards by these villagers in the rliral areas will 
grow. My Honourable friend, Lala Ram Saran Das, said that the 
reason why we were opening these additional post offices in the rural 
areas is that we are deriving profits from these post offices, that they 
are adding to our surplus postal revenues. (The Honourable Rai Baha- 
dur Lala Bam Saran Das : “Indirect revenues^). Now, Sir^ I may tell 
my Honourable friend, as well ‘as the other Members of this House that 
these post offices, when they are opened in the rural areas, are opened 
in the form of experimental post offices, and tliat they do not pay their 

way. {The Honourable Seth Govind Das: “Do the rural post offices 

pay in other countries?*’) No, Sir; but I am simply replying to an 
cirgument already used by my Honourable friend, Lala Ram Saran Das, 
when^ he said that we open these post offices in rural areas because they 
contribute to the postal surplus. I think. Sir, he made that remark. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : May I 
ask one question. Sir, — whether these experimental post offices are 
jiilways opened for experiment for a certain period, and in case they do 
not prove to be profitable, they are then closed? 

The Hcnourable Sir BHUPENDRA NATH MITRA: My Honour- 
able •friendj^ is not correct. In the rural areas, a post office is first 
opeUedt as an experimental post office. It does not at that stage pay, 
its way. But still the Department maintains that post office, to tiA 
extent that the funds at its disposal permit of its doing so, as a means 
of making postal communications available to the poor man in the rural 
areas. Later on when that post office pays its way, it is made per- 
manent. But an experimental post office does not necessarily mean 
that it is kept open for certain seasons of the year. 

Nowi, Sir, I have heard a good deal about this poor man argument. 
What was the reason which led us to raise this postcard rate? It was 
fundamentally the large increase of expenditure trhich resulted iicm 
increasing the pay of the subordinate servants — the poor men — of the 
Post Office. (The Honourable Srijut Lokemth Mukherjee : “ Still there 
is a surplus in the Postal Department?**) The surplus, as has tdett 
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pointed out ;by ray Honourable friend, Mr. McWatters, will be Bg. 8 
lakhs in the year 1927-28. That 8 lakhs will not enable us to meet » 
loss of revenue of a crore. Now;, in regard to the improvement of the 
conditions of aervice of these low-paid employees, as Mir. McWatters 
pointed out, a lot has still to be done, and therefore the need for main- 
taining this enhanced rate continues. But I wonder whether any of 
•the Honourable Menifeers in this House are serious when they drag in 
the poor man argument. Have not the poor man’s earnings gone up 
largely in the course of the last 40 years, that is from the year 1881, 
when the rate for the postcard was originally fixed at one pice? I have 
got before me certain figures which were prepared by the Bombay 
Labour Office for the Currency Commission, and my Honourable friend. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, is no doubt already familiar with them. I find 
here that in urban areas, the particular class of locality to which refer-* 
enoe was made by my Honourable friend, Srijut Lokenath Mukherjee, 
the nominal wages of the ordinary labourer had risen from 100 in 1900 
to 300 in 1925, that is, they trebled themselves. (An Honourable 
Member: “What was the cost of living?’*) The cost of living has gone 

up from 100 to 181 and the cost of living must include the price of 

eve^V article and of every service, and it must therefore include the price 

of the postcard. I admit that the cost of living has gone up. But the 

price of that postcard is an item in the cost of living. The poor man 
would certainly have a grievance if, while prices had gone upi, his wages 
had not gone up ; but the figures I have given show that while the cost 
of living has gone up, and that cost of living includes the price of the 
post card when the poor man has the occasion to make use of that post- 
card, the wages of the poor man in urban areas has gone up more than 
the rise in the cost of living. Similarly, if w^e take rural areas, here too 
I find that the nominal wages of the ordinary labourer in the rural areas 
in the Bombay Presidency has gone up from 100 in 1900 to 325 in 1925. 
(The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desiha Chari: “What about other pro- 
vinces?”) I have no information about other provinces readily available, 
but I believe that in Madras too similar conclusions were arrived at by 
a Committee which was appointed by the Local Government to examine 
the rates of pay of the subordinate services. (The Honourable Mr. P. 

C. Desiha Chari: “They were not the same conclusions.”) Well, I 
am speaking from recollection, Sir; probably my Honourable friend knows 
more about it, but T am speaking of a Committee which submitted a 
rep«'rt I think in 1921. (The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari: “Yea, 
they based it on jail dietary and famine rations.”) Well, .the Honour- 
able Member may consider that their conclusions are wrong anc^^imply * 
giving the facts which have come before me. ^ • 


Well, Sir, as I was saying, I have therefore never understood this 
poor-man argument, and I know that in another place my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, who takes a keen interest in the poor man, has never 
subscribed to the poor-man argument. (An Honourable Member: **He 
is interested only in labour.”) Well, the labourer is a poor man, I should 
Sa\ he prdbably the poorest of poor men. I think my Honourdble 
triend, Srijut Lokenath Mukherjee was drawing attention to the poverty 
-of the utban labourer. 

Then, Sir, another of the Honourable Members of this House drew 
attention to the pi;aofiiiod in the United States of America, and I waft 
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told — (at this stage an Honourable Member was going to interrupt the 
Honourable Member), I am sorry, but probably the Honourable the 
President would- not like me to give way on every occasion ; I remember" 
the rebuke he administered to my Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy a little while ago — Now, one of the Honourable Members here 
referred to the practice in the United States of America where they run 
their post office at a deficit,, that la, there is a certain amount of subsidy 
from the general tax-payer. 1 explained the other day in another place 
that that is due to the fact that official correspondence in that country 
including what is known as parliamentary correspondence, that is, in 
this country the correspondence of every Member of this House as well 
as of the other House, is carried free of charge and under frank. Well 
if we were to do that in India, we should be compelledf to run our postal 
services also at a deficit of a crore of rupees, because here every official 
letter at present has to be paid for by a service stamp and the revenue 
derived from those service stamps is a crore of rupees. If we gave up 
that practice and followed the practice in the United States of America, 
the result would be that we would have to run our Post Offices also at 
a deficit of a crore of rupees a year, the other Departments of Govern- 
ment benefiting to that extent. I wonder whether the Honourable 
Members in this House are also aware that in England the Post Office 
and the Telegraph Department as a whole is being run at a profit of 
nearly £4 million, and even so, the British Government do not think 
that the time has come for reducing the postal rates to the pre-war 
level. The reason for that is, as they have openly stated, that it is not 
an economic proposition at the present dtiy to bring back the rate for 
the letter and the postcard to the pre-war level. Why it is not an eco- 
nomic proposition, I liave already tried my best to explain to the House. 

^ As 1 understand the position, the demand for this reduction 
in the postcard rate is really based largely on sentiment. I 
have,, however, no doubt that a House composed of business men, like 
those 1 see around me in this House, will not allow sentiment to outweigh 
the other and more important considerations to which Mr. MeWatters 
and I have referred, namely, the development of postal facilities in rural 
areas and the improvement of the conditions of service of the postal 
subordinates. 1 think it was the Honourable Mr. Chari who said th*at 
we can meet the cost of this measure by reductions within the Depart- 
ment. He referred to the Eetrenchment Committee’s Beport. There 
again, Sir, about this lime last year I tried my best to explain in another 
placp that w: had given full effect to the Eetrenchment Committee’s 
recomrneGdations, that in the direction of real economy we had gone 
beyond the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee, But 
having reached a level of expenditure — I think the figure given by Mr. 
Chari of 8i crores is fairly correct — ^having reached that figure, it is- 
obviously impossible to stick to that figure. The expenses must go up 
with the development of the traffic. 1 should like in this connection to^ 
give a few statistics, which, I hope will convince the Hiouse that there 
is no material scope for further retrenchments in the Department. The 
bulk of the expenditure is on the pay and allowances of these subordinate 
employees. The total volume of post^ traffic including parcels, and 
money orders has gone up from 1,081 millions in 1913-14 to 1.310 millions 
in 1925-26, that is by over 21 per cent. The strength of the staff, 
exclusive of the audit office and the read establishment which fluctuates- 
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with the development of railways and motor service^, has increased in 
that period from 74,000 to 88,000 or less than 20 per cent. Now, one 
of the standing grievances of the staff has been that they are compelled 
to work longer than 8 hours a day, which is the attendance prescribed by 
standing orders; and if we want to cut down the staff further, that 
grievance will be intensified and it is sure to re-act on the efficiency of 
the staff. I think it was also my Honourable friend Mr. Chari who 
asked ‘'Why not reduce some of the highly paid officers in the depart- 
ment?'* 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. DESIKA CHABI: I never said that. 

I merely said that even if there is increase in traffic the higher staff need 
not be increased. 

The Honourable Sir BHUPENDBA NATH MITEA: I shall deal 
with that now. Probably my friend does not know that out of a total 
staff consisting of the 88,000 men I have mentioned and a road establish- 
ment of 17,000, altogether over a lakh, only about 300 are in receipt of pay 
of Bs. BOO and over and only 32 arc in receipt of a pay of Bs. 800 and 
over. That is the higher staff in the Department. In fact, the House 
may take it from mo that further retrenchment m the true sense of the 
word is not possible in this Department, not certainly in the Postal Branch 
of the Depjirtment, though on the Telegraph side we are still taking 
certain steps to introduce true economies in certain directions. The next 
point made was that if we reduce rates, there will be a large increase in 
traffic. 1 think it was my friend Mr. Bam Saran Das who immediately 
questioned that argument. He said that increase in traffic will take place, 
when business conditions improve and he was perfectly correct. A reduc- 
tion in the rates by itself is not likely to lead to any large increase in the 
traffic. But as has been pointed out by the Honourable Mr. McWatters, 
if there is an increase in the traffic, that traffic will be unremunerative and 
will add to the loss, it will not reduce the loss in any way. The fact of 
the matter is, as I have already said, it is not an economical proposition 
at the' present moment to reduce the postcard rate. Later on, probably 
with an increase in the traffic or fall in prices, it may be possible to reduce 
rates, as my Honoiu'able friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was anticipating. 

I cannot say that I am at the present moment as optimistic as he is. I 
am sure, however, that at the prscnt moment it is impossible to reduce 
even the postcard rate without sacrificing the efficiency of the Department 
as a whole. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT: The original question was# 

“ That Schedule I do stand part of the Bill.” 

Since which an amendment has been moved: 

” That in Schedule I tc the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Postr 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘ Postcards * the following be substi-^ 
tuted : 


‘ Single ... ... ... ••• Quarter Anna. 

Reply ... ... ... ... Half Anna'.” 

The question is that that amendment be mad^. 
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Mr. V. 


Rama Ran, The Honourable BaO 
Sahib Dr. U. 

Rov Cboudhuri, The Honourable Mr. 
Kumar Sankar. 

Sett, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Nalininath. 

Siftha, The Honourable Mr. AnugTahn 
NarayaU. 

Suhrawardy, The Honourable Mr, 
Mahmood. 

Zubair, The Honourable Shah 
Muhammad. 
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Akbar Khan, The Honourable MajoO 
Nawab Mahomed 

Brayne, The Honourable Mr. 
A. F. L. 

Cbaranjit Singh, The Honourably 
Sardar. 

■' Commander-In-Chief, His Excellent 
the 

Corbett, The Honourable Mr. G. L. 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Siy 
Maneckji. 

Das, The Honourable Mr. S. R. 
Evans, The Honourable Mr. F. B. 
Froom, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 
Gray, The Honourable Mr. W. A. 

Habibullah, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, SahiU 
Bahadur. 

Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 

McWatters, The Honourable Mr. 
A. C. , 

' Thtsr motbn was negatived. 


Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Saiyad Mohamad. 

Misra, The Honourable Pandit Shyani 
Bihari. 

Nawab Ali Khan, The Honourable 
Raja. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

Sams, The Honourable Mr. H. A. 

Si^h, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Harnam. 

Stow, The Honourable Mr. A. M. 

Swan, The Honourable Mr. J. A. L. 

Symons, The Honourable Major- 
General T. H. 

Tek Ohand, The Honourable Diwau.. 

Thomas, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Thompson, The Honourable Sir John 
Perronet. 

Umar Hayat Khan, The Honoorabki 
Colonel Nawab Sir. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question then is : 
“ That Schedule I do stand part of the Bill.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule 1 was added to the Bill. 


Schedule II was added to the Bill. 


The HonourablI the PRESIDENT : The question is : 
** That Schedule HI do stand part of the Bill." 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Puniab: 
Kon-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the amendment which stands in 
my name and which rims as follows : 

" la Schedult III to the Bill for Part II the following be substituted : 

pA«r II. 

Bates of Super-tax, 

i» respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income : — 

Rate. 

(1) in the case of every company . . • . . . One anna in tha 

rupee. 

(|2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of the 

etcess .... • . . * Nil. 

(tt) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess . . . • 1 .. . , . One anna in the 

rupee. 

(5) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and other 
association of individuals not being a registered firm or com- 
pany, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess One anna in the 

rupee. 

{r) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, un- 
registered firm and other association of individuals not being 
a registered firm or a company — 

(♦) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess . . ...... One and a quarter 

annas in the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess;; . • • . ... One anna and six 

pics in the rupee. 

‘ (Hi) for every rupee of, the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess ... ... ... One anna and nin^ 

pies in the rupee. 

(ir) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess ........ . Two annas in the 

rupee. 

(c) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess . . * . , , . . .Two and a half 

annas in the 
rupee. 

(«♦) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

Three annas in the 

rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such * 

Thfee a«4 a half* 

anna^ in* the 
rupee. 

for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

oxcedB •*•<*.•... Four annas in the 

rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the remainder of the excess . . . Four annas in the 

rupee. 

My request in this amendment is a very modest one. Super-tax, m 
tlie House is aware, was imposed as a war measure, and as we have 
surplus Budgets for the last three yean, the time has now eom« whaft 
Oovemment ought to gi'Ve favourable consideration to the question df • 
redPaotioii in the rates of super-tax, if we are not going to get rid of ft 
StVogetfaer. Boring the Gnsat War, Sir, Uie monied peo^^e rendered Ic^al 
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cervices by freely and liberally subscribing to the war loans and to the 
various other public activities. Now, Sir, if We allow the present Schedule 
to remain, it means that the richer classes have to pay an income tax 
at the rate of annas on the rupee, and if ^heir income exceeds a certain 
amount, they have to pay 6 annas as super-tax, which means 7-J annas 
altogether, or almost 47 per cent, of their gross income. This taxation I 
consider, Sir, is very hard on the rich people. Some people will question 
why, when I have not supported the cause of the poor in voting for a 
reduction of the salt duty, I should press the claim of the richer com- 
munity. After all, Sir, the Government should treat all its subjects alike. 
I do want the richer people to be taxed more than the poorer people; 
let them be so taxed, but there must be some reasonable limit to the 
taxation. The rich have borne this tax patiently for .a few years even 
after the War, say for at least seven years, and I now request the Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member to see his way to reduce the rates of super-tax, 
as prayed for in my amendment. This will not involve > great loss to 
Government, but will give a stimulus to the normal agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial interests of India. As far as I can make out, the 
loss will be somewhere between 40 and 45 lakhs. I give these figures 
subject to correction by the Finance Secretary, and even if we take a 
round figure of 50 lakhs, that will quite easily be compensated for from 
the general contingencies fund. Our revenues are over 125 crores a year 
and 50 lakhs will be sornowherc about half per cent. The Government 
will be gaining about 7 lakhs from the re-imposition of the export duty on 
hides and they can find the rest of the money from the contingent fund. 
Sir, in my request I have been very modest. In case, Sir, we look at 
Part I of this Schedule we see that the increase between different grades 
is on a pice basis. I have also applied a similar basis here, and for bigger 
incomes I have adopted half an anna and I have limited the maximum 
super- tax to four annas I think, Sir, that after all, the richness is deter- 
mined by the savings that a person makes. In these days the cost of 
living having gone up, these rich people are also hard hit. So you see that 
the scales on lower incomes in my proposal are due to the consideration 
that their net savings do not amount to such an extent as to enable them 
to bear this extra burden of taxation. I need not take' any more time 
because my proposition is a clear and simple one and deserving of the 
sympathetic consideration of the Government. With these few words I 
put forward this amendment for the favourable consideration of the House. 

THE^^HoNdljRABLE Major Nawab MAHOMED AKBAE KHAN (North 
West FrAitier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it is with a good deal 
of reluctance that I find myself unwillingly put to the unpleasant task of 
taking objection to the form o£ rates calculated for the piupose of super- 
tax. In the first place, at the time of its imposition it was described as 
merely a war measure. It was presumed, tWefore, that it was to be 
abolished after the termination of the War. It is now some seven years 
since the War Lord has ceased to rule in Europe. The finances of the 
country have taken a turn in the direction of improvement and prosperity^ 
and yet we see that no endeavour is made to abolish the measure which 
at the time of its imposition was said to be a temporary one. The worst 
of the thing is that the rates of collection are highly excessive. Its effects 
tare keenly ifelt by every one of those liable to be super-taxed and it hajJ 
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ijrepeatedly been brought to the notice of the Government that the im- 
position of this tax at its existing rates is having drastic effect on all the 
tax-payeirs, but it is not understood why the Government do not see the 
necessity of considering the matter. It is a matter of surprise that 
every year some reductions are granted in several other duties, whc^reas 
no provision is made for a reduction of the super* tax. For instance, in 
the present Budget itself the export duty on tea and hides has been 
Polished. The import duty on motor cars has been reduced from 80 
per cent, to 20 peir cent, and on tyres from 30 per cent, to 15 per cent., but 
no provision has been made for a reduction in the rates of income-tax or 
super-tax, in spite of the fact that the present Budget yields a surplus of 
8*64 crores of rupees. As a matter of fact, the income-tax and super-tax 
are a great burden on all those concerned, and I think I will have jbhe 
•support of a good many of the Honourable Members of this House 
in saying that a reduction in this respect is desired most earnestly. It ig 
a pity that no reduction should be allowed to the payers of this tax, when 
it has been reduced in England and other countries as well. The amend- 
ment moved by the Honourable Lala Earn Saran Das, therefore, seems 
quite reasonable and I do not think that by adopting it the ffnances of the 
country will have to suffer much in this respect. 

The most objectionable feature is the manner in which the assessmeni 
of this tax is being made now-a-days. The Income-tax Officers have their 
own way of making assessments and no regard is had to the returns sub- 
mitted or the accounts produced in accordance with the Income-tax law. 
The course adopted by the Income-tax Department is somewhat coercive 
and greatly humiliating. I do not want to go into any descriptive detail 
of the difficulties experienced by the Income-tax payers at the hands of 
the Income-tax authorities, for these are quite well known to Honourable 
Members, but I cannot refrain from saying that, briefly speaking, these 
are causing a lot of inconvenience to tax-payers apart from the flnanciai 
trouble that they are being put to on account of the treatment meted 
out to them at the hands of the assessing authorities. I would like, there- 
fore, to venture to request the Government to give favourable considera- 
tion to this subject and that the Income-tax Officers should be instructed 
to be more reasonable in their method of making .assessments. With these 
few words I heartily support the amendment moved by the Honourable 
Lala Earn Saran Das with regard to the reduction of the ^rates of super- 
tax. If nothing can be done this year in the matter, I would r^uest thf 
Honourable the Finance Member to keep this reduction^in view# when 
framing his next year's Budget. » * 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BEAYNE : Sir, this amendment will 
cost the country 57 lakhs and not 45 lakhs, though my Honourable friend 
has estimated it fairly closely. As far as I can see it is designed throughout 
to benefit the Hindu undivided family. The position as regards the Hindu 
undivided family at present is that, whereas the ordinary individual paya 
super-tax after Es. 60,000, the Hindu undivided family gets a benefit in 
that they do not pay until they reach Es. 75,000. This applies to all in- 
comes under a lakh of rupees, but in the case of incomes over a lakh Hindu 
undivided families and individuals are treated alike but this proposal would 
mean that the benefit over the individual which is now pven only below 
one lakh of rupees to Hiijdu undivided families will be continued all through 
the variou£^^^ltageB. The House by restoring the salt tax has ftlready agreed 
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60 far as this House is concerned, that provincial contributions should telke 
precedence of reduction of any taxation, and I would ask the House to agree 
Silso in this case that provincial contributions should take precedence of any, 
Irelief in respect of super-tax. The Honourable the Finance Member has 
already agreed to give special attention to any grievances which Hindu 
undivided families in particular may feel and I would ask the Honourable 
Member to rest satisfied with that until the provincial contributions have 
be^n reduced and until Government are in a position to consider how far 
fhev can reduce the scale of taxation. At that time I have no doubt that 
the claims of the poor supertax payers will receive attention. Otherwise 
67 lakhs has got to be found, either by creating a deficit or by reducing the 
545 lakhs that is available for the remission of provincial contributions, in 
which case the interests of Madras and the United Provinces would suffer 
a eood deal. T think the Honourable Member suggested that we might 
possibly meet the deficit from debt redemption. Well, I am afraid the 
raiding of funds set aside for debt redemption is a most dangerous measure. 
It would only mean that the credit of India would suffer very severely, and 
vou would find in the end that you would probably be paying higher rates 
for interest. (An Honourable Member: ‘'Can you not meet it from con- 
tingencies? ' ’) What I had in mind was that the Honourable Member 
referred to debt redemption on the am6ndment for cheaper postal rates, 
and I wished to take this opportunity of referring to this argument about 
debt redemption. It has also been suggested that this super-tax was intro- 
duced as a War measure. Well, when the super-tax was introduced by 
Sir William Meyer, he stated categorically both in the debate on the 
Super-tax Bill in 1917 and in the budget debate of that year that it was not 
intended to be a temporary measure. It has been suggested that super- 
tax has been reduced in England and therefore should be reduced in India. 
But even so, though it has been slightly reduced, it is still very much 
higher in England than it is in India. Tlierefore I would ask the House 
to wait until Government are in a position to consider what taxation they 
can reduce. I therefore oppose the amendment. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The original question was : 

“ That Schedule TIT do stand part of the Bill.” 

Since w^^ich an amendment has been moved : 

f) 

** That iS Schedule TIT to the Bill for Part IT the following be substituted : 

Paet II. 

Bates of Sufer^tax. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income 

Rate. 

(1) in the case of every company • • ^ • One anna in the 

rupee. 

(2) (o) nx the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

{%) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of the 

excess . . ' ...... Nil. 

(a) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such Q:^cee» «... One anna in the 
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Rate. 

(6) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and other 
association of individuals not being a registeiKl firm or 
company, for every rupee of theJiyst fifty ilioiihand rupees 
of such cjtcess Chie anna ^n the 

rupee. 

(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, un- 
registered firm and other association of individuals not being 
a registered firm or a company — 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess .... . * . . One and a quarter 

annas in the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess One anna and six pies 

in the rupee. 

(ill) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess ......... One anna and nine 

pies in the rupee. 

(id) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess ....... . Two annas in the 

rupee. 

(i?) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess ....... Two and a half annas 

in the rupee. 

(ri) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excels Three annas in the 

rupee. 

(vit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rnj)ecR of such 

excess .... • . ^ . Three and a half 

annas in the rupee. 

(via) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of such 

excess ......... Four annas in the 

rupee. 

(ix) for every ruj^ee of the remainder txf the excess . . Four annas in the 

rupee. 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Schedule III was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourabi;iE Mr. A. F. L. BBAYNE (Finance Secretary) T 
move that the Bill, as passed hy the Legislative Assembly imei^ed 
by the Council of State, be passed. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT:. The question is:; 

That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 
OiBce Act, 1898, further to amend, the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Stamp Ac^, 
1899, and the Indian Paper Currency 4^t, 1923, and to fix rates of income-tax, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly and as amended by the Council of State, be passed." 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMABAS PANTIJLXJ (Madras; Non* 
Muhammadan) : fifo*, the order of the day has been short speeches, quick 
despatch of business and summary disposal of the destinies of the people 
^hich are supposed to be entrusted to our care. I do not wish to break 
to-day's record, by making pny long speech but it is impossible for me, 
to vote M this motion* without expressing what I consider to be the 
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genuine feelings of the vast majority of the people of this oOtintry, Theri 
is an absolute unreality about ttib* whole procedure of the financial adjust 
ments of the Government of India, The budget procedure and the vote 
for Demands is a meaningless formula, if not a farce. I say this, because 
taxation in this country is still almost entirely in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. and such powers as are said to be invested in the Legislature are 
nominal, unreal and illusive. Even if the Legislature is inclined to make 
. an/ change in the Finance Bill or in the Budget the head of the Executive 
'has got an unrestricted power of veto, certification, recommendations and 
various other things. Therefore it argues that there is absolutely no room 
for the application of the well-known maxim of '‘no taxation without re- 
presentation” or ” redress of grievances before voting of supplies to the 
. Government”. Therefore it is a mere formality which we are performing, 
and I wish this House and the country* to remember that I say this, for the 
reason that we here, the Congress men specially, are accused of taking a 
very unreasonable course in trying to throw out the Finance Bill in its 
entirety. We are asked, ”How do you expect the Government to carry 
on its functions if you throw out the Finance Bill?” The answer is very 
simple. The throwing out does not mean anything at all from the point of 
view of the Government of India; but the throwing out has a very real 
. meaning from the point of view of the people. The Government of India 
wants to delude not only the people of India, but also the people of the 
civilized world, into the belief that the Legislature in India has some part 
in voting the supplies of the Government and in adjusting the financial 
relations of the Government of India. That is an absolutely "incorrect and 
untrue statement. Therefore what we want to do in opposing the Finance 
Bill in its entirety is to throw the entire responsibility for the financial 
.administration of this Government on the shoulders of the Executive. 
We are not to be drawn into the trap of being led into the belief that we are 
in some way responsible for the financial policy of the Government of India. 
We are not responsiBTe for that policy and the entire responsibility for that 
rests on the head of the Executive, That is what we want to demonstrate 
to the country by throwing out the Finance Bill. Let the claim of the 
Government of India for administering it wisely or unwisely rest entirely 
upon the executive branch of the administration, not upon the Legislature. 
That is what we desire to make clear by our attitude on the Finance Bill. 
Then Sir, I wish to point out also that we have all the more reason to repeat 
that^process year after year because, even if the Government of India 
Adt dqf^s not give us any powers to control the Executive and it continues 
irresponsible in theory and in practice, at any rate we hoped that the deci- 
sion of the popular Assembly would have some effect on the mentality of 
the ^^xecutive when the Assembly year after year throws out the Demand 
•under the head of the Executive CounciTs allowances and the Demand for 
the Army. ^ These cuts are intended to be the popular expression of the 
dissatisfaction in the countn^ over th% way in which the civil and military 
affairs of the country are managed."^ Ketrenchment, Indianization, and 
other reforms were asked for; if at least these were carried out in some 
substantial measure so as to give some amount of relkf to the poor man 
and some amount of satisfaction to those who demand these reforms, wb 
cou^d at least have been able to say that we were able to influence the deci- 
sion of the Government, though we could not control br regulate it. In th»l 
,ca8e. we could have felt that even to that extent we had received boim 
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consideration at the hands ^of the Government of India. But far from it, 
Sir, the Goveminent of India continues as irresponsible and as irresponsive 
as at has been before the Beforms. Therefore we have to continue this 
pr'>cess of opposing in its entirety the#’inance Bill year after year and 
shc.w year after year that we are absolutely not responsible for the financial 
pt>licy of the Government of India. 

Then, Sir, I shall say one or two words regarding some branches of the 
administration. I shall say one word with regard to the revenue policy of 
the Government of India. Many Members of this House are aware that 
in India the land tux is levied and collected even to-day, after two centuries 
of British rule, merely by the Executive without the slightest legal sanc'* 
tion. Though it is one of the biggest items of revenue in India, it is 
collected by the Executive without the sanction of the Legislature. There 
is no parallel to this in any civilized country. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee saw the absurdity of the position and recommended that as 
soon as tho** reforms were put into operation, the Provincial Governments 
should be helped to enact their land revenue codes and to place the collec* 
tion and the assessment of land revenue on a statutory basis. That recom- 
mendation was made nearly a decade ago and my poor province has struggled 
haid to place upon the Statute-book a land revenue code. It is due to the 
persistent obstinacy of the Government of India ttiat that proposal has not 
been carried out to this day. It is a matter of great dissatisfaction to this 
country that in spite of the recommendation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, no province in this country has yet been enabled to pass a land 
code so as to place the land revenue on a statuior}^ basis. The Govern- 
ment continues to be, and desires to continue to be, a landlord exacting 
rack-rent from his tenants; that is the theory they are following, and the 
Government of India is obstructive, and very obstinately obstructive in 
allowing the provinces to embark upon a policy of legalizing the land revenue. 
In this matter, then, the Government is entirely irresponsible. Periodic 
settlements, once in 30 years or so, are made irrespective of the economic 
condition of the people of this country to bear an additional burden. In 
my province, the Tanjore district, which is one of the deltaic tracts, was 
recently sought to be resettled by an all round enhancement of 25 per cent. 
It is because the people, the mirasdars, the law-abiding mirasdars, not the 
politicians of Tanjore, resorted to almost a no-tax campaign that the Gov* 
ernment realised the gravity of the situation and climbed down, and the 
rate was reduced to 18f per cent, and to this day the queBti6n is agitating 
the minds of the people of Tanjore. In various other parts of ^y prgidnoe 
this land revenue settlement work is going on unchecked without aijy inSi- 
cation on the part of Government that they are going to settle .the pro- 
vinces hereafter on a legal basis. This policy is responsible for the very 
low economic condition of the agriculturists. If the Government of India 
after 200 years of British rule is not able to show that the agriculturist 
and the poor man in this country is not in a sounder position than he was, 
I do not think British rule has had^any beneficial effects. It is a matter 
for regret that an Indian of the position of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Bhupeudra Nath Mitra, said that he did not know who the poor man was. 
It is a pity he did not know. He also made the astounding statement tha^ 
the wage^ in this ctftmtry have risen considerably more in proportion to the 
cost of living. What is that living, I pray? My friends sitting on the opposite 
Benches know what living means in England and other countries. The 
standard of living of the poor man in this country is not considered to be 
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fit for even a dog in that country. The poor people here have not even 
two ineais a clay, and still the responsible Members of the Government 
of India assert that wages are higher than the cost of hving. At the time, 
tSir. when the policy ol appointing non-official Indians to the Viceroy's 
Jblxecutive Council was advocated, it was understood that the Indian Mem- 
bers would be able to see the Indian conditions and place the matter before 
the Government ol India, and that when they stand in their places in this 
House and in the other House to justify the poiicy of the Government of 
India, they would do so if they are convinced that they are voicing the 
opinion of the people of this country. When they could not do so, it was 
expected that they would place their honest opinion before the Govern- 
ment of India, and that then the Secretary of State would have to look into 
the question whether the view of the Indian Members or that of the 
European Members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy was to prevail 
if there was a difierence amongst them. That was the intention with which 
the Indian Members were appointed. That was definitely stated by Sir 
Sankaran ISlair in his evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
We sec now, Sir, the Indian Members hardly stand up in their place to 
justify the major decisions of the Government of India, and the whole 
position is delegated to their European colleagues, and yet when occasionally 
an Indian Member does stand up to justify the financial policy of the 
G^)vernlnent of India, we come across one who does not know who the poor 
man is and who does not know what his cost of living is. It is, Sir, a sorry 
spectacle that we see here. All this shows that this formality of passing the 
Finance Bill and the Budget is ridiculous farce. 

Then, Sir, coming to the excise policy, I learnt to my regret when I 
moved rny Kesoiution regarding prohibition here that the Government of 
India’s angle of vision has not changed in the least. Both the Provincial 
Governments and the Government of India receive huge revenues from this 
immoral source of drink which is eating into the vitals of the people of this 
country, and the tragedy of the situation is that it makes the poor man 
poorer. But what is it that the Government of India have done and 
propose to do to eradicate this evil? Every year they are enriching their 
Budgets by more excise revenue, and there is not the slightest indication 
on their part that they are going to wipe out this immoral revenue. Even 
a demand for a modest reform like local option is opposed by the Govern- 
ment of India. With regard to the provinces, as regards the Ministers, 
they he^lpless because of the attitude of their British masters, and I 
do Tiot J)lame the Ministers because I think they ought to be pitied. I do 
not/ want to hit them more than is necessa^, because, as I say, they are 
to be pitied more than to be hit. 

Then with regard to the military administration of this country, I think 
the Assembly was crying itself hoarse over retrenchment and Indianiza- 
tion. and what has been the response? Nil. A Committee like the Terri- 
torial Force Committee has reported, and no action is taken upon it; and 
then with regard to the Skeen Committee's Beport, even that report is 
not even now published. The army experts in England are doctoring it 
and we do not know in what form and shape it would /each the Govern- 
ment of India, when the Government of India would formulate their pro- 
posals, and when those proposals would come before the country. But 
when it is a question of the pay and allowances and pensions of the heaven- 
born services which are concerned, Lee Commissions and the like come out 
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notwithstanding the Assembly voting against the expenditure on them, 
work with very great rapidity, report their recommendations. The reports 
are quickly considered and their recommendations are placed before the 
Secretary of State even before they are published here, proposals are for- 
mulated even with retrospective effect and carried into effect immediately, 
with back pay and back pension. That is the way in which, Sir, this 
policy is being carried on. I cannot call it a policy which is for the 
benefit of India, I can only characterise it as a policy of exploitation, in 
tend(‘d purely for the benefit of the ruling class and the vested interests 
in whom they arc interested. There are, Sir, very many other branches 
of administration tp which I can allude, hut I will keep my promise to you 
that I do not wish to detain this House long. The talc of misdeeds of the 
Government of Tnrlia is so long that even if you give me a whole day it 
will not be possible for me to finish it. 

I will onlv repeat once more that T oppose this Finance Bill, that I 
oppose this motion, to show that w'e entirely dissociate ourselves from any 
responsibility for the financial administration of this country, and place the 
^^hole responsibility upon the Executive’s shoulders and make them res- 
rionsible to the people, because they pretend that they are responsible only 
to T^irlinment and the people and they are not responsible to the Legisla- 
ture. There is no use telling us that the Legislature did this or that. 
We have done nothing of Ihe sort; it is the Executive Government that 
•is doing it and takes the full responsibility for it. 

Titk HoNoraMiT;K S>ip BASIL BliAGKETT (Finance MemberV. Sir, I 
do not desir(‘ 1o detain the House n1 anv leneth of time or to deal much 
with tile finance contained in thi^ Finance Bill ATv obiect is to say a 
few words in reply to what the Honourable Alembcr who has just spoken 
had io sav about his part in what he described as this fonnality of dealing 
wilh the Finance Bill in which he is now engaging himself I find it very 
difficult to understand the pathelic desire of the Honourable Alember and 
those who think like him for irresponsihilit v Thev clamoured for years 
for a share of responsibility I^hev were given a certain responsibility, not 
full responsibility, but a certain responsibility hv the Ga^^mmont of 
India Act of 1919, and they take pathetic delight in getting up and saving 
that they do not want that responsibility, they do not want it and they 
repudiate it. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI BYBAMJI DADABHOY : Thej\ why 
are they here? * > * 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : I was wondering why they 
wore here. 

The Honourable Member has this motning voted for his view in regard 
to one or two matters and thereby exercised at any rate a certain amount 
of responsibility, but I would like to draw his attention to the fact that 
he is taking part; at the moment in a very responsible decision. The Gov- 
ernment of India Act, it is perfectly true, leaves to the Governor General 
the power to take a certain action without the full assent of both Houses 
of the Legislature if he regards it as essential in the interests of India, 
but the Government of India Act does not give power to the Governor 
Genera] to overrule the decision of the Legislature on a matter where he 
cannot say that he regards it as essential for the interests of India, although’ 
he may regard it as extremely desirable for the interests of India that he 
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should get rid, for example, of provincial contributions this year. It is the 
view of the Government of India that it is most desirable that we should 
get rid of provincial contributions this year and that in view of the present 
financial situation it is better to maintain the salt tax at its present level 
and not to tax tlu' provincial tax-payer to make up the difference. Cer- 
tain Members of this House including Mr. Pantulu want to tax the pro- 
vincial tax-payer and to reduce the salt tax. The majority of this House 
have taken the other view. In coming to a decision, this House, as part 
of a responsible Legislature, will have taken a decision where the respon- 
sibility of that Legislature will be absolute. Either the salt tax will be 
maintained at the present level by the consent of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature or provincial tax-payers will be taxed to make up the difference; 
and that decision is a decision that is absolutely in the hands of the Legis- 
lature of this country. Is it not therefore rather pathetic that the Hon- 
ourable Member should come forward and say “We do not want respon- 
sibility and we want to go back to the happy time wken v e had no respon- 
sibility and wdien wc could criticise freely without any possible dangers 
resulting from our giving our votes That is the .... 

The Honourable Mr. V. IIAMADAS PANTULU : May I know what 
you did wLen you wanted a duty of Ks. 2-8-0 and we did not want 
ks. 2-8-0? 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : In that case the position 
'of the Governor General was that in view of the fact that the Budget w^ould 
otherwise be in deficit it w^as essential m the interests of India that the 
higher duty should be imposed. In the current year it is no question of 
deficit. It is a question wdiether the central tax-payer through the salt 
tax or the provincial tax-payer through provincial taxation should make 
up a sum of about Ps. 3 crores and it is an absolutely responsible decision 
which has to bo taken by this Legislature as to wLieh of these two courses 
is to be taken. T say, therefore, that it is rather pathetic that the Hon- 
ourable Member should come here and say, “For goodness’ sake do not 
make us responsible.” 

The Honourable Seth GOVIND DAS : On a point of personal expla- 
nation, it js . . . . 

^ 'fnE Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT : I have listened to the Hon- 
ourabfe Member and his colleagues in another place at some length and I 
am entitled to say a few words in reply. I w^as interested the other day 
in a debate in another place to hear one Honourable Member getting up 
and saying that he would have been very much happier if he had never 
learnt English, then he would have had none of the aspirations of taking 
part in politics, etc., and that he would have been happy in his village and 
would have been governed beautifully by an autocratic Government and in 
every way he would have been happy, I am not quite sure that the 
Honourable Member would really have been happy. This is the difficulty 
of the present situation. The British people and those who represent 
them in this country and the British Parliament in passing the Government 
of India Act came to the conclusion that they were not satisfied to 
leave the Honourable Member pathetically content with an autocratic 
Government imposed from outside for ever and ever, that the responsibility 
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which God and history had placed upon the British nation made it abso- 
lutely essential that it should try and associate Indians with the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to the development of responsible self-govern- 
ment. I dare say that for the moment a great many of us v’ould be happier 
if we did not occasionally have to take this responsibility. But I do sug- 
gest that the Honourable Mr. Pantulu and his friends should not patheti- 
cally disclaim the desire for responsibility but should join the rest of their 
country men with whom they are sitting in this House and in the other 
House in the advMTiccment of the time when their responsibility will be 
larger and the aspirations both of India and of the British Parliament will 
lead to larger results. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

“ That the Hi)! to fix the duty on salt manu/artured in, or imported by land into, 
certain paits of Hritish India, to fix maximum rates of postap;o under the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income-tax, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly and as amended by the Council of State, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: In view f)f the fact that the 
Council has made ati amendment in th(‘ Finano(^ Bill ii will be necessary 
for the Council to remain in Session until it js known what happens to the 
Rill in another place. There is one item of business for to-day. In view 
of the lateness of the hour for adjournment, I am suggesting, if the Hon- 
ourable the Leader of the House has no objeetion, that that item should 
be taken at our next meeting. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of tlie Clock on Tuesday, th^ 
29th March, 1927. 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday, 89th March, 1927. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECKETAIiY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the tabTe copies of a Bill further to 
amend tbe Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, 1909, and the Provincial 
Insohauicy Act, 1920, for certain purposes, which was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly at its meeting held on the 28th March, 1927. 


MESSAGES FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SEGREJl^ARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, four Messages have been 
receiv^^^d from" the Legislative Assembly. The first Message is: 

“ I am directed to inform you that the Legislative Assembly have, at their meeting 
of the 26th March, 1927, agreed without any amendments, to the following Bills which 
liave been passed by thc' Council of State : 

1 The Bill further to amend the Madras Salt Act, 1889, for a certain purpose. 

2. The Bill further to amend the Provident Funds Act. 1925, for certain 
purposes.’^ 

The second Message is : 

‘ In accordance with Rule 36 (1) of the Indian Legislative Rules, I am directed to 
iiifoim you that the amendment made by the Council of State in the Bill to fix the duty 
on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain parts of British India, to 
fix ina\iniiim rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, and the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, and U) fix rates of income-tax, was taken into consideration by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly at their meeting to day, the 28th March, 1927, and that^the AfSenably 
have agreed to the amendment.’" ^ 

The third Message is : . 

“ In accordance with Rule 36 (1) of the Indian Legislative Rules, I am directed to 
inform you that the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for a certain purpose, were taken into considera- 
tion by the Legislative Assembly at their meeting of to-day, the 28th March, 1927, 
and that the Assembly have agreed to the amendments."" 

The fourth Message is : 

I am directed to inform you that the Legislative Assembly have, at their meeting 
of the 28th March, 1927, agreed without any amendments, to the following Bills which 
have been passed by the Council of State : 

1. The Bill further to amend the Sea Custom Act, 1878, for a certain purpose. 

2. The Bill to amend certain Enactments and to repeal certain other enacti^kentB 
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GOLD STANDABD AND RllSERVE BANK OP INDIA BlLl. 
Nomination of Members to serve on the Joint Committee. 


The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BBAYNE (Finance Secretary) : Sir, I 
move that the following Members of the Council of State be nominated to 
serve on tlu' Joint Committee to consider and report on the Bill to establish 
a gold standard currency for British India and to constitute a Eeserve Bank 
of India, namely: 

The Honourable Mr. Bamadas Bantulu, the Honourable Seth Govind 
Das, the Honoura])lc‘ Itai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das, the Honourable 
Sardar Charanjit Singh, the HonouraI)Ie Mr. MeWatters, the Honourable 
Nawab Sir IDinar Hayat Khan, the Honourable Mr. P. C. D. Chari, the 
Honourabl(‘ Sir John Bell, the Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy, 
the Honourabk‘ Mr. Manrnohandas Kainji, the Honourable Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, th(' Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair, the Honourable Mr. Kumar 
Sankar Roy Choudhuri, and the Mover. 

The motion was adopted. 

IMPERIAL BANK OP INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Nomination of Members to serve on the Joint Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. A. F. L. BRAYNE (Finance Secretary): Sir, I 
rnoVe that the following Members of the Council of Slate be nominated to 
servo on the Joint Committee to consider and report on the* Bill further 
to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain purposes, 
namely : 

The Honourable' Mi% Ramadas Pantulu, the Honourable Seth Govind 
Das, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, the Honourable 
Sardar Charanjit Singh, the Honourable Mr. MeWatters, the Honourable 
Naw^ab Sir Uknar Hayat Khan, the Honourable Mr. P. C. D. Chari, the 
Honourable Sir John Bell, the Honourable Mr. Mahimood Suhrawardy, 
the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Rarnji, the Honourable Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair, the Honourable Mr. Kumar 
Sankar Roy Choudhuri, and the Mover. 

The motion was adopted. 


^ INDIAN LIGHTHOUSE BTI.L. 

Nomination of Members to serve on the Joint Committee. 

The Honourable Mr, G. L. CORBETT (Commerce Secretary): Sir, 
I move that the following Members of the Council of State be nominated 
to serve on the Joint Committee to consider and report on the Bill to 
consolidate and alrncuid the law relating to the provision, maintenance and 
control of lighthouses by the Government in British India, namely : 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das. the Honourable Sir John Bell, the 
Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna, the Honourable Mr. Rfimadas Pantulu, 
the Honourable Mr. P. C. D. Chari, and the Mover. 

The motion was adopted; 
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ELEGTlONj TO THE PANEL FOE THE STANDING Ai>VISOEY 
C01MMITTEE OP THE DEPABTMENT OP EDUCATION HEAMH 
AND LANDS. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : The Council will now proceed to 
elect the panel of 6 Members from which the members of the Standing 
Advisory Comlmitttfe for the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
will be nominated. 

I would call the attention of Honourable Members to the fact that 
the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy has withdrawn his nomination. I 
believe his name is struck out from the paper. There remain 8 candidates 
for 6 vacancies. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 

This is the last meeting of the Council in the Delhi Session and I shall 
not be able to announce the result of this election in the House The 
result will be comtnunicated to Honourable Members by circular. The 
Council will now adjourn to a date and place which will be notified to 
Honourable Members hereafter 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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